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Proceedings of the Eighth Meeting 


OF THE 


National Missionary Council 
HELD AT 
Poona 
January 11-17, 1922. 
ria SCRD_ 0 IF 
The Eighth annual meeting of the National Mis- 


sionary Council was held in Poona from January 11th 
to 17th, 1922. .The Council Chamber of the s3ombay 


Legislative Council was lent for the meeting by the 


Bombay Government, a favour that was greatly 
appreciated, ‘The first session was held at 10-30 a.m, 
on January 11th, when the Metropolitan of India took 


the chair. 


The Chairman, in his introductory remarks, spoke of 
the great advance which had been made by the Council 
since its inception, and especially of the growth in 
mutual trust and confidence of which the Oouwncil 
had been the instrument. He referred to the rapid 
changes taking place in India, and the urgent need that 
the missionary movement should be awake to these 
changes and imbued with the spirit which would enable 
it to carry on the Christian enterprise fruitfully in the 
new India which was being born. The success of the 


Council in the past and the foundation of mutual 


confidence which had been laid, should enable them to 


advance now tothe consideration of very far-reaching 
proposals which would be laid before them. A cordial 
“welcome was extended to the visitors from overseas. 
who were attending the Council, and especially to Mr, ~~ 
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J. H. Oldham, to whose labours in the development 
and consolidation of missionary co-operation at the 
Home Base the Chairman paid a tribute. 


Members Present. 


The Roll-Call of members present was taken, and 
the following were in attendance :— 
Madras «+ Rey. J. Aberly, p.p. 
Rev. J. J. Banninga, p.p. 
Mr. P. 0. Philip 
Bombay ++» Bishop of Bombay. 
Rev. Canon Joshi. 
Rev. John McKenzie. 
Mid-India see Rev. Yohan Masih. 
Rev. Dr, W.C. MeDougall. 
Ne Rev. M. H. Lehman. 
United Provinces ... Rai Bahadur A. C. Mukerji. 
Rev. Ray C. Smith. 
oe Bishop F. W. Warne. 
Bengal and Assam ... Rev. G. Ewan, Ph. D. 
Rev. B, A. Nag. 
Punjab v. Rev. J, ©. Butcher, 
Rev. Alex. McLeish. 
Rev. Rbt. Maxwell. 
Bihar and Orissa «+» Rev. A. G. Atkins. 
Rev. P. L. Singh. 


Burnia .. Rev. J. E. Cummings. 
oe Rev. W. E Wiatt, 
Ceylon we Rev. A, Li. Dibben, 


Mr. S. deSaram,” 

Rey. J. S. de Silva. 
__ Co-opted.—Kev. H. Anderson, Rev. B. T, Badley, 
Rev, J. R. Chitamber, Miss Maya Das, Rev. J. ©. R 
Ewing, p.b., Kev. F. R. Felt, Bishop Fisher, Miss 
Gordon, Rev. H. Gulliford, Mrs, Holland, Rev. G. 
Howells, Ph. D. Rev. J. H. Maclean, The Metropolitan, 
Prof. S.C. Mukerji, Rev. N. Macnicol, D. Litt., Mr. 


K. TY, Paul, Bishop Robinson, Prof, Sirajuddin, — 


Bishop in Tinnevelly, 
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The following intimated their inability to attend : 
The Rev, A.C. Clayton, the Rev, J. ©. Evans, Miss 
Grover, the Bishop of Madras, the Rev. D. G. M. Leith, 
the Bishop in Chota Nagpur, Dewan Bahadur W, L, 
Venkataramiah, the Bishop in Dornakal, 


The roll-call showed that out of 50 members of the 
Council, only 8 were unable to be present, 


To aid the secretary in his work the Rey. W. Paton 
and the Rev. B. Bhaskare, not being members of the 
Council, were appointed minute secretaries. 


Minutes of the Executive Committee.—It was 
reported that the Minutes of the Executive Committee 
held in Calcutta, July 21, 1921, had been printed, 
eirculated, and ratified, 


I. Preliminaries, 


1 Hours of Session.—Jn the recommendation 
of the Kxecutive it was agreed that the session 
of Business should be from 9-45 to 11-15 a.m, 
and from 11-45a.m. to 1-30 p.m., with devotional 
exercises from 11-15 to 11-45 a.m., and | in the afternoon 
from 2-30 to 5 p.m, 


2. Arrangements for. Devotional Meetings.—The 
following arrangements for services of worship and 
prayer were reported ; the meetings at the times 
arranged to be in the hands of the Metropolitan, Mr. P, 
O. Philip, Dr. J. ©. Robbins, Mr. J. M. Speers, the Rev. 
C. C. B. Bardsley, and the Rev. J. de-Silva. A special 
united devotional: service was conducted on Sunday, 


as [5th at 3 p.m. by Mr. J. H. Oldham. 


3. ‘Appointment of Business Committee.—U pon 
the recommendation of the Executive Committee the 
following were appointed to the Business Committee :— 
the Officers of the Council, viz., the Metropolitan, 
Professor 8, ©. Mukerji, the Rev, Ray C, Smith, the 
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Rev, Herbert Anderson, together with Mr. K, T. Paul, 
the Rev, Dr, Macnicol, ‘Miss Maya Das, the Rev. J. H. 


Maclean, 


Bishop J, W. Robinson, and the Bishop in 
Tinnevelly, 


4, Rules of Procedure—Upéon the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Committee the following rules of 
procedure were adopted : :— 


(1) 


That all substantive resolutions must be 


submitted in writing, 


(2) That.the Business Committee be empomened 


(3) 


(4) 


(6) 


to decide the order of subjects at each 
session, and, if necessary, the time to be 
allotted to each, with the. limitation to 
opening and subsequent’ speakers, 


That recommendations and resolutions by 


Standing Committees or individual mem- 
bers shall first be submitted to the Busi- 
ness Committee for its approval in regard 
to the form in which they shall be present- 
ed to the Council, except in the case of 
resolutions arising in the course of debate. 


That the acceptance by the Council of- the 


reports of Standing Committees implies 
the approval of the reports as to their 
general substance, but the Council holds 
itself responsible only for those resolu- 
tions which are passed by it. 


That substitutes for representatives of Pro- 


vincial Councils take their place on Council 
meetings only, and not as members of the 
Standing Committees to which the repre- 
sentatives belong. 


That resolutions, formally moved, considered 


and voted on by the Council, even. if 
rejected by a majority of votes, be recorded 
on the minutes kept by the Secretary, 
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5. Visitors to the Council. —Upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Committee it was decided:— — 


(1) That all members of Standing Committees 
of the Council be permitted ‘to be present, 
but not to take part in the deliberations of 


the Council except with the permission of 
the Chair ; 


(2) That all hosts and hostesses be given a most 
cordial welcome to attend the meetings of 
the Council, and 


(3) That the admission of other local visitors 
desirous of attending the meetings of the 
Council be dealt with by the officers of the 
pleas is) eo 
The Council weleomedjthe following visitors at the 
different sessions ; 


From overseas—Rev. and Mrs. A, E. Armstrong, 
Secretary, Foreign Missions Committee. Presbyterian 
Church in Canada ; Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Jenkins, 
Secretary, Poreion Department International Committee 
Y.M.'0. A. ; Dr. and Mrs. J. 0. Robbins, Secretary, 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society ; Chairman, 
Student Volunteer Missionary Union; Mr. and 
Mrs. James M. Speers, Vice-President, Board of 
Foreign Missions, Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 
A. ; Treasurer, International Missionary Council; and 
the following members of the Church Missionary 
Society Delegation—Rev. C. C. B. and Mrs. Bardsley, 
Honorary Secretary, C. M. 8.; Mr. J. Gurney 
Barclay, Missionary in Japan; Dr. K. M. Bose, 
Rey, Dr. Garfield Williams, Educational Secretary, 
C. M. 8.; Miss D. Rhoda Williams, Committee, 
C. M. S.; also Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Oldham, 
Secretary, ‘International Missionary Council ; Miss 
Gibson. Visitors resident in India were—Bishop F. B. 
Fisher, Methodist Episcopal Church, Calcutta ; Rev. 
A. G. Fraser, Trinity College, Kandy ; Rev. W. Paton, 
Y. M.C. A. ; Miss Greenfield, Lahore ; ‘Miss Latham, 
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S. P. G., Ahmednagar; Miss Tickell, S, P. G., Hubli ; 
Mr. Ross, Church of the Brethren ; . Rey, J,C, Chatterji 
Delhi, 


lt was decided that the visitors from overseas should 
be accorded the courtesy of the House, and be invited 
to take part in any of the discussions as they might 
wish, 


II. Constitutional Matters. 


1, It was reported that the following new mem- 
bers of Council were present as representative members 
of Provincjal Councils, or their substitutes, or as co- 
opted members :— . 


_» Madras, Dr. Banninga ; Mid-India, Dr. W, C, 
Macdougall ; Bengal and Assam, Dr. Ewan and the 
Kev, B. A. Nag ; Burma, the Rev. W. T, Wiatt ; 
Ceylon, the Rev. A. E. Dibben. Oo-opted members ; 
Bishop Fisher and Miss Gordon. 


2. Appointment of the Nomination Committee— 
Upon the recommendation of the Executive Committee 
the Council appointed a Nomination Committee con- 
sisting of the Executive Committee, together with the 
Conveners of all the Standing Committees, and second- 
year representatives of Provincial Councils, (or; if 
absent, first-year representatives) to make nominations 
and report at a later meeting upon 


(1) Co-opted membership of the Council for 
1922, 
(2) Officers of the Council for 1922. 
(3) Executive Committee of Council for 1922. 
(4) Standing Committees of the Council for 
1922, and their Conveners. 
' Both the Bengal representatives being in their first 
year, it was decided that Dr. Ewan should sit on the 
Nomination Committee, 


3 
III. Special Subject. 


Mr. J. H. Oldham introduced the special subjects 
to which the attention of the Council was to be called. 
The first of these was that of 


1. Relatfons with Government.—Mr, Oldham 


sketched the formation of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, from which he brought a most cordial 
greeting to the National Missionary Council of © 
India, and explained its present constitution and 
functions and its relations to the different Missionary 
Boards. He then dealt in detail with two issues which 
had arisen, (1) the position of the Christian Movement 
throughout the world in relation to Governmental 
restrictions on the freedom of missionaries, and (2) the 
question of forced labour in Kenya Colony. In regard 
to the first point, he explained the change in the attitude 
of Government as the result of war conditions, and 
outlined the directions in which the views of the mis- 
sionary bodies had been successfully urged upon Gov- 
ernments through the existence of an instrument—the 
international’ missionary staff—representing them all. 
In regard to (2), the Kenya labour question, he demon- 
strated the importance of such issues from the point 
of view of the missionary enterprise, and described 
the way in which the moral judgment of the Christian 
Church had been brought to bear in the solution of the 
question, 


‘In the discussion which followed, particular atteti: 
tion was paid to the form of undertaking now requited 
of alien missionaries, and it was decided that, certaihi 
difficulties laving arisen with regard to the present 
form, Mr, Oldham should be invited to take up the 
matter with the Government. 


2. Christian Educatioi.Mr. Oldham then brought 
before the Council the matter of Christian Education, 
and dealt with the present position of education in the 
Wission-field, the relation of Christian Edueation to the 
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general education policy of the new administration and 
to national education, the recommendations of the 
Commission on Village Education in India, and the 
resolutions passed by the Bombay, Madras, Bengal 
and Assam, and Bihar and Orissa Representative 
Councils of Missions, and by the Telugu Missions 
Conference. 


3. Relation between Indians and Europeans :— 
He further dealt with the relations between Indians 
ant Kuropeans in the activities of Church and Mission, 
and with the extent to which the N. M. C. and the 
Provincial Councils provide an adequate means for the 
expression of the Christian stand-point, and for the 
effective influence of the united Christian forces in the 
national life of India. . 


In view of the great importance of the matters 
brought forward by Mr. Oldham, after a considerable 
amount of general discussion, certain parts of the 
Reports of the Education, Ke-organisation, Literature 
and Survey Committees, which bore upoa the larger} 
subject, were taken in connection with it, and the 
whole question was then submitted to a Special. com- 
mittee consisting of ths following :— 


The Right Rev. the Bishop in Tinnevelly, Chairman. 

Rey. H. Anderson, Secretary of the English Baptist 
Mission in India. 

Right Rev. the Bishop of Bombay. 

Rev. J. R. Chitambar, President of Reid College, Lucknow. 

Rey. J. E. Cummings, American Baptist Mission, Burma. 

Miss Maya Das, Young Women’s Christian Association. 

Rey. J. ©. R. Ewing, Secretary of the Ameriean ‘Presby- 
terian’ Missions in India. 

Bishop F. B. Fisher, Methodist Episcopal Chuxch. 

Miss E. A. Gordon, United Free. Church of. Seotland. Mis- 
gion, Poona. 

Rey. G. Howells, Principal of Serampore Collage. 

Rey. J. H. Maclean, United Free Church of Scotland 
Mission, Conjeeveram. 

Rev. Jobn MacKenzie, Principal of Wilson College, 

Bombay. 

Rev. N. Macnicol, United Free Church of. Scotland Mission 

Poona. 
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Rev. Yohan Masih, Canadian Presbyterian Mission, Indore. 

The Most Reverend the Metropolitan. 

Rai Bahadur A. C. Mukerji, Benares. 

Professor S.C. Mukerji, Serampore College. 

Rey. B. A. Nag, Baptist Mission, Calcutta. 

K. T. Paul Esq., Young Men’s Christian Association. 

P. O. Philip, National Missionary Society. 

Bishop J. W. Robinson, Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Rev. J. S. DeSilva, Wesleyan Methodist Mission, Kandy, 
Ceylon. 

Rey. Ray C. Smith, American Presbyterian Mission, 
Fatehpur. 

Rey. A. E. Armstrong, Secretary of the Foreign Missions 
Committee of the Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
Toronto. 

Rev. C. C. B. Bardsley D.D, Honorary Secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society, London. 

J. H. Oldham, Secretary of the International Missionary 
Council. 

Rey. J. C. Robbins, D.D., Secretary of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, New York. 

James M. Speers, Vice-President of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, and Treasurer of the International 
Missionary Council. 


Afternoon sessions of the Council were cancelled on three 
days, in order to alter the special committee time to meet, and 
interim reports were made to the Council. The following 
important resolutions, dealing with the two main subjects with 
which the Committee had to deal, were submitted to the 
Council, and after thorough discussion passed unanimously : 


I. The National Missionary Council at its meeting at Poona 
had before it proposals arising in the first instance out of the 
report on Village Education, which had already been fully con- 
sidered by the provincial representative Councils in Bombay, 
Madras, Bengal and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, and Mid-India, 
and by the Telugu Missions Conference. All the , Provincial 
Gouncils which had the opportunity of considering the matter had 
passed unanimous resolutions expressing a desire that the best 
knowledge experience and counsel should be made available for 
those engaged in educational work in India, more particularly 
in the field of rural education. There seemed to the Council to 
_ be at the present time an equally urgent need in India of provi- 
ding some more effective means of evoking, co-ordinating and 
expressing thought on difficult and pressing missionary problems, 
and it was deeply impressed by the evidence submitted to it of 
the value of the work done and the results achieved in this 
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matter in recent years at the home base by the International 
Missionary Council, and the Foreign Missions Conferences in 
North America and Great Britain, and the appreciation by the 
home boards of the work of these bodies. 


The Council having devoted the greater part of its time to 
the careful, deliberate and prayerful consideration of the whole 
subject, resolves, provided the necessary resources are available, 
to appoint a group of five officers to serve the National Mis- 
sionary Council and the Provincial Councils in -the matters 
referred to in the preceding paragraph. 


The Council resolves to approach the National Council of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations to ask them to release 
Dr. 8. K. Datta and the Rev. W. Paton to serve as two of these 
officers. The Council realizes the great sacrifice that is demanded 
from the Young Men’s Christian Association if Dr. 8. K. Datta 
and Mr. W. Paton are set free for this work, but in the interest 
of the Christian movement in India as a whole they venture to 
ask the National Council of Young Men’s Christian Associations 
to make the contribution of those who through their special 
experience of interdenominational and international work in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association are peculiarly fitted for the 
service they are desired to render. 


The Council gratefully avails itself of the willingness of Rai- 
Bahadur A. C. Mukerji, in response to the invitation of the 
‘Council, to place his services at the disposal of the Council during 
the period of his approaching furlough, to help in starting the 
experiment, and cordially invites him’ to serve as one of the 
officers for the period named. 


The Council instructs the Executive Committee, after due 
enquiry, to make two further appointments, one man and one 
woman, having special experience and qualifications for giving 
help in village education, and to take all other necessary steps 
to give effect to the resolution of the Council. 


The Council received from Mr. Oldham a report of a con- 
ference of secretaries and members of Canadian mission boards 
held in’ Toronto, at which those present expressed their belief 
that if any specific recommendations embodying the special needs 
which exist at the present time, and setting forth the manner 
in which help could best be rendered, came from the representa- | 
tive missionary bodies in India and from representative Indian 
Christians, the same would receive most careful and sympathetic 
consideration by similar bodies in Canada. The Council expres- 
“ges its warm appreciation of the sympathetic attitude of the 

Canadian Mission boards, and asks Mr. Oldham to transmit 
this resolution to the mission boards in Canada, with a view to 
ascertaining whether Canada would be willing, as a national — 
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Christian contribution to India at the present time, to give sub- 
stantial financial help for a period of three or five years, with 
a yiew to making the desired experiment possible. 


The Council remits to the Executive Committee the prepara- 
tion of a budget and the completion of arrangements in accordance 
with the preceding resolution, and entrusts Mr, Oldham with 
the responsibility of laying the whole matter before the home 
boards in Great Britain, the United States, Canada, Australia 
and the Continent of Europe, and of carrying through the ar- 
rangement under the direction of the Executive Committee. 


The Council has prepared a new draft constitution in which 
it has laid down that “the only bodies entitled to determine mis- 
sionary policy are the Churches and Missions,” and the Council 
desires to make clear that in taking the action set forth in the 
preceding paragraph it is its intention that this principle should 
be the basis of all its work, and of that of its officers. The 
confidence of the home boards in the work of the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, the Conference of Missionary 
Societies in Great Britian, and the International Missionary 
Council is the result of loyal adherence to this principle and of 
the fact that the officers of these bodies have not acted ahead 
of the wishes of the boards, but only in those matters in regard 
to which there is evidence that the boards themselves desire to 
take common action. It is the intention of the National Mis- 
sionary Council that similar regard should be paid in India to the 
authority and complete autonomy of the Churches and Missions 
in India, and that they shall not at any time be committed, 
without their full and deliberate consent, by the National Mis- 
sionary Council or its officers to any course which may be contrary 
to their wishes. 


In taking the action set forth in this resolution the Council 
 hasihad continually in view that the primary, fundamental purpose 
of Missions in India is the evangelization of India and the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God. The action has been taken 

in the belief that it will conduce to the furtherance of this 

fundamental aim by helping towards the solution of the many 
_ difficult problems involved in its realization, and by leading to 
‘the more effective co-operation of the Christian forces in India 
in the accomplishment of their central purpose. 


- With a view to explaining more fully to the Indian Church 
and the missionary body in India what is proposed, the Council 
instructs its Executive to prepare a pamphlet for wide circula- 
tion among missionary workers in India. The Council further 
refers to the Executive to consider whether, with a view to 
obtaining the widest expression of missionary opinion on the 
problems facing 'the Christian Church in India at the present 
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time, including the matters dealt with in this resolution, 
it is desirable to arrange for the holding at a not distant 
date of an All-India Christian Conference of Indian Christians 
and Missionaries. 


II. The National Missionary Council recommends to 
the Provincial Representative Councils of Missions 


(a) That the name be changed to the Christian Council in 
(name of Province). 


(b) That some such provision as the following be inserted 
in the Constitution :— 


The Council is established on the basis that the only 

bodies entitled to determine missionary policy are 
the Churches and Missions. The functions of the 
Council are therefore consultative, and it will take 
action only when it is assured that such action is in 
accordance with the wishes of the bodies represented 
in the Council. Where there is divergence of 
view the Council, if it takes action’ tit*all, will do 
so only on behalf of, and in the name of, those 
bodies which desire such action to be taken. In 
no circumstances will the Council commit the 
Churches or the Missions to any attitude or course 
of action without their. consent. 


(c) That immediate steps be taken, where this has not al- 
ready been done, to make the Council representative 
of Churches as well as of Missions. 


It is suggested that each Council should appoint a 
small sub-committee to prepare a scheme assigning to 
each Christian community and the related Missions 
or Mission representation on the Council correspond- 
ing roughly to its strength and influence as judged by 
(a) the number of Communicants or members in full 
standing (b) the number of Foreign Missionaries and 
(ec) the number and character of its educational 
institutions. In cases where the Mission organiza- 
tion is distinct from the Church the number of 
representatives would be divided between the Church 
and the Mission respectively. It is desirable that 
the provisions of the scheme should ensure that the 
number of Indian representatives on the Council 
should be at least equal to the number of Foreign 
Missionaries. It is also desirable that the number of. 
women on the Council should be greater than it has 
been in the past. It is assumed that provision will be 
made, as at present, for adding a certain number of | 
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members by co-option. It is further suggested that 
the travelling expenses of all their members should 
be paid by the Provincial Councils, and that the funds 
needed should be raised by an equitable assessment 
on the various bodies sending representatives. 


(d@) That witha view to the development of Missionary 
co-operation on similar lines throughout India 
Provincial Councils be requested, before they finally 
adopt their constitutions, to submit the draft for 
comment to the National Missionary Council. 


III. The Council approves of the following outline constitu- 
tion of the National Christian Council of India, Burma and 
Ceylon, and submits it to the Provincial Councils for their 
comment, with a view to its adoption by the National Missionary 
Council at its next meeting. 


I, Name.—The Council shall be called the National 
Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon. 


II, Basis.—The Council is established on the basis that 
the only bodies entitled to determine Missionary 
policy are the Churches and Missions. 


Tt is recognised that the successful working of the Council 
is entirely dependent on the gift from God of the spirit of fellow- 
ship, mutual understanding and desire to co-operate. 


III. Objects.—The objects of the Council shall be :— 


1. To stimulate thinking and investigation on Missionary 
questions, to enlist in the solution of those questions 
the best knowledge and experience to be found in 
India and other countries and to make the results 
available for all Churches and Missions in India. 


2. To help to coordinate the activities of the Provincial 
Councils and to assist them to cooperate with each 
other where such cooperation is desirable. 


8. Through common cansultation to help to form Christian 
public opinion and bring it to bear on the moral and 
social problems of the day. 


4,. To be in communication with the International Mis- 
sionary Council regarding such matters as call for 
consideration or action from the point of view ef the 
Indian Mission field as a whole. 


5. To make provision for the convening of an All-India 
Christian Conference when such is in the opinion 
of the Council desirable, 
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IV. Membership.—The Council shall be constituted as 
follows :— 


1, Four members shall be appointed by each 
Provincial Christian Council, not less than two 
of whom § shall. be Indians. Of the four 
representatives first appointed, two shall be 
appointed to hold office for two years and two 
for a period of four years. All subsequent 
appointments shall be for four years. 

2. The National Council shall have power to co-opt 
additional members the number of whom shall 
not exceed one half of the elected represen- 
tatives. Of these not less than half shall be 
Indians. Of those first appointed half shall 
hold office for two years and half for four 
years, all subsequent appointments to! be for a 
period of four years. 


V. Officers.—The National Council shall have power to ap- 
point officers to carry out the functions assigned to it. 
The Council shall determine the terms and periods of 
their appointment. 


VI. Ezxecutive-—The Council shall appoint at each regular 
meeting an Executive Committee of twelve members, 
in addition to such officers as the Council shall appoint 
as members of the Executive, to act for it in intervals, 
between its meetings, with the right to fill vacancies 
in its own membership. 


VII, Meeting.—The National Council shall ordinarily meet 
every second year, but a special meeting of the 
Council may be called, or the regular meeting post- 
poned, if the Executive, after consulting the Pro- 
vincial Councils, is satisfied that this is desirable. 


VIII, Committees.—I£ questions arise which call for consi- 

deration in relation to India as a whole the Council or 
its Executive may from time to time appoint com- 
mittees to deal with such matters, such committees 
to carry out such duties as may be assigned to them 
until the next meeting of the National Council. 


IX. Amendments.—The Constitution may be amended by 
the Council at its annual meeting, provided (1) that 
notice of the proposed amendments be given in writing 
to the Secretaries not less than two months before the 
date fixed for the Annual Meeting, and submitted | 
by them to all the members not less than one month 
before the same date; and (2) that not fewer than 
two-thirds of those present support the amendment, 
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IV. The Council remits to the Executive toconsider the 
question whether it is desirable that certain provinces, in view 
of the greater progress and extent in them of the Christian 
movement, should be allotted a number of representatives 
greater than four. 

V. The Council desires to draw the attention of Provincial 
Councils to the importance of the inclusion of women among 
the representatives elected to the National Missionary Council. 


IV. Reports of Standing Committees of 
the Council. 


1. Public Questions.— Professor Mukerji presented 
the Roport on the Legal Handbook, describing the lines 
on which it was being prepared and the scope which 
it was to cover, (see Report 1920, pp. 28—9) and the 
extent of progress made. The following Resolution 


was passed :— 


VI. Resolved :—That the N. M. ©. approves of the lines 
upon which the Legal Handbook has been commenced, and 
requests the editor to complete it on the same lines. 

The Bishop of Bombay presented the Committee’s proposals 
regarding the Indian Christian Marriage Act. He outlined the 
history of the Council, dealing with the questions, and expotinded 
the principles upon which it was suggested that legislation 
should proceed, and for which the approval of the Council was 
sought. A long and detailed examination ensued, both of the 
details of the proposed Amendment to the Act, and of the 
principles upon which it was based. 

The principles, as agreed upon by the Council, are as 
follows :— 

VII. 1. The Christian Church, or, while it tg divided, 
Ghurches should in India regulate the marriages of Christians, 
and the state should recognise the regulations of the Christian 
Churches. 

2. The Act should be redrafted in two Parts on the ‘basis 

of domicile. 
3. There should bea schedule of Christian bodies, who 
report to the Goverment of India their own marriage regulations 
and satisfy the Government that those regulations secure the 
fulfilment of the general requirements of this Act, and when 
any Christian body is placed on the schedule, its own regulations 
_ will govern the marriages of all members of that body, and its 
ministers will in virtue of their position as ministers 'be-atithor- 
ised under this Act to'solemnize marriages. 
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As however the schedule of Christian bodies will not éover 
the whole ground, (in particular Marriage Registrars will need 
instructions,) it is desirable that some general requirements of 
marriage should be agreed upon by consultation between those 
who together can represent the whole Christian community, 
and these requirements should be recognised by Government by 
insertion in the Act. 

4, The Act should contain a list of the minimum require- 
ments which should be fulfilled in any Christian marriage by 
whomscever solemnised, and the Council is prepared to recom- 
mend to Government the list of general requirements which 
stands in the Report, subject to the reconsideration of certain 
points. 5. je 

5. A Table of Prohibited Degrees should form part ‘of the 
general requirements, and the Committee is asked to investigate 
further what are the degrees actually prohibited at the present 
time in different Churches. 

6.. In addition to the approval of these principles and the 
detailed endorsement of the Amendment, (which igs not given 
here as itis separately published), the following resolutions 
were passed. 


RESOLVED :— 


VIII..1. That the Council's general acceptance of the Report 
be recorded and the Report be printed, and that the opinions of 
Missions and the Christian public be invited upon it and that 
these opinions be sent within four months to Professor S. C. 
Mukerji, Serampore College, Bengal. 

2. That Professor 8. C. Mukerji and the Bishop of Bombay 
be requested to consider any suggestions which may be received 
tinder the last resolutions and to incorporate them if they think 
fit in the Report. 

3. That Professor S. C. Mukerji and the Bishop of Bombay 
be authorized to communicate the Report to the authorities of 
the Roman Catholic Church and to ‘discover the probable 
attitude of that Church towards the suggested hin cee cine 
to the Act. 

4, That if no serious difficulties are encotintered from ious 
to whom the report and draft are submitted, Professor §. C, 
Mukerji and the Bishop of Bombay be requested to negotiate 
with the Government of India for the introduction of amend- 
ments to the Act on the lines of the report and draft. 


(ii) Indians in Kenya Colony. The position of 
Indians in Kenya Colony was brought before the 
Council, and the following resolution was passed : 


The attention of the National Missionary Council has been 
directed to the position of Indians in Hast Africa, 
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The Council has not, at the time at its disposal, been able 
to deal with all the aspects of this question but desires to call 
‘public attention to the following statements which’are of 
cardinal importance in the matter. 


First, a resolution of the Conference of Prime Ministers 
and representatives of the United Kingdom, the Dominions and 
India, held in 1921 contains the statements that— 


“there is an incongruity between the position of India as 
an equal member of.the British Empire and the exist- 
ence of disabilities upon British Indians lawfully 
domiciled in some other parts of the Empire.” 

and that 


“St is desirable that the rights 6f such Indians to citizen- 
ship should be recognised.” 


Second, the present Secretary of State for the Colonies has 
made the statement that 


“there should be no barrier of race, colour or creed which 
should prevent any man by merit trom reaching ahy 
station if he is fitted for it,” 


The National Missionary Council heartily welcomes these 
statements and hopes that the Government of the Union of 
South Africa may soon see its way to give its adherence to them. 


The National Missionary Council heartily supports the Gov- 
ernment of India in its efforts to secure just treatment for the 
Indian community in Hast Africa. The Council holds that if the 
British Government has adopted the principles which under- 
lie the statements quoted above, it is unjust to refuse to apply 
. these principles in a single case like that of Hast Africa. 


It has been brought to the notice of the Council that some 
prominent advocates of the policy of restricting the citizen 
rights of the Indians in East Africa have publicly stated that 
- they advocate this policy in the interests of Christianity. To 
this plea the Council unhesitatingly replies that the interests 
of: Christianity have never been advanced by denying to anyone 
Justice, and fair-play. 


Git): Moilabar.—-At the neaee of the Sunday aetonailed 
meeting of the Council Mr. C. F. Andrews spoke to the Council 
and visitors about.the situation in Malabar, and made sugges« 
tidns as to the different ways in which the: help.of the Chris 
forces could be given. 


2. The Training of Missionaries —1 he Ra was 
presented by Dr, Aberly, and the Kesolutions passed 
“appear at the appropriate places in the Keport. ae 


3 


© 
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The Committee rejoice to learn that plans for the Prepara- 
tion. of , missionaries are assuming definite shape. There is 
general agreement on the following points:-— 


1. ‘That while a general preparation is as necessary as ever, 
the day is past when this may be regarded ‘as suffici- 
ent (See Mr. Oldham’s Tract on the Essential Quali- 
fications of a Missionary.) 

That. educational missionaries need to have special 
preparation for their work just'as other professionals 
have. (See recommendations of Board of Study for 
the preparation of Missionaries March 11, 1921.) 


3. That Phonetics, theoretical and practical, ought to be 
taught at the Home Base. 


4. That furloughs, and especially the first furlough, ought 
to be utilized by missionaries for further preparation. 


These matters being settled your Gommittee would’ eall 
attention to the facilities that exist for such preparation. We 
therefore recommend and request Council to give the information 
to those interested. 


vo 


RESOLVED :— 
X. 1. That the Provincial Councils be asked to. bring 
_ to the attention of all missionartes going on furlough that they 
ut themselves into communication with Miss Gollock or Dr. 
Frank Sanders * so that-they may have the benefit of their help 
in'securing the advantages of the courses offered to missionaries. 


2. That this Council appeals to Home Boards to make such 
arrangements that it may be posssible for their missionaries 
to take advantage of courses offered for such Preparation. 


_ The matters that the Committee think ought to engage our 
attention in India are chiefly the following :— 


PAL: Observations should be made regarding the euitability 
of, the courses of preparation, and findings communicated to 
“Secretaries in Great Britain and. in America. As te are ¢ a 


«atthe beginning of such preparation, we ‘realize that the tf 


“for observations on any lareg ae ‘thas hardly come as yet. 


~ Rasotvep -— 


X1.—That Council request Provineial Councils to consider 
how far the Preparation given at the home base is adapted 
to our needs dnd make recommendations regarding ie same 
. this Committee. 


a * ‘the address oF Miss Gollook'i is Hdinburgh Housg 2, Baton. Share, 
Jiondari 8. W.1., and of Dr. Sanders, 25, Madison Avenue, New York. 


at 


~= 
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-2, The question of Language Schools is no nearer 
solution than it has. been hitherto. The committee hag 
learned that the idea of one Language School for all 
India has been advocated in some quarters. This view 
finds no support among the Members of this Com- 
mittee. The Language Schools that exist in some 
places feel themselves handicapped by want of suitable 

buildings and want of proper superintendence and 

Staff. The Council has heretofore passed Resolutions 
on Language Schools and nothing seems needed 
along this line except to call attention to them. ( See 
Report 1919. ) 


One question that the Committee could not help but haye 
brought to its attention in this time of unrest in India with itg 
changed relations of European and Indian not only in’ thé 
eountry in general but also in the Church itself, is 'the peculiar 
preparation demanded by this very unrest. 


RESOLVED :—~ 


XI, 1.—That this Council calls attention to the harm that is 
done by missionaries of narrow sympathies and outlook and 
requests Boards to pay due regard to this both in the prepara- 
tion, appointment and retention of missionaries. 


2. That facilities be provided for bringing new mis- 
stonaries into close relationship with Indians and especially 
Indian Christians. 


IT WAS FURTHER RESOLVED :— 


XIII, 1. That the Committee be asked to report on the 
question of enrolling missionaries to secure an adequate know- 
ledge of Indian religion and Indian culture, 

2. That the Committee be asked to take into consideration, 
during the next year, the question of the preparation, training, 
and post graduate study of Indian missionaries. 


During the last year this committee has-been in correspon- 


- dence with the Secretaries of the Board of Missionary prepara- 


tion both in Great Britain and in America with a view to finding 


‘out how we might co-ordinate our work so far as it affects India. 


Correspondence put into our hands information which we believe 
ought to be placed at the disposal of Provincial Councils and 


through them of missionaries in general. 


3. German Missions.—The following report was 


submitted :— 


The Committee which is a Committee both of the National 
Missionary Council and the Madras Representative ‘Council 
of Missions hag during the past year met on five occasions, and 
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has dealt with various subjects in connection with the main- 
tenance of the activities formerly carried on by the German 
Missions and the Basel Mission. 


‘1. The Basel Industrials—The deed of Indenture trans- 
ferring the Basel Industrials to the Commonwealth: Trust Ltd. 
referred to in the report of last year, was executed and registered 
at Madras on 21st. August 1920. . From that date the Common- 
wealth Trust has been carrying on the Industrials. The arrange- 
ment under this indenture is that a dividend of 5% free of 
income tax should be paid to the shareholders, all net profits 
being used for the maintenance of Educational, Religious and 
Philanthropic work, primarily in connection with the areas in 
India where the Basel Industrials have hitherto been.carried on. 
After 1924, however, the profits will be available, for similar 
educational: and philanthropie purposes not only in that parti- 
cular-area but in any part of India under conditions approved 
by a Board of Trustees in London. One half of the number of 
Trustees is elected by the Commonwealth Trust, the other 
half is elected by the Conference of British Missionary Societies, 
All the members of the Trust hold office subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of State for India. The present members of the 
Trust are as follows :—Chairman, Charles H. Roberts Esq. ; 
J. H. Qldham, Esq.: Sir Michael Sadler, K: C. 8S. L; A. L. 
Smith, Master of Bailiol » G. F. Barbour, Ph. D.; Sir. "Arthur 
Steel-Maitland, Bt. M. P.: G. L. Craik, Esq. ; Col. Sir Robert 
Williams, Bt. m. P.; Rey, W. Goudie ; The Rt. Hon, Lord 
Justice Younger; Lord Meston ; Albert Mansbridge, Esq, + 


~* In the event of the Commonwealth Trust not carrying on 
the Industrials in aecordance with the provisions of the deed of 
Indenture the Governor-General-in-Council reserves to himself 
the right to retransfer the Industrials to the Mission” Trust of 
Southern India. 


2. Mission work of the Basel Mission ——The arrangement 


for the Mission work of the Basel Mission has continued during 
the past year on the same lines as previously reported. Certain 
difficulties have however arisen in Malabar with reference 
to the organisation of the work there. A conference on the 
subject was held at Calicut on November 15, 16 and 17, 1921, 
and as a result internal arrangements have been made which 
have been accepted, subject to the approval of the local chur- 
ches, by the Malabar Church Council, the Malabar Board of 
Management, and the Executive of the South India United 
Church. The Rev. J. H. Dickson continues to represent the 
S. I. U. Church in Malabar and efforts are being made to secure 
further help for the work through the appointment of one or 
two additional representatives of the South India United Church. 
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_(b) The Kanarese Evangelical Mission has continued to 
be responsible for the Kanarese work in South Kanara and South 
Mahratta, The term of office of the Rev. W. E. Tomlinson who 
has been Secretary for the Mission since August Ist, 19)2() expires 
in June 1922. Dr. P. de Benoit has accepted the invitation of 
the Committee of Control of the Kanarese Evangelical Mission 
to come to India to be Secretary of the Mission, - He is expected 
to reach India in February. 

(© The Wesleyan Missionary Society, the National 
Missionary Society and the Madras Christian College have 
continued their responsibility for the management of the work 
in the Nilgiris and Coorg, Honavar, and the Malabar Christian 
College respectively. 


_ 3. The Pension Funds of the Basel Mission. The Mission 
Trust of Southern India has given anxious consideration to the 
position of the Catechists’ Pension Fund and the Schoolmasters’ 
Pension Fund of the late Basel Mission. The funds have been 
carefully examined by Reginald C. Simmonds, Esq. Assistant 
Actuary, Alliance Assurance Co., London. Mr. Simmonds 
has reported that there is a total deficiency on the two 
funds of Rs. 605,164, and that uniess the two funds 
ean be assured of a substantial income from other sources 
there is no reasonable hope of their being continued. The 
Trust has resolved to ask the Board of Trustees in London 
to which the profits of the Industrials will accrue to give as an 
annual contribution to the Pension Funds Rs, 12,000 per year 
for the ensuing fifty years. This is a very large request to 
make but the two funds involve 592 members and pensioners 
with many dependants, and the Trust feels that it-must make 
every possible attempt to secure funds so that the small pension 
of these: dependants may be continued. It is hoped that the 
Board of Trustees in London will accept this proposal. 


4. German. Lutheran . Missions—The work of the 
Schleswig-Holstein Mission has continued to be carried on by 
the American Lutheran Mission and three additional mis- 
sionaries are now being appointed to that field by the American 
Lutheran Mission. 

‘The work of the Hermannsburg aiden has been earried 
on by the American Ohio Mission. 

' The work of the Leipzic Lutheran Mission has again been 
maintained by the joint efforts of the Church of Sweden 
Mission and the Tamil Lutheran Church. 


9d. The Mission Trust of Southern India at present consists 
of ae following members :— 
Appointed by the National Missionary Council :—Rev. D. 
G. M. Leith, M.A., Chairman ; M. D. Devadoss, Esq., 
BAL, Bl; M.L.C. ; Rev. W. Meston, M.A., B.D, 
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Appointed by Government :—Paul: Appasamy, Esq., M, A., 
LL.B.’ ;H. R. Uzielli, Esq., 1.0.8. 


The Trust was constituted as a corporate body with perpe- 
tual succession and a common geal, and all its acts validated and 
confirmed by an Act passed in the Indian Legislative Assembly 
which received the sanction of the Governor-General-in- Council 
on March 27th 1921 known as Act No. 9 of 1921. 


The Trust has continued to deal with many important 
questions with reference to the property of the Leipzic Lutheran 
Mission, the Schleswig-Holstein Mission, the [Hormannsburg 
Mission and the Basel Mission, all of which is vested in the 
Trust. The Trust however has not power to sell any property 
without the previous sanction of the Governor-in-Council, 


6. Allocation of Funds.—F¥or the year 1921 the Committee 
on German Missions allotted from the profits of the Industrials 
sums of money as follows, amongst the various bodies that took 
over the work formerly carried on by the Basel Mission :— 


Rs. 
National Missionary Society, Honavar ves 70400 
’ Pension Funds s Aare vis £2500 
Pension for Mrs, Stokes fee Ae 960 
Malabar Christian College Ps vv 4000. 
Nilgiris and Coorg, Wesleyan Missionary Sty. 15000 
Malabar ee» LOOQOO 
(of this amount Rs. 17000 was » to meet 
the deficiency for Malabar in 1920) 
Kanarese Evangelical Mission ... ‘ese 9OOQOO ° 
Rs. 227860 


The audited statement of accounts is appended to the 
Report. 


7. Personal — effects of repatriated Missionaries.—The 
Committee is glad to report that as a result of its representation 
to the Government of Madras and the Government of India 
permission was given by the Government of India for all 
personal effects of repatriated missionaries being sent to their 
owners. In almostievery case this has now been-done with the 
exception of the effects of the missionaries of the Schleswig 
Holstein Mission. 


8. The Schleswig-Holstein Mission.—A request has been 
received from the Canadian Baptist Mission that a portion of 
the work formerly carried on by the Schleswig-Holstein Mission 
should be transferred to the ‘Ganadian Baptist Mission, The 
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matter has been carefully discussed by the Committee and 
representatives of the Lutheran Mission ( American ) and the 
Canadian Baptist Mission have been heard. 


The Committee has passed the following resolution :—- 


Whereas the American Evangelical Lutheran Mission has 
with the goodwill of the Schleswig-Holstein Mission been in 
occupation of the whole field since the early stages of the war 
and whereas the American Evangelical Lutheran Mission is now 
able to provide more adequately for the. spiritual needs of the 
field, the German Missions Committee does not feel that it is 


‘wise at the present time to suggest any redistribution. 


9, Financial support from the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies. 


The Committee is grateful to the Conference of British 


“Missionary Societies for a further grant of £100 towards the 


support of the Secretary to the Kanarese Evangelical Mission 


appointed by the National Missionary Council. An andited 


statement of accounts—Aceount B~is appended to.the Report. 
“The Committee is grateful to God that the work of the 


’ German Missions has been so fruitfully maintained during the 


past seven years. 
var « (Sd.).. D. G. M. Lnrru. 


“THE MADRAS REPRESENTATIVE CouNCcIL nominates the 
following Committees for 1922. 


(1) Committee on German: Missions :—Rev. Dr, Aberly, 
Rev. J. Bittman, Rev. A.W. Brough, Rev. H. Gulliford, Bishop 
Heuman, Rev. G. E. Phillips, Rev. W. Meston, Rev. W. E. H. 
Organe, The Bishop of Madras, Dewan Bahadur G.°T. Vurgese, 


J. D. Asirvatham,:Esq., Paul Appasamy Esq:,’P. O. Philip, Esq., 


The Hon. Mr. Justice M. D. Devadoss, Rev. J. H. Maclean, 
(Convener). 
(2) Controlling Commtnittee of Kanarése Evangelical Mis= 


sion :—The Bishop of Madras, Rev. Dr. Aberly, Rev. J. Bittman, 
Rey. A. W. Brough, Rev. H. Gullifotd, Rev. J. H. Maclean, 


Patil Appasamy; Esq., Rev. W. Meston, Hon. Mr. Justice 


M. 'D. ‘Devadoss, Rev. H. Anderson, Dr. P.' de Betioit 
(Secretary), J; H. Maclean; (Convener). 
} : (Sd.) “ D. G. M. LEITH. 
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COMMITTEE ON GERMAN MISSIONS. 
Statement of ‘Accounts from. July Ist..1920 to June 80th.1921. 


A. Account. : ta 
Receipts. - 


Ras, Aa: 
Balance in Bank (July Ist. 1920) was |) AOR Eee 
Return of fixed epaets ee 24 900002 OEs0 
Interest on. ,, is Siem west p oeeOy mae O. 
Interest on Current ackouas ies sacs) OSG TR OREO 
Cheques from. Industrials ea ... 48000 0. 0 
Return of Loan to Kanarese Mission Pr ess 19987- 8 0 
Interest on ,, s y3 spurs ADD 987 
Rs. 236435 0 0 
Expenditure. ata 
Kanarese Evangelical Mission ... : . “121464 6 4 
Wesleyan Missionary Society (Nilgiris ane 
Coorg) sok a . IAT 
Pension Funds he a 7500 O0 O 
National Missionary Society (Honavar) woe. | | AOU 
South India United Church, ee we 841008 0" 0 
Cheque Books ° ... . ae 320 0 
92-8 


Balance in Bank _... ae wi 6506 


Rs. 236435 0 0 


“Of this Rs. 32000 was a Loan to the Kanarese 
Mission Press of which Rs. 19987-8-0 has 
been, returned as per se em in .Recipts 
column, . 
(8d.) D. G. M,.Lerr, .°:» .. Audited and fptiad correct. 
Treasurer, (Sd.) ‘W.-K. H, ORGANE, 
11th November 1921, 
B; Accounts A 


Receipts: 


Balance in hand July:1st 1920 - “ti ERA eens 

Interest ; ea 374 14 0 

Contribution, throgh De Hi Oldhain, Esq. * 
£100 abe tas fas 1511 11 11. 


Rs. 13431. 12 7 


ed 
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Expenditure. 

He AP. 

Allowances and Travelling expenses to Rev. 

W. E. Tomlinson, Secretary, Kanarese 
Evangelical Mission to 31st July 1921... Dieu) 120) 
Office Expenses “6 He 105 4 O 
Expenses of Committee miéeting ae 47° 6 6 
Balance carried forward yy Ae (Gite, ees! 


Rs. 13431 12 7 


(Sd.) -D. G. M. Lerru, 
Treasurer. 
Audited and found correct. 
(Sd.) W. E. H. ORGANE. 
11th Nov. 1921. 


Gossner Mission. 


The following Statement was submitted concerning the 
condition. of the Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Chota-Nagpur, and of the work of the associated Advisory 
Board, 1920-21, 


This statement is intended to include simply a brief rebanened 
to facts contained in the Report made to the Band O. R. .C. M. 
on behalf of the Advisory Board, and to facts showing the 
promise of the present condition of the Church. 


1. The Rey. J. Cannaday has taken up residence in Ranehi 
~as Resident Lutheran member and Secretary ‘of. the 
‘Advisory Board, in-place of the Rev. G. A. Rupley. 
“With him is Mrs. Cannaday ‘who has charge of the 
Women’s Work, and the: Rev. Hy Ri arid’ Mrs, 
Spangler. All are lent to this work by the Crit 
Rajahmundry Lutheran Missidn. 


9, -The Advisory Board has worked in close consultation 
with the Church ese! of the G yt Le ©. in ve 
matters. 


3. The Church has now framtéd its constitution and’ beet 
registered as a legal and responsible body. 


4, While much financial help was received from 
Lutherans in America for Institutional Work, the 
Church collected from its people during thé first ‘half 
of 1921 over Rs. 15000 for Congregational Work, ‘and 
expects that this!sum will be exceeded for the second 
half of the year. 


4 
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There are now some 50 men in training for the 
Pastorate of the Church in the Theological Seminary 
under Mr. Cannaday ; there are also some 40 young 
men reading in Colleges. ‘This means that ere long 
the Church’s need for leaders from among its own 
people may be well met. 


6. A scheme by which the Pastors become Supervisors 
of the schools in their parishes has been established, 
being approved by Government, the Church and the 
Advisory Board. 


7. To improve the economic condition of the people of 
the Church, Co-operative Credit Societies have been 
established. These are under the direction of an 
Indian Christian gentleman who is Assistant Registrar 
of Co-operative: Societies for the Division, and are 
aided through the Advisory Board. 


The following are some signs of health and growing strength 
in this Young Church :— 


1. At the Celebrations held at the end of 1920 in con- 
nection with the 75th Anniversary of the founding of . the 
German Lutheran Mission in Chota Nagpur, it was noticeable 
that with praise for the past there was hope for the future, and 
“that the leaders were endeavouring to unite their people for a 
forward movement towards the goal of a strong, stable, inde- 
pendent Church. 


2. While the leaders are strongly Lutheran, there is an 
evident broadening of their vision and sympathies. They are 
beginning to think of the wider Christian field of which they 
- are a part, and sympathy is being roused with matters wider 
than their own immediate affairs. ° An evidence of this is found. 
in the definite and practical pronouncements of the Church 
Council on matters referred by the N. M. C. through the 
Provincial Councils, to the affiliated bodies, such matters inelud- 
ing Temperance, Work among Moslems, the Indian Church, 
“Medical Missions and the Present Political situation in India. 


8. There is a keen desire on the part of the leaders to carry 
on evangelistic work among non-Christians of the Division and 
of adjacent Feudatory : Statés,.a.thing .indicating life in the 
Church, and essential to a healthy, progressive condition. 


There are weak spots and regrettable things in this Church 

as in all our organisations, but I feel that. the things 1 have 
' mentioned are greater things,.and-that the future is full of 
- promise.. 


A..G, ATKINS. 
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Committee of Control—Kanarese Evangelical Mission.—The 
following Report was submitted ; 


The Committee which is appointed by the, National Mis- 
sionary Council on the nomination of the Madras Representative 
Council has dealt with various questions connected with the 
Kanarese Evangelical Mission, 


1. The Minutes of the General Conference of the Kanarese 
Evangelical Mission and of the District Committees of South 
Kanara and South Mahratta have been submitted to this Com- 
mittee for consideration and approval. 


2. Rev.- W. Tomlinson of the Wesleyan Mission, Mysore, 
has‘occupied the position of Secretary since Ist August 1920. 
The funds for-this appointment have been provided through the 
efforts of Mr.. J. H. Oldham by the Conference of British Mis- 
sionary Societies and the Committee of Council and -Reference 
in America. Mr. Tomlinson resigns his position in 1922. Dr, 
P. de Benoit has accepted the invitation of the Committee to 
come to India to undertake this work. He hopes to arrive in 
February or March 1922, 

3. The Committee has frequently taken steps to secure 
permission for Swiss Missionaries to come to India. Itis glad 
to report that several Missionaries have come from Switzerland 
during the year for the work: of the Kanarese Evangelical 
Mission. 

4, A gummary of the accounts of the Mission for 1921 will 
be presented to the Committee and to the National Missionary 
Council. 

5. The Constitution and Rules of the Basel Mission have 
been used as the basis of the new Mission Constitution and 
Church Rules that are being drafted for the Kanarese Evangeli- 
cal Mission. A large:and representative Committee in each of 
the two Districts of the Missson hag passed the Draft, which 
is being presented in Kanarese to each District Synod in 
December or January. When this draft has passed the Synods 
and has, been discussed-by the Presbyteries it will be. submitted 
to the Kanarese Evangelical Mission Control Committee in 
April’ or May 1922 before it is finally adopted by the District 
Syfiods, the District ideal Ni and the General Conference of 
the Mission. 


6... The Lausanne Committee is abies its .utmost in 
Switzerland to secure contributions, especially in view of ‘the 
fact that contributions from .the: Commonwealth Trust are 


likely to diminish, 
D, G, M, LEITH, 
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. KANARESE EVANGELICAL MISSION ACCOUNT, 1920. 


Rega As. 'P. 

Balance in hand, Jan. 1 ee vo,  BAOOZ 4 9 

National Missionary Council aoe i san -GBOO)..0.-. 0 

Lausanne Committee ... ae wy D164 19. 2 

Mrs. Stokes et re: 1,406 6 8 

Fixed Deposit Proceeds | Lae 0 

Profit of Mangalore Women’s Industrial Work 1,500 0 0 
Repayment by Mr, Wuthrich on Pearl’s 

transaction Hy ois wae 108 14 0 

as fee see 534 0 0 


Interest 


» + Re 195,094 9.7 


South Mahratta 


ey soe >) BO PPAN rds 8 
South Kanara pea ale Ll Tea 
Passages . ne nee Ries 349. 7. 0 
Mrs. Stokes rae Be, a 960 0 0 
Malabar Orphanages.... di 7,104 9-10 
Office Account: Secretarial expenses, OCs oi: pee.s)) eee ie 
Rev. A. Jucker ae coset 1) TO) 
Loan to Mangalore Pre: ess ye woe? 5 eB 
1919 items not entered till 1920 —... sono ke epee ieoes 8 
Balance in hand at December 31, 1920 ja BO MSG LD 


eet ) w, &, TOMLINSON. 
Treasurer. 

eee on oie Examined and found correct. , 

(Sd.) W. E. H. ORGANE. 


‘Rs. 1,95,994..9 7 


) 4 


8th July, 1921, 


5. Report on Alien Missionaries,—The Secretary 
stated. that in accurd with the British Government 
Memorandum on the admission into India of Alien 
Missionaries, he had heen requested to supply Certifica- 
tes of Recognition to the following :— 

Mr. Henry Schaetti, Y. M. 0. A., Madras; Dr. Ollie Torn- 


blad, Seventh Day Adventist Mission, Rangoon ; Rey. Gace 
Lapp, Christian Missionary Alliance, Amraoti, Berar. ; 


This made up a total of only ten certificates issued since 
the regulation came into force, 
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A communication had been received from the Government 
of India, No, F. 46 Jails, dated Delhi 12th Deeember 1921, 
saying that “additions had recently been made to Memoranda 
A and B so as to provide a procedure by which applications 
may be received under certain conditions from persons of 
former enemy nationality who desire to take up missionary 
work in India.” A copy of the revised memoranda was 
enclosed, together with a copy of the form on which applications 
from such persons should be submitted. The addition to 
Memoranda with which the National Missionary Council has 
alone to deal reads as follows :— 


“Exceptional conditions under which Missionaries of former 
enemy nationality can be admitted to India. It should 
be understood that the Government of India have adopted 
a strict policy of excluding persons of former enemy nationality 
from India for a period of five years after the war, irrespective 
of their individual occupation.” 


“Tn the event, however, of representations being made by 
the authorities of a recognised society, and supported by 
the Conference, to the effect that the full enforcement in 
the case of the missionaries employed by such society of 
the prohibition against individuals of former enemy nationality 
would result in the loss of, or grave injury to, any 
migsion now being conducted in India by such society 
by reason of the impossibility of securing the requisite number 
of: missionaries to fill the posts made vacant by the exclusion 
of former’ enemy nationals, then the Government of India, if 
they are satisfied that these representations are well grounded, 
will have no objection to considering and dealing with 
exceptional applications for the introduction of individuals of 
former enemy nationality, for missionary work, subject to 
the following conditions :— 


) The official head in India of the mission in which it-is 
desired to introduce any such individual must be a 
_ British subject. 


(ii) The conditions of Memorandum A must be complied 


with. 
(iii) In particular, the good faith of the individual whom 
it is desired to admit must be guaranteed in the 
manner prescribed in Memorandum A 5 (iv) (b) by 

+ the Conference. 

‘ (iy) The authorities of the society will transmit to the 
India Office through the Conference the application 
of each such individual ona prescribed form together 
with the guarantee prescribed in (iii) above, 
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(vy) It is understood that only a limited number of’ appli- 
cations will be made, and’ they will be confined to 
cases of genuine necessity from the point of view 
of the mission and will normally be made on 
behalf of missionaries who have previously worked 
in India. 


(vi) The India Office will transmit each application to 
the Government of India which will consider each 
case on its merits having special regard to the previous 
record of the applicant. 


(vii) In the event of the Government of India being able 
to relax their general rule of excluding all former 
enemy nationals in favour of a missionary applying in 
the manner prescribed above, they will communicate 
their decision by telegraph and the necessary facilities 
for the journey of such missionary to India’ will 
thereupon be granted.” 


The Government of India has also written to the Secretary 
to say that the following Societies have Reon Races by the 
British Government as ‘ Recognised Societies ”’ 


The Ceylon and India General Mission. 

Canadian Baptist Foreign Mission Board, Toronto. 

Board of Foreign Missions, Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Missionary Society of the Church of England in Canada. 
The Dominion Council of the Y. W. C. A., Toronto. . 


During the past yeara large number of letters have been 
received from American Missionaries of Recognised Societies 
reporting that local Government officials were asking Certificates 
of Recognition from them. The Secretary had replied pointing 
out that this was an error. No missionary who is an American 
citizen and a member of a recognised society needs a certificate. 
The National Missionary Council is only authorised to grant 
certificates to members of recognised societies working in India 
who are of non-British or non-American nationality. American 
citizens have been granted equal status in every respect with 
British subjects. Their loyalty has already been guaranteed to 
His Majesty’s Government by the Conference to which their 
Society belongs. Nothing further is necessary. 


In reference to non-British and non-American missionaries 
who are members of recognised societies and are at home on 
furlough, the procedure necessary is for the Conference with 
which their Society is connected to refer to matter of their 
return to the Secretary of the National Missionary Council— 
who after inquiry, recommends their return tothe Government 
of India and the’ local Government of the area to which the 
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missionary desires to return. If no objection is intimated by 
the Government within three weeks, the Secretary informs 
the Society through the Conference and the missionary may 
return. 


‘The Secretary desires to place on record: the appointments 
of the Council to the Existing Boards of Trustees of German 
Mission properties. 

The Madras Mission Trust Properties—Rev. D. G. M. Leith, 
Chairman ; Rt. Rev. the Bishop in Tinnevelly ; Rev. A. W. 
Brough. : 


The Gossner Mission Trust Properties Bihar and Orisia— 
Rev. A. G. Atkins; S. ©. Mukerji, Esq. B. L. ; Rev. Herbert 
Anderson. 


The Leipzig Mission Trust Properties, Burma—Mr. F. B. 
Phinney ; Rev. D. P. Durai Raj ; Rev. C. H. Riggs. 


( Sd.) HERBERT ANDERSON 
Secretary, N. M.C. 


6. Temperance.—Bishop J.W. Robinson submitted 
the following Keport :— 


The National Missionary Council last year passed four reso- 
lutions having to do with the work of the committee on 
Temperance. They were as follows :—Authorizing the com- 
mittee to negotiate with some British or American, society for 
financial support of a research and publicity secretary ; re- 
commending the fornfation of regular committees on temperance 
in provincial councils ; urging upon societies and boards the 
advisability of setting aside for part or whole time service special 
persons for temperance work, and -the appointment of a 
‘sub-committee to promote co-operation with other temperance 
organisations. 


- Your Committee regrets to report that its efforts along these 
lines ‘have’ not met with a large measure of “success. The 
general. financial stringency has made it impossible for the tem- 
‘perance organisations approached to give us the funds for suppor: 
ting a research secretary, and the same obstacle has prevented 
all but one or two boards from setting aside part or whole time 
men for temperance work.. Up to the present time distinctively 
temperance committees have been formed in Bihar and Orissa, 
the Punjab, the United Provinces, the Bombay and the South 
India areas. . Ih all provincial councils. temperance matters are 
ustially referred to the committee on Public Questions. 


A part. of.the recognised-duty of this ¢omniittee on Public 
_ Questions isto keep in touch with the- Temperance Committees 
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of the provincial council and to encourage and correlate their 
activities. Reports have been received from all the areas 
except Burma, and indicate that what has been accomplished 
has been largely through the activities of individual members 
of the committees rather than by the planning of the committee 
as a whole. 


In the Punjab an outline for scientific instruction in schools 
has been prepared and is being taken up by some of the Societies. 
In the United Provinces the committee took a leading part in 
urging upon Government a number of desirable amendments to 
the Excise Act, and succeeded in securing the adoption of a 
number of reforms. In Bombay one society has set.aside a 
special secretary for temperance work. Here also a number of 
local conferences, in which our people took part, resulted in 
framing of a resolution looking to prohibition to be introduced 
immediately into the provincial legislative council. The re- 
solution was disallowed by Government on a point of order,- 
and consideration was postponed for a time. In the Central 
Provinces in connection with a syllabus on temperance for 
schools issued by the department of education, the Mid-India 
committee has prepared.a set of thirty-two lantern slides and a 
suggested lecture to illustrate the salient points of the syllabus. 
In Bihar and Orissa some meetings for the promotion of tem- 
perance were held, and efforts made in a number of places to 
close certain public houses though without much success. In 
Bengal and Assam the chairman of the committee, who is also 
‘a member of the N. M. C. Temperance Committee introduced 
into the legislative council a very practical measure looking to 
greater restrictions to the sale of liquor and reduced opportu- 
nity for the purchase of the same, which resoltition was accepted 
by the legislative council and is already having attention of 
the Minister of Excise. In Madras a temperance e¢atechism 
suitable for certain grades in schools has been issued and 
promises a large usefulness. In Ceylon the effort .has been 
directed to the closing of liquor shops and taverns through 
‘local option, and a considerable measure of success attained. 
Supplementary to this, and a decided help to the general cause 
‘on temperance, has béen the establishment of resorts for. work- 
men in the more’ crowded parts of Colombo by the Women’s 
‘Christian Temperance Union. 


While the picketting campaign of the non- cooperation forces, 
‘With its frequent outbreaks of violence, has deterred many 
real temperance advocates from taking any active part in tem=s 
perance propaganda the past year, it is noted that in a nutiber 
of the presidencies constructive legislation hus been secured, 
‘In Assam the legislative council has passed a resolution looking 
to prohibition within ten years, in the United Provinces salutary 
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teforms have been granted in the excise department, and in 
the Punjab and Ceylon local option within municipal limits 
has been granted, 


RESOLVED :— 


XIV. That the Council authorise the Committee on Tem- 
perance to negotiate with some British or American Society 
for the support of a Secretary who shall under the direction of 
the Council, give himself to research, publicity and propaganda 
work. If and when such support is secured the selection of 
the Secretary for the place and the general supervision of his 
activities is hereby committed to the Executive Committee in 
consultation with the Temperance Committee of the Council. ° 


2. That the Council invite the attention of the Provincial 
Councils to the importance of the subject of Temperance at 
this time, and request them to take all possible action to 
promote the movement for Temperance along healthy and effec- 
tive lines in their areas. 


3. That in view of the urgent need of local leadership to 
secure the devolopment of Temperance sentiment and the co- 
ordination of Temperance effort, the Council urge upon all 
Mission Boards and Church Organisations the advisability .of 
appointing whole or part time workers who can devote them- 
selves to this one cause. 


7. Survey and Occupation aTs The Rev. H. Gulli- 
ford submitted the report :— 


I. Yearly Statistics, 


The schedule for collecting statistics for all India, approved 
by the last Council, was printed and sent to conveners of Pro- 
vincial Survey Committees in December, 1920. Reminders to 
ascertain the progress made were sent to them from time to 
time. Up to the present the following returns have..been 
received :—United Provinces, very full, but not complete ; 
Ceylon, fairly full, but incomplete ; Madras, not fully in accord 
with the schedules and lacking in some respects. Bengal and 
Assam have collected statistics, but have decided that “the 
returns, as collected and presented, should be filed for reference 
but withheld from publication.” Behar and Orissa return is 
approaching completion. Bombay has ¢ollected some returns 
and the Punjab has done likewise.’ Mid-India “gathered — its 
statistics on its old schedule and they are incomplete. Burma 
was not able to do anything. It is therefore impossible for your _ 
Committee to make statements with regard to all India. : 


The results may seem to be disappointing, but it must be 
remembered that the schedule was different in principle from 
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any hitherto used. Your Committee agrees with the opinion 
expressed by the Survey Committee of Bengal and Assam :— 
“Most missions had found it difficult to adjust their figures: to 
this method. There can be no doubt, however, that it is in 
line with the necessary procedure for any satisfactory survey, 
and the only basis upon which a comparative conspectus of the 
work, including the distribution of the Christian community 
and the numerical strength and diverse operations of the 
Christian forces, can be ascertained from year to year. The 
‘mere fact that general attention has been called to this require- 
ment registers a notable advance. The Council invites all those 
responsible for the records of their own mission or church to 
make such arrangements as will secure the adoption of this 
basic principle in future returns. It will then be possible to 
see at a glance what missions are at work in any part of the 
field, to visualise the wholeness of the Christian community, 
irrespective of denominational bounds, and to take cognizance of 
what agencies, whether evangelical, educational, or medical, 
are operative, in what relation to each other and to the needs of 
other districts.” 


Your Committee will endeavour during this year to carry 
out the resolution passed by the Council last year. 


II, Survey. 


Your Committee reported to the Executive Committee in 
July last that a generous offer of £2000 had been received from 
Messrs. Allen, Clark and Cochrane for the purpose of making a 
missionary survey of India on certain conditions. The Execu- 
tive accepted the offer and approached the Rey. A. McLeish of 
‘ Ajmer with a view to his undertaking the work. As Mr. 
McLeish does not see his way to give his whole time to the task, 
your Committee after consultation: with Mr. McLeish is of 
opinion that under the circumstances it is not possible at the 
present time to carry out a survey on the lines laid down, and 
it desires that the acceptance of the offer made by Messrs. Allen, 
Clark and Cochrane may be deferred, and the faci communis 
cated to them. 


Mr. McLeish, however, bekieves that he can perform part of 
the task, if the Provincial Survey Committees render him 
effective aid, and he is willing to do what he ean in ati honorary 
capacity. Your Committee recommends that Mr. McLeish be 
made convener of the Survey Committee, and that he carry on 
a survey as far as his time and the means available permit ; and 
requests the Council to urge the Provincial Survey ‘Committees 

‘to assist him in every possible way. 
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RESOLVED :-— 


XV, That this Council, while endorsing the appreciation 
expressed by its Executive Committee of the generous offer of 
Messrs. Allen, Clark and Cochrane, resolves that it is not 
possible at the present time to carry out the proposed survey on 
the lines proposed and suggests to the donors that till the 
results of a survey to be carried out by Mr. McLeish are publi- 
shed, the money may be so held that it may be available here- 
after. 

2. That Mr. McLeish’s offer to carry out survey in an 
honorary capacity be accepted, that he be requested to secure 
the acquiesence of the Survey Committee in his plans, and that 
a sum of Rs. 600 from the Survey Fund be allotted for 
this. purpose, 


8, Mass Movements, —The Rey. B. T, Badley sub- 
mitted the Report : 


The question of bringing to the large and increasing Chris- 
tian community in the villages even the simplest type of edu- 
cation still remains the most insistent that faces those who are 
engaged in work relating to mass movements. Your Committee 
would put itself on record to the effect (1) that only a vocational 
education can meet the need of our young people in the villages, 
and (2) that the importance of the economic question is such 
as to demind our close and constant attention. These two are 
vitally related, for a vocational education will not only attract 
large numbers to our schools, but will in turn help to solye the 
economic problem. Your Committee therefore recommends the 
closest co-operation between it and the Committee on Education, 


Among the important developments in mass movement work 
during the year has been the establishment of a Paper in the 
United Provinces for village Christians. The first issue of this, in 
‘Hindi, has just appeared under the Editorship of the Rev. A. W, 
MeMillan of Kachwa, Mirzapur Dist. It aims to give inan attrac- 
tive style such simple articles as may suit the needs of beginners 
and those for whom no other reading has yet been provided, 
One great value of sucha paper should be to help our rural 
Christians from lapsing into illiteracy for lack of any thing to 
read. It is recommended that as soon as possible such papers 
for our village Christians be started in each of the great language 
- areas. 

The agencies for training evangelistic workers for rural 
areas are still too few to serve the needs of this field. Such 
training schools are no less needed than vocational schools, and 
_ your Committee recommends that they be opened up wherever 
deemed adyisable, Only by providing adequate pastoral 
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supervision can we hope to establish our scattered groups of 
people in rural areas as real congregations, and help them.to cut 
loose: from their oll, heathen brotherhoods. 


Your Committee feels that it has not succeeded in binding 
together the widely scattered sections and interests relating to 
this work. For purposes of co-ordination and the dissemination 
of ideas there should be a man who can give some considerable 
part of his time to this cause. If this Council would take steps 
to’ provide for this, and the various Missions would appoint 
men in mass movement areas who could give at least part time 
to such work, we should have a really valuable group of men 
working together for the advancement of this cause. 


The bearing of this work on the breakdown of caste in India 
and on the evangelisation of the higher castes is so vital as to 
make it one of the supreme issues before the Christian Church 
in this land. In the providence of God,- multitudes of these 
depressed classes are still accessible to us, thoughin some 
regions the doors they have so long left ajar, or even held open 
for us, are now being closed by them, Another year may see the 
situation radically changed. 


The present trend of events is against the hope that the 


depressed classes will much longer appeal to the Christian 
Church,. 


_ The situation | constitutes a compelling challenge. On the 
outcome depends in no small ‘measure the Christian Conquest 
of India. The Mass movement with its sixty millions people, 
4s the greatest spiritual opening in the world today. Taken 
together with the new turning towards Christ on the part of 
educated India, it constitutes an unequalled challenge to the 
Church on the mission field. 


RESOLVED .:— 


XVI. That the Council draw special attention to the 
fact that the awakened interest throughout India in the 
depressed classes and. their uplift constitutes a fresh and 
compelling challange to the Christian Church. 


2. That this Council record, its hearty appreciation of | 


Christian newspaper for village people recently established 
through the efforts of the Representative Council of Missions 
of the United Provinces, and urges the desirability of similar 
papers being started in each great Language area. 


9, Industry and Agriculture—The Rev. A. Mc 
Leish submitted the report :— 


- Your Committee, for reasons given last year, has not much 
to report. 
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Three out of the seven Provincial Councils have now 
subcommittees, and one has a committee on co-operative 
credit. The question of union schools for industrial and 
agricultural education is still being considered in the Punjab, 
but no progress is reported. The Punjab Board of Economic 
Enquiry took up the question of the economic status of the 
village labourer to which we drew attention last year. A 
Committee was appointed to consult with missionaries and 
others as to the prevailing conditions. A questionaire on the 
whole subject of the depressed classes is being issued to 
Government officials, Missionaries and others .interestcd. The 
Punjab Council has conducted a survey of forty-six of its 
educational institutions with a view to ascertaining the extent 
of industrial and manual training. This survey has shown 
the growing realisation of the need of practical training. 
Reports from other parts of the field also show a growing desire 
to make our educational work more practical. Hand work is 
increasing, but there is little unity of method shown in 
dealing with the problem. 


The work which this Committee ought to have done this 
year was. to survey its field. Owing to the absence of the 
convener on furlough little has been attempted. 


The present economic situation has led to great. difficulties 
in some industrial businesses. Increase of wages and mate- 
rials has reduced the economic margin, and we learn of one 
such enterprise, which has done good service, closing down, 
and of another which was contemplating doing so, but agreed to 
continue because of the real contribution it was making to 
Mission work. Most of the difficulties, however, in Industria] 
work run on good business lines can be remedied by business 
methods. Lack of capital for necessary expansion and up-to-date 
machinery seem to be the greatest needs. 


In conclusion, your Committee would urge two points :—~ 


‘(a) The urgent need of union effort in the field of 
industrial and agricultural education. 


(b) That the work of your Committee can be of no great 
use to our constituency without a survey of the field. We 
would ask your permission, therefore, to conduct such a 
departmental survey. The material to be collected is not great. 
It will be necessary to ascertain three things in connection 
with each Province. 


1. The general economic condition of the Christian 
community with special reference to the problem of 
a self-supporting and self-propagating church, 
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9, -The present position in regard to manual treintaae and 
industrial work, 


3. The present position in regard to’ agricultural misgon 
work, 


The answers to these three questions should be written up by 
one qualified to do so in each province on the basis of the survey 
figures collected. 


RESOLVED :— 


XVII, That the attention of the Provincial Councils 
should be drawn tothe need of union effort in industrial and 
agricultural educational work. 


2, That the Industrial. and Agricultural Mission Work 
Committee be empowered to make a survey of the field in its 
department,—the questionaire to be approses by the Survey 
Committee, 


10. Work among Moslems: Mehtee @ R. Siraj- 
uddin submitted the report : 


The present is the third year’s report of this Committee. 
Mention is made here of some work that is being done and the 
attention of the Council is called to much that yet remains to 
be done. 


I. The following steps have been taken since'!the last meet- 
ing along the line of the resolutions passed during the last two 
years. 


In response to Resolution 17 (2) of 1920, on the subject 
of establishing Provincial Committees, a Committee on work 
among Moslems was appointed last year by the Punjab Repre- 
sentative Council of Missions. Thus we have now two.such 
Provincial Committees, one appointed by the United Provinces 
Representative Council of Missions having been reported 
at our last meeting. We hope that during the coming year 
there will be another one established in Bengal, the Moham- 
madan population of East Bengal being larger than that of any. 
other province in India. The N. M. C. will have rendered a 
useful service in having brought into existence these Provin- 
cial Committees and such Committees will be all the more neces- 
sary since according to the new constitution of the N. M. C. 
there will be very few All India Committees on the National 
Council for some years to come. 


2, Towards carrying into effect Resolution 17 (2) of .. 
—1919, on the subject of Inter-Provincial EKvangelism among 
Moslems some progress has been made. The newly appointed 
Committee of the Punjab R, C, M. is raising funds locally for 
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aii evangelistic tour of about 6 weeks’ duration in the large 
Presidency Towns in the various provinces. Two evangelists 
viz. Canon Ali Baksh from the Punjab and Rev. 8. M. Paul 
from the United Provinces have been asked to undertake the 
work during this winter. The members of the N. M. C. 
Committee in different provinces have been consulted as to 
the advisability of this step and as to the necessary arrangements 
with regard to times, places and programme. The Committee 
is fully alive to the fact that the evangelists must be most tact- 
ful men who would only present Christ in a friendly way to the 
Moslems and absolutely avoid giving any offence. 

3. Regarding Res. 17 (3) of 1920. inviting the attention 
of Missionary workers among Moslems to the Missionaries to 
Moslems League some effort was made through personal letters 
to enlist new members in the Punjab and elsewhere and several 
additions have thus been made in the membership of the 
League. 

4, Resolution 17 (4) of 1919. As regards the more 
difficult problem of Literature for Moslems, the initiative has 
come from America. The Literature Committee in connection 
with the Committee of Reference and Counsel of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America, have through the 
Literature Committee of the N. M. C. asked for the appointment 
of a Committee of three persons, two Amerieans and one 
British representative to make a survey of Moslem Literature 
in India. We learn that funds for this purpose are already in 
the hands of the Survey Committee of the N. M.C. The 
Literature Committee has in consultation with the Committee 
on work among Moslems, suggested 6 names, viz. those of 
Messrs. Goldsack, Ahmed Shah, Titus, Wherry, Bevan Jones 
and -Sirajud Din, out of which three will be asked to carry on 
the-Survey. This will prepare the way for the production 
of ftirther Literature for Moslems along lines of most effective 
help for evangelising Moslems. 


' II. + Among those problems that have not yet been consi= 
dered we would mention the following :— 


1. Resolution 17 (1) of 1919 and Resolution 17 (1) of 
1920,—Both these resolutions express the great desirability in 
this new era of setting aside workers both Indian and Foreign 
to do ditect. evangelistic work among educated Moslems. This 
at present is far from being actually realised:' The present day 
conditions in India make the need of evangelistic work among 
Moslem leaders most urgent. There is among the Missions a 
natural inertia due to a long standing habit of disregard for this. 
phase of Christian work. We believe that with the Indianising 

_of the Church in India, the problem of city evangelism—through 
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personal and social work, bazar preaching, converts’ homes and 
in other ways,—will be given a much more prominent considera- 
tion than it is at present receiving from the Missions. In fact 
there are already signs in some places which point in that direc- 
tion. We hope that when the N. M. C. is reorganised, steps will 
be taken by its new Secretariat to bring important resolutions 
passed by various Committees during the preceding years, like 
the two resolutions quoted at the commencement of this para- 
graph, to the attention of Churches and Missions by being 
personally present at their meetings. Experience shows that 
personal presentation of a problem at a meeting, proves far more 
effective than doing the same work by correspondence. In 
the meanwhile the new committee is asked to do what they can 
to attain to this end through correspondence and indirect 
persuasion. 


2. One other problem which was mentioned in the former 
reports is found in Resolution 17 (4) of 1919, regarding the 
need of a Union Institution for training workers among Moslems. 
This as well as the other problems mentioned above should 
engage the attention of the new Committee. 


RESOLVED :— 


XVIII. The Council instructs the Committee to investi- 
gate through the various Provincial Councils to what extent 
the Churches and Missions in India are carrying on. direct 
systematic evangelistic work among Moslems, and particularly 
educated Moslems, and to invite their attention to the need, 
in this new era, of more extensive and intensive work among 
Moslem leaders. 


2. The Council instructs the Committee to carry on further 
investigation along the line of various resolutions passed by 
the Council in connection with work among Moslems at its 
pravious meetings, with a view to’ carrying those resolutions 
into effect. 


11, Women’s Work.—The report was presented 
by Miss. Maya Das :— 


I. Village Education. This Committee in considering the 
Village Education Report from the women’s standpoint feels 
that the chief interest centres in the -Voeational Middle School. 
The existing Girls’ Boarding Schools of the Middle Grade 
heed to be multiplied and to follow the lines suggested in the 
Report. Then the question arises “what branches should be 
introduced in'a Vocational School for Girls ?? And this léads to 
the wider questions of vocational training and industrial work 
for girls, and of Cottage Industries. Your Committee has asked 
Miss Maya Das to gather statistics. She writes :—‘I do wish 
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we could urge the Mission bodies to co-operate more than 
has been possible in the past for this vocational training. In 
my investigation I have been struck by the lack of workers 
and funds in almost all the Industrial centres that I have 
visited. If we could have two or three really well equipped 
centres for vocational training, and two or three well-organised 
depots for the sale of work from these centres of training, I 
feel that we could get much more out of it. 


II. Your Committee has also been considering a suggestion 
brought. before it, that the Y. W. C. A. be asked to develope 
vernacular work. The majority of members welcome the 
scheme, so long asitis in full co-operation with existing 
mission work and the Y. W. C, A. has been asked to draw up a 
definite scheme of co-operation and lay it before this 
Comunittee. 


Ill. Moral Hygiene. A memorandum on Moral Hygiene 
from the Board of Study, London, was circulated among 
the Members. of Committee and opinions were invited. Finally 
the convener summarised the suggestions regarding the teaching 
of Moral Hygiene, and circulated them to the Women’s Work 
Comunittees of the Provincial Councils. 


RESOLVED :— 

XIX. (1) That the N. M. GC. urge the Provincial Councils 
to give adequate representation to women on these committees 
and if it be desired to form a separate committee for Women’s 
work. 

(2) That the National Missionary Council request the Pro- 
vincial Councils to consider means of co-operation in Industrial 
work for women and girls. 

(3) That the National Missionary Council request the 
Provincial Councils to consider Mission co- operation in Girls’ 
Boarding Schools with a view to developing the Vocational 
Middle School for Girls. 

(4) That the National Missionary Council request the 
Provincial Councils to consider the teaching of Moral Hygiene 
in Boys’ Boarding Schools. 


12, Medical Missions.—The Bain was poteeea- 
ted by Dr. Felt :— 
The work of the Committee during the year tne been 


carried on mainly along the lines indicated by the resolutions 
adopted by the N. M. C. at its last session. 


Some at least of the missionary societies haye , ‘appealed to 
their home boards for a lat'ger number of doctors ancl urges, 


6 
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The Methodist Bpiscopal Church has appointed a general 
committee here on’ the field and is seeking to strengthen its 
medical work. 

Your Committee has been seeking information as to present 
conditions with the idea of learning what avenues of activity 
seem to promise best results. 


1. IN THE MATTER OF SANITATION. 


1 Books.—Among the many books available for class and 
general use the following list may contain suggestions. 


On Hygiene and Domestic Economy—(those specially adapted’ 
for use in India are marked). 


Manuals for training classes and ‘college use :— 


*Manual of Hygiene and Domestic Economy, Chas. Banks. 
Maemillan 1919. 

A Text Book of Domestic Economy, Paul, Longmans, 1913. 

Practical Domestic Hygiene, Notter and Firth, Longmans, 
1913. 

*Blements of Hygiene and Public Health, Modi. Butter- 
worth & Co., 1920. 

Essentials of Sanitary Science, Brook Kimpton, 1909. 

Science of Common Life, Simmons and Stenhouse, Mae- 
millan, 1912. 

*Hygiene and Public Health, Ghosh and Das, Hilton, 
Calcutta, 1914. 

"Tropical Hygiene, Lukis and Blackam, Thacker Spink & Co, 


1918. 

"Preventive Medicine and Hygiene, Rosenau, Appleton 
& Co., 1918. 

“Hygiene and Public Health, Parkes and Kenwood, Lewis, 
1917. 


*Personal Hygiene ; Samey, Butterworth & Co., 1920. 
“McNally’s Sanitary Handbook for India, Government Press, 
Madras. 
“Tuberculosis in India, Arthur Lankester M.D., Butter- 
worth & Co., Calcutta. 


For tse in secondary schools:— 


“A Health Readér for Indian High Schools, by’ P, 0: Wren, 
M.A., Macmillan, 1920. 

_ “Hygiene and Domestic Economy for Indian Schools . by 
Ohas. Banks, M. D. Macmillan, 1916. 

*THie Land of Health and the Land of Wealth a new Health’ 
Story Reader. E. Marsden. Macmillan, 1920. 

‘A Health Reader for Girls, A. L. and E, Stenhotse, Mac- 

“> millan, 1920 
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Labaaag of Physiology and. Hygiene, Cathcart, Maemillan, 
Hy giene for Beginners, Reynolds, Macmillan, 1919. 
*Physiology and Hygiene (for Standard IV.) Rutter William- 
son; Longmans Green & Co.,.1912. 
"Outlines of Domestic Science : a Manual for Indian. Readers, 
Lillian Sawtell, Longmans Green & Co., 1912. 
*Personal and Domestic Hygiene. Mrs, Harold Hendley, 
Gulab Singh & Sons, Caleutta 1913. (Also in ay 
Longmans Domestic Economy Readers, Standard 4, 5, 6, and 
7. Longmans Green & Co. 
Primer of Tropical Hygiene, Blackham. S, John Ambul- 
ance Association, Simla. 
*The Way to Health. A Sanitary Primer ©, L, 8 
*Talks on Health. Mrs. Brander. 0. L. 8. 

+ ‘Eyes Right” Hygiene and Treatment of the Eye. H, A, 
MacPhail M.A., M.D., Santal Mission Press, Pokhuria, 
Maintenance of Health jn the Tropics. Simpson, Thaeker 

Spink & Co,, Calcutta. 


For, use in Primary Schools : 
*Life, Light and Cleanliness. Lt.-Col. Perry, I.M.S. Gulab 
Singh Co., Lahore, 1912. (also in Urdu). 
*A Health Reader for Madras. P. C. Wren. Maemillan 1917, 
“A Health Story, Reader, E. Marsden, Macmillan 1912, 
Longmans, Domestic Economy Reader, Standards 1, 2, and 
3. Longmans, Green & Co. 


For Popular use (including Home, Hygiene, Nursing. and 
Midwifery) : 
*Personal and Domestic Hygiene. Mrs. Hendley, Gulab 
Singh & Sons, Calcutta, 1913 (also in Urdu). 
“Indian Home Nursing. 8. John’s Ambulance Association, 
Simla. 
Hints and Helps for Home Nursing and Hygiene. Cosgrave, 
8S. John’s Ambulance Association 1914. 
*An Elementary Manual of Midwifery (for the use of 
Indian Midwives). Lukis. Thacker Spink & Co., 1903. 
*Maternity and Infant welfare in India. Ruth Young, 
Butterworth & Co., (India) Ltd., 1920. 
"Handbook for Midwives. (‘ ‘Daya-gari ke Asul’”), Dr. E. M. 
keg Mission Press, Ludhiana (Urdu and Roman 
 » Urdan). 
“Zecha wa Bacha” (Urdu) Dr. R. F. Coorlowala, F. R. C.S., 
Samsi Press, Hyderabad, Deccan. 
“Sehat-un-Nissan” (Urdu) Dr. Siripat Sehai, L.M.S., Medical 
Hall Press, Benares. _ 
First’ Lessons in Midwifery for Country Dais, Balfour, 
Butterworth & Co. 1920, 
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*OConsumption—Home Treatment and Rules for Living 
adapted for India, Crowe and Sprawson, Butterworth 
& Co. 1917. (Also in Urdu). 

*Village Sanitation. Dr. K: C. Banerji. Sanskrit Press 30, 
Cornwallis St. Calcutta (this book is in English, Hindi, 
Marathi, Urdu and Bengali). 


From the Christian Literature Society, Madras. 
*Childbirth. Prevention of Tuberculosis, Dr. Mary E, 
*  Pailthorpe. 
“The Wonderful House I live in. 
*Four Simple Talks upon the Laws of Health. Pure Air, 
Pure Food, Pure Water by Dr. C. P. V. Shunker. 
*Nursing Lessons. Clare De Noe Walker. 


(2) Lantern Slides.—We have been able to secure definite 
information regarding the following sets of lantern slides : 


Supplied by Messrs. Houghton-Butcher (Eastern) Ltd. 
Grosvenor House, Calcutta, at Rs 9 per dozen, uncoloured, 


13 slides on Filariasis, Elephantiasis ; 


TOS oe Wwaere 
D4) es a ears 
eh Beak ae Guinea-Worns. 
20 =~, =~, +~Water-borne diseases. 
62° ,,° ,, Hookworm disease. 
20/20 we 3 ,, illustrating a Booklet. 


May be had on hire from the Y. M. ©. A. 5, Russell Street, 
Calcutta, 


55 slides on Tuberculosis. 


35-4, . .,, .Hirst Aid to the Injured, 
48 ,,  ,, Malarial Fever—its source. 
55 .,, ,, Small-pox and its prevention. 
10 j,. © 49) Lmpure water, 
Lee as ene Loo ksworua. 
©. 39-0499. Vaceination. 
9). ,, ,,. How to procure clean milk in India. 


__ May be procured from Mrs. Hands, Pachmarhi, C. P., @ 
Re, 1 uncoloured and Rs. 1-8 coloured each :— 


) slides on Mosquitoes, and House Flies with lecture 
by Capt. F. W. Cragg, M.D. 1.M.S, 


45, ,, ~~,“ Tuberculosis, lecture by Major W. Glen 
Lister C.1.E., M.D., I.M.S8. 

52,4, +4, Guinea-worm, lecture by Major -Glen 
Lister. 
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» »» Malaria, lecture by Major 8, R, Christo- 
phers, C,1.E., M.D., 1.M.8, 
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Capt. H. W. Knight, M.D., uM.S,, 140, Dhurrumtollah Street 
Calcutta, has prepared a set of slides on Sanitation and another 
on Venereal Disease. 


3. Maternity and Ohild Welfare-—A movement with the 
official title “The Lady Chelmsford All-India League for Mater- 
nity and Child Welfare” of which Her Excellency the Countess 
of Reading is President, is rapidly assuming that prominent 
place among the uplifting forces in the Empire. It offersa 
wide field for missionary activities in the way of distributing 
Literature, holding Exhibitions, etc, The publications of the 
League may be had from the organizing Secretary, Mrs. Wemyss 
Grant M.D., Viceregal Lodge. <A set of Lantern Slides has not 
yet been completed, 


Il, IN THE MATTER OF MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 


1, Inquiries were sent out to the different Provincial areas 
and replies have been received... A few are quoted here to 
illustrate the general situation in this regard. 


A doctor writing from the U. P. says “I can safely say there 
is no school inspection (medical) except where a Medical 
missionary examines a few of the mission schools in his or her 
district.” 


The Bombay Presidency situation has been very comprehen- 
sively summed up by Dr. C. Rose Greenfield of Poona. She 
places missions there in three groups. 


(a) Those which have medical inspection, including five 
missions. 


(b) Those which report more or less c!ose supervision by th 
Medical Missionary or the School Doctor. A careful watch is 
kept over the pupils and in many instances they are regularly 
weighed and any who are losing weight are sent at once to the 
Doctor. Four missions are included in this. 


(c) A group of four missions which report no medical 
inspection at all. From the details of Dr. Greenfield’s report 
it appears that a large number of the boarding schools have no 
medical inspection and very few day schools are inspected. One 
mission has 13 boarding institutions in 8 stations and one medical 
missionary, and points out the impossibility of any thorough 
inspection by the mission doctor. Only one mission has a regular 
schedule for registering results in school examinations. The 
Bombay Educational authorities have appointed several medical 
-ingpectors for the aided boys’ schools. 
: The Mid-India report gives returns from 11 missions. One 
reports nothing at all being done in the way of inspection, the 
rest seem to be unanimous in having inspection of schools in 
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large stations including high and middle schools. and all seem 
unanimous in doing nothing at all for village schools. In some 
places the inspection now carried out is not!regular and apparent- 
ly not thorough. One says, “The inspector barely spent half an 
hour in a school of 250 pupils.” 


If the areay reporting fairly represented the situation as a 
whole it wotld appear that the necessity for a class medical 
supervision of schools is being recognized in many places and 
that attempts are being made to cope with the problem. 


Boarding schools in the larger places naturally come first in 
a programme of inspection, and from the reports it would appear 
that beyond such schools almost no attempts have been made at 
inspection, The largest number of scholars are in the primary 
and village schools, in many instances at a distance from head- 
quarters or medical supervision. These constitute a very 
important part of the inspection problem and one which will 
very probably make increasing demands for attention. 


2. Three Different Charts of Systems—for the recording 
physical Examinations in schools have come to us. One from 
the American Marathi Mission in the Bombay Presidency, one 
from the the Methodist Episcopal Mission in Mid-India, and the 
other from the Punjab. In all probability other forms are 
-being used in various places. It would be of advantage to 
attempt to secure some uniform scheme for recording inspection, 


In this connection the Y. M.C. A. has put out a booklet 
on “Outdoor Athletic Test for Boys” which is especially de- 
signed for rural schools. This is written for American schools 
but any of the methods and tests might be adapted for Indian 
schools. This seems to us well worth the attention of both the 
medical and educational people. 


3. Diet.—Quite extensive inquiry on the part of your 
Committee was rewarded by finding one dietary chart whlch 
was included in the report of the Medica) Committe of the 
Punjab Provincial Couneil for April 1919. This chart was sent 
to a boarding school for boys and one for girls in the Mid.- 
India area for comparison with that in use ; both schools reported 
quite a little variation from the figures given in the Punjab 
chart. ; 


Dr. T. V. Campbell read a very suggestive paper on © Diet in 
Mision Boarding Schools” at the General Meeting of the Mis- 
sionary Asaociation in Kodaikanal in May 1917. In gathering 
material for the paper he secured a daily diet sheet of uncooked 
food from several boys’ and girls’ schools. He was able to work 
out fairly accurately the amount of food given daily to each 
boy and girl and then estimated the value of thege foods: 
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‘Tt is very possible that no one dietary scheme would serve 
for all parts of the country excepton the broad principle of 
food values. Details as to exact amount of articles, variations 
in food, preparation, etc., would best be determined in the vari- 
ous areas. 


4. Standard of Weights and Measures.—Your committee 
also made inquiry as to the existence of a recognized standard 
of weights and measures for schools children. So far as we are 
able to learn there is no such in existence in India. The only 
standard for any purpose of which we are able to learn is that 
used in the military service for recruiting. 


The necessity for some such standard is recognized by a 
number im charge of school work, and from a medical 
standpoint it would also be a very desirable thing. The prepara- 
tion of such a standard will not be an easy matter because of 
the care which must be taken in tabulating results from. a 
great many cases, and often it will be difficult to obtain exact 
information in the matter of age. There is also the 
difficulty which arises because of the various nationalities and 
peoples in India. Ifa series of such standards for different 
peoples or areas could be worked out it would prove very 
helpful to both Medical and Educational authorities. 


RESOLVED :— 


XX. That the Medical Committees of provincial councils 
be asked to prepare a standard form for the medical 
inspection of schools, and to urge upon the various Missions in 
their areas the necessity for such inspection. 


2. That the Provincial Medical Committees be asked to 
co-operate with the educational atithorities in the working 
out of a standard table of weights and measurements for the 
boys and girls in each area, 


3. That medical committees of the different provincial 
councils be asked to co-operate with educational authorities in 
working out a dietary scheme for boarding schools of their 
areas, and to endeavour to secure its adoption, 

4. That the Medical Committee of the N. M. C. be ing 
structed to gather information as to the existing courses of 
study, in Hygiene, Physiology, ete.,in the different provincial 
areas, with a view to the concerted action of the N. M. C. and 
the provincial councils in furthering the study of these 
subjects. 

5. That the provincial Medical Committees be asked to 
encourage instruction in First-Aid in Mission Biahen -grade 
Schools and Training Schools. 


ie 
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6. That in view of the present scarcity of foreign 
tissionary doctors in India, an appeal be made to the Missions 
in India to take steps to secure larger numbers of Indians—both 
men and women—with the missionary spirit, for medical work 
of all grades ; and to increase the number of scholarships for 
this purpose ; and that the attention of all societies be drawn 
to the great needs of rural areas, as yet medically unprovided 
for by missionary or other agencies, in the belief that Medical 
Missions at the present juncture have a special advantage in 
presenting the Gospel message. 5 

7. That as there already exists in India a Medical 
Missionary Association with branches in various areas doing a 
work similar to that of the Medical Standing Committee of the 
N. M. C., with a view to preventing overlapping the Medical 
Missions Committee of the N. M. C. be instructed to find some 
means of relating the Medical Standing Committees of the 
N. M. C. and the Provincial Councils to the Medical Missionary 
Association. 


13. Christian Education—The report was presented 
by the Rev. J. H, Maclean.— 


To the committee was entrusted the task of bringing the re- 
port of the commission on Village Education before Provincial 
Councils. The convener accordingly addressed a circular to the 
secretaries of these Councils, asking them to take immediate 
steps for the discussions of the report. A statement containing 
the most important portion of the replies is appended. 


The Committee was instructed to consult with the Mass 
Movement Committee and the Committee on Industry and 
Agriculture before bringing in its report. It was not found 
practical to haye a joint meeting of the three Committees, and 
though some of the members of-the other Committees were 
invited to meet with the Education Committee none of them 
found it possible to do so. Nor has it been possible to draft 
this report in time for consideration by the other committees in 
circulation ; but it is hoped that a meeting of a number of the 
members of the three committees will be held inimediately 
before the meeting of the N.M.C, 


The Committee has met twice, but only the four members 
who are located in or neat Madras were able to be present. 
The proceedings of the first meeting were submitted to the other 
inembers and to the associate members by correspondence. 
Before the second meeting Mr. Oldham had visited Madras, 
and the Committee had before it his views, regarding the 
steps to be taken to make the recommendations of the 
Missionary Educational Council effective, 
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1. The Committee took into consideration the questions 
raised by the joint Committee which reported to the last meet- 
ing of the N. M. C. (Proceedings pp. 18, 19) and resolved to 
submit the following answers. (The answers are numbered as 
the questions). 


(1) The Committee holds that in working out the scheme 
recommended in the Report care should. be taken, as recom- 
mended in Ch. XY., to secure the utmost possible co-operation 
with Government. With a view to promoting this the Com- 
mittee recommends that copies of the Report be sent officially 
to the Minister of Education and the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion in each Province. 


(2). With regard to the relation‘of village education to the 
economic condition of the villagers the Committee hag nothing 
to add to what is said in the Report (Ch. XIII.) 


(3). The Committee suggests that Provincial Councils take 
steps to see that the Report is in the hands of all missionaries. 


(4) The Committee endorses the suggestion that Provincial 
Councils work out concrete schemes. 


(5) The Committee suggests that with a view to securing 
adequate correlation of activities Provincial Councils should 
have standing Committees with which missions should consult 
regarding the development of their work. 


(6) With re yond to the question asked in seétion 6 the 
Committee would point out that special means dre suggested to 
meet the case of those who are transferred from vocational 
middle schools to high schools (see pp. 52 and 64 of the Report), 


(7), The Committee finds general agreement in the view 
that a start should be made with vocational middle schools, and 
that as soon as possible there should be a development of the 
training school systeni, preferably by joint effort. The opening 
of short special courses for those already ees is also regarded 
as of urgent importance. é 


Resgouvep :— 


XX1—That the reconimendations in sections 1, 3, 4, 6, 
and-7 of the Comimittee’s findings concerning the Report of 
Village Education Commission be endorsed by the Council and 
Riyicosue to the attention of Provincial Councils. 


That the summary of the views of Provincial. Councils 
nae the Commission’s Report, appended to the Cor- 
mittee’ 3 Report, be algo commended to the attention of Councils. 


3. That Provincial Councils be agyked to keep in communi- 
cation with: the Conimittee and with one another regarding 
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their further plans for carrying out the recommendations of 
the Commission, and that if thought desirable they appoint 
special correspondents for this purpose. 


4, That Provincial Councils be recommended to appoint 
sub-comniittees (a) to supervise the preparation of text 
books and syllabuses for the various subjects to be taught in 
vocational middle schools, (b) to prepare ‘in detail sample 
curricula for such schools..and (c) to consider the steps’ to be 
taken for the improvement of teachers, training. ° Cotincils | in 


adjoining areas may find-it desirable:to pasar joint committees 
for one or other. of these purposes. 


5. That extra copies of the sections of the pa ie 3 8 report 
dealing with the Commission’s Report, and of the appendix; be 
printed and placed at the disposal of the Councils. 


6. That the committee be instructed to sndeavous to arrange 
for the publication of an Indian edition of the Commigsion’s 


Report, and if required to guarantee: ous sale ‘ of ‘not less than 
three hundred copies. 


2. The Committee also considered the problem of provi- 
ding an organisation. for securing the utmost measure of Cos 
operation in the carrying out of «the: recommendatiotis of the 
Report, and for: the development’ of missionary education. 
generally, and resolved to submit the following statement : I 


With regard to the appointment of Chief Superyiaees and 
whole time conveners as recommended in Ch. XIV the Com: 
mittee holds that such appointments should be allowed to grow 
out of the needs of the situation, as these come to be realised. It 
is suggested that a step in the - direction of such. appointments 
imight be taken by Provincial Councils which find it necessary to 
appoint a full-time or half-time secretary, who might also be able 
to give advice regarding certain educatioal projects and help to- 
wards their realisation. Some missions already have Chief Super 
visors, and as their usefulnes is realised some of these might be 
made available for several missions jointly. As to whole’ time 
conveners the Committee finds that difference of opinion pre- 
vails. At present the N.'M. C. has a half-time secretary who 
might be replaced by a full-time secretary, and it is proposed 
that it have a full time secretary or convener of its committee 
6n Christian Literature. ‘To some it seems that at least one 
other full-time worker might be appointed in the interests of 
education, with a-view io promoting schemes for united effort. 
He would be. an officer of the N. M. C. but would devote himself 
from time to time to such provinees as needed his help most. 
He would be .an administrator rather than ah educational 
expert. Itis felt by those who take this. view that it will be 
difficult to find one who can excel both in administration and 
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in giving expert advice, and it is thought that the latter could 
be supplied by having in connection with union institutions 
people of special capacity and experience who would be set free 
to some extent from routine work so as to be ayailable for help 
in a wider field. On the other hand the view is taken that the 
time is not ripe for a full-time worker in connection with the 
N. M. C., and in support of this it ig urged that the advice of 
those actually in the work carries more weight with Goy- 
ernment on one hand and missionary bodies on the other than 
that of people who are not identified with a particular institution, 


With regard to the entire scheme set forth in Oh. XIV, for a 
council of Chief Supervisors and an advisory committee of full]- 
time conveners of N. M. ©. committees, the Committee had 
before it an alternative scheme suggested by Rey. W. Meston, in 
the HARVEST FIELD of January, 1921, 


“In India there are eight Provincial Representative Councils 
of Missions. I should suggest that each of these should have, 
not an educational committee under it, but a Council affiliated 
to it, which should deal entirely with missionary educational] 
problems of all kinds. This has been done in Madras with 
excellent results. The Missionary Educational Council of South 
India is affiliated to the Madras Representative Council of Mis- 
sions, itis made up of representatives of missionary societies 
carrying on educational work in South India, it meets twice in 
the year, its executive and committees are constantly at work, 
it makes representations to Government and is’ recognised by 
Government ag the body which represents Protestant educational 
work in the Presidency. It promotes conferences at various 
places, and every important educational question receives from 
it serious consideration. It gets through an astonishing amount 
of work, its reports and minutes are full of valuable information, 
and it, lias been of. considerable service to missionary societies in 
matters of curriculum, policy, and government.aid. If there was 
one such Council affiliated to each of the Provincial Representa- 
tive Councils, and if they were all in regular communication 
with one another, circulating their minutes, agenda and proposals, 
nothing would be more easy than to promote common action, 
suggest fresh development, share common experience, and ad- 
vise’ common policy. But something more than this would be 
necessary. I should suggest that the president or secretary of 
each Council, together with one member. who is specially ac- 
quainted ‘with, and interested in agriculture and industry, should 
form a board or committee that would meet twice a year to re- 
view the educational situation in each province to consider 
methods for advance, and to make suggestions as to development 
or. experiment. Thus by means of sixteen people practically 
acquainted with the matters coming under their consideration, 
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meeting say at Christmas and in the hot weather, all the infor- 
mation which missions and missionary boards would require in 
order to deal adequately with the present educational problems 
would be made available. The report of these representatives, 
who might even be regarded as forming the education committee 
of the National Missionary Council, would be laid before the 
Council and would be in the hands of every secretary of a foreign 
mission board”. 


The Committee asks the N. M, ©. to consider the whole 
matter in the light of the different proposals made, In parti- 
cular: it expresses the hope that it will do all in its power to 
promote the development of Educational Councils or Boards. 
It algo suggests that if any Provincial Council desire to consult 
with members of the Village Education Commission or of the 
Education Committee of the N.M.C., it might perhaps be pos- 
sible to arrange for a special visit, 


RESOLVED : = 


XX1I.—That Provincial Councis be asked to consider the 
question of the best means of co-ordinating the educational 
activities of their area, and more especially to consider the 
recommendation of the committee that this be done by means of 
an educational Council on a representative basis in affiliation 
with the Provincial Council rather than by a Standing Com- 
mittee of the Council. 


- 3, The Report of the Village Education Commission was 
the only matter entrusted to your Committee by the N. M. C., 
but in view of the urgency of several of the problems connected 
with missionary education it seemed desirable that it should 
have full information regarding the situation in the different 
provinces, and make a report concerning it to the N. M. CO. 
The convener accordingly addressed a circular’ to secretaries 
of provincial educational committees or. councils. The follow- 
ing statement has been submitted to the Committee and is now 
passed on tothe N. M. C. 


(a) The Committee was glad to note that missionary 
education had not been affected adversely by the transfer of 
education to popular control. Nor had the passing of Elemen- 
tary Education Acts in certain Provinces—the Punjab, United 
Provinces. Bombay, Bengal and Madras—affected missionary 
education. This, however was due mainly to the fact that 
the provision contained in those Acts for making education 
compulsory had been acted on by only a very small number oF 
local authorities, 


(0) The report of the Universities Commission was found 
to be under consideration in several Provinces, but in most no 
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immediate action was probable, owing to lack of funds and 
other difficulties. In the Punjab an attempt was being made 
to convert the six Arts Colleges of Lahore into a teaching 
university. The area in which the Report was being most 
clearly acted on was the United Provinces, where the Colleges 
of Lucknow had been made into a unitary University, and 
proposals for similar action in Allahabad were before the Legis- 
lative Council. In the latter case the clause regarding religious 
education might seriously affect missionary colleges. The 
Committee suggests that with a wiew to giving adequate 
consideration to the problems which have arisen or may 
probably. arise, a sub-committee on university education be 
appointed. 

(c). The Committee found that the condition of things 
with regard to the introduction of a conscience clause differed 
greatly in different areas, No definite proposals had been made 
in Bengal, the Punjab, Behar and Orissa or Bombay, and in 
Madras a motion in favour in the Legislative Council had been 
rejected by an overwhelming majority. On the other handa 
drastic resolution in favour had been passed by the Legislative 
Oouncil of the United Provinces, and the clause was already 
in force to some extent in Central Provinces. The system had 
been at work for years in Burma and Ceylon, but in India its 
introduction would involve a departure from the policy which 
had been in force for more than sixty years, and in accordance 
with which the great majority of mission schools and colleges 
had been carried on. To some it seemed that if the policy were 
changed and the giving of Government grants made conditional 
on making Scripture teaching optional, grants should be given 
up, and if the amount sacrificed could not be made up from 
other sources, a reduction in the educational work of missions 
should be made. This view had found clear expression in a 
statement issued by the Educational Board of the Bombay 
Representative Council. In a few cases on the other hand 
missionaries had anticipated the introduction of a clause by 
introducing the voluntary principle... Others found it difficult 
to say at present what action they might find it necessary to 
take. They held that if the introduction of the system, whether 
voluntarily or by legislation, were found to impair the missionary 
efficiency of the institutions, grants should be sacrificed rather 
than that it should be adopted. But ag at present advised they 
inclined to the belief that in certain circumstances the clause 
might not affect missionary education adversely, and they 
desired that in the event of a clause being introduced missions 
should be allowed time to declare their attitude and adjust 
themselves to the new conditions. 

The Committee holds that the whole matter should be 
considered once more by the N. M. C. in the light of the 
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present situation, and that in areas .where the introduction of 
the clause was proposed the Governments in question should be 
asked to allow a considerable time for consideration and 
adjustment. 


RESOLVED :— 


XXII. That the stoeadiine eutained in the committee’s re- 
port, regarding a discussion on a conscience clause be not adopted, 
as it'is impossible at this meeting to enter on such a discussion ; 
but that the section of the Report dealing with the matter be 
commended to Councils as a statement of the question at issue. 
The Council looks to Provincial Councils to watch the situation 
carefully, #o take such action as may be necessary, and keep the 
Committee informed regarding any devglonnicn that may take 
place. 


4. Two other matters were referred to the Committee in 
course of the year—a letter from Mr. K. T. Paul proposing the 
appointment of a Committee to study the idea of national edu- 
cation; anda paper by Dr. Winfield Dudgeon, Allahabad, con- 
taining proposals for the establishment of a Christian university. 
With regard to the former your Commitee suggests to the 

'N. M. C. that such a committee be appointed as a sub-committee 
of the Committee on Christian Education. The proposal for a 
Christian University has not yet been adequately discussed, but 
as at present advised the Committe is inclined to the view. that 
it is premature, 


RESOLVED :— ; 
XXIV. That the Committee be instructed to consider the 


question of national education of the relation of Christian edu- 
cation:to it, in consultation with Provincial Councils. 


APPENDIX TO ‘THE REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CHRISTIAN 
_ Epucarion. 


Opinions of Provincial Councils or their Bavontional Com- 
mittees on the Report of the Commission on Village Education, 


I. MADRAS. 


1. Village Schools. (i) Resolved to ‘recommend to mana- 
gers of village schools to study carefully the suggestions of the 
Commission on Village Education (Ch. IV), more especially 
with reference to the following points :— 


(a) . The teaching of reading, writing, and arithmetic on . 
practical lines and in relation to village life. This should ~ 
include ‘bazar account, reading of official documents, writing 
a running hand, ete, 


Ef 
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(b) The provision of manual training which should in- 
clude the use of the available raw products of the area for 
the making of useful articles, such as baskets, mats, coir ropes, 
and other articles made out of cocoanut, palmyra, or aloe fibres ; 
the sewing of leaf platters, or the collecting of margosa or kolinji 
seeds. 

(c) The development of school gardens, where the dignity 
of manual labour will be fostered, and powers of observation 
encouraged, and where profitable production will be carried on. 

(d) The introduction of Indian music, songs and games, 
with the use of cymbals, drums, etc., 

(e) Training in social service as outlined on page 76 of 
Report. 


(ii) Resolved to suggest to managers the development of 
one village school in éach mission in a central place as a pattern 
for other village schools.. The best way of attaining this result ig 
to find out the village teacher who has shown signs of respond- 
ing to the ideas outlined above, and the ability to put them into 
practice ; and to make his work available for the teachers of the 
mission by locating him in a selected central village. It. is 
desirable that’ the selected sehool should be entirely on a par 
with the other village schools in the matter of building and 
equipment. 


(iii) Resolved to recommend the practice of gathering 
groups of teachers for short periods (say for a week or fortnight) 
with a view to their being inspired with these ideals, and to 
their receiving practical training on thesé lines. 


(NV. B.—Al1l that is suggested above can be undertaken with 
very little expense and may be attempted and carried on without 
waiting for government aid.) 


(iv) Resolved to recommend to missions, especially those 
which have the care of a large number of schools; the ap- 
pointment of full-time supervisors who will be the advisers, 
helpers, anid friends of villagé: teachers. It is hevessary that 
such mén sghotild receive special training: EKven though such 
appointments will involve additional. outlay, the committee 
tirges upon missions the desirability of making thém in order that 
these new ideals may be realised. 


(v) In view of the fact that the appointntent of supervisors 
will increase the efficiency of village schools, resolved to recom- 
mend the M. E. ©. to press for government aid towards their 
salaries, 3 


2. The Village. School a3 & Community Centre.—G) Re- 
lved to commend to the attention of managers the suggestion 
of the Gommission that the village school should be made a 
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centre for cémmunity life and service. (Oh. VIII). The 
committee feels that this can be largely accomplished without 
appreciable extra expenditure. 


Among other things, the following may be suggested :— 


(a) The teacher should consider the whole community 
in which he is living as his school, and not merely the children 
whose names are on the register, and thus make the school a 
means of spreading light and knowledge to all the people of the 
village. 


(6) The school should be a centre for adult education 
through its night school, library, literature, ete. 


(c) The school should have, if possible, a small store ‘of 
simple medicines. 


(d) Other forms of social service such as first-aid and 
agricultural demonstrations might be instituted, and the teacher 
should be capable of helping the co-operation movement. 


(ii) Teachers’ wives should be encouraged to help the 
women of the community in many of the above mentioned 
ways, and especially by teaching them sewing, the elements of 
nursing and hygiene, village sanitation, and the care of infants. 


3. The Teacher and his Training—QG) Seeing that the 
new type of school outlined in the Report requires a new type 
of teacher, we recommend to the M. E. C. to appoint a commi- 
ttee to indicate what changes are necessary in the curricula of 
the higher and lower elementary grade training schools, and to 
consult Government with a view to introducing the required 
changes into the recognised training schools. We suggest that 
the committee be composed of members connected with normal 
training institutions, and with the actual work of rural 
education. 


(ii) The committee recommends that the training schools 
should endeavour at onee to permeate the minds of the students 
now being trained with the larger ideals advocated in the 
Report, and, where necessary, to give extra instruction to equip 
them to be more efficient teachers along these lines. 


4, The Vocational Middle Schools.—The committee reco- 
mmends the establishment of vocational. middle schools as 
being indispensable for the.real education of rural India at the 
present stage, and as furnishing a sound foundation for all 
education. It igs obvious that. in the present condition of 
public opinion no scheme of vocational education can have a 
ehanee of suecess unless it is saved from competition witha 
purely literary education leading up to the high school and 
university. But at the same time itis equally obvious that: 
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literary education has to be provided as an avenue to the univer- 
sity and to the professions which a certain per-centage of Indian 
Christian pupils can reach, and ought to be helped to reach. 
We therefore make the following suggestions with regard to 
the proposed vocational middle school :— 


(a) That it should be located in a rural area, and should 
be, for the rural community the only provision for education 
beyond the village school, except as provided for in sub sections 
(c) and (d). 

(0) That the medium of instruction in such schools be At 
vernacular, while English should be included as a second 
language. 

(c) That the existing mission high schools should be left 
undisturbed. 

(d) That no mission aid be given for pupils to enter high 
schools direct ; but it is desirable that scholarships should be 
available to enable very carefully selected pupils from the 
vocational middle school to go on to a high school and university 
education. 


5. Supplementary.—(1) The above suggestions are intend- 
ed to apply equally to the development of girls’ education, 


(2) With regard to the proportion of pupils to be provided 
for in the vocational middle school, or the cost of such schools, 
or a curriculum for them, the committee ig unable to make any 
report at this stage. They suggest that a questionnaire be issued 
to survey the situation and to furnish the committee with facts 
upon which alone any satisfactory proposals can be based. 


(3) The committee considered the question of training 
schools for teachers in the vocational middle school, and decided 
that it was not prepared to make any recommendation at. this 
stage. It, however, suggests that where missions are ready at 
once to advance in this matter promising pupils, or teachers 
with some experience in industrial work, be sent to existing 
agricultural and industrial schools to obtain the necessary 
qualifications for teaching. 

(4) To bring the Commission’s Report officially to the 
attention of Government, the committee suggests that presen-. 
tation copies be sent to the Ministers of Education. and of . 
Industries, and to the Director of Public Instruction, with the 
Biggestion that the educational officers of Government be 
recommended to study the Report, in view of the, admitted 
importance of the subject, and the well-known desire of 
Government to advance the cause of elementary education. 


Resolved to approve the report and to print ‘itin the 
minutes. The ranmaaiptes Was continued to ¢arry on abs work 
still further, 
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(The Education Committee of the N. M. C. commends the 
suggestions contained in this report to their committees at work 
on the subject. With reference to 4 (d) the Committee suggests 
that after the word “on” in the fourth line of section be inserted 
the words “after two years”). 


II. BOMBAY, 


The Educational Board feels the need of fuller information 
before deciding how far the recommendations of the Commission 
are applicable to its area. It has accordingly appointed a strong 
committee with the following duties :-— 


(a) This Committee should make a survey of the conditions 
existing, seeking similarities and differences, and tabulating 
them. 

(b). It should make a survey such as is suggested on page 
53. of the “Report” (of the commercial value of the vocations of 
each district and the proper trade treatment of raw materials) ; 

(c) And it should also see if there are any Indians available 
and how many, for acourse of study in the Philippines or in 
America. 


_ The following principles have been laid down :— 


(a). “That emphasis on Christian character be the chief 
object of all education under missionary auspices, and upon such 
character as:a primary. requisite in all teachers and supervisors... 

(b). That the staff of the school should have a thoroughly 
technical. education ; and that. efficient. supervision shonld be 
arranged for. 

_. (c). That. the whole scheme of education in such a school 
‘should be simple, and must be designed to meet the needs of life 
in the villages and to show to the pupils that education is of 
value in all kinds of work and is a training for all kinds of work. 

(d) All local and government. facilities should be freely 
made use of in vocational education. 


Regarding teacher training. the following resolutions have 
been adopted : 


.. 1. Training of teachers.—The training of the teachers must 
“wentre round the rural middle school. The rural middle school 
atid the training centre must be in a rural. district. We 
recommend: 


» (a) Training of teachers.—That suitable ie be placed 
in Jalna, Vadala, and Ahmednagar (S.P.G. Mission), or other 
 gnitable. places to experiment in and develop the training of 
Va: teachers i in cofinection with a rural middle school, 

““"(b) Short’ Courses.—The present diffculy in regard to 
nntrained teachers must be met in the meansanns by short 
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courses. The Educational Board should be informed and keep 
a record of and give information to missions about any such as 
may be held. 

(ce) Leaders.—That no trouble or expense be spared to find 
suitable leaders with adequate knowledge of Indian conditions, 
The choice of such leaders is the crux of the question. Such 
leaderg- must be given a fres hand to work out their 
experiments. 

2, Finance ;—(a) In the experimental stage the missions 
most nearly concerned should bear the greater part of the ex- 

ence. 
4 (b) The standing of trained village teachers must be secured 
_ by adequate and sufficient salaries in order that a supply of 
tewehers will be available. 
(ce) Eventually inter-migsion co-operation may be needed on 
a large scale, but in the meantime no large scheme of training 
ean be recommended for this area, 


III, UNITED PROVINCES :-— 


The Council on the recommendation of a special committee 
has passed the following resolutions ;— 


The Change of Emphasis—Missions should now recognise as 
an obligation, co-ordinate with that of evangelism and spiritual 
development, the economic and mental uplift of the large 
Christian community that is the result of mass movements 
among the depressed classes. This may very properly lead in 
many places to an entire change of emphasis and method in 
educational work and Missions should face with courage and 
wisdom this fact. 
| Fhe Need for Missionaries of Special Training:—For this 
“work the need is urgent that Mission Boards help to provide 
India with many Kuropeans! and Indians specially trained for 
‘educational and economic work for backward classes so that as 
quickly as possible this work may be committed to them, thus 
setting free for advance in evangelistic work many theologically 
trained men now engaged in educational work. This will 
require that the home constituency be more fully informed as 
to the necessity of producing more missionaries for this sort of 
-work, 

_ The Vocational Middle School—Each large mission may 
‘well in the first instance choose some centre, dominated by the 
rural situation, where the ordinary methods of education have 
manifestly not met the need, for the establishment of a 
-yocational middle school. The course of study should begin 
where the primary course will end and should consist of one 
language. (generally Hindi) carried through to at least the 
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equivalent of the present Middle School course ; arithmetic 
simplified by the omission of the more theoretical parts and 
thoroughly adapted to the needs of the village ; such experi- 
mental geometry as will help in the measurement of surfaces and 
solids ; the elements of accounts so that receipts and expenditures 
can be kept track of and profits and: losses ascertained; history, 
especially of India, taught by the story method with the more 
essential lessons to be learned from history indicated; lectures 
and text-book in agriculture and rural industries, making it fit 
into the practical work being done in the different seasons. 
Bible by the story method with the fundamental doctrines 
indicated. The course should be go distributed over the five 
years to be given to it as to secure more attention to the 
practical work as the boys gain in bodily strength and 
ability to work. 


The boys of this school may best be accommodated in small 
hostels attached to the house of the masters. They may well be 
grouped for practical work on the land and in the shops and 
for the preparation of their meals so as to develop the sqirit of 
co-operation and mutual helpfulness. 


The following equipment is suggested for such a school of 
about fifty boys, ten being in each of the upper classes as far ag 
is possible ; 


10 acres of land divided into plots for groups of boys ; 


5 ‘hostels with teachers’ houses attached ; 

5. ‘stables with tools ; 

5 yoke of oxen with farm implements to match ; 

5 milk cows or buffaloes, with equipment for handl- 

ing the milk ; 

5 milk goats ; . 

5 wells located so as to serve two acres each ; 
10 pens of fowls of about six each ; 

1 workshop for blacksmithing, carpentry,’ basket 


making and other village industries ; 
1 school house with five rooms. 


The hostel and teachers’ quarters should be of pakka brick 
with earthen or tile roofs and earthen floors. The stables may 
be of mud with thatch roofs, for which the grass may be grown 
on the edges of the land and the work on which may be done 
by the boys. 

Similar schools should be provided for girls, the courses of 
study and the practical work to be adapted accordingly. 

_ For such a Vocational Middle School there should be two 
missionaries so that the closest possible influence may be exerted 
over both the pupils and teachers, and thus overcome the 
natural prejudice against manual labour, The teachers should 
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take their full share of the supervision and work in the. fields 
and shops. The school should be so conducted as to be a proper 
community centre for the neighbourhood. 


Apart from the accommodation for the missionary staff and 
their salaries the non-recurring expense of starting such a school 
with the above. equipment would be about Rs. 20,000. The 
price of land and expense of building would vary in different 
localities but this might be considered an average. In many 
places where such schools are likely to be started there are 
buildings and land ready that would account for a considerable 
share of this expense, The recurring expense would be about 
Rs, 6000 per annum. 

Supervision.—The Commission strongly emphasizes the 
advantages of inter-missions supervision. With this view your 
committee fully agrees. Where missions can be induced to co- 
operate in gupervision it ig far the most economical and 
efficient way. Where such co-operation cannot be secured we 
favour full time supervisors of primary teachers appointed by 
the individual missions. ‘These supervisors might, by forming 
a Board on Primary Education, secure unity of purpose and 
effort in our work and pave the way to more complete co- 
operation between missions”. 


(The committee suggests that estimates similar to the above 
be prepared in other. Provinces). 


IV. QENTRAL PROVINCES.— 


The Educational Committee proposes the development of 
existing schools into vocational middle schools, 


VY, THE PuNJAB.— 


The minutes of the annual meeting of the Council contain 
a statement regarding what is being done and planned in 
connection with a training school, in which two types of 
teachers are trained (1) those who have completed the sixth 
“evade”. These receive a one-year course, which includes 
educational principles, village social and industrial problems, 
community welfare, with practice in teaching in village schools. 
(2) Those who after this course have taught for two years in a 
village school and have shown promise. They are brought back 
for two years of higher study and and an additional year of 
normal training, after which they may become teachers in 
vernacular middle schools or supervisors of village schools. 


wT. OTHER PROVINCES.— 


In Burma and Ceylon conditions are different. Reports have 
not. yet been received from Bihar and Orissa and Bengal and 
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14, Christian Literature Committee.—The report 
was presented by the Rev. Dr, Macnicol :— 


The Literature Committee held no meeting during the past 
year and was able to accomplish little of a definite character 
apart from the important work of its Survey Sub-Committee 
which met and formulated'a scheme for the administration of 
the funds now being received from Great Britain and America 
asa result of the proposals contained in the Programme of 
Advance,” 


‘Several questions were remitted to the Literature Committee 
by the National Missionary Council at its last meeting for con- 
sideration, the most important being that relating to proposals 
for the establishment of a Christian journal. The Literature 
Committee was instructed to convene a conference of two of its 
members with two also from each of the bodies proposing to 
co-operate in financing the journal, namely the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the Bombay Guardian Trust, gnd the Y. M, 
O. A., and was further authorised by the National Missionary 
Council “if a joint arrangement was reached which was financi- 
ally sound, to proceed to carryout the. schemeas soon as possi" 
ble on its behalf.” A meeting was accordingly held on January 
Ist. 1921 at Poona when a schemé was unanimously agreed 
upon for the inauguration without delay of .-a weekly journal, 
Editors were chosen and an interim committee of management 
appointed. At this juncture when the project seemed about to 
be carried into executiou, the Y.M.C.A. found itself unexpec- 
tedly compelled to withdraw, This made it necessary to con« 
sider the whole matter anew, as the withdrawal of the Y.M.C.A, 
meant that the funds by which thescheme was to be financed 
were now reduced by one third, while the chief editor, who had 
been chosen, was no longer available. In these circumstances 
it did not seem wise to proceed until the question had been fur- 
ther considered by the National Missionary Council. The 
Executive Committee of the Council at its meeting in July 
considered the situation and resolved “that the subject of a 
journal be postponed for consideration by the next meeting of 
the National Missionary Council.” The Literature Committee 
accordingly place this important matter once more before the 
Council for its consideration.. The value of the service that would 
be rendered both to the Christian Church in India and to the 
whole of.the Indian people at the present juncture by a journal 
which endeavoured to discover and present the Christian 
solution of Indian problems would be very great. It is hoped 
that the opportunity of rendering this service will not be lost. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church and the Bombay Guardian Trust 
are still, it is understood, willing to assist in maintaining such 
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a journal under the the auspices of the National Missionary 
Council and any additional assistance that is required will, it is 
hoped, be obtained if the National Missionary Council renews 
its approval of the project and draws attention to its importance. 
In this connection the Council has further to consider the 
question, continued from last year’s proceedings as to whether 
the “Harvest Field” should be adopted as the organ of missionary 
intelligence and discussion of the Council. 

The question of the establishment of a magazine for young 
people was referred by the National Missionary Council to the 
Literature Committee in conection with plans fora School Girls’ 
Magazine which were being considered by the Methodist Epis- 
copal Women’s Mission. It appears, however, that these plans 
have been delayed and no action in this matter has, mean time, 
been taken. Until larger funds are: available in response to the 
appeal of the “Programme of Advance” it does not seem likely 
that. the National Missionary Council can materially assist in 
this direction. 

The Literature Committee has been asked to choose three 
persons to make a survey of Moslem Literature for India in 
connection with the Committee of Reference and Council of 
the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. The 
Literature Committee has requested the Committee of the 
National Missionary Council on work among Moslems to make 
the selection and this is being done accordingly. 

In reference to the important matter, referred to above, of 
the administration of the funds now being received from Great 
Britain and Americaas a result of the proposal contained in the 
“Programme of Advance”, the Survey Sub+Committee has’ pres 
pared a Scheme for the establishment of what is called the “India 
Literature Fund” and for its management. This Scheme has 
been approved by the Literature Committee and is now sub« 
mitted to the National Missionary Council for consideration. It 
will be necessary in this connection to review the position of 
the Literature Committee of the Council as affected. by the 
establishment, if the Council so determine, of this new body. 
The Report of the Survey Sub-Committee and its proposals 
for the “India Literature Fund” are appended. 

RESOLVED :— 

“ XXV. That, in view of the important new responsibilities 
that are comming upon the Executive Committee in connection 
with the inauguration of the scheme for permanent officers of the 
Council, this is not an opportune time to undertake as well the 
difficult task of establishing a weekly journal; but that: the 
Hielp of those who undertook to assist in this scheme be invited 
for the establishment of a monthly organ of missionary intelli- 
gence and discussion under the auspices of this Council, 
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1. Financial response at Home Base in Britain,—The 
work of the Survey Sub-Committee has begun to have definite 
financial result. During the year £241 was received from the 
Literature Committee of the Conference of Missionary Societies 
in Great Britain towards carrying out the Programme of 
Advance. 


This is only a beginning. Larger sums are promised and 
there is now the certainty that, though no definite annual in- 
come is yet guaranteed, there will be increasing amounts available 
for new co-operative literature work. Several of the Missionary 
Societies in Britain have put “Literature” definitely into their 
annual budgets. 


2. Prospect of Swpport in America—In America the Inter« 
mission Literature Committee has been reorganised. It is 
recognized that it must be some time before grants of money 
will be available. But the new Committee has made it part of its 
plan to raise about 12,000 dollars a year for the carrying out 
of the Programme of Advance in Christian Literature in India 
and Ceylon. There is good reason to believe that this aim will 
be realised. 


It may be added that this Inter-Mission Literature Committee 
has commended the methods and the Report on Christian Litera- 
ture of this Survey Sub-Committee to those engaged in the 
Survey of Muslim literature throughout the world as models. 


3. General Sitwation.—During the year Mr. Clayton has 
carried on constant correspondence with Mr. Maclennan in 
London and Dr. Cornelius’ H. Patton in Boston, and from 
London and Boston we have most encouraging assurance of 
cordial and understanding appreciation of the place which 
Christian literature must have as a missionary effort in India 
to-day. 


4. The India Literature Fund. ~The Survey ayisitiods: 
mittee prepared a scheme for the administration of the money 
which is beginning to arrive from the Home Base for co-opera- 
tive work in Christian literature. This Scheme was called the 
“India Literature Fund” (1. L. F.) It was submitted to the Litera- 
ture Committee and fully appitoved by it. It is now in the 
hands of the Convener of the Literature Committee for submis- 
sion to the N. M.C. It is appended to this report in the form 
in which it was passed by the Literature Committee, 

5. Continuation of the Survey SubsCommittee.—The Survey 
Sub-Committee had hoped that the “I. L. F.” would be estab- 
lished before the end of the year 1921. Owing to the délay in 
the meeting of the N. M. C. this is tiot possible. The Survey 
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Sub-Committee therefore asks the Literature Committee to ie- 
appoint it with instructions to continue till the I. L. F. is estab- 
lished, when it shall hand over the funds in hand to the I. L. F. 
and. be dissolved. 


6. Need for continued correspondence.—In_ this, probably 
its final report, the Survey sub-committee would again call atten- 
tion to the fact that its Secretary has had to give very much 
time to correspondence with Boards and Missions and the 
Literature Committees in America and Britain to inform and 
interest them and to urge the duty of subsidising Literature and 
appointing workers. Mr. Clayton could not have given so 
much time to this had not the Board for Tamil Christian Litera- 
ture permitted him to do so. The Survey Sub-Committee would 
advise that whoever is appointed to carry on the India Litera 
ture Fund should be able to give sufficient time to correspon- 
dence with the Home Boards and Inter-Mission Committees, as it 
is vitally important to keep them in touch with all that is done, 
to stimulate their interest and to inform them of emergencies. 


7. Acting Secretary.—Mr. Clayton is going to England for 
five months from Oorober. The Survey Sub-Committee hag 
appointed Mr. Gulliford to be its acting Secretary. 


India Pyrrature Fund.— Administration : proposed 
scheme. 


We are expecting to receive grants amounting to £1200 for 
the India Literature Fund, from the Missionary Societies of 
Great Britain, this year. We also expect to receive 12,000 
dollars from America and Canada in due course. Much of 
money is granted for special objects. But there will be a balance 
and we must be ready to administer that amount. 


The following schemie seems sufficient for the time being. 
It is, however, to be remembered that the co-operative effort 
in the production of literature for which the India Literature 
Fund has come into existence is only beginuing. There may 
be deficiencies in the scheme for administration here drawn tp. 
We do not claim that it is perfect, but we ask that it may be 
passed and allowed to face the test of actual work. It is elastic. 
and can be modified at any time, and is so representative that 
general opinion can easily be brought to bear on_ its methods 
and actions. 


I. NAmu®.—The Fund shall be called the India Tatapebane 
Fund. 


Tl. MANsaGEMENT.—It shall be managed by -a General 
Br Gommitice and an Executive Committee, 
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iI. THE GENERAL COMMITTEE. 


1. Constitution.—The General Committee for the manage- 
ment of the I. L. F. shall consist of : 


(i) The Organizing Secretary for Christian Literature (if 
appointed). 


(ii) The Convener of the Literature Committee of the 
National Missionary Council. 


' (iii) The Secretaries of the Literature Committees of the 
Representative Councils of Missions in each Province of India 
and Ceylon. 

Nore :—If the Secrotary of the Literature Committee of a Re 
presentative Council cannot attend any meeting of the General Com- 
mittee I. L. F., he may, with the consent of that Literature Committee 
appoint a substitute with full powers as az:epresentative of the Litera- 
ture Committee sending him. 

(iv) The Members of the Literature Committee of the 
National Missionary Council. 

Nore :—Associate members of the Literature ‘Committee of the 
N. M. C. may attend but cannot vote. 

(v) One representative of each contributing Missionary 
Society or Board, to be elected or appointed by such Society 
annually. 

Nore :—Probably the N. M. C. will consider it desirable to amalga- 
mate its Literature Committee with the General Committee of the 
I. L, F..as there will be no work for the Literature Committee of the 
N.M. C. which the General Committee of the I. L, F. cannot do, and the 
same men and women are likely to be members of both committees. 
The matter will be for consideration by the two committees in the 
first instance and some alteration in the constitution of the General Com- 
mittee of the I. L. F. will be needful if the amalgamation is carried out. 


2. Duties of the General Committee-—To administer the 
India Literature Fund in accordance with the general principles 
laid down in the “Programme of Advance”, as revised from 
time to time, and to make such modifications of the general 
principles of ee as may from time to time be 
necessary. 


3. General Committee Meeting.—This General Committee 
of the I. L. F. shall meet at or about the time of the annual 
meeting of the N. M. C. and usually in the same place. 


4. Appointment of Executive-—The General Committee of 
the I. L. F. shall appoint annually an Executive Committee 
consisting of not less then 3 and not more than 5 members, — 
including the Secretary, (who shall be ex-officio member and 
secretary) to be the responsible administrative executive of the 
I,L. F. The General Committee shall also have the power to 
add to the Executive Committee not more than three persons 
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who are not members of the Literature Committee of the 
“N. M. C. or of any of the Literature Committees of the Provincial 
Representative Councils. 


Norrs—(1) This regulation is intended to make it possible for the 
General Committee to associate with the Executive Committee men who 
have special gifts for its work but are not members of the Literature 
Committee of the N.M.C. or of the Literature Committees of the 
Provincial Missionary Councils. 


(2) It is suggested that both the N.M.C. and the Provincial 
Representative Councils shall invite members of the Executive Committee 
of the I. L. F. (who are not otherwise members) to attend their annual 
meeting as ‘‘visitors” paying their expenses. 


5. Winance. 


(i) Allotments shall only be made from funds actually in 
hand—Thus all grants for 1922 will be allotted from money 
received in 1921 ; and no allotments for 1922 may be promised 
beyond the amounts actually received for the I, L. F. in 1921, 

Norg The reasons for this are :— 

(a) Uncertainty as to receipt of promised allotments. 

(b) Fluctuations in exchange. 

(c) The varving amount of the allotments mad3 by Missions which 


have not ‘realised the importance of Literature as a Missionary 
instraraent. ' 


(d) The inadequacy of the amounts already promised. 

(e) The total absence of any reserve fund to enable the the I. L. F. 
to pay grants which were promised should the promised allotments from 
Home fail to materialise. 

(ii) The Committee of the I. L. F. cannot be held responst- 
ble for promises of allotments obtained by private correspon- 
dence, or for carrying out any wishes which a Home Board or 
Committee or individual may have, as to the special use of a 
given grant, unless the intention of the donors or donor is 
communicated directly to the Secretary of the I. L. F 


(iii) Allotments by I. L. F. General Committee final. 
All promises of allotments made by the General Committee 
of the I. L. F. shall be final, not subject to revision by the 
N. M. C. or its Literature Committee. 


(iv) Administration Charges. The Survey Sub-Committee 
decided that :—While grants dealt with are small it will be 
necessary to make special allotments from them for administra- 
tion expenses, but that it is to be a cardinal principle that 
administration charges are not to exceed 5 per cent. 


(v) Financial Year. The financial year shall be , from 
January to December. 


6. Secretary. The Organising Secretary for Literature 
(see Programme of Advance 1920, p 22.) shall be secretary of 
the General Committee and of the Executive Committee, 
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Notre. Till such an appointment is made the General Committee 
shall appoint its own Secretary who shall also be the Secretary of the 
‘Executive Committee. 


7. The Secretary’s duties, 


(i) To be the executive officer of the General Committee 
‘of the I. L. F. and of its Executive Committee. 


(ii) To correspond with the Home Boards and Societies, 
keeping them informed and interested in all developments in 
the missionary use of literature in India. 

Norr. All correspondence with the Home Boards and Societies 


which relates to co-operative work in aia should henceforth be 
conducted through the Secretary of the I. L. F 


IV. THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE.—Duties of the Execu- 
tive :— 

1.’ Between the annual meeting of the General Committee 
of the I. L. F. and the following July, the Secretary of the 
Executive Committee shall receive all proposals for definite 
schemes which can be undertaken in the twelve months 
beginning after the next Annual Meeting of I. L. F, 


2. He ghall correlate these schemes in accordance with 
the principles laid down in the “Programme of Advance” 
as modified from time to time by the General Committee 
of the I. L. F. 


3. He shall correspond and secure full details, should 
these not have been supplied by the Literature Committees 
of the Provincial Representative Councils sending in the 
various schemes. 


4, Inthe July of each year the Secretary of the Executive 
Committee shall circularise the General Committee stating the 
income for the year actually in hand available for distribution 
after the Annual Meeting ; and indicating what applications for 
grants have been received, and the suggestions of the Hxe- 
cutive Committee for the allotment of the money in hand. 


Nort. It is necessary that the Provincial’ Representative Council 
and Missions should have early notice of the allotment of agrant. If 
such notice is delayed till the Annual Meeting of the General Committee 
of the I. L. F. in November it will often be impossible for arrangements 
to be made to set apart a Literature secretary or other worker to begin 
work in the January of the following year, or to prepare properly for 
the commencement of any work in January. It is therefore suggested 
that the grants should as far as possible be assigned by circulation in 
August and that only difficult cases should be held over for the meeting 
of the Literature Committee. A 


5. If serious objection is taken to any item, the Secretary 
of the Executive Committee shall at once inform the Provin+ 
cial Literature Committee concerned of the objection, and 
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give opportunity for explanation and representation to the 
Annual Meeting of the General Committee of the I. L. F. 


6. After the opinions of the General Committee on the 
proposed assignment of grants have been received, the Executive 
Committee shall prepare its final budget for submission to the 
annual meeting of the General Committee, indicating what 
grants have been sanctioned in circulation and what remain 
doubtful, and the General Committee shall pass a final budget 
at its annual meeting. 

Nore. Care shall be taken to secure fair proportion in the distribu- 
tion of grants to the different language areas. 

7. After the Annual Meeting has sanctioned the grants, 
the Executive Committee shall make them and supervise their 
expenditure in accordance with the principles laid down in the 

“Programme of Advance” as modified from time to time. 


A. C.. CLAYTON, 
Secretary, Survey Sub-Committee. 
RESOLVED :— 


XXXVI. That, until permanent arrangements are made for 
their administration, the Literature Survey Sub-Committee be 
authorised to deal, through its Secretary, with such funds as may 
be received from time to time from Great Britain and America, 
and that in doing so it shall follow the general lines indicated in 
the proposed constitution of the India Literature Fund. 

Subsequently to the preparation of the Report the Council 
was informed that the proprietors of The Harvest Field were 
willing that that journal should be taken over by the N. M. C. 
should that be desired, and the following resolution was passed : 


RESOLVED :— 

XXVII. That the generous offer made by the proprietors 
of The Harvest Field be referred to the Executive Committee 
for consideration, with power to take any necessary action. 


15. Indian Church.—The report was ek a as read 
in the absence of the Convener :— 


The'Committee decided this year to follow the lead given by 
the National Missionary Council “to carry on an investigation 
with a view to ascertain whatis being done by the Indian 
Church for the religious, social, and economic welfare of the 
Christian community especially with regard to the protection 
of single professional women, and also for the welfare of non- 
Christians.” 


A questionaire was drafted and circulated to the various 
Mission and Church organisations through the members of 
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different Provinces. Fourteen replies were recefved and are 
here presented to the Council. 


The first section of the questionaire referred to all Pinas of 
social service undertaken by the Churches to the Christian 
community. Particular mention was made of Temperance 
Work, Child Welfare schemes, Social evils connected with 
marriage customs ete. Almost all our correspondents speak of 
Temperance work for Christians. But very little besides is 
evidently undertaken by many churches. A few have organized 
instruction and, aid in case of plague, influenza and other 
epidemics. No one seems to have had the courage to attack the 
growing extravagance on marriage occasions, and the huge 
dowries demanded in some areas by educated young men of 
their would-be-fathers-in-law before any marriage settlement is 
made. Nothing also is reported to have been attempted for 
protecting young widows and single professional women. Any 
thing that is being done for these is done by Missionaries. 

Many churches seem to be making different experiments for 
the improvement of the economic condition of the Christians. 
Co-operative Credit Societies are becoming a feature in many 
churches. Tinnevelly reports the organization of some fifty 
such societies last year. The Disciples of Christ Mission reports 
that in a few churches, Co-operative Credit Societies and Grain 
shdbs have been undertaken with success. The Baptist Mission 
in Burma records a similar work done by the Karens. A few 
Missions have succeeded in helping poor Christians to secure 
land for themselves. One at least is contemplating the opening 
of an Employment bureau for new converts. One Church © 
Council has a Fund to help to purchase land for the Christians 
from the depressed classes. 

The enquiry whether the church has done any thing to 
help the social and economic life of the non-Christian commu- 
nity elicited an almost universal negative reply. We said 
‘almost’. In afew places non-Christians are included in the 
church’s effért to help the social and economic life of the people. 
Co-operative Societies have taken in non-Christians as members. 
Help during Epidemics have been extended beyond the Chris- — 
tian community. In Ceylon, the Wesleyan Methodist Church 
and the Church of England are reported to be working in 
co-operation with Ceylon Social Service League. 

A review of the few reports we have received shows that the 
Indian Church has not yet begun to extend its activities along 
these lines. Perhaps we may hope that your committee’s 
questionaire has quickened thought and suggested various ways 
of work, 

V. S. DORNAKAL, 


Convener, 
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16. Sunday School Affairs.—Report by Rey. 
W. C. Macdougall :— 


A conference was called by the Central Committee of the 
I. S. S. U. after consultation with the Executive officers of the 
N.M.C. and with the representatives in India of the W. 5. 8. A. 
There were two sessions of this Conference,on Jan. 15th and 
14th. Bishop Fisher presided at the first and the Metropolitan 
at the second. The Central Committee of the I. 8. 8S. U, through 
the favourable action of its General Committee, committed to the 
General Committee members, present at this Conference, the 
task of re-constituting the India Sunday School Union. To a 
committee on Constitution the task of drafting a new consti- 
tution was committed. This Committee reported a draft which 
was adopted. Anorther Committee was formed to present nomi- 
nations for the governing body of the I. 8. 8. U. and for 
exploring the possibilities of selection and appointment of a 
new General Secretary. This Committee suggested an Interim 
Committee to act until such time as the new General Committee 
may legally take over the I. 8.8. U. affairs and also a sub- 
committee, consisting of Bishop Fisher, Rev. Joseph Passmore, 
and Mrs. Holland, to whom was assigned the task of discover- 
ing a suitable person for General Secretary, and to report to 
the newly appointed Interim Committee. Rev. J. Passmore 
is the convenor of this Interim Committee. 

The following Representatives were appointed of the I. 8.8. U. 
Re-organisation Committee :—Bishop J. W. Robinson, Rai 
Bahadur A. C. Mukerji, Rev. A. A. Parker, Miss Rutile’ Rev. 
Mr.Felt of Sirur, Mr. Watts, Madras. 


V. Finance. 


The following Financial Report and Financial State- 
ments were presentd by the Treasurer, the Rev. Ray 
> Smith :— 


On July ist 1920, there remained a balance in hand in the 
General Fund of Rs. 12360.3.11, but of this Rs. 10141.6.6 
belonged to special funds temporarily in the hands of the 
Treasurer. These have to a large extent been expended so that 
at the end of year there were only the following :—Malabar 
Missions Rs. 310.4.0, Young People’s Committee Rs. 1203.14.6 
and Famine Funds Rs. 419.11.0. Since J uly Ist. 1921 the Malabar 
Mission and Famine Funds have been closed. There is also a 
Literature Fund of Rs. 85-9-0. 


The Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain cons 
tributed Rs. 6305. 8. 6 which was a very large increase over the 
previous year. This was only partially due to a better rate of 


éxchange. .The Representative Couneils all paid their , full 
quota amounting to Rs. 3600.4.0. The Committee of Reference 
and Counsel in Ameriea made no contribution during the year. 
This was due to a rather cumbersome method of collecting the 
contribution being adopted. The procedure briefly is this : 
The Treasurer of the National Missionary Council in India must 
move the American Missionary organisations in India to reco- 
mmend to their Home Boards the amounts they consider to be 
their proper share of the expense of the N. M. C. In doing this 
the Treasurer must submit a copy of the Budget for the year, 
to which the Societies are to contribute. He must also notify 
the Committee of Reference and Counsel in America as to what 
he has done in the way of suggestions andthe giving of infor- 
mation to the organisations in India. After the Boards in 
America have taken advice from their Missions in India and 
from the Committee of Reference and Counsel they determine 
what they will contribute and send it to India through the 
Committee of Reference and Counsel. Your Treasurer has 
written to all American Missions in India having more than 
four or five missionaries at work, and has asked that definite 
sums be recommended to their Home Boards on the basis of $100 
per missionary, men and women (including wives) working in 
India. Most Societies have responded with a recommendation 
to their Boards. Your Treasurer has asked that during 1921-22 
the contribution be a double one to make up for the lack of 
support in 1920-1. Thus far no money has filtered through 
except a few contributions sent in directly by American 
organisations in India. 

Expenditure has been on about the same scale as in former 
years Rs. 6071.9.6. for the Secretary’s salary, office and printing ; 
Rs. 4856.14.0 for the Council Meeting in Calcutta and Rs. 510.8.0. 
for Standing Committees. This last figure includes the travel- 
ling expenses of but one member to the last meeting of the Hxe- 
cutive Committee as the rest of the expenditure is in the new 
year. Practically all the Famine Fund went to the sorely 
stricken areas of Western and Mid India. On June 30th 1921 
the treasury was practivally empty and this meeting of the 
Council is having to be financed on borrowed money. 


Regarding the Budget:we are asking you to sanction two 
annual budgets, one for 1921-2 (half of which has already been 
expended) and one for 1922-23. There are’ two reasons for 
the sanctioning of the latter. Oneis that it ig more business 
like for us to spend in accord with a sanctioned budget during 
the first five or six months of the next year, and the other 
being that your Treasurer needs a sanctioned budget as a basis — 
for his approach to the American Societies so as to get money 
within the year 1922.23, 


GENERAL ACCOUNT. 
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Statemen te ip Receipts and Payments for the year ended 
30th June, 1921. 


Receipts. 
Rs. 


Balance on July tst. 1920 Bank 
Cash 


To Contributions from Conference 
of Missionary Societies in 


Great. Britain 


To Contributions from Provincial 


Councils: Madras 


‘Bombay .. 


‘Punjab 


United Prov. 
Mid-India 


Bengal 


Bihar & Orissa 


Ceylon 
Burma 


To Bank Interest SA 
To Transfer of Cash to Bank 


eee 


A. 


P, 


12,828 15 11 


3I 


4 


0 


i 


£496 


‘ 


400 
400 
400 


400 | 


400 


400°» 


400 
400 
400) 


iG 


12,360 3 11 


6,305 8 6 


ee 3,600 © 


oe 


To Refund by Secretary to close accouut 


ait ERB 


hae On cg 


4 0 
an) 
Ro 0) 0 
Te ae 


22,562 11 11 


Fi 


Payments. 
Re. AS ae oi A ip 


By Secretary's Salary and Rent ... 3,600 0 0 
“i Travelling 2s 454 15 3 
ah Office ... coe LOO Gas 
,, Stationery and Prine a 779: done 

By Audit ... wag 32710080 

By Packing and Preight eae 5 4 °0 

6,071. 9. 6 

By Standing Committee Charges 
Industry and Agriculture ... 106 O O 
Women’s work nat; 34 14 0 
Literature Be ae 250 0 O 
Executive (in part ) ois LLORES 


———— 510 8 0 
By National Missionary Council 1920 «- 4,856 14 .0 
By Famine Fund disbursement 


P. E. Storr als > yale OOOH AMER ie 

W.E. Wenel a... oi. eset B00 ae 

D. H. Lee es So coep! ii OOO ae 

W. E. Wenel _... Mar Ug 

J. R. Cuthert ... emimoenas A000). (0) \ {0 

H. D. Lee AY (es 200 aan 

Miss C. Oram ... eats, BOO Gaia 

F. R. Felt ae ww 4,500 70s 
: ——. 8,050 0 0 
By Loan to Survey Account «+. «.. obi 100 0 0 
By Deposit in Bank ae dene ue aK KO). 1 
By Bank Charges as ne his 13) 0 
Balance in Bank ... ase 2,804 as 
‘i Cash *h 34a abe 82. Bi "GN BGR6. 157) > 
Rs. 22,562 11 11 


_. have-examined this statement.with the Cash Book which 
has been checked with all available vouchers. In my opinion 
{t exhibits a true and correct accounts of Receipts and Expendi- 
tures during the year ended on 30th June, 1921. 

(Sd.) P. KOKAB, M. B., G.C. A. 


Nou, 18th 1921. Auditor 


pot 
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SURVEY ACCCUNT, 


Statement of the Receipts and Payments for the year ended 
June 30th 1921. 


RS ie Asal 
Balance in Bank July Ist. 1920 ... 2717 9 4 Rs, A,. P. 
_ Interest... 53 15 10 . 
_ Loan from N. M. C. Gene Fund 100 0 O 
Audit Ve ie Ae 32° 0 
_ Sent to H. Gulliford, Chairman of 
Survey Committee oe oe, 100 0 
_ Balance in Bank, June 30th 1921 . ive 2739.9 


———_ 


Totals ...2871 9 2 2871 9 2 


owe 


I have examined the above statement 
with the Cash Book which has been checked 
with all the available vouchers. In my opinion 
it exhibits a true and correct account of the 
Receipts and Expenditures during the year 
ended on 30th June 1921. 


(Sd.). Ps. KOKAB. M. By G. 0. A 
November 18th, 1921. Auditor, 
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BUDGRT FOR THE YEAR FROM JULY Ist, 1921, To Jun 


80TH 1922, 
Receipts, 
Balance in hand Fats : mint 
From Provincial Councils 


» Missionary Societies in Great Britain. 
» Committee of Reference & Counsel 1920-1 
1921-2 


ve ” ve ih 


Rane TOTAL $3 
Eapenditure. 
Salary of Secretary (} time) @ Rs, 
Half rent of Sec. house and office 
Meeting of National Council nee 


Two Meetings of Executive Committee 


Travelling Expenses of Officers 
Printing and Stationary 


Publication of Procecdings and: Minutes 


Total for Secretary and Council 
To be repaid to Funds and amounts earmarked :— 


200 p,m, 


eee 


eee 


Raye A. Bi 
2936 11 5 
3600 0 0 
6000 .0..0 
6000 0 0 
6000 0 0 
24536 15 5 
2400 0 0 
1200 0.0 
5500 0.0 
1500 0 0 

850 0 0 

200 0 0 
800. 0-0 


vee 28990).°0. 0 


Missions in Malabar Area 310° aa0 

Young People’s Committee 1203 14 6 

Literature Fund A 85 9:10 

Legal Hand Book PP ake S60) oe 

Famine Funds 491.1): ‘ee 
————. $140 6 6 

Committees 

Preparation of Missionaries 200 0 0: 

Edueation 450 0 0 

Mass Movements eye OO OD 

Indian Church ess) GOODSON 

Industry and Agriculture ... 450 0 0 

Young People 350 0 0 

Literature 500 0 0 

Public Questions 500 0 0 

Co-operation and Unity 400 0 0 

Medical 400 0 0 

Women’s work 200 0:0 

Temperance 300 0 0 

4500 0 0 
At disposal of Executive Committee for contin- . 
gencies and balance to be carried forward 2845 8 IL 


TOTAL 


wee 


24536 15 5 


Co 
% Cee sae ee den Ping 
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Budget for Yéar—July 1st 1922 to June 30th 1923, 


Receipts, . ts, Ay *P, 
Estimated’ Balance in hand... ¥.. 2845 8 II 
Contributions from Societies in Great. 

Britain : won * BOOM 10070 
Contribution from ‘Committee of 

Reference and Counsel vse 8000" 0° 0 
Contributions from Provincial Councils 6600 0 0 


Rs. 22445° 8 11 
Kxpenditure : 
N. M. C. and Secretary's Expenses 


(as in previous Budget.) Na lelso: Qo 
Additional for Meeting of N. M. C, op 500 O 0 
Commitees as in previous Budget oni 1Lh00 0 0 


At disposal of Executive Committee for 
contingencies and for balance to be 
carried forward ys ice, 8495 “8 1 


a rong ATotel.,,, Ra, 22445 8 tI 


— 


RESOLVED :— 

XXVIII. That the. Financial Report for 1922-1923 be 
adopted, » 

2. That the Budgets for 1921-22 and for 1922-3 be adopted 
subject to the provision that the Hon. Treasurer does not pay 
the amounts allotted to the Standing Commitees until sufficient 
contributions have been received. 

3. That the officers of the Council be empowered to decide 
what if any allotments be made to the Standing Committees 
during the year. 

A, That this Council place on record its gratitude to the 
British Societies for their continued and enlarged support. 

5. That the thanks of the Council be extended to certain 
American Societies who have, in anticipation of the full working 
out of the American plan for subscribing to the funds of the 
National Missinary Council, contributed their quota direct for the 
year 1920-21. 

6. Resolved that the Council thanks the executive officers 
of the Committee of Reference and Council of America for 
the assurance that the entire contributions from America will be 
forthcoming. 

0%, Resolved that the Financial Committee be authorised to 
make suggestions as to whether and’ how the financial contri- 
butions levied on the Provin¢ial Councils should be modified, «| 
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VI. Council for 1922. 


Members elected.—The Secretary reported that the 
following members have been elected by the various 
Provincial Councils :— 


Madras ... Miss Macdougal. 
Rev. J. Aberly, D.D. 
Mr. P. O. Philip. 
Bombay ... The Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Bombay, 
Mr. D. S. Savarkar. 
Rev. John McKenzie, 
Mid-India .. Rev. Yohan Masih. 
Rev. Dr. W. C. McDougall. 
Rev. D. G. Abbott. 
United Provinces ,., Rai Bahadur A. OC. Mukerji. 
Rev. Ray C. Smith. 
Bishop F, W. Warne. 


Bengal and Assam Rev. G. Ewan, Ph. D, 

Rev. B. A, Nag, 

The Rt. Rey. the Bishop of Assam. 
Punjab we ~>Rev. J. C. Butcher. 


Rev. A. McLeish. 
Rev. J. C. Chatterji. 
Bihar and Orissa... Rev. J. Z. Hodge. 
The Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Chota Nagpur, 
Rev. P. L. Singh. 
Burma .. Rev. J. E. Cummings, D. D, 
Rev. W. C. B. Purser. 
Rev. C. H. Chapman. 
Ceylon .» Rev. A. E. Dibben, 
Mr. S, de Saram, 
Rev. J. S. de Silva. 


The Report of the Nomination Committee was presented by 
Secretary. It was. 


RESOLVED :— 

XXIX. That the Council in accord with the bye laws of the 
Constitution elected the following twenty three members :—The 
Officers, the Executive Committee, the Members of the various 
Standing Committees, the representatives to the National 
Christian Conference to be held in Shanghai May 2-11 1922, 
and the representatives of the National Missionary Council 
upon the Special Committee dealing with the re-organisation 
of the India Sunday School Union (See Res, 28. page 72 of 
Proceedings of Council, November 1920.) rd 
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Co-opted :—Rev. B. T. Badley, Lucknow. 
Dr. K. M. Bose. 
Rev. J. R. Chitamber, Lucknow. 
Rev. A. C. Clayton, Kodaikanal. 
Miss Maya Das, Calcutta. 
Dr. J. E. Corea, Ceylon. 
The Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Dornakal, Deimekal. 
Dr. 8. K. Datta, Calcutta. 
Rev. H. Gulliford, Coonoor. 
Mrs. Holland, Raipur. 
Rev. G. Howells, Ph. D., Serampore. 
Rev. J. H. Maclean, Conjeeveram. 
The Metropolitan of India, Calcutta. 
Prof. S. C. Mukerji, Serampore. 
Rev. N. Maecnicol, D. Litt. Poona. 
Rev. W. Paton, Calcutta. 
Mr. K. T. Paul, Calcutta. 
Miss V. Rinman, Chhindwara, C. P. 
Bishop J. W. Robinson, Bombay. 
Dr. Ma Saw Sa, Rangoon. 
Prof. Siraj-ud-din, Lahore. 
The Rt. Rev. the Bishop in Tinnevelly, Palamcotta. 
Miss E. Zachariah, Madras. 


OFFICERS. 
Chairman, 
The Most Rev. the Metropolitan of India, Calcutta. 
Vice-Chairman. 
Prof. 8. C. Mukerji, M. A., Serampore. 


Hony. Treasurer. 
Rev. Ray ©. Smith, Fatehpur, U. P. 


Secretary. 
Rev. W. Paton, M. A., 5, Russell St. Calcutta. 


Executive Committee. The Officers of the Council :—Dr. J. 


‘Aberly Guntur; Rev. J. R. Chitamber Lucknow; Rev. J. 
- Cummings, D. D. Henzada; Miss Maya Das, Calcutta; Dr. S. K. 
Datta, Calcutta; Rev. J. H. Maclean, Conjeeveram ; Rev. 
‘Yohan Masih Indore; Rev. N. Macnicol, D. LITT., Poona ; 


Bjshop J. W. Robinson, Bombay ; Rev. J. S, deSilva, Ceylon, 
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Standing Committees. . DN WATE ee eg. S% 


1. Co-operation and Unity.—Bishop of fawn fe 
Malabar Hill, Bombay ; Bishop F. W. Warne, Lucknow ; Dr. 
J. E. Cummings, Henzada, Burma; Rev. M. C. Lehman, 
Dhamtari, C. P.; Bishop Abraham, Tiruvalla, Travancore : 
Rev. V. Santiago, Batlagunda, Madura Dist. 


2. Survey and Occupation.—Rev. A. McLeish (Convener), 
Ajmer; Rev. Ray ©. Smith, Fatehpur, U. P.;. Rev. A. G. 
Atkins, Motihari, Champaran, Behar ; The Bishop in Tinnevelly, 
Palamecotta; Bishop J. W. Robinson, Colaba, Bombay; Rev. 
H. Gulliford, Coonoor, Nilgiris. 


3. The Indian Church.—The Bishop of Dornakal, 
(Convener), Singareni Collieries, Deccan ; Rai Bahadur A. C. 
Mukerji, Shanti Asram, Benares ; Prof. R. Siraj-ud-din, Warris 
Road, Lahore; The Bishop in Tinnevelly, Palamcotta ; Canon 
D. L. Joshi, Proctor Road, Girgaon, Bombay; Miss Maya Das, 
Y. W. C. A. 5, Russell, Street, Calcutta. 


4. Christian Education.—Rev. J. H. Maclean, Conjeeveram, 
(Convener) ; The Right Rev. the Bishop in Tinnevelly, Palam- 
cotta ; Miss E. McDougall, Women’s Christian College, Madras ; 
J. D. Asirvatham Esq., Christian College. Madras; Rev. W. 
Meston, Christian College, Madras; K. T. Paul Esq., 5, Russell 
Street, Calcutta. 


5. Special Committee on Script—Rev. M. Gulliford, 
Coonoor (Convener), Rev. J. Waizlal, Daryaganj. Delhi; Prof. 
Siraj-ud-din, Lahore; Dr. K. M. Bose, Asrapur, Amritsar ; 
Rev. D. ©. Sarvaker, Camac Road, Bombay ; Rev. J. Stewart, 
Royapuram Madras. 


6. Literature Committee-—Rev. A. C. Clayton (Convener), 
Kodaikanal, South India; Rev. N. Macnicol, Staveley Road, 
Poona; Dr. S. K. Datta, 5, Russell Street, Calcutta ; Rey. H. 
Gulliford, Coonoor, Nilgiris ; Rev. J. Passmore, ©. L. S., Post 
Box 501, Madras; Professor S. C. Mukerjee, Serampore 
College, Serampore, Bengal. 

7. Medical Missions.—Dr. kK. M: Bose’ (Convener), 
Asrapur, Atari, Punjab; Dr. Rose Greenfield, Poona ; 
Dr. J. M. Macphail, Bamdah, Bihar ; Dr. Helen Macmillan, 
Ajmir, Rajputna; Dr. Edith Brown, Ludhiana; Dr. A. 
Lankester, Waudby Road, Bombay 

8. Training of Missionaries—Dr. J. Aberly (Convener), 
Guntur; Rev. G. Howells, Ph D,, Serampore College, Seram- 
pore ; Miss McDougall, Women’s Christian College, College Road, 
Madras, Rev. N. Macnicol. D. LITT., 1, Staveley Road, 
Poona; Rev. BE. L. King, Narasinghapur, CG. rin Reve J Me- 
Guire, Insein, Burma, 
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5. Public ’ Questions.—Prof. S. C.. Mukerji (Convener), 
Serampore College Serampore; Prof. J. R. Banerjea, 14, 
Ramkissen Das Lane, Calcutta ; The Bishop of Bombay, Mala- 
bar Hill, Bombay ; Rev. H. Gzulliford, Coonoor, Nilgiris ; 
Prof. R. Siraj-ud- Din, Warris Road, Lahore ; Dewan Bahadur 


' W.L, Venkataramiah, Berhampore, Ganjam. 


10. Mass Movements.—Rev. Brenton T. Badley (Convener), 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, 3, Middleton Street, Calentta ; 
Dr. J. Aberly, Guntur, South India; The Bishop of Dornakal, 
Singareni Collieries, Deccan; Rev. J. R. Chitambar, “ Resi- 
dency Hill,” Lucknow; Rev. Ray C. Smith, Fatehpur, U. P. 

11. Women’s Work.—Miss Maya Das (Convener), 5, 
Russell Street; Calcutta; Mrs. Holland, Raipur, C. P.; Miss 
Baker, 1-1, Ballygunge Circular Road, Caleutta: Miss Bose, 
Asrapur, Atari, Amritsar; Miss Tickell, 8S. P. G. Mission, 
Hubli, Bombay ; Miss Zachariah, Y. W. C. A., Vepery, Madras. 

12. Work Among Young People.—Rev. P. L. Singh ( Con- 
vener), Hazaribagh; The Metropolitan, Bishop’s House, Cal- 
eutta; Bishop F. W. Warne, M. E. Mission, Lucknow: Mr. E. 
A. Annett, Jubbulpore: Miss Rinman, Chhindwara: Rev. E. L. 
King, Nursinghpur, C. P. 

13. Industry and Agriculture.—Rev. J. Z. Hodge ( Con- 
vener), Motihari, Champaran, Bihar; Rev. R. C Smith, Fateh- 
pur, U, P.; Rev. A. McLeish, Ajmer, Rajputana: Rev. J. 
Grant, Calpore, Mirzapore Dist. U. P.: Rev. Yohan Masih, 
Indore; Rev. E. S. Saunders, American College, Madura, 

14. Moslems.—Prof. Siraj-ud-din (Convener), Warris Road, 
Lahore; Rev. Canon Joshi, Girgaon, Bombay; Rev. W. 
Goldsack, Jessore, Bengal; Rev. L. Bevan Jones, Dacca, 
Bengal; Rev. Ahmad Shah, Cawnpore: Rev. M. T. Titus, 
Moradabad, U. P. 

15. Temperance——Bishop J. W. Robinson, (Convener), 
Colaba, Bombay; Rey. B. A. Nag, College Square, Calcutta : 
Rey. S. R. McCurdy, Sagaing, Burma: Rev. J. C. Chatterjee, 
St. Stephen’s High School Delhi; Rev. J. S. deSilva, Colombo, 
Ceylon ;- Rey. J. Z. Hodge, Motihari, Champaran. 


16. Special Committees 
G.) German Missions.—Rev. J. H. Maclean, Conjeeveram, 


(Convener); Rev. Dr. Aberly, Guntur: Dr. P. deBenoit, 


Mangalore: Rev. J. Bittmann, Broadway. Madras; Rew H. 
Gulliford, Coonoor ; The Rt. Rev. Bishop Heuman. Tanjore; 


_ Rev. G.E. Phillips, emeiiiees ; Rev. W. Meston, Christian College, 


Madras; Rev. W. G. H. Organe, Memorial Hall, Madras: Rt. 


Rev. the. Breer of Madras; Dewan Bahadur G. T. Verghese, 


mated . D. Asirvatham, Esq., Christian College, Madras ; 
il 
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Paul Appaswamy, Ese., Kilpauk, Madras; P. O. Philip, Esq., 
Vepery, Madras ; The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Devadass, Madras. 
(ii.) Kanarese Evangelical Mission.—Rev. J. H. Maclean, 
(Convener) ; Rev. J. Aberly, D.D ; Rev. J. Bittman ; Rev. A. W. 
Brough, Erode; Rev. H. Gulliford ; Paul Appaswamy, Hsq., ; . 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Devadass, Dr. P. deBenoit (Secretary). 


17. Representatives to the National Christian Oonference.— 
To be held at Shanghai, May 2-11, 1922,—Bishop F. B. 
Fisher, and Indian delegates not to exceed four in number, 
if available, together with one other foreign delegate, to be 
appointed by the Executive. 


VII. Miscellaneous Business. 


1. An Indian Mission in Uganda.—Mr. C. F. Andrews laid 
before the Council a tentative scheme for an Indian Mission 
among the Africans of Uganda. The needs were three-fold, for 
an Indian to work in the Mengo High School, for Medical 
workers, and pioneer workers to open up fresh territory in 
the districts beyond Toro, where thousands were waiting for 
the Gospel. He suggested that Indian Christians should begin 
work in company with British Missionaries, learn the language 
and study methods of work and then occupy the fields. He 
stated that number of Indians were greatly moved by this 
suggestion. The Council received this information with 
great sympathy and hopes were expressed that such an. Indian 
enterprise might be successfully launched. 


2. Time and place of next Annual Meeting. 


RESOLVED :— 
XXX. That the choice of place and date of the next 
Annual Meeting be left to the Executive Meeting. 


3. Order of Business. 


RESOLVED :— 

XXXI. That the Executive and Secretaries be empowered 
to arrange the agenda of the next Council Meeting in such a 
way that matters of. the greatest importance and general con- 
cern should have first place in the order of business. 


4. Opiwn Traffic—The Secretary reported on correspon- 
dance with Dr. A. L. Warnshius relating to the importation 
of opium from India into China. Dr. Warnshius invited 
the Churches of India to co-operate with the Churches of 
China. in freeing China from the curse of the opium traffic. The 
Gouneil received the communication with the greatest sympathy, 
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RESOLVED :— 
XXXII. That the matter of the China Opium Traffic 
be referred to the Executive for consideration and action. 


5. Census.—Mr. Ray Smith brought forward a motion from 
the United Provinces Council deploring the insistance by the 
Census officials upon denominational distinctions witch’ were 
unknown or unfamiliar to Indian Christians, 


RESOLVED :— 

XX XI1I—That the enquiry of the United Provinces Repre- 
sentative Council of Missions, as to whether Governments hould 
be advised not to collect Census statistics regarding denomina- 
tions, be handed down to the other Representative Councils 
of Missions for report at the next meeting of the N. M. C. 

6. World Conference on Faith and Order.—The Bishop of 
Bombay reported that the first set of questions prepared by the 
Conference authorities had been sent out and that a number of 
answers had been received. Of these only 16 sets of answers were 
the result of conference work the remainder being individual, 
The second set of questions were being delayed until more 
groups had been formed. The chief need was for careful and 
continued groups study Calcutta and Madras had the only two 
groups in India. 


7. Day of Prayer for India, 


RESOLVED :— 

XXXIV:—That in asmuch as the lateness of this meeting 
of Council makes it impossible to secure the observance of a day 
of prayer about the time appointed in recent years, the Executive 
be instructed to give adate sufficiently far ahead to permit of 
adequate arrangements being made for the preparation of a call 
and its translation into the principal vernaculars, and its wide 
circulation ; also that the Executive consider the best means 
of securing regularity in the matter of date in future. 

8. Script—The Secretary reported that us report had been 
sent in by the special committee, and the Council was informed 
that the Committee had not met and that no resolutions had 
come before it. 


RESOLVED :— 
XXXV.—That the Committee be reappointed and asked 
to carry out the instructions of the last Council. 
9. Report of Proceedings. 


_ RESOLVED :— 
XXXVI—That the secretaries be instructed to condense 


—— 
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the reports of committees to be included in the published 
reports of Proceedings, 


10. The Rev. Herbert Anderson.—The following resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed :-— 


RESOLVED :— 


AXXVII. That the National Missionary Council, having 
learned that the Rev. Herbert Anderson, in view of the state 
of his health and his impending furlough, finds himself unable 
to occupy the office of Secretary, desires to put on record an 
expression of its most cordial appreciation of the. services 
Mr. Anderson hag rendered during his tenure of that office. 
Elected joint secretary by the Council at its first meeting eight 
years ago, Mr. Anderson soon afterwards became sole secretary, 
and has served the Council in that capacity (except when on 
furlough ) till the present day. To the work of the Council he 
has during this long period devoted his best thought and energy. 
It is very largely through the thoroughness of his work, and 
the ability, tact and courtesy with which he has discharged 
the duties of his office, that the Council has been firmly establi- 
shed and has rendered efficient service to the Christian cause. 
The Council assures Mr Anderson of its sympathy with him 
in his illness, and trusts that he will soon be restored to full 
health. It is glad:to know that though no longer in office he 
will continue to give to the officers of the Council the benefit of 
his ripe wisdom and long experience. 


The Council takes this opportunity of tendering its most 
cordial thanks to the English Baptist Mission for so generously 
allowing Mr Anderson to devote so much of his time to the 
work of the Council. 


11. Vote of Thanks :—The Secretary on behalf of the 
Council moved a hearty vote of thanks to Dr. Maecnicol for the 
admirable arrangements made by him for the Council Meetings 
at Poona; to all hosts and hostesses for hospitality kindly ex- 
tended ; to Miss Ellis of the Y. W. C. A. and Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
Craig of the Y. M.C. A. for help in providing tea and in 
other ways; to the Government and the Secretary of the 
Bombay Legislative Council for granting the Council Hall ; 
and to the Poona Missionary Conference, and especially to 
Principal and Mrs. R.S. Cree Brown for entertaining the 
Council on the afternoon of Jan. 14th. 


After prayer, the Metropolitan aa 210 the Benediction 
and the Qouncil separated. : 


(Sd.) ¥F. CALCUTTA. Chairman. 
(Sd.) WiLLlaAM Paton, Actg, Secretary. 


APPENDIX. I. 


REPORT FOR 1921 OF THE MADRAS REPRESENTATIVE 
COUNCIL OF MIS8IONS. 


The Madras Representative Council Executive Committee 
held 3 Meetings during 1921—February 18th, July 29th, Novem- 
ber 3rd. In order that it might meet with Mr. Oldham present, 
the Council itself met December 1 and 2 instead of in August 
which is its ordinary meeting time. 

The Madras Educational Council affiliated with the Madras 
Representative Council, however, held its regular meeting in 
February and August and again met with the Madras Repre- 
sentative Council on December 2, the day given to a Confer- 
ence with Mr, Oldham. 


The Madras Representative Council has now taken over 
all the work formerly carried on by the South Indian Mission- 
ary Association. The Association as constituted hitherto was 
dissolved in accordance with a scheme outlined by a Joint 
Committee of the Madras Representative Council and the 
South Indian Missionary Association. As reconstituted, the 
South Indian Missionary Association now no longer has any 
Executive Committee but only a Secretary. The Secretary 
is ex-officio a member of the Executive Committee of the 
M. R. C. The name of the Association too is changed to the 
South Indian Missions Association of the Madras Representa- 
tive Council. An item of interest to this Council is that the 
South India Missionary Association has made a most generous 
contribution to the Legal Handbook for the appearance of 
which it has long been looking. Funds’ are in the hands of 
Rey. G. H. Macfarlane, Secretary, S. I. M. A., Madras for 
this work and are available as needed. 


Council’s action is asked by the Madras Representative 
Council on a request of the Godavari Delta Misson which 
joined the Madras Representative Council during the last year. 
‘Having no Home Board it is not on the list of Recog- 
nized Societies of Great Britain though it is an entirely British 
Society. It seeks to be placed on the list of Recognized Societies 
in India. The Madras Representative Council passes on the 
-request of the Society with its recommendation and _ asks 
the National Missionary Council to take the steps needed to 
have the Mission placed on the list of Recognized Societies. 


The Madras Representative Council and Madras Educational 
Council had a joint meeting with Mr, Oldham and on the 
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matter of educational advisors took the following action : 
‘Resolved, that this joint meeting of the Madras Representative 
Council and the Missionary Educational Council of South 
India realizing the need for a large reconstruction of Missionary 
Educational Work, endorses the proposal for the provision of 
expert advice in educational work and asks the National 
Missionary Council in consultation with the International 
Missionary Council to take steps to carry it into effect.” 


A matter that received a good deal of attention during the year 
was a request of the Telugu Missions Conference which asked 
for its own Representative Council of Missions directly affiliated 
with the National Missionary Council. During the year the. 
matter was under the consideration of a Joint Committee of the 
Telugu Missions Conference and the Madras Representative 
Council. The Telugu Missions Conference held a meeting at 
Bezwada November 25-28 at which it reiterated its request 
for a Representative Council for the Telugu Area. On this the 
Madras Representative Council took action to the effect that 
while regretting the withdrawal of the Telugu Members from the 
Madras Representative Council yet in case a decided majority of 
the Telugu Missions favour it, the request be passed on to the 
National Missionary Council for action. A Committee is, 
however, first to consider and report on the matter of 
co-operation between the M.R.C. and the Council of the 
T. M. C., provided such Council is formed. ; 


The matter is not yet sufficiently definite for action by the 
N, M. C. but is reported for information. 


The M. R. C. endorsed the resolutions of the Telugu Mig- 
sions Conference for a separate Telugu Literary Secretary. As 
soon as the scheme goes into. effect which is to be as from 
October 1, 1922, it will call for an appropriation for Language 
Literary Secretary from the Committee on Literature of the 
N. M. C. 


This Report is largely confinéd to matters calling for ac- 
ition by the N. M.C. Because of its importance we yet refer 
to a proposed Union Christian College for the Telugu Area, 
A scheme was worked out by a committee of the Telugu Mis- 
sions Conference, and after approval by that Conference sub- 
mitted to Missions in India concerned to be submitted to Home 
Boards. This scheme was received with approval by the M. R. C. 


We call attention to the following items under Report of 
Committees : 


1. The Board of Examinations reported that 49 Missionaries 
had been examined in Tamil, 57 in Telugu, 18 in Kanarese, 
2 in Urdu and 6 in knowledge of Hinduism during the year, 
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2. The Medical Committee reported the successful working 
of the United Tuberculosis Sanatorium at Arogyavaram and the 
Medical College for Women at Madras. It is having under 
consideration the matter of a home for mentally deficient 
children—a question referred to it by the last National Mis- 
sionary Council. A Committee of educationists on the subject 
was appointed to assist them. 


3. The Committee on Temperance has been active in 
securing support for Mr. Ramachendrarow’s Local Option Bill 
while it was pending in the Madras Legislative Council. It is 
having under consideration the matter of a whole-time tem- 
perance Secretary. 


4, The Committee on a uniform Script for India did work 
of avery practical character during the year. Out of the Scripts 
submitted one has been approved by the Committee ag a basis. 
The committee has been enlarged and is continuing its work. 


5. The German Missions Committee will report directly 
to the National Missionary Council as well as the Kanarese 
Evangelical Missions Committee. 


6. The Missionary Educational Council made a report 
from which we give the following Hxtracts. 


Apart from the work of the committees the following mat- 
ters were dealt with by the Council :— 


1. In February of this year, and again in October, a deputa- 
tion waited on the MINISTER OF EDUCATION and presented 
to him a memorial embodying the following requests :— 


(a) That scholarships be given to pupils in boarding: 
schools from the 5th standard upwards who intend to 
take up teaching as a profession. 


(4) That grants to aided elementary schools be increased 
by 504 

(c) That Government grants to aided secondary schools 
cover two-thirds of the oe cost instead of oneshalf as 
at present : 

(d) That grants be given a Government towards the 
maintenance of supervisors of mission schools. 


(e) That stipends to students in training-schools be ine 
creased. 

(f) That untrained teachers of higher educational quali- 
fications in elementary schools be given a higher 
grant than those of lower educational qualifications, 
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(g) That a deputation be sent by Government to the 
Philippines to study the methods employed there for 
the maintenance and development of vocational 
training in schools, 


Tho deputation was favourably received and while they were 
definitely informed that grantsto aided secondary schools 
would not be raised to cover two-thirds of the net-cost, and 
that grants for school supervisors could only be given to 
girls’ schools, the Minister expressed himself as generally 
sympathetic to| the other requests made by the deputation. 
Scholarships could not be given to pupils in boarding-schools, 
but the number of scholarships given by Government could be 
increased. Only shortage of funds stood in the way of grants 
to elementary schools being increased. The suggestion as to a 
deputation to the Philippines would be carefully considered 
by Government. 


(2) On the invitation of Government, the Executive of the 
Council considered the Draft Rules for District Kducational 
Councils and made certain suggestions and recommendations 
as to their amendment. The Council has also arranged that in 
districts where several missions jointly have to appoint one 
representative to D.E. Councils, the M.E. Council should be used 
as a medium through which appointments should be made. 


(3) The Council carefully considered the Government 
Communique on the proposal to permit religious instruction 
in schools under public management and submitted to Govern- 
ment its views and recommendations with regard to the 
proposal. 

(4) The Council ascertained: the views of all the bodies 
represented on it in connection with the following two questions. 


(a) Does the body which you represent consider it 
desirable to raise the rate of fees in secondary schools beyond 
the existing standard rate ? (4) Is it desirable that Government 
should be asked to fix a higher standard rate ? 


The replies indicated that Government should not be asked 
to fixa higher standard rate but that, wherever practicable, 
managers of secondary schools might without injustice raige 
the rate of fees. 


(5) The difficulty of securing Christian teachers for high 
schools and colleges has occupied the attention of the Council 
of late, and the Student Christian Association was approached 
and requested to bring home to Christian Students the great 
need for a much larger number of Christian teachers. For 
their ready response and the willingness with which they 
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consented to help in this matter the thanks of the Council are 
due to the Student Christian Association. 


(6) It has been suggested by the Kodaikanal Hill 
Conference that an effort be made to securea visit to India 
during next Summer vacation of certain eminent educationists 
(such as Drs. Dewey and Monroe of Columbia University) who 
would visit Hill Stations and confer with and advise missioaries 
on important educational matters. This is at present receiving 
the attention of the Council. 


(7) The various committees of the Council have ,done 
useful work during the period under review. 


The Council by means of committees has continued to 
superintend the educational work of the former German 
missions, and is glad to be able to record, that up to the present 
funds have been forthcoming for the carrying on of that 
work. Only in connection with the Leipzig Lutheran Mission 
Schools has there been difficulty in finding adequate financial 
support and the proposal to hand over certain of the elementa- 
ry schools of that mission to Taluk Boards is being considered. 
It is hoped that before very long the transfer of the different 
schools to certain missions and other bodies whieh are willing 
to support them may be sanctioned by Government. 


(8) The various committees of the Council on training 
schools and training school questions have been amalgamated 
into one strong Committee on Training Schools. The Council 
is deeply grateful to the Women’s Christian College in 
Madras for the steps which it has taken to establish a Train 
ing College for women of the Collegiate grade. It is hoped 
that such a college will be opened about the middle of next 
year and located in the Compound of the Women’s Christian 
College. Useful work has been done in connection with the 
proposal to establish (1) A united training school fot 
women of the elementary grade and (2) a united college 
_for men of the secondary and collegiate grade. Many other 
important questions are engaging the attention of the Train- 
ing Schools Committee such as necessary changes in curriculum, 
vacation courses and other kindred matters, 


(9) The Committee on Christian Education in Mass- 
movement areas which has been amalgamated with the 
corresponding committee of the Madras Representative 
Council of Missions presented a valuable report at the annual 
meeting of the Educational Council. It dealt chiefly with 
the report®of the Commission on Village Education and _ its 
recommendations are receiving the careful attention of the 
Council. ‘ 
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(10.). The Committee on the Constitutional Reforms ete. 
is collecting by means of a questionnaire much useful informa- 
tion with regard to the mission schools and colleges connected - 
with the Council. 

When replies have been received from all missions the 
committee will be in a position to make recommendations with 
regard to further co-operation between missions in the sphere 
of sccondary education and with-regard to other matters of 
importance affecting such education at the present time. 


(11). A committee of the Council has given much attention. 
to the preparation of a text-book suitable for the teaching of 
Scientific Temperance in Schools. The book is at present being 
written and it is hoped that at the next meeting of the Council 
it will be possible to make recommendations to all missions with 
regard to the introduction of this subject as part of the course 
in the higher classes of all schools. 


(12). Committees of the Council have prepared recommen-. 
dations as to scales of salaries in elementary, and secondary 
schools and in colloges. 

The!Council was not able to adopt the scales recommended 
but they have been printed in the minutes for the information 
of all concerned. 


(Sd.) J. ABERLY, 
Honorary Secretary. 


II. 


REPORT OF THE BOMBAY REPRESENTATIVE COUNCIL 
OF MISSIONS. 


Famine Relief—There were famine conditions in ‘many of 
the Mission areas in this Presidency during the year, and a 
grant of Rs. 5490-7-0. from the National Missionary Council 
was gratefully received, and brought substantial relief. 


Language School.—The Language School continues to be of 
great service to young missionaries in their study of Marathi. 
It met at Poona and Mahableshwar. At Mahableshwar it was 
attended by 71 pupils, 8 classes were carried on and 15 pandits 
were engaged. There is need for buildings at Mahableshwar in 
which missionaries attending the school can be accommodated. 


Literature.—A. great advance is being made in the produc- 
tion of Vernacular Literature, as Dr. H. R. Scott has been set 
free by the Irish Presbyterian Mission to work as a half-time 
Gujarati Literature Missionary, and the appointment as Marathi 
Literature Missionary of Mr. D. S. Savarkar, who is* now an 
Honorary Missionary of the United Free Church of Scotland,. 
took effect from Ist. October 1921, and in both cases a full-time 
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Literary Assistant hag been appointed. A considerable amount 
of literature has been produced during the year. 


Educational Board.—The Educational Board held many 
meetings and did much work during the year. A scheme of 
Scholarships for Indian Christians has been prepared, and has 
been placed before the Missions to assertain whether they are 
willing to cooperate in it. The Village Education Hepar 
was carefully considered both by the Educational Board and 
by committees appointed by the Board. A three weeks’ course 
of instruction for rural school teachers was held in Jalna in 
October and November, and more than forty teachers attended. 
During the last four years the American Presbyterian Mission 
had held in Panhala a Summer School for training teachers for 
its primary schools. The Council asked seven of the Missions — 
te consider whether they are willing to work out in certain of 
their existing schoclg experiments in the training of children 
according to the principles suggested in the Village Education 
Report, and-urged that one worker be set apart by a mission in 
the Gujarati area and one by a mission in the Marathi area to 
promote such experiments. The Council approved of a sug- 
gested constitution for the Missionary Settlement for University 
Women in Bombay, and appointed six members to the Bombay 
Committee of the M.S. U. W. -The attention of the Missions 
vepresented on the Council was drawn to the fact that the 
authorities of Wilson College are willing to consider p_ovosus 
for co-operation with other Missions in the maintenance of the 
Oollege. A Statement on the Principles of Missionary Educa- 
tional work was prepared and in March published in English, 
Gejarati and Marathi. A Statement for presentation to the 
Home Board with reference to the need for greater efficiency in 
all missionary institutions was prepared and in July was sent 
to the Missions to be forwarded to their Home Boards, 


It was resolved that this Provincial. Council would welcome 

_ the taking of action by the National Council in the direction of _ 

the appointment of advisers on educational matters, who would 

give expert counsel to all Missions and watch the developments 

of the educational situation in the interests of the Christian 
Community and its educational ideals. 

Medical Work.—The Council approved a scheme to estab- 
lish a Sanitorium in the British territory between Miraj and 
Sangli in the M.& 8. M. Railway to be known as.the Union 
Mission Sanitorium for the treatment of tuberculoces diseascs 
and to be open to all classes. 

. The Council having had the advantage of the attendance of 
| Mr. J. H. Oldham expressed its gratitude for Mr. Oldham’s 
'_ visit to this Council and for his. valuable contributions to its 
deliberations. ° 
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REPORT FOR 1921 OF THE MID-INDIA REPRESENTATIVE 
COUNCIL OF MISSIONS. 


The postponed ninth annual meeting was held in Jabalpur 
January 5-7 1922. This delay was made in order to enable the 
Council to have the presence of Mr. J. H. Oldham in the 
Council. Mr. Oldham attended the Council for two days 
and made most valuable contributions by his addresses and 
his assistance in the deliberations. This being the last of 
the Provincial Council meetings that Mr. Oldham attended, 
the Council was fortunate in having the advantage of his 
experience and observation gained in attendance upon the 
other Councils. 

The attendance of the Council was 26 members out of 34. 
Owing to the special character of the meeting there were also 
a good many visitors. 

The secretary reported the financial condition of the Council 
to be very satisfactory, and a balance of over Rs. 300 in hand. 


There was one meeting of the Executive Committee during 
the year. During the period of sixteen months from the last 
Council meeting there were three secretaries, owing to the first 
two having gone on furlough. This condition made the work 
of the Council somewhat difficult at times. 


As requested by the National Missionary Counml the Call 
was issuod in Hindi and Marathi for the national day of prayer, 
and thus observed. 


In order to provide a larger representation of Indians to 
meet and counsel with Mr. Oldham, the Executive Committee 
requested each Mission to send two Indians to the annual 
meeting for this purpose. Quite a number responded to this 
invitation and a helpful short conference was held. 


The Council accepted the proposal of the Executive to 
change the president each year. 


The following changes in the office bearers were made. Rev. 
Yohan Masih was elected president to succeed Dr. J. R. Felt. 
Rev. W. B. Alexander was chosen as vice president, and Rev. 
D. G. Abbott as secretary. The Bishop of Nagpur and Miss 
Martha Dennison of the Y. W. C. A. were chosen the additional 
members of the Executive Committee. 


Slight changes were made in the conveners of the Standing 
Committees. Rev. F. E. Goetsch was chosen convener of the 
Committee on Survey and Occupation. The Bishop of 
Nagpur was made convener of the Committee on Public 
Questions. Mr. S. C, L, Nasir was made convener of the 
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Committee on Young Peoples Work and Mr. F. Kilby was 
made convener of the Committee on Agriculture and Industry. 


Asan experiment for this year the Council enlarged its 
membership by co-opting ten Indian members, and placed 
them on Committee. 

Several of the Standing Committees were unable to meet 


during the year and made no report. The following are some 
of the interesting portions of the reports that were presented 


to the Council. 


The Council accepted the proposal of the Committee on 
Survey and Occupation to adopt the statistical forms adopted 
and used by the N. M, Council. 


The Committee on Comity “and Co-operation considered 
it necessary to re-emphasize the particular portions of the Rules 
on Comity adopted by this Council in 1917, viz; (a) those 
referring to the employment of Mission agents or ex-agents 
without first consulting the Mission concerned, And (d) 
the rules regarding admission and their fees of the pupils 
admitted in the various Boarding Schools. 


The Committee on Young Peoples Work are making a 
survey of the various kinds of service the Christian young 
people of the Mid India area are doing, and the organizations 
employed for this work. They plan to conduct Sunday School 
Institutes and Life Work Conferences in some convenient 
centres to interest and enlist a larger number of the better 
young people in still greater service. 


The Committee on Education continued their good work 
during the year. They showed the tendencies in Government 
Educational activities under the new Administration. The 
Committee met in March 1921, to draft a reply to the letter 
from the Educational sub-committee of the N. N. C. relative 
to the report of the Commission on Village Education. It was 
learned from the Director of Public Instruction that our Province 
has no Schools which are sufficiently similar to the Vocational 
Middle School proposed by the Commission to be of value ag 
to data for the results of such schools. The Educational Union 
at its annual meeting in September decided to take steps to 
have such vocational schools started as experiments during 
the year. It is proposed to develop existing Middle Vernacular 
or Anglo-Vernacular schools into such experimental schools 


wherever possible. Two schools have already volunteered to 


undertake this work. Rev. EH. L. King of Jabalpur is to direct 
these experiments, and the curriculum that he proposes to 
use as a basis is to appear in the Annual Report of the Mid-India 
Educational Union just ready. It is felt by a number that the 
solution of the problem of the present Village Primary School 
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will be solved by what is termed a pre-vocational Primary School. 
From data in hand the Union considers it doubtful whether 
there ig any serious demand for Conscience Clause legislation 
in these Provinces. But that Government may not be unduly 
embarrassed by the withdrawal of the contribution which Mis- 
sionaries have made to the education of the area, and in order 
that Missions may still co-operate with the Government system of 
education, the Educational Union recommends, and the Council 
endorses their recommendation, to Missions, the acceptance of a 
Conscience Clause, with certain suggestions as regards its 
provisions. 


The Committee on Christian Literature again presented an 
excellent and rather far-reaching report. The report gave a 
resume of literary matters of interest to the area, showing the 
productions by Christian and non-Christian writers within and 
without the area during the year. One very important matter 
dealt with still further than in last year’s report was that of 
Editorial Secretary for the Hindi area. Pursnant to the resolution 
passed last year and the interim work of a sub-committee the 
Allahabad Tract Society at their Annual Meeting in November 
1921 endorsed the following resolution,— ‘That efforts be made to 
secure the whole time services for five years of one secretary for 
Hindi; and that within that time also efforts be made to secure 
a second Hditorial Secretary, the latter’s work to be defined in 
connection: with the then existing conditions.” To provide 
funds for this project an appeal is approved to be made to the 
various Missionary organizations of North India. 


A second matter of importance was that of the proposed 
Hindi weekly scheme. The committee reported that in response 
to the enquiry made several missionary secretaries reported 
for their Missions, and a considerable number of individual 
missionaries also replied favourably, heartily endorsing the 
union Hindi weekly. The action of the Council is that 
efforts be made looking towards the early establishment of 
such a weekly as contemplated. And they approve the pro- 
posal of the Disciples of Christ Mission to make the present 
“Christian Sahayak” the basis for this union weekly for the 
Mid-India area. An Interim Committee of five members, 
with Rev. F. J. Anderson as convenor, was appointed to 
choose an editor-in-chief and to assist him in determining 
all matters involved in giving over the * ‘Christian Sahayak” 
asa union paper. And until the Managing Body and the 
budget of expense to be arranged for by it, have become 
operative, the Disciples Mission will continue to finance at 
the present cost, the publishing of the paper. 


Regarding a Press Bureau. It was resolved that the 
National Missionary Council be asked to consider the advisability 
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of establishing a Christian Press Bureau; the object of 
which would be to help Christian vernacular papers by 
circulating suitable picture blocks, securing articles. of 
general interest which could be translated into the various 
vernaculars, and in giving other similar assistance. 


Pursuant.to the presentation of the matter by Mr. J. H. 
Oldham and a full discussion by the Council it was resolved :— 


‘“That this Council welcomes the appointment of whole 
time advisers to work in connection with the National 
Missionary Council, and urges that body to take action in 
this direction. It recommends that in making stich appoint- 
ments the problem of Village Kducation should have first 
consideration, especially in view of the need of the Christian 
community” This was passed unanimously. 

The elected representatives to the National Council are 
as follows ; Rev. Yohan Masih. Dr. W. C. Macdougall, Miss 
C. A. Hall, with Rev. M. C. Lehman as alternate for the. Poona 
Council meeting. 


{ 


2 H. C. Saum, 
it Acting Secretary. 


IV. 


REPORT FOR 1921 OF UNITED PROVINCES REPRESENTATIVE 
COUNCIL OF MISSIONS. 


At the last meeting of the Representative Council of 
Missions some changes were made in the membership of the 
Council. It was decided that a larger proportion of the Council 
'_ should be representatives from the various missions and from 
the Indian Christian Community and that the co-opted 
is membership should be only sufficient to bring the membership 
up to 45, According to the present membership there are 35 
_ representative members and 10 co-opted. When two other 
. societies send a representative each we will have 8 co-opted 
members. The representation of the Indian_ Christian Com- 
munity was increased from four to six, and it was resolved that 
it be suggested to missionary societies that membership on the 
Council be not elected merely from foreign missionaries but 
- that it is most desirable that wherever possible the representa- 
tion of the Missionary societies should include a .certain 
proportion of Indians. 


_ .A communication from the Punjab Representative Counctl 
_ of Missions, regarding representation of the Indian Christian 
community upon the Council was received, but the United 
Provinces Council decided to adhere to its custom of 
having the ecclesiastical bodies of the Province select an. 
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electoral body which electes six Indian Christians directly to 
the Council. The Committee work of the Council dnring the 
last year has been unusually productive. 


A special committee was ..appointed to consider report of 
Commission on Rural Education and they presented a fully 
worked out scheme, which involved the establishment of 
Primary Schools in the villages and of Vocational Middle 
Schools in many of the centres that are dominated by the rural 
situation and the establishment of two grades of normal schools, 
one for the preparation of teachers for village schools, and one 
for the preparation of teachers for Vocational Middle Schools 
and for supervisory work. 


The Mass Movement Committee during the year conducted 
two Institutes for the teaching of Primary teachers. In these 
Institutes speeial emphasis was laid upon the methods of teach- 
ing reading to beginners and the Beacon Method adopted to the 
Indian Vernaculars by Mrs. G. W. Briggs of Cuwnpore was 
used. These institutes have proved very helpful and it is pro- 
posed in the future to conduct one for men and another 
for women twice each year. The Mass Movement Com- 
mittee has conducted its usual conference on Mass Movement 
work. The committee has also arranged for the publication of 
a monthly periodical to be used in the villages, this is in simple 
Hindi with one page blank that local news may be printed by 
the missionary societies making use of the paper. The arrange- 
ments for carrying out this plan are now complete and the 
first number of the paper have been issued. The Mass Move- 
ment Committee in connection with the committee on Industry 
and Agriculture conducted a Rural Conference in Allahabad 
during the early part of the year. At this\conference there were 
Missionaries present net only from various parts of the United 
Provinces but from Central India and Central Provinces. At 
this conference a good deal of preliminary work was done on 
the matter of Vocational Middle Schools and the whole ques 
tion of how-the rural community can be assisted \was fully 
dealt with. At the time this conference was in Session there 
was a ten days short course in agriculture being conducted 
at the Agricultural Institute, Allahabad, for Indian preachers. 


This short course for Indian preachers has become an annual 
feature of the work of the Agricultural Institute and has been 
conducted under the guidance of the Mass Movement Com- 
mittee of the U. P. Council of Missions. The Mass Movement 
Committee conducted during the past year two conferences 
in the Vernacular in which those who are not necessarily 
acquainted with English had a full opportunity to express their 
judgement and give help in the solution of the problems in the 
Mass Movement work. The proceedings of these two con- 
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in the other, are printed in English in the Bulletin. 

On recommendation of the Committee on Education the 
Government was asked to allow the appointment of two 
representatives on the new Board of Intermediate and 
Secondary Education. Also on recommendation of the 
Committee of Education action was taken asking that the 
Government give Missions at least a year’s time to adjust them- 
selves to the requirements of a Conscience Clause before it be 
put in force. It is also recommended that Missions continue to 
co-operate with the Government for a period of at least two years 
from the date a Conscience Clause should go into effect. 
The Committee on Industry and Agriculture has been changed 
to Committee on Economic Up-lift. This defines more accurately 
its work which does not now include matters of education. 
The committee of Industry and Agriculture called attention to 
the importance of co-operative banks and reported the further 
development or the United Provinces Christian Central Bank. 

The Committee on Public Questions presented a large number 
of suggestions that were ordered to be sent to the committee 
of the Government of United Provinces appointed to consider 
alterations in the Excise Act. Rev. M. 'T. Titus was appointed 
our representative to give evidence before this committee on 
Excise. The Minister of Education was asked to arrange for 
instruction on the injurious results of alcoholic beverages 
and intoxicating drugs. Strong resolutions -were adopted in 
regard to prohibition and total abstinence. 

The Committee on Survey during the past year collected the 
statistics in accordance with the forms approved by the National 


‘Missionary Council and they were printed in the Council 


Bulietin. The Representative Council asked the National 
Missionary Council to consider whether it is not desirable to ask 
the Government to cease collecting in the Census returns infor- 
mation as to Christian denominations. The Council approves 
of the idea of a survey as outlined by the National Missionary 


Council’s Committee on survey. The committee on Christian 


Literature laid stress on newspaper evangelism and a committee 
was appointed to prosecute this matter. The Council requests. 
the National Missionary Council to take early steps towards 
the establishment of a Press Bureau for supplying blocks, 
news items and other material for Christian Periodicals in 
India. The committee on Work among Moslems urges vari- 
ous Missions working in United Provinces to set apart Mis- 


‘sionaries specially, for this work and that these Missionaries 


be organized into a special Mission to Moslems. 


Bais Ray C. SMITH, 
Hony.. Seeretary, 


2 


13 
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Vv. 


REPORT FOR 1921 OF THE BENGAL AND ASSAM 
REPRESENTATIVE COUNCIL OF MISSIONS. 


The Council has been unfortunate in that the Honorary 
Secretaryship has changed three times in the period under 
review. In March 1921 the Rev. A. W. Young left on furlough 
and the Rev. N. H. Tubbs wag appointed Acting Secretary in 
his place. In July 1921 Mr. Tubbs was forced to resign owing 
to pressure of his own work and Mr. C. S. Paterson took his 
place. These changes have militated against the continuity 
of the work of the Council and many of the Standing Commit- 
tees became moribund. The Sixth Meeting of the Council in 
December 1921. revived some of them to an eleventh hour 
activity and the result of their labours aR in the printed 
reports of that meeting. 


In the interim between meetings the xeon Committee 
met and transacted considerable business. 


As the Council had no Standing Committee on Women’s 
Work, a temporary committee was formed which dealt with 
the proposals of the National Missionary Council for Women’s 
Work, until the Council meeting when it was formally appoin- 
ted the Standing Committee on Women’s Work. A standing 
Committee on work among Moslems was also added to the 
permanent list at’this meeting. It is expected that these two 
committees will be able to stimulate interest in the special 
subjects with which they deal. 


The standing Committee on Survey and Occupation have 
laboured faithfully in gathering material for the “Annual 
Statistics of Church and Missions for Bengal and Assam’ on 
the basis of the National Missionary Council form. Unfortuna- 
tely the results of their labours were so incomplete that they 
did not feel justified in publishing them but the figures have 
been filed for reference with the new Standing Committee. 
Many valuable suggestions in regard to the revision and simpli- 
fication of the statistical form emerged from the experience of 
.the Committee which have been passed on to the National 
Missionary Council. 


The Council has been. called on only once to use its friendly 
offices in a matter of comity. Attempts to reach a satisfactory 
solution of this difficulty are in progress at the time of writing. 

The Sixth Meeting of the Council, held in December 1921 
had the pleasure of welcoming Mr. J. H. Oldham, Seeretary of 
he International Missionary Council, for whose convenience 
the meeting was called at this time of year. Mr. Oldham’s two 
acdresses on “Recent Work of the Continuation Committee and 
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its successor the International Missionary. Council”, and “The 
Present Situation in regard to Educational Missions throughout 
the World,” were very helpful and: his contributions to the 
discussions of the Council were much appreciated. 


Several important matters were brought up at this meeting, 
It was reported that the Bengal Legislative Council had passed 
a resolution dealing with the question of Temperance whereby 
the principle of local option is to be applied to municipal areas 
as a first step. It has also accepted the policy of restricted 
consumption by certain definite commitments in regard to 
enhanced duty and increased retail prices, reduction in the 
number of shops, limitation of the hours of sale and reduction 
in the issue of strength. In Assam the Legislative Council has 
reduced the amount of liquor, ganja and opium supplied to 
sellers, has limited the hours of gale and has adopted a plan of 
registration of opium users throughout the Province. These 
are in line with measures previously urged upon the Govern- 
ments by the Council and satisfaction is felt that such definite 
steps have been taken. 


The Village Education Commission Report was studied 
‘carefully by both the Primary and Industrial Education Com- 
mittee and the Women’s Work Committee and resolutions were 
passed requesting the National Missionary Council to immedia- 
tely appoint whole time advisers whoge services would be 
available for Missions in the area of this Provincial Council. A 
further resolution was passed asking that in the appointment of 
such advisers the needs of secondary and higher education and 
teacher training be taken into account. 


A lively discussion took place on the Indian Church and the 
Standing Committee on this subject was requested to prepare a 
report on Indian leadership and control including recommenda- 
tions as to immediate practical steps to be taken. The Council 
also authorised an extraordinary meeting of the whole Council 
to consider such a report and to make definite recommendations 
thereon to their Societies and to their Home Boards. 


For financial and other reasons it was reluctantly decided not 
to re-open the Language School but the Standing Committee was 
instructed to continue investigations and to advise the Council 
as soon as a re-opening might be practical. 


In the domain of Christian literature it was felt that there 
‘was a great need for immediate action and it was decided to 
ask the Missions on the field and the Home Boards for monthly 
contributions of specified amounts to enable the Council to 
appoint two full time workers one Indian and one European, 
in this field. There was a conviction expressed by many 
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members that unless such a definite scheme could be in- 
augurated there was little hope of anything conerete resulting 
from the Council’s deliberations. These suggestions are now 
being taken up with the Societies. 


The Treasurer’s statement showed that additional revenue 
was necessary and the scale of contributions regularly asked 
for from the Societies was fixed as follows :— 


Local staff of one to five .., ioe) BAO 
a iy six to fifteen ... 8b! EO) 
#3 » exceeding fifteen ... ad OO 


The following delegates to the National Missionary Council 
were appointed. The Bishop in Assam, Rev. B. A. Nag, 
Dr. G, Ewan, 


C. S. PATERSON, 
Actg, Hony, Secretary, 


VI. 


REPORT OF THE BIHAR AND ORISSA REPRESENTATIVE 
COUNCIL OF MISSIONS. 


Our Council and Union met for the 7th Annual Meeting at 
Cuttack in December under the leadership of the Bishop of 
Chota Nagpur. About 50 delegates attended this session, 
including both representative members of Missions affiliated to 
the Council, and individual members of the Union. The most 
important feature of this year’s gatherings was the visit of Mr. 
J. H. Oldham. A number of leading Indian Christian gentle- 
men of the province were invited to attend for the special 
purpose of discussing with Mr. Oldham the problems he had 
presented and on which he wished to know the mind of the 
Indian Christian community as well as of Missionary bodies. 
The value and inspiration of these meetings to those who came 
from the isolated corners of our province were incalulable. As 
one of them said, we were introduced to anew world of Mis- 
gionary activity, and caught again the early vision that go often 
becomes dim as years pass, under the strain of toil and fret 
of care. 


The greatest gap in our ranks this year was caused by the 
retirement of a veteran, the Rev. G. J. Dann, of the B. M. S.; 
our president and one of the chief workers for the Council. 
The Rev. J. Z. Hodge takes his place as president for 1921-1922. 
Other officers for the year are: Vice-President, The Bishop 
of Chota Nagpur ; Hon. Secretary, The Rev, A. G. Atkins : ; Hon, 
Treasurer, The Rev. H. W, Pike, 
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By the retirement of Mr. Dann a gap was caused also in 
the Board of Trustees for German Mission Property in Bihar and 
Orissa. Our Council nominated the Secretary to fill this vacancy, 
the nomination being accepted by the National Missionary 
Council. 


It was reported at this meeting that at the request of the N. 
M. OC. the Call for the observance of Sunday, March 20th as a 
Day of Prayer throughout the Churches in.India, Burma and 
Ceylon was translated into Hindi, Santali and Oriya and sent 
out to the various Missions. 


Our Executive Committee has been also the Committee for 
Survey and Occupation, and the Secretary, on behalf of this 
+Committee, endeavoured to collect figures from the Missions of 
,he Province by sending out forms issued by the N. M. C. for 
his purpose. In most cases these have been filled in and 
returned ; but some of the most important figures have yet 
to be sentin. The Council has agreed that when complete these 
figures be printed with the Bulletin that will be published 
shortly. 


We had this year the privilege of welcoming for the first 
time to our Council elected representatives of the newly 
established Autonomous Church, the Gossner Evangelical 
Lutheran Chuch. The Rev. I. Cannaday, Secretary and resident 
Lutheran member of the Advisory Board established in connec- 
tion with this Church, was also present by invitation. An 
interesting report was presented to the Council on behalf of the 
Advisory Board. The Council was especially pleased to hear 
that the Church has now framed its Constitution and gained 
recognition as a responsible body by the registration of the same, 
and further, that while generous help has been given by 
American Lutheran friends for Institutional work in connection 
with the young Church, work which it cannot it yet be expected 
to itself maintain, it has raised from among its own people the 
sum of about Rs. 15000 for the first six months of the year and 
expects that the amount for the latter half of the year will 
exceed this. It was gratifying to hear also that there are about 
50 men now in training for the pastorate of this Church under 
Mr. Cannaday, and about 30 reading in Colleges, some by means 
of Scholarships and some at their own expense. Thus it is 
hoped that the Church’s need of leaders will ere long be well 
met. 

As an outcome of discussion of this report, the representa- 
tives of the G. K. L. C. and the S. P. G. present at these meetings 
agreed to ask the bodies they represent to form a Committee 


elected from both bodies to consider certain matters of 


difference and try to find a means of settlement. 
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Not all our Committees have been working Committees this 
year, some apparently finding it difficult to get anything to do, 
and others being prevented from working as they would by 
such hindrances as lack of funds, pressure of other work, and so 
on. However, several matters were brought forward for the 
‘consideration of the Council. 


1. Literature Committee.—Arising out of this Committee’s 
report and subsequent discussion it was resolved :— 


ad. That this Council approves the suggestion of the 
Literature Committee that steps be taken to provide 
one version of the Scriptures in Santali for that 
language area and refers it through the Literature 
Committee to the Missions of the Santali area and to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society for their 
further consideration. 


hb, That this Council approves also the suggestion that a 
Hindi Newspaper be published for the whole Hindi 
area of the country and pledges itself to ‘support 
such a paper as far as possible. 


2. Medical Missions Committee.—This Committee was badly 
broken up during the year, and so could do little ; but the 
Secretary of the Council, acting for the Convener, endeavoured to 
collect information concerning the Medical inspection of 
Schools for the Convener of the N. M. C. M. M. Committee. 
Discussion of this matter elicited further valuable information 
which will be sent in due course to the Convener, N. M. C. M. 
M.C. The following resolutions were passed. 


(a) That this Council welcomes the. action of the Govt. 
of Bihar and Orissa in appointing School Medical Officers for 
regular inspection, and in view of the good results of sucha 
practice where the reports have been followed up, recommends 
that it be extended to cover Primary Schools in all areas of the 
Province, and that this include the extension of. the practice 
of making grants of quinine to school authorities. . 


(b) That this Council again emphasises the need of an 
Inter-Mission Sanitarium for Consumptives and requests 


(i) The S. P. G. to furnish estimates as to what is needed 
to establish the Santarium at Itki ; 


(ii) The Medical Missions Committee to approach the 
various Missions of the Province to see what help 
they are prepared to give towards such a scheme, 


8. Conventions Committee—An interesting account of the 
Bhagalpur Convention in 1921 was given by the Convener of 
this Committee, and the missions represented on the Council 
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Were urged to increase the influence of these year ly gathering 
by widening their sphere. A report was also given of a 
Convention for Santalis held in 1921. 


4. Indian Church Committee.—The Convener of this 
Committee regretted that the members had been unable to meet 
during the year owing to lack of funds. The Council resolved 
to contribute Rs. 50 towards Travelling Expenses to enable the 
members to meet at least once during the year, it being consi- 
dered of first importance in these days that the Indian Church 
Committee should come together to discuss problems and 
opportunities of the present: situation. 


5. Committee for Work among Young People-—In 
connection with this Committee the Bishop of Chota Nagpur 
again gave an account of the progress of the Boy Scout Move- 
ment in the Province and of the good itis already doing. He 
appealed to the Missions of the Council and especially to the 
Committee for work among Young People to do their best to 
establish this movement strongly and widely throughout the 
Province. 


After the ordinary business sessions of the Council, discus- 
sions were held on some of the vital matters presented by Mr. 
Oldham. Among these were Educational matters left for these 
meetings by the Hducation Committee. These were introduced 
by papers by both Indian Christian and Missionary educationa- 
lists on (1) The relation of Missionary Education to the Edu- 
cational Policy of Govt. and to National Education ; (2) The 
Place of Christian Instruction in Missionary Institutions. 


The Report of the Commission on Village Kducation was 
also considered. A statement by Mr. Oldham put before the 
Council certain difficulties that are not yet apparent in our 
Province, but it was realised’ that our great need is, as the 
Commission pointed out and recommended, of Advisers who 
can help to carry through schemes to meet more effectively 
the educational needs and possibilities before us. The following 
resolution was passed :— 


That this Council, having heard a statement from Mr. 
Oldham on the general position of Christian education, and 
resolutions on the subject passed by other Representative 
Councils for of Missions, would welcome the appointment 
by the N. M. C. of whole time officers to work in conjunction 
ues the Provincial Councils for the double purpose 


“6 a) Of making available to the Christian forces in 

India the best and widest experience in educational 
R matters, more particularly in the sphere of Village 
At ’ Education and the Training of Teachers and 
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(b) Of assisting Missions when they desire such help 
to work out and carry through plans requiring co- 
operation. 

The Council believes that such a body if rightly chosen 
will greatly help the Provincial Councils to meet more ade- 
quately the needs and difficulties of their work, and urges 
the N. M. C. to take all possible steps to appoint such officers. 


As a practical outcome of the recommendation of the Com- 
mission the Council considered the proposal of the R. B. M. U. 
for the establishment of an Inter-Mission Vocational Middle 
school at Siwan with the existing school ag foundation. In a 
resolution on the matter the Council asked the Committee on 
Education to take up the question and work out a practical 
scheme. i 

A short time was devoted to discussion on valuable papers 
dealing with (1) Missions and Indian Nationalism and The 
Indian Christian Church and Indian Nationalism ; (2) Relations 
between Indian and Europeans in the activities of the Church, 
especially with a view to giving greater responsibility in 
Church and Mission matters to Indian Christians, and con- 


sidering what can be done to associate laymen more actively 
with service in the Church. 


During the discussion of the latter topic a question was 
raised as to the effectiveness of the Provincial Council in voicing 
Christian opinion in India, it being pointed out that while. 
Missionary opinion is strongly represented, Indian Christian 
representation is proportionately inadequate. Arising out of 
this, the Executive -Committee was requested to go into the 
matter of the basis of membership and to report with sugges- 
tions as to re-formation. 


Recommendations from the N. M. ©. Temperance Com- 
mittee were also discussed along with information that the 
B and O. Govt. had appointed a Committee to go into the whole 
question of the sale of intoxicants and of Excise. The follow- 
ing resolution gives the action of ow Council. 


That in accordance with resolutions referred to the Provin- 
cial Councils by the N. M. C., this Council appoints a Standing 
Committee on Temperance which in view of the appointment of 
Excise Committee by the Government of Behar and Orissa 
should endeavour to help that Committee by voicing the 
opinion of the Missions and Christian Community of the 
Province, and should further endeavour to promote by all 
possible means the cause of temperance in the Province. 


Among the most illuminating items of our programme were 
statements by Mr. Oldham on (1) The New Policy of the 
Government of India with regard to Missionaries of Hnemy 
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Alien Nationality, a subject of vital interest to our Council 
| in connection with the autonomous Lutheran Church formed 
/ by the Christian Community of the former German Lutherans 


| in Chota Nagpur. 


| ’ (2) Relations between Missions and Governments, espe- 
cially showing what has been done and what can be done by 
Anter- -Mission and International Co-operation to remove 
' social evils and obstacles to Mission work and to maintain 
freedom and toleration for Christians and Christian Work. 


At these meetings the Rev. J. Z. Hodge was appointed a 
_ representative of our Council on the N. M.C. for three years 
commencing from the close of the Poona Meetings in place 
of Rev. A. G@. Atkins, retiring. 


; We had the pleasure this year of welcoming another 
‘Mission, the Hephzibah Faith Mission, to the fellowship of 
our Council. 


This year's Devotional Meetings were of exceptional value 
‘and contributed in no small measure to the inspiration of 
‘the whole gathering. 


In hig opening address our president had expressed the 
wish that by thus coming together on this occasion we might 
“move another step forward towards the unity that all are 
desiring, a unity that will be not only inward in spirit, but 
outward in evidence'before the world, and so towards the fulfil« 
-ment of Our Master’s own prayer. We feel that this result 
‘was surely gained and was not the least of the benefits derived 
from our 7th Annual Gathering. 

: A. G, ATKINS. 


Hony. Secretary. 


VII. 


REPOR1 FOR 1921 OF THE PUNJAB REPRESENTATIVE 
COUNCIL’ OF MISSIONS. 


1. The Council met April 7th and. 8th, 1921, and the Execu- 
tive Committee has held two meetings. 


2, Survey,—The proposals of the Survey Committee of 
‘the N. M. C. were approved and the Survey Committee of the 
P. R. C. M. instructed to secure the statistics required, 

8. Indian Church.—The resolution of the Indian Church 
Committee urging missionary bodies in view of the rapidly 


14 
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changing conditions to meet in a spirit of sympathy direct 
mindedness and spontaneity the overtures! of the Indian 
Church for a great share in the carrying in of Christian work 
was adopted. 


4, Medical Work.—The Medical Missions Committee 
reported that negotiations were in progress for the taking over 
of the Women’s Christian Medical College, Ludhiana, by the 
British Medical Missions Advisory Board and working it into a 
full Union Medical College. 


5. Public Questions.—(a) To diminish the irregularities in 

the performance of Christian marriages a resolution was adopted 
~ looking to the formation of a committee of the Council to con- 
sider applications for Government licenses to perform Christian 
Marriages and to keep a list of persons not connected with a 
Church or Mission who already possesses such licenses and that 
Government be requested to refuse applications not endorsed 
by this Committee and to withdraw licenses on its recommenda: 
tions. — 


(b) To reduce the hardship due to the difficulties in obtain- 
ing divorce and to draw attention to the need of instruction 
it was resolved “That in view of the gross violation of marriage 
vows and the irregularities due partly to the difficulties ir 
obtaining legal divorces, we request the National Missionary 
Society to secure as early as possible the revision of the 
Marriage Act, and that all Missions be requested to urge thei 
Christian preachers and teachers to be faithful in giving 
instruction regarding the sacredness of the marriage relation. 


(c) It was noted that on the initiative of the representative 
of the Indian Christian community on the Punjab Legislative 
Council, Municipal Committee and District Boards have beer 


granted permission to adopt local options in dealing with licenses 
to sell liquor. ' 


6. Constitutions.—The Committee on Constitutions ‘wa: 
instructed to request the societies represented in the Council te 
take formal action on the question of their willingness to have 
church organizations elect representatives to the Coun¢il. 


7. Report of Village Education Commission.—A survey 0: 
industrial institutions was arranged for and churches anc 
missions were requested to join in raising a fund for sending 
carefully selected Christians abroad for intensive vocationa 
training. 


8. Committees.—As requested by the N. M. C., Comings 
On Temperance and Work among Muslims have been appoinveds 
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9.- A complaint of the Mission that another Mission had 
entered and baptised people in a section where work had been 
carried on for many years was investigated by the Committee 
on Co-operation and Unity anda settlement suggested. The 
parties have not yet indicated their acceptance. 

ROBERT MAXWELL, 
Secretary. 


Vill 


REPORT FOR 1921 OF THE BURMA REPRESENTATIVE, 
COUNCIL OF MISSIONS. 


The Council held its Annual Meeting in Rangoon, July 30th, 
The Secretary, Mr. Conyers Baker, having been transferred to 


India, Mr. Wiatt was selected Secretary for the ensuing year. 


Article I of the Bye-Laws was amended by striking out the 
committees on Anglo-Indian and European Communities and 
Women’s Work and adding a committee on Industry and Agri- 
culture and one on the Training of Missionaries. 


The Committee on Comity and'the Christian Church presen- 


_ted a report which was referred back to them with the request 
that they formulate questions on the subjects that divide 


Christian bodies and report same at the uext meeting of the 
Council. 

Owing to the absence on furlough of the Convener the 
Committee on Survey of the Field presented no report. 


The Committee on Christian Education despatched, during 


| the year, a further letter to Government on the question of the 
“new grant-in-aid rules and received a reply to the effect that 


the correspondence on this subject would be turned over to the 


' provincial education conference. A review of the Report on 


Village Education in India was presented and after considerable 
discussion this was referred back to the Committee with the 
request that they formulate definite proposals with reference to 
the “Main Recommendations of the Report”. 

A resolution recommending the acceptance of the Consci- 
ence Clause for schools in “single school areas” was passed 


nem. con. 


The Committee on Christian Literature reported that the 
interim arrangement for the publication of literature in Burma 


which was adopted at the last annual meeting had unfortuna- 


tely broken down as it did not meet with the unanimous 
approval of the four missions concerned, 
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The Public Questions Committee referred to the Temperanee 
organizations in Rangoon Bishop Robinson’s letter in which 
he raised the question of bringing the matter of prohibition 
to the attention of all candidates for election to the new 
Councils. The Committee also forwarded a letter to 
Government in support of the Vigilance Society. They were 
asked by the Council to investigate the report as to betting 
at football matches. 


The Committee on the Training of Missionaries held its 
first language examination in Burmese on the 26th of 
November, when three candidates sat for and passed the 
Elementary Examination. A second examination was held 
in June when two passed the Intermediate Examination. 
They also arranged a series of - lectures on the following 
subjects : Things a New Missionary Ought to Know, The 
Karens ag a People, Karen Folk Lore, The Karen Language, 
Methods of Mission Work among the Karens, Office Manage- 
ment, Book Keeping, The Missionary’s Health, Buddhism, 
Phonetics, and the Burmese Language. These lectures were 
given on successive Saturdays. The average attendance was 
about 5 or 6. The Council approved the principle of having 
an all time munshi for the instruction of new missionaries 
in the Burmese language. 

Miss Gollock’s letter of the 6th April 1921 addressed to Dr. 
Aberly was read and ordered to be printed in the minutes 
because of its special importance. 

Our representatives to the National Missionary Council this 
year are Dr. Cummings, Rev. W. C. B. Purser, and Rev. C. E. 
Chapman, 

WALTER FE. WIATT, 


Honorary Secretary. 


IX, 


REPORT FOR 1920-21 OF THE CEYLON REPRESENTATIVE 
COUNCIL OF MISSIONS. 


During the year there have been two meetings of the 
Council and the Executive Committee had met three times. 
In the year’s work there has been little that had special 
reference to the National Missionary Council, but not afew 
, important matters relating to missionary work throughout 
Ceylon were discussed, and, where necessary, action’ decided 
upon. ' 

On November 16, 1920, an important conference was 
held in Colombo to discuss a proposal for the formation of a 
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Sunday School Union for Ceylon. The conference was well 
attended and a scheme was drawn up with a view’ to the 
formation of such a union for the whole Island, with a full- 
time Secretary. Questions relating to syllabuses for English 
and Vernacular schools were discussed ; also the “Standard 
of Efficiency” and a programme of Teachers’ Training for 
all kinds of schools 7.¢e village, town—Vernacular and 
English. The resolutions passed by the Oonference have 
‘been remitted to the various constituent bodies of the Council 
and will come before the Council in due course. 


On March 1-4 1921, a general Christian Workers’ Con- 
ference was convened under the auspices of the Council, The 
Sessions were well attended and many important matters 
were debated and resolutions passed there anent. Some of 
the resofutions passed by this Conference are at present recei- 
ving the attention of the Council’s sub-committees. The dis- 
cussions of the Conference were on the following topics: (1) 
The Conference and its Objective. (2) Leadership in the Ceylon 
Church, (3) The Boys and Girls, (4) Christian Literature, 
(5) Women’s Work, (6) Social, Economic, and Political Condi- 
tions, (7) Church Union, (8) The Attitude towards the non- 
Christian Religions, (9) The present Evangelistic Message. 


The Education Sub-Committee hag had before it one or 
two important mattera, including the Concience Clause in 
Aided Schools. It is recognised that this clause has given 
opportunity in some areas for agitators to do harm to Vernacu- 
lar schools belonging to Christian Missions, though the effects 
have not ag yet been very serious, and where the Christian 
school was provided witha thoroughly good teacher, he has 
been able to hold his own. It is likely, however, that as the 
powers given by the Clause become more widely known, it 
may be used with great harm to Mission Schools. It is to be 
noted that where such opposition is felt, it* invariably comes 
from agitators and not from parents of children in the schools. 
It is to be remembered that in both English and Vernacular 
schools, the onus of withdrawing the child from religious 
instruction is placed on the parent, who seldom takes advantage 
‘of this privilege. The Committee has suggested that the 
Conscience Clause ought to be operative only in single school 
areas, and not in towns or districts where there is an adequate 
provision of schools of differer faiths. 


A series of questions addressed to the Ceylon Provintiat 
Council by the National Missionary Council on the question 
of Education has been dealt with by the Committee and the 
answers forwarded by the Secretary. In connection with 
the Report on Village Education in India, the Committee hag 
pointedlout the growth in Ceylon industries such as school 
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gardens leading to agriculture, and industries such as basket- 
weaving, mat-making, etc., which offer a contribution to the 
solution of the economic problem. 


Steps have been taken with a view to co-operation in 
establishing a hostel for students sent up to the new University 
College by the constituent bodies, 


The Literature Sub-Committee has met three times; but 
as no grant has yet been made to the Council by the National 
Missionary Council nothing has been done to put into effect 
the “Advance Programme” submitted two years ago. This 
“Advance Progrrmme” in Literature is more urgently required 
today than ever. Atarecent meeting of the Literature sub- 
committee certain resolutions were passed which will be 
submitted to the Indian Literature Fund Committee. 


The Sub-committee appointed to enquire into Animistic 
practices in Ceylon has drawn upa programme of work and 
is now collecting material from a wide area. 


The Survey Sub-committes has given considerable time 
to the Report on Survey, This report is almost complete 
and will be submitted to the Council at the next meeting. 


The delegates appointed to attend the meeting of ‘he. 
National Missionary Council in 1922 are Rev. A. EK. Dibben 
M. A.; Rev. J. S. deSilva, B.A.,; and Mr. S. deSaram. 


THOS. GRACIE, 
Hony. Secretary. 


Printed by N. C. Sen, at the Sakha Press, 
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i this paper may be obtained from the | 


_ Paton, acting ‘Secretary of the National ce 
y Council, 5 Russell Street, CALCUTTA. — 


; ‘were many who ay looked forward to the eighth 
ting of the National Missionary Council with eager hope, and 

one can say that my hopes have not been belied. In especial 

were two convictions which had been borne in upon us. 


ts of work a strong feeling of mutual trust and understading 
| been created which made co-operation in various branches of 
ristian work possible, but if the visions which we had see. 
to take shape as concrete realities more work and expert 
ledge were necessary than under present circumstances 
available. The scheme which is outlined by Mr. Oldham 

show how we hope to meet this need, and I think it is only 


rary ‘of the Pirente of British Missionary RSE AS atid 
as Secretary of the International Missionary Coun tl 
ieved, to convince all Missionaries and Christian leaders 
we can find men of his type—of wide sympathies, clear 
nt, and deep spirituality—we may look for like results in our 
narrower field. 


n the second place we felt that the time-had come when 
originally started with a membership drawn fromthe 
Ussionaty societies working in the country, should 
ér their constitutions in the light of changed conditions. 
umber of representatives of the Indian Church included ‘in 
‘had been for one reason or another comparatively ‘small, 
he western view point had inevitably been that which largely 
ailed. his was obyiously undesirable, and we looked for 
> means by which Indian opinion might find due expression and 
its rightful influence in determining mission policizs 
who read this pamphlet will be able to judge how far the 
¢ oe eae in the pppsttunion of Provincial a 


-argument, and in this endeavour to communicate to 
workers thie results of our Conference I would ask 
rea Me Oldham’s note in that spirit of prayer which 
all things to learn God’s will and to find grace to- €0- 


Foss c ateutia. 


In the first place we felt that as the result of the past nine 


ia 
ee en ee eee ey, ee 


‘The National MMizeionary Come at its ‘meeting i in Poo 

- took decisions of such far-reaching character and of suc 
importance to the Christian movement throughout India thai 
was judged desirable to issue at once a statement which woul 
explain to those who were not present at the meeting at Poo: 
the nature of these decisions and the reasons for them. Thr 
action taken, if it is to serve the cause of Christ in India, m 
have the intelligent support of the Indian Church and of 
missionary body throughout India, as I believe it will have whe 
it is fully understood. A printed statement is a poor substitut 
for the frank interchange of view and united consideration an 
prayer, which were the privilege of thcse who were at the meet 
ing of the National Missionary Council. But in our prayers 
Poona we definitely asked that we might be enabled to explai 
to those who were not there the action which the Council tor 


my best to discharge the task laid upon me. 


The first thing that many who were present would I be! 
wish to say is that the outstanding fact about the meeting at Poot 
was the sense that we were under the hand of God. From th 


first we were conscious of the immense difficulties and per 
ties of the questions which would engage our attention, 

our entire dependence upon God’s help and guidance if 
deliberations were to lead to any worthy result. The thing - 
were seeking was not new organisation, but mew vision, m 
‘inspiration and new life, and we knew that there was onl 
‘source from which these great gifts could come. A meetin 
held on Sunday afternoon which was deyoted entirely to Pray 
and the heart of the prayers which we then offered was 

any new thing. was born at Poona it might be born not 

will of man, but of God. There were at the beginning n 
divergent views in the Council, and when, after days of delibe 
tion and prayer, conclusions were reached which were unanimou 
everyone present voting in their favour, we couid not doubt 
_ we had been led to a common mind by the Holy ee in 


ie The conclusions were ached not only after prayer, b 

the fullest deliberdtion and much hard thinking. The w. 
the Wednesday on which the Council met and the fol 
Thursday morning were given to the presentation and dis 
of the subjects dealt with in this statement. ‘The matter 
referred te a special committee, which met on Thursda 
the business of the Council had finished, and on Fri 
Saturday afternoons, the business of the Council being 
on these days to allow the special commi tee to ‘meet. | 

£ th special committee was consideret 


again at the morning session on Pitan. Tt. 
een that the subject received the fullest possible 
ation, and the <a when it was reached, was, as has 


oF the Soca committee, to show how wide a range of experience, 
oe what widely different points of view, were represented on it. 


‘The Sign Rey. the Bishop in Tinnevelly, Chairman. 

Rey. H. Anderson, Secretary of the English Baptist Mission in‘ India, 
~~ Right. Rev. the Bishop of Bombay. 

_ Rev. J. R. Chitamber, President a Reid College, Lucknow. 

- Rey. J. E. Cummings, American Baptist Mission, Burma. 

“Miss Maya Das, Young Women’s Christian Association. 

2 Rev. J; ay Ewing, Secretary of the American Presbyterian Missions 
a in 

b tp - Bishop F. B, Fisher, Methodist Episcopal Church. 

| ae Miss 2. A. Gordon, United Free Church of Scotland Mission, Poona. 


m7 Rev. G. Howells Ph. D. Principal of Serampore College. 

ae _ Rev. J. H. Maclean, United Free Church of Scotland Mission 
is Conjeeveram. 

i Rev. John MacKenzie, Principal of Wilson College, Bombay. 
ee -Macnicol D. Litt. United Free Church of Scotland Mission, 
’ Rey. Yohan Masih, Canadian Presbyterian Mission, Indore. 

_ The Most Reverend the Metropolitan. 

‘Rai Bahadur A. C. Mukerji, Benares. 

Professor S. C. Mukerji, Serampore Coliege. 

~ Rev. B. A. Nag, Baptist Mission, Calcutta. 

KK, T. Paul Esq., Young Men’s Christian Association. 

P. O. Philip, National Missionary. Society. 

he orcag J. W. Robinson, Methodist Episcopal Church. 

a ..S. DeSilva, Wesleyan Methodist Mission, Kandy, Ceylon. 
Kev Ray C. Smith, American Presbyterian Mission, Fatehpur. 
cag - Armstrong, Secretary of the Foreign Missions Com- 
f the Presbyterian Church in Canada, Toronto. 

3 Bardsley D.D. Honorary Secretary of the Church Mis- 

sionary Society, London. 

H. Oldham. Secretary of the International Missionary Couacil. 

C Robbins, D.D., Secretary of the American Baptist Foreign 

ion Society, New York. 

4 M. Speers, Vice-President of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America and 

Treasurer of the International Missionary Council. 


Fetnacil would have felt justified in taking the action it 
subjects before it had not already been fully considered 
rity of the Representative Councils of Missions. In 
preceding two months they had been fully debated by the 
5 Councils in Bombay, Maceas, Bengal and Assam, 
rissa, anal Mid- es and by the Telugu Missions 


ye had been given to the Scinpidocaton: af ie 

nd all hed passed unanimous resolutions, heartily wel- 

pay action the National Missionary Council might see 
lake i regard to the proposals before it. Since all the 

which had had the opportunity of considering | 

anding ‘the widely differing - conditions 


ce ce of missionary iy nie ‘who were no fo 
Provincial Councils, would, if the same tacts were before them, 
reach a similar conclusion. 


NATURE OF THE Prescene| 


(a) The proposals which came before the Baie Repr. 
sentative Councils of Missions and the National Missionary 
Council arose in the first instance out of the report of the Com- 
mission on Village Education. The first recommendation of that 


- appoint a group of educational advisors to make available to — 
missionary workers throughout India the best knowledge, exper: 
ence and counsel that can be had in regard to the problems of rural — 
education. The Commission put this fiist among their recom 

- mendations because they entertained little hope of sufficient 
rapid progress being made in the carrying out of their other re 

- commendations, such as the establishment of vocational middl 
schools, the: ‘development of the village school as a communi 

centre, and the training of teachers, unless it was the main busines 
of somebody to see that such niOes ess was made, 


ae very largely to divergent conceptions of what these eave x 
will do. There is a natural and intelligible distrust of the exper 
-and people quite rightly resent the idea of anyone coming from — 
outside to tell them how to do their own job. If that were wha 

_ were intended the proposal would be accepted by no one. Wh 

is proposed is somthing entirely different. It is to bring h 

to men and women who are dealing with one of the most diffi 
problems in the world. They are at present without aids whi 
ought to be at their command. They are largely isolate 

little leisure to read oe or to sg in touck with educa 


| eA America, sel with educational experiments ree ar he 


ill be 
not to impose a policy of their own, which would be fatal to thei 
fulness, but to help missionary workers i in the villages to 
their own problems by supplying an element which is at pr 
Jacking, namely a knowledge of what others engaged in s 
es ‘are doing and thinking both in India and other 


ers in villages 1 in ee: parts of Tae 


es, 
i g lave é a s the thing that more 
than an _ they want. If the Wadoral Missionary 
Council had Failed to take the action which it did a number of 
best missionary workers in India would have been greatly 
disappointed and disheartened. 


(6) In the course of the discussions at the provincial 
“councils however, and in particular at the. meeting of 
the National Missionary Council, a second need emerged which, 
in the minds of some at least, seemed to be even larger and more 
‘pressing than that of advice in the problems of rural education. 
This is the need of some more effective means of stimulating 
inking on the many difficult and urgent missionary problems in 
dia at the present time, and of enabling the Christian forces 
_to arrive at a common mind, It may be said that this is precisely 
what the Provincial and National Missionary Councils are inten 1- 
ed todo. But experience has shown that there are few ways tn 
which valuable time and money may more easily be spent to no 
“purpose than in what passes under the name of missionary co- 
jperation. It is an unjustifiable waste of the time of busy people 
o bring them together to discuss business which has not been 
_ prepared i in advance. It is not to be expected that a considerable 
4 ompany of people, approaching a subject from very diverse 
dpoints, should withir. an hour or two, or even in a day’s dis- 
ion, arrive at a common mind unless the facts relevant to the » 


to engage in such discussions, if no one is available with sufficient 
“leisure to see that the conclusions reached do not remain a dead 
tter, but lead to practical results. 


ee 


iy) There was a genuine body of conviction in the Provincial 


would be made much more effective and fruitful if men were 
; oe who aoe give their whole time to helping these bodies 


aig studied the work of the Biovail and National Mis- aa 
laty councils in the light of our experience of international — 
ery co- Pe pesation at the home base, I am personally es 


via importance to missionary work which, ‘herause is are 

der concern than that of any individual society, cam onlv — 
with in common consultation. Everyone who has had 
ace of co-operation at the home base would T think agree. 
d be impossible, just because of the importance, 
d difficulty of these questions, to deal with them 
unless” ‘some persons were specially set ape 


wend to give effect to the conclusions art 


‘ bodi 


_of special | th 
think out oe and ee them to th ; 
for their acceptance. What is contemplated is so 
different. The truth which is sought cannot be found by a few 

_ minds working in isolation, but only through the contribution | 
_ many minds, each contributing its individual and distinctive — 
_ experience. But the great gain of this common view, which, in ~ 
_ the nature of things is far richer than any purely individual view, : 
_ will not come by chance. It will be won only if high value is’ 5 
set upon it, and it is made someone’s main business to stimulate — 
- and co-ordinate thought, and to keep those who are thinking-11 fi 
* . touch with one another. : : 


‘ Readers will miss altogether what was in the mind of the “ 
- Council if they think of the plan as an _attempt to create new 
organization. An increase of machinery is perhaps the last thing — 4 
_ that India needs, and it would have had no interest for the Council. 
' It was not in this direction that their thoughts turned. They e 
___-recognised that, as the resolution states, the primary and funda . 
_ mental object of missionary work is the evangelization of India ; 
A 


and the establishment of the kingdom of God. They realized, 
_ further, that in the accomplishment of this aim the Christian forsss 
are greatly weakened by their isolation and fragmentariness. St. — 
Paul would have hoped and expected little from the work of iso-- 
lated individuals, or from that isolated missions. An essential 
element in his teaching was the great truth of the body of Christ, © 
_and he was constantly impressing on those to whom his epistles - 4 
_ were addressed that they were members of one another and — 
_ dependent on one another. The insight, apprehension and experi- 
_ ence of each of us is confined within narrow limits, and it is only ~ 
in fellowship with others that our outlook is enlarged and our — 
minds enriched, and that we can grow into the fulness of the — 
‘stature of Christ. What the National Missionary Council sought — 
was an increase in this fellowship in thought and study, which — 
- cannot fail to bring about a great enrichment of the life and work a 
of the Church of Christ in India. They tried to find a plan by © 4 
which the Christian fellowship represented in the Provincial 
- Councils of Missions and the National Missionary Council might ~ 
_ be made deeper, more real and more effectual, and extended to 
a wider constituency. Ce ian 


(c) Thirdly, the Council recognized the importance of help. 395 % 
ing to form Christian public opinion and to bring it to bear on - 
the moral and social problems of the day. Human life has within 
last few generations become immeasurably more complex. — 
‘Under modern conditions a large part of a man’s life is expressed 
not as an individual in relation with other individuals,b 
-rélations in which as a member of a group he is set ove 
other groups. Unless these relations, as well as those v 
purely individual, are brought into obedience to Chri 
Ot human life | is eA ee from his rule. 


dai eis a teak GE enormous difficulty, and tf 
st is made with insu cleat knowledge there is a grave 
of Christian principles being digraded through identifica: 
ion with policies which prove or: examitiation to be ill-considered 
and ill-advised. If the Christian Church therefore is to bear ‘ts 
witness to Christ in the sphere of national as well as of private 
‘Tife, and to deal with moral issues which arise in this sphere, pro- 
vision must be made for thorough study of the facts and for 
clear and strong thinking regarding the application of Christiin 
principles to the questions at issue. Unless this task is under- 
taken Christian opinion must either remain silent when it ougtt 
irlessiv. to speak, or else run the risk of bringing discredit. on 
the Christian name. 


(c) Fourthly, it is common ground that the demands of the 
resent situation in India can be met only through larger co- 
peration of the Christian forces and better co-ordination of thair 
work. The Council recognized that the great obstacle to pro- 
$ in this direction is that there is in many instances no one 
‘sufficient leisure to bring about the desired results. If there 

to be co-operation on the scale that is needed, someone must 
e Set apart to confer with all the bodies concerned and to work out 
a scheme which will really meet the requirements of each body 
that might. participate, and to take the necessary steps to get the 
plan carried into effect. Without this the existing weakness 
through lack of co-ordination and the present dissipation of 
rey 2 are likely to continue. 


“gre Pp “of Bee officers to serve the National Noakes Council 
iA the Provincial Councils. in the matters to which reference 


POSSIBLE OBJECTIONS. 


the course of the discussions both in Provincial Counci's 
ona. it became evident that there were certain fears and 
s in the minds of a good many people, which disappeared 
plan was fully understood. It may be well to refer 
these here, as they may be in the minds of those who 
ha the advantage of hearing the whole subject discussed. 


fear has been expressed lest what is proposed should 
in the setting up:of some stipra-church.or supra-mission 
5 J this had been the effect of the formation of the 

is Conferences in America and in Great Britain, — 
th national Missionary Council, the home boards a 
ve te lerated the existence of these bodies. Asa matter 


nce of-the boards, and this is due to the fact. a 
peration has from the first been built up cee on 
bodies entitled to determin 


‘sanizations have at the: present time in a high | a : 


Ea to ibek at the names my the members of the foe committee, 
hee on a preceding page, to realize that those who consti- 


‘there was any real ground for such fear. The safeguard lies 
in the fact that anyone who is appointed an officer of the Na- 
tional Missionary Council, if he has the smallest understanding _ 
of the job that has been given to him, must realize that if He: pe 
were to commit any Church or Mission to any course contrary to 4 
its deliberate will and judgment, he would at once, and justly, 3 
forfeit its confidence; and that since missionary co-operation is a 
~ based upon mutual’ confidence, and nothing else, to destroy or 
weaken confidence must necessarily wreck the whole work of © 
__ missionary co-operation in which he is engaged. As has already 
*» been said, the officers are not going to attempt to impose their. 
_ policies on the Churches and Missions, but to assist the Churche 
-and Missions in working out toge ‘ther a common policy and ~ 
help to give effect to that policy after, and not before, it expresses 
the real mind and desire of the Churches and Missions themselves. 


It has been suggested that in committing themselves to a 
3 “step of this kind, the Churches and Missions surrender something 
of their freedom and thereby incur a certain loss. This I believe 
to be quite the opposite of the truth, and with this judgment I 
believe that the home boards, in the light of their experience ote 
“missionary co-operation, would agree. Co-operation does not 
mean loss but gain. “The mind of a group is much richer than 
the mind of any individual member of it, and when that common 
mind has been found it becomes the possession of each member 
of the group. The boards at home have found that in their 
fellowship with one another they have become better fitted to 
do their own work. So in the degree that Churches, Missions 
and individual missionary workers are effectually brought into 
relations with one another the work ,of each will become moz' 
fruitful. pee Bos 
Again, it has been urged that the advice that is eased to 
others is rhat of men and women who are actually doing thin 
and not that of those who have been detached from practical work. 
This is undoubtedly true. But it is not proposed to appoint — 
fficers who are to be in themselves the repositories of all wisdot 
ay are the right men, they will know that their work i is 


mong all the best and most experienced “workers throught 
wee What is wrong at present is that this great commaee 


It is only in a very limited degree. that there can be any 
ital communication of experience through print. Those w 
ied to ae rer cannot come into touch ith ¢ 

ienc 


The officers will 
rae > a vital “Tink, Broce noes coe are now isolated to their 
own loss and to that of the missionary body as a whole. Through 
the establishment of this link, it may be hoped, the Christian foress 
in India, whose parts are now too much separated and working 
‘in unfruitful isolation, may be more and more welded into 
a living body whose members mutually strengthen one another. 


- _ Some of those who hesitate about the proposals under discus- 

sion do su because they feel doubts about the value of the work 
of the Provincial Councils of missions and the National Mis- 
‘sionary, Council. A great deal of time seems .to them to be 
consumed inmeetings and conferences without adequate visible 
results. This is not the case. The Councils have accomplished 
number of valuable pieces of work in addition to the far greater 
service of bringing people together and creating the spirit of fei- 
lowship and mutual understanding which alone “makes the present 
move possible. But the surest way of disarming such criticisin 
as exists isto “deliver the goods” in larger quantity and of 
superior quality; and this can only be done if the Councils have 
at their command those who have the necessary time to help 
them to deal effectively with matters which are the common ¢o1- 
erm of the Churches and Missions which they represent. 


“It may seem at first sight to many a very big step to appoint 
as many as five officers. But the National Missionary Council, 
fter full deliberation, came to the conclusion that no smaller 
number would meet the need. To appoint only one, or even 
two men, to be in touch with the Churches and Missions through 
out the whole of India, would mean that practically the whole 
their time would be absorbed in maintaining the necessary 
‘contacts and in correspondence. ‘The danger would be that they 
rould siinply make the wheels go round and accomplish nothing. 
large and important questions in which missionaries need 
Ip, and in which the Churches and Missions desire to act together 
f “be seriously taken in hand, there must be a staff adequate 
purpose: It must be remembered that the services of 
. officers are intended to be at the disposal of the Provincial 
ils as well as of the National Missonary Council, The — 
has been expressed in some quarters that Provincial Coun- 
ould have whole-time or half-time secretaries. To provide 


1% 


the ‘National Missionary Council. While the officers 
ted by “the National Missionary Council cannot fulfil all 


rese Cor ncils to deal effectively with many of the important — 
ns €1 engaging their attention, and the plan proposed places | 
0 see Councils a much larger variety of 


nuch larger and more expensive undertaking than the plan pro- 


3 of a secretary of a Provincial Council, they can ak 


Bt? A aes 
Vie Z é 
D king. turns. on the foo of the officers. 


yy. 
power to win and retain the confidence of the Indias Churthes and 


£ the missionary body whom they are to serve, or if they come 
“short in the qualifications required for their work, the plan mus 
fail. The special committee which was appointed at Poona 
realized to the full the responsibility resting upon it in the: choice 


of those whom it would ask to fill these important posts, and to. 


this. question it eave earnest, prolonged and Bla? con- 
sideration. ies 


The 1 man to whom the thoughts of the committee Gre? ah 


instinctively turned was Rai Bahadur A. C. Mukerji. He is the - 
. Executive Officer of the Municipal Council ef Benares, a member 


of the National Missionary Council, and a man who enjoys th 


ae regard and affection of all who are privileged to know him. tt 
_ was felt that his association with the plan would in an exceptional y 


degree inspire that general ccafidence which is essential t 
success, Rai Bahadur Mukerji did not see his way to set as 
the claims upon him of his public duties, but in response to’ 
request of the Council he very generously offered to place hi 
services at the disposal of the Council during the period of Eh 
approaching ees of two years. if 


=. Lhe Ane of the committee tured next to the eo w. 
- Paton, who, following on a recent. visit of a. year's opie : 


‘taining and increasing the missionary spirit in. British. colle 


He has won the confidence of the missionary societies 


Britain and the members of the committee who knew him 


unanimous in believing that he possesses in a ‘remarkable. d 


the special gifts required for the work proposed. - Even 


ey than any expert pear’ of ee work 


view Ghat expresses the common mind of all. 


i gery in different countries I find it difficult. to 


e who has this special ae ina a a ‘thai 


PETES ble expotiencs ui men and affairs, as travel- 
ty of the Student Volunteer Movement in Great 


stian Federation, as a professor in a Chistian college in India, 
as editor of the Young Men of India, as head of: the work 
f the Indian Young Men’s Christian-Association in France, and 
S a member of Lord Lytton’s committee on Indian students. 
He has great influence over the younger generation of Indian 
Ahristians, on whom the future of the Christian movement ‘1 
india WRust largely depend, and the committee were sure 
that 1f he were led by God to accept the office, his personality 
Ould do much to attract to the service of the Christian, cause 
India many of those who can most help to advance that cause. 


As Dr. Datta is still in England it has not yet been possible 
‘to lay before him the invitation of the Council and to know 
ees: he is willing to accept it. 


eee needs were set forth above, which might in part at 
least be met by the appointment of officers by the National Mis- 
Sionary Council. In deciding on the three names which have 
een mentioned the committee realized that while their gifts and 
erience would enable them to help in meeting three of these 
eeds, adequate provision had not yet been made for supplying 
e Grst need that was mentioned, namely that of specialized 
ywledge in regard to the problems of village education. It was 
urther the unanimous view that at least one member of the group 
hould be a woman, The Council accordingly resolved that the 
remaining places should be filled by one man and one woman 
having special experience and qualifications for dealing with the 
problems of village education. In view of the great importance 

e appointments the committee felt that before reaching a 
sision iurther inquiry was desirable. The Council accordingly 
usted to its Executive Committee the responsibility of mak- 
the two additional appointments. 


In Pessidering the names of members of the group it should 
née in mind that they are intended to work not.as individuals, 
ateam. No single individual can be expected to combine — 
self all the qualities required for this work. The officers 
poset: ana’ it is anh Ee will ee ae one 


ers: ‘ul be under the hattion of the'National Mis- 
cil, and in alters, in perth their’ hep is desired, 


ny way Smtiontiiise or commit any Rael nee 
or Mission. wigan first being aa that hs 
odie: : : 


; “The Holoas have ne course adop 

provision of the necessary funds. I£ these are not forthcoming 
_ it will be impossible to proceed. From what source are fund: 
ie es to be obtained ? : 


that if it should be rare that the plan is Ne serving in im-. 
portant ways the Christian cause in India, part, and an increasing 
part, of the burden should be borne by Indian Christians. 

in view of existing claims upon the Indian Church it is clearl 
impossible immediately to obtain from this source any substan 
support for a scheme which is still in the air, and which, > 

it is seen in operation, is difficult to make intelligible to a 

and widely scattered constituency. 5 


‘The natural course would be to ask the home boards in 


ts seieuly responsible for the budget. The only cbiecuan to 
course is a practical one. I have little doubt that the considera 
tions which have convinced the Provincial Councils who have ha: 
the matter before them and the National Missionary Counc 
that the scheme ought to be tried, would if they were prope 
‘presented, prove equally convincing to the home boards. — 
experience has shown that it takes the better part of two 

of discussion and explanation to get the scheme so fully und 
stood as to make people willing to give it their practical suppo 
If someone could visit in turn each of the home boards to 
the plan in all its bearings before them, and if each of th 
were willing to devote an entire day to the consideration fo) 

~ subject, I should expect them readily to contribute their qu 
But this course is impracticable, and it is hardly to be exp 
that simply on the submission of a written statement and withou 


2 


Hat full understanding of all that is involved, which > can — 4 


Pere i A way one of the difficulty appears to have heey! provi 

_ God, whose hand, as it seems to many of us, can be trace 

- the whole matter. A year ago I met in conference represent 

of the mission boards in Canada. I found that their thou 

were turning with sympathy towards India, and that they 

considering. whether there was any further help which Christi 

‘people in Canada might render to this country. I drew their 

attention to the issues raised by the report of the Co 

on Village Education, and to the critical nature of the who 
eae in India, and aay whether o the’ Natic 


in Marc h, and again in Bereeibeeis “The Gibiect was 
afresh at a conference of secretaries and members 
adian boards last September. Those who were present, 
they could not commit their Churches and boards, nor ev2a 
themselves form any judgment regarding a scheme which 
not yet before them, expressed their belief that if any specific 
amendations embodying the special needs which exist in 
at the present time, and setting forth the manner in which 
could best be rendered, were to come from representative 
try bodies in India and from representative Indian 
ans, these would receive most careful and sympathetic 
tion from similar bodies in Canada. I was given permission 
inform the National Missionary Council of this fact. The 
cil having received the report with warm appreciation ‘e- 
to lay the whole matter before the Canadian boards and 
whether they would be willing, as a National Christian contri- 
to India, to give substantial help in making the experiment 
fee) The ‘Canadian boards are not of course committed in 
Way. The conference in Toronto did nothing more than 
S a willingness to be approached in regard to a matter of 
kind, So far as can be seen there is no other means of pro- 
g funds that is immediattly practicable. If Christian people 
vanada are able to make the experiment possible by providing 

cessary funds for a period of three or five years, this will 
y time to consider the relation of the Indian Church to the 
And if, after they have had time for consideration, the 
boards in other countries wish to be allowed to have a 
1. it Canada would no doubt welcome their co-operation. 
meantime it is of course intended that the general expenses 
National Missionary Council should continue to be met 
are at present, partly by grants from Provincial Counci!s 
ly by grants from the Foreign Mission Conferences of 
America and Great Britian. 


ConstrToTIoNAL CHANCES. 


ye not yet referred to one of the most important decisions 
at the Poona meetings. A good many members of the 
yould have found great difficulty in giving their assent 
proposals if the constitution of the Council were to remain 
present. Both Provincial Councils and the National 
Council are in the main representative of the mission 
s in India of the foreign mission boards carrying 
in this country. They are not in any adequate degree 
itative of the Indian Church, though a change in 
s been made in some of the Provincial Councils. 
nanimous view of the Council that the only con- 
ich a forward move could be wisely made was that 
ncial Councils and the National Missionary Counc? 23% 
more. horace es. of the Indian 
rE 


PY eh 


provides that at least half of its own membership Ne be Indian. 


_the only bodies entitled to determine missionary ue are the ; 


ie are purely consultative bodies. What the Council is seeking is, 


fa ones 4 


« in India. these things should come chiefly through Indian minds 
-and~Indian leadership; while we hold fast at the same time to ~ 
* the ideal of that wider and richer fellowship transcending the” 


_ in the new and wonderful creation of His Church, 


possible, new vision, clearer insight and fresh inspiration for the 


The drisietiin! Missionary Counci represent 
sion boards of North America, Great Britain, the 
Europe, South Africa and Australia, as well as the in 
minational Missionary organizations in the larger mission fields, 
at its recent meeting at Lake Mohonk, devoted a large part of 
its time to the consideration of the vitally important question 

of the relations between the indigenous churches in Asia and 


Africa and the foreign mission organizations carrying on work / » 


in these countries.” After two days’ deliberation the Counce S 
prepared an important minute in which it was stated that “it  —_ 
“has been brought home to the Council in an extended discussion 
“ that notwithstanding all the efforts that have been made to carry 
“out this aim, the Christian movement in a large part of the mis- 
“sion field, and in particular in India and China, labours under — 
a serious disadvantage on account of the foreign character ~ 
“which it bears in the eyes of the people.” The National Mis- 
sionary Council, considering the same subject from its own point 
of view at its meeting at Poona, was convinced that the Christian 
cause in India. as in all other countries, can hope’ to succeed 
only im the degree that it expresses the mind, genius and way — 
of doing things which are native to the people of the country. = 


elegy 


The Council had not power to adopt a new constitution. 
For this two months’ previous notice would have been necessary. 
Constitutional change must wait till next year. The Council has 
however suggested to the Provincial Councils that they should 
take the necessary steps ‘to. become representative of Indian 
Churches as well as Missions, and to insure that not less than — 
half their membership should be Indian; and has approved of — 
a draft constitution of the National Missionary Couneil which  ~ 


It should be made clear that in taking this Action the Sencit 
is not pronouncing in any way on the relations between Churches 
and Missions. That is an important question, but it is one which 
each Christian body has to settle for itself. In this as in every 
other matter the Council holds by the fundamental principle that 
Churches and. Missions. . 

The National Missionary Council and the Provincial Councils 


as has already been said, through common consultation and with 
the help of men and women specially set apart to make this 


whole Christian movement in India. It is natural-and right that — 


limitations of nation and race which Christ meant to be. -ealiz 


“INDIA Curist1An CONFERENCE, 
neil was of opinion that the questions affecting the 
of Christ’s kingdom in India at the present time 
ny and pressing, and the importance of bringing before 
ay the plans which may emerge in connexion 
ee roposals is so great, that it is desirable to hold at 
ant date an All-India Conference of Indian Christians 
hare The last Missionary Conference in India 
more than twenty years ago. A great Christian Con- 
Ae to take place this year in China, It will not be like 
atherings, a Conference mainly of Missionaries, but 
will be present in numbers at least equal to foreign mis- 
3. Itis believed that through a similar gathering in India, 
athe next two or three years, much light might come 
in which the Church of Christ may make its largest 
| under present conditions to the well-being and 


- the National Missionary ‘Goan at its “ geelthe e ois 
_ had before it proposals arising in the first instance out of the 
report on Village Education, which had already been fully con-— 
sidered by the provincial representative Councils in Bombay, — 
Madras, Bengal and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, and Mid-India, — 
and by the Telugu Missions Conference. All the Provincial — 
Councils which had the opportunity of considering the matter had 
passed unanimous resolutions expressing a desire that the best 
knowledge, experience and counsel should be madé available fot 
those engaged in educational work in India, more particularly 
in the field of rural education. There seemed to the Council to 
be at the present time an equally urgent need in India of provid-— 
‘ing some more effective means of evoking, co-ordinating and. 
expressing thought on difficult and pressing missionary problems, 
and it was deeply impressed by the evidence submitted to it of — 
- the value of the work done and the results achieved in this mat- 
. ter in recent years at the home base by the International — 
~ Missionary Council, and the. Foreign Missions Conferences in 3 
Pe North America and Great Britain, and the appraise by ter 4 
home boards of the work of these bodies. ee b 


_ The Council having, devoted the greater part of its rer to 
the careful, deliberate and prayerful consideration of the whole _ 
subject, resolves, provided the necessary resources are available, 
_ to appoint a group of five officers to serve the National Missionary. 
Council and the Provincial Councils in the matters referred to 
in the Use) paragraph. : 


i The Council resolves to approach the Nationa! Council of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association to ask them to relea: 


officers. The Council realizes the great sacrifice that is demandes 
_ from the Young Men’s Christian Association if Dr. S. K. Dat 2 
and Mr. W. Paton are set free for this work, but in ae i 


spe 
_ experience of interdenominational and. international work in th 
“Young Men’s Christian Association are peculiarly fitted for - 
service they are desired to render. : 


= Beyadur Bo: Mees in response to the invitatio 
_ Council, to place his services at the disposal of the Council di 
the period of his approaching furlough, to help in startin 
experiment, and cordially invites him to serve as ie 
officers for the period named. 


< Wea ¥ 


‘ woman, having aoc experience and qualifications for giving 
a. ¢ help i in village education, and to take all other necessary steps 
ge 80 give effect to the resolution of the Council. 


3 The Council received from Mr, Oldham a report of a con- 

“ference of secretaries and members of Canadian mission boards 
pe held in Toronto, at which those present expressed their belief 
oe that if any specilic recommendations embodying the special needs 
he which exist at the present time, and setting forth the manner 
in which help could best be rendered, came trom the representa- 
e tive missionary bodies in India and from representative Indian 
_ Christians, the same would receive most caretul and sympathetic 
, consideration by sumilar bodies in Canada. ‘The Council expres- 
“ses its warm appreciation of the sympathetic attitude of the 
Eeenadian Mission boards, and asks Mr. Oldham to transmit 
' this resolution to the mission boards in Canada, with a view to 
» ascertaining whether Canada would be willing, as a national 
Christian contribution to India at the present time, to’give sub- 
stantial financial help for a period of three or five years, with 
* a view to making the desired experiment possible. 


~The Council remits to the Executive Committee the prepara- 
tion of a budget and the completion of arrangements in accordance 
with the preceding resolution, and entrusts Mr, Oldham with 
-the responsibility of laying the whole matter before the home 
boards in Great Britain, the United States, Canada, Australia 
and the Continent of Europe, and of carrying through the ar- 
rangement under the direction of the Executive Committee. 


The Council has prepared a new draft constitution in which 
it has laid down’ that “ the only bodies entitled to determine mis- 
| Ssionary policy are the Churches and Missions,” and the Council 
desires to make clear that in taking the action set forth in the 
pr ceding paragraph it is its intention that this principle should 
be the basis of all its work, and of that of its officers. The 
confidence of the home boards in the work of the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, the Conference of Missionary 
Societies in Great Britian, and the International Missionary 
Council ig the result of loyal adherence to this principle and of 
> the fact that the officers of these bodies have not acted ahead 
ies of the aged of the boards, but only in those matters in regard 


ake. common action. It is the intention of the National Mis- 
iry Council that similar regard should be paid in India to the 
thority and complete autonomy of the Churches and Missions. 
1 India, and that they shall not at any time be committed, 
ut th a and deliberate consent, by the National Mis- 


establishment of the iiedeus of Goer The actio! E 

in the belief that it will conduce to the furthe 
fundamental aim by helping towards the solution of ‘th ‘many — 
difficult problems involved in its realization, and by leading to 
eh more effective co-operation of the Christian forces in Ind: 


and the missionary Koes in India what is preg th nie 
- instructs its Executive to prepare a pamphlet for wide circula- 
tion among missionary workers in India. The Council : 

refers to the Executive to consider whether, with a vie “te 


time, Adak the matters dealt with in this bee? 
"desirable to arrange for the holding at a not distant date of an All 


RESOLUTIONS ON CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES. 


Bev hoe The Nation Missionary Council recommends to the 
c =. Provincial Ro Councils of Missions - mS 


=~ 


wo That the name be hence to the Christian Cc ne 
(name of Province). 


(b) That some stich provision as the following be inserted ; 
in the Constitution :— 


The Council is established on the pie ‘the ae 
bodies entitled to determine missionary policy a 
the Churches and Missions. The functions of the 
Council are therefore consultative, and it will take 
action only when it is assured that such action is i 
accordance with the wishes of the bodies. represente 
in the Council. Where there is divergence of 
view the-Council, 1f it takes. action at all, will do. 

so orily’ on behalf of, and in the name ‘of, 
bodies which desire such action to be taken. 
no circumstances will the Council — 
Churches or the Missions to any attitude 0: 
of action without their consent. 
3 That felt c dian ate be taken, » 
een aa ‘to ee the Coundi . 


ine uld app a sm 
eme assigning to each Christian 
related Mission or Missions representatioa 
a esponding roughly to its strength and influence 
Dedecs | Be (a) the number of communicants or members in 
_ full standing (b) the number of Foreign Missionaries and (c) 
_ the number and character of its educational institutions. In 
_ cases where the Mission organization is distinct from the Church 
the number of representatives would be divided between the 
Church and the Mission respectively, It is desirable that the 
provisions of the scheme should ensure that the number of Indian 
_ representatives on the Council should be at least equal to the 
number cf Foreign Missionaries. It is also desirable that the 
_number of women on the Council should be greater than it has 
been in the past. It is assumed that provision will be made, as 
at present, for adding a certain number of members by co- 
option. It is further suggested that the travelling expenses of 
all their members should be paid by the Provincial Councils, 
and that the funds needed should be raised by an equitable 13- 
sessment on the various bodies sending representatives. 


 (d) That with a view to the development of Missionary 
_ co-operation on similar lines throughout India Provincial Councils 
be requested, before they finally adopt their constitutions, +o 


a ‘ submit the draft for comment to the National Missionary Council. 


2. The Council approves of the following outline constitu- 
ion of the National Chilean Council of India, Burma and 
Ceylon, and submits it to the Provincial Councils for their 
comment, with a view to its adoption by the National Missionary 
Council at its next meeting. 


/. Name.—The Council shall be called the National Christian 
ahiee: of India, Burma and Ceylon. 


ab bodies entitled to determine Seer: policy. are 
the Churches and Missions. 


It is recognised that the pabeeeoal working of the Council 
atirely dependent on the gift from God of the spirit of fellows Be 
mutual ecb hae and desire to co-operate. 


@) To co- operate with the Provincial Councils in the: 
carrying out of their objects. ea Ss 


®). To be in communication with the Internation 
_ Missionary Council regarding such matters 
_ require consideration or action from the point 
view of the Indian Mission hee as a whole, — = 


© To tocke eo ‘con SHE seth ther 


affecting the entire Missionary. field as erie 5 


to be desirable, ~ 


dy To stimulate thinking and rivet es on a Miselemany 


questions, to enlist in the solution of those questions the best 
knowledge and experience to be found in India and other countries 
and to’make the results available -for all Churches and Missions 
in India. 


2. To help to coordinate the activities of the Provincial 


Biacile and to assist them to cooperate sith each other where 
wet Peer avon is desirable. 


a 3. Through common consultation to help to form Christian ~ 


public opinion and bring it to bear on the moral and social pro- 
blems of the day. 


4, ion “be in communication” with the International Mis- 
sionary Council regarding such matters as call for consideration 
or action from the point of view of the Indian Mission field as 
a-whole. ; ; 


ier ‘Ta: make provision for the convening oO an: All- India ‘ 


Christian Conference when such is in the opinion of the Council 
“hoes Dee 


Membership. —''he Council shall’ be constituted as 
follows :— 


ae me Hour members shall be appointed by each Provincial 
Beattie “Christian Council, not less than two of whom shall 
be Indians. Of the four representatives first 
appointed, two shall be appointe'! to hold office for 
two years and two for a period of four years. All 
subsequent appointments shall be for four years. 


aus Dy +The National Council shall have’ power to co- -opt 


exceed one half of the elected representatives. “Of 

these not less than half shall be Indians. Of those 
' first appointed half shall hold office for two years and 

half for four years, all subsequent appointments to 
. be for a period of four years. : 


. point officers to carry out the functions assigned to it. The 


i... Council shall determine the terms and periods OF their 


appointment. 


’ 


additional members the number of whom shall not 


uy A eS National Council shall have power to ap- 


‘ : ie : 
ig an Exec “Committee of twelve ee ; 
addition to such-officers as the Council shall appoint ~ 
. as members of the Executive to act for it in intervals: - 
between its meetings, with the right to fill vacancies 1 
oz ‘its own membership. 


$oa'§ Once National Council shall ordinarily meet 
every second year, but a special meeting of the Council 
may be called, or the regular meeting postponed, if a 
Executive, after consulting the Provincial Councils, 
Satished that this is desirable. 


. Committees.—If questions arise which call for coadiees 
- tion in relation to India as a whole the Council or its 
Executive may from time to time appoint committees _ 
~ to deal with such matters, such committees to carry out 
such duties as may be assigned to them until the next 
acute of the National Council. 


x ~ Amendments.—The Conistitution may be amended by the | 
Council at its annual meeting, provided (1) thet. 
- notice of the proposed amendments be given in writing 
- to the Secretaries not less than two months before 
the date fixed for the Annual Meeting, and submitted | 
ae by: them to all the. members. not. less than 9ne 
ie month. before the same date; and (2) that not fewer | 
than two thirds of those present. support the amendment. _ 


; 3. “The Council remits to the Executive to ponetles the ques 2 
tion whether it is desirable that certain provinces, in view of 
greater progress and extent in them of the Christian movement, 
Id be allotted a number of Seneca ES greater than four. — 


PePhe Council deares to draw. the atterition of Provineial 2 
s to the importance of the inclusion of women among ie 
entatives elected to Ae Ni sional Missionary Council. 
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Proceedings of the Ninth Meeting 


of the 


National Missionary Council 
held at 


Ranchi. 
January 10-16, 1923. 


The ninth meeting of the National Missionary Council was 
held at Ranchi from January 10th to 16th, 1923. The newly 
built Bishop Westcott School, at Namkom, near Ranchi, was 
very kindly lent for the meetings by the Bishop of Chota 
Nagpur. The first session was held at 2 p.m. on January LOth, 
when the Metropolitan of India took the chair, and led the 
Council in a meeting for worship. 


Members Present. 


The roll-call of members present was taken, and the 
following were in attendance :— 


Madras .. Miss McDougall, Rev. Dr. Aberly, Mr. 
f P. O. Philip. 
Bombay .. Rev. W. Hazen, Rev. Canon D. L. 
Joshi, Mr. D. S. Sawarkar. 
Bengal .. The Rt. Rev. the Bishop in Assam, 
Rev. Dr. G. Ewan, Rev. B. A. Nag. 
Behar and Orissa .. The Rt. Rey. the Bishop of Chota 
Nagpur, Rev. J. Z. Hodge, Rev. 
ie P. L. Singh. 
'Mid-India .. Rev. D.G. Abbott, Rev. Yohan Masih, 
Rey. Dr. W. C. Macdougall. 
Panjab Pon Rev Dre dnc. butcher, Rev.,.J..C. 


Chatterjee, Rev. A. McLeish. 


sabes 
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Umted Provinces .. Rev. Canon B. H. P. Fisher, Rai 
Bahadur A. C. Mukerji. 

Burma .. Rev. W. E. Wiatt. 

Ceylon .. Rev. F. L. Bevan, Miss Hornby, Mr. 


S. de Saram. 


Co-opted members.—The Most Rev. the Metropolitan, the 
Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Dornakal, Rev. Bishop Robinson, Miss 
K.M. Bose, Mrs. Holland, Miss Maya Das, Miss Rinman, Miss 
Zachariah, Rev. B. T. Badley, Rev. J. R. Chitamber, Rev. Dr. 
Howells, Rev. J. H. Maclean, Rev. Dr. Macnicol, Prof. 8S. C. | 
Mukerjee, Mr..K. T. Paul, Prof. Siraj-ud-din and the Rev. 
W. Paton. In addition, the Executive had co-opted to fill 
vacancies in the co-opted list the following, who were present : 
Miss Sircar, Rev. Dr. Griswold, Rev. Dr. W. L. Ferguson, Rev. 
Dr. F. H. Russell. 

The following sent apologies for their inability to attend: 
the Right. Rev. the Bishop of Madras, Rev. Bishop Warne, 
Dr. Ma Saw Sa, Dr. Corea, Rev. A. C. Clayton, and Dr. 8. K. 
Datta. 

Miss E. A. Gordon and Mr. S. K. Roy, not being members of 
the Council, were appointed minute secretaries. 


Minutes of the Executive Committee.—A précis of the 
minutes of the Executive Committee meetings held in Caleutta 
on Feb. 22 and 23 andin Bombay on Nov. 24-27 was presented. 


1. Preliminaries. 


Hours of Meeting.—On the motion of the Executive it was 
decided that the sessions of the Council should be from 9-45 a.m. 
tol p.m.; 2 to 3-30 p.m.; and 6 to 7-30 P.M. 

Tt was further decided that there should be a meeting for wor- 
ship each morning before breakfast, and a period of interces- 
sion during the morning session each day. These meetings 
were arranged for by Dr. Macnicol, and conducted by different 
members of the Council. - 


Business Committee._On the recommendation of the 
Executive the following were appointed to be the Business 
Committee : Bishop J. W. Robinson (Chairman), Rev. Dr. 
Aberly, Miss K. M. Bose, Rev. J. C. Chatterji, Rev. J. R. 
Chitamber, Miss Maya Das, the Bishop of Dornakal, Rev. Dr. 
Ferguson, Rev. Dr. Griswold, Rev. J. Z. Hodge, Mrs. Holland, 
Rev. Dr. Howells, Miss C. B. Hornby, Rev. Canon Joshi, Rev. 
J. H. Maclean, Rev. Dr. Macnicol, Rev. Yohan Masih, the 
Metropolitan, Rai A. C. Mukerji Bahadur, Prof. S. C. Mukerji, 
Rey. B. A. Nag, K. T. Paul, Esq., P. 0. Philip, Esq., Rev. Dr. 
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Russell, Prof. Siraj-ud-din, with Mr. Oldham and Mr. Paton. 
It was decided that this Business Committee should act as a 
Nomination Committee where necessary, and that in the event 
of any committees being appointed, the Conveners, if not 
already members, should be co-opted for the purpose of 
assisting with nominations. 


Rules of Procedure.--Upon the recommendation of the 
Executive Committee the following rules of procedure were 
adopted :— 


(1) That all substantive resolutions must be submitted in 
writing. 

(2) That the Business Committee be empowered to decide 
the order of subjects at each session, and, if neces- 
sary, the time to be allotted to each, with the limita- 
tion to opening and subsequent speakers. 

(3) That recommendations and resolutions by standing 
Committees or individual members shall first be 
submitted to the Business Committee for its ap- 
proval in regard to the form in which they shall be 
presented to the Council, except in the case of re- 
solutions arising in the course of debate. 

(4) That the acceptance by the Council of the reports of 
standing committees implies the approval of the 
reports as to their general substance, but the Coun- 
cil holds itself responsible only for those resolu- 
tions which are passed by it. 

(5) That substitutes for representatives of Provincial 
Councils take their place at Council meetings only, 
and not as members of the standing committees 
to which the representatives belong. 


Visitors to the Council.—Upon the recommendation of the 
Executive Committee it was decided— 


(1) that members of standing committees of the Council 
be permitted to be present, but not to take part in 
the deliberations of the Council except with the 
permission of the Chair ; 

(2) that the admission of loca! visitors desirous of at- 
tending the meetings of the Council be dealt with 
by the officers of the Ceuncil. 


The following were welcomed to the Council, at the frst or 
subsequent meetings, as visitors: Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Oldham 
and Miss Gibson, of the International Missionary Council, Mrs. 
Pakenham-Walsh, Miss E. A. Gordon, Rev. I. and Mrs. Canna- 
day, Rev. T. H. and Mrs. Cashmore, Rev. and Mrs. A. R. 


Spangler, Rev. J. Drake, Rev. R. Gee, W. J. McKee, Esq., 
Mr. S. K. Roy, and the Rev. M. T. Titus. 


New Members.—It was reported that the following new 
members of Council were present, as representative members 
of Provincial Councils, or their substitutes, or as co-opted 
members : Bengal and Assam, the Bishop in Assam; Bombay, 
Rev. W. Hazen and Mr. D. 8. Sawarkar ; Ceylon, Miss Hornby 
and Rev. F. L. Bevan; Madras, Miss McDougall; Mid-India, 
Rev. D. G. Abbott; Panjab, Rev. J. C Chatterji; United 
Provinces, Canon Fisher; co-opted members, Miss Rinman, 
Miss Sirear, Dr. Ferguson, Dr. Griswold, Dr. Russell. 


ll. Constitutional Changes. 


_ The two main pieces of business, which occupied the Council 
during the greater part of its sessions. were the proposals for 
the revision of the constitution, and the proposals for the 
appointment of full-time officers. The two matters being 
closely connected, the double subject was introduced by the 
reading of the resolutions passed by Provincial Councils with 
regard to the draft constitution proposed at the Council 
meeting at Poona, January, 1922, and with regard to the 
proposals for full-time officers agreed upon there. Mr. Oldham 
then spoke on the attitude of the Boards in North America 
and Great Britain towards the subject under discussion. Prof. 
S. C. Mukerji gave an account of the Conference of Indian 
Christians which met at Ranchi, on the invitation of the) 
National Missionary Council, from the 3rd to the 10th of 
January, 1923, particularly with reference to its findings on the 
subjects of constitutional change in the National Missionary 
Council and of the appointment of officers. It was thereupon 
RESOLVED :— 

I. That the Resolutions passed by the Indian Christian Conterence 
be printed as an appendix to the Report of the Proceedings of the 
Council. 

Discussion made it plain that it was necessary to settle the 
principles of the change in the Council’s Constitution before 
the appointment of officers could profitably be considered, and _ 
accordingly the Council first registered its approval of the 
main lines of the Constitution proposed in draft by the 
Executive. Subsequently, after other business had been carried 
through, and a thorough examination of both the Constitu- 
tion and Bye-laws had been made in the Council and by a 
Sub-Committee, it was moved by the Rev. J. H. Maclean and 
unanimously 


RESOLVED :— 


II. That the Constitution and Bye-laws, as amended and accepted 
clause by clause by the Council, be now accepted as the Constitution 
and Bye-laws of the Council. 


CONSTITUTION. 


I. Name.—The Council shall be called the National Christian 
Council of India, Burma and Ceylon. 


It. Basis.—The Council is established on the basis that the only 
bodies entitled to determine the policy of the Churches and Missions 
are the Churches and Missions themselves. Questions of doctrine 
and ecclesiastical polity lie outside the province of the Council. 


III. Objects.—The objects of the Council shal] be :— 

1. To stimulate thinking and investigation on missionary ques- 
tions, to enlist in the solution of those questions the best 
knowledge and experience to be found in India and other 
countries and to make the results available for all Churches 
and Missions in India. 

To help to co-ordinate the activities of the Provincial Councils 
and to assist them to co-aperate with each other where 
such co-operation is desirable. 

3. Through common consultation to help to form Christian 
public opinion and bring it to bear on the moral and social 
problems of the day. 

4. To bein communication with the International Missionary 
Council regarding such matters as call for consideration 
or action from the point of view of the Indian mission 
field as a whole. 

5. To make provision for the convening of a National Chris- 
tian Conference when such is in the opinion of the Council 
desirable, 


to 


IV. Membership.—The Council shall be constituted as follows :— 


1. Four members shall be appointed by each Provincial Christian 
Council,* not less than two of whom shall be Indians.+ 
Of the four representatives first appointed two shall be 
appointed to hold office for two years and two for a period 
of four years. All subsequent appointments shall be for 
four years 

2. The Council shall have power to co-opt additional members, 
the number of whom shall not exceed one half of the 
elected representatives. Of these not less than half shall be 
Indians. The appointment in each case shall be for two 
years. 


V. Officers.—The Council shall appoint its own officers. Subject 
to the provision of the necessary funds the Council shall have power 
to make such appointments for whole or part-time service as the 
work entrusted to it may demand. 


* There are ten Provincial Christian Councils: of Madras, Bengal and 
Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Mid-India, the United Provinces, the 
Panjab, Burma, Ceylon, and the Telugu Christian Counci!. 

+ The term ‘ Indians’ is to be taken to include the nationals of India, 
Burma and Ceylon. 
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Those so appointed for whole-time service, or so many of them as 
the Council shall determine, shall be members ezofficio of the 
Council and of its Executive Committee and of all Committees 


appointed by these bodies, unless otherwise decided, but without 
vote. 


VI. Hxecutive.—The Council shall appoint at each regular meeting 
an Executive Committee of twelve members, ‘in addition to the 
honorary officers, with the right to fill vacancies in its own member- 
ship. 

VII. Meeting.—The Council shall ordinarily meet every second 
year, but a special meeting of the Council may be called, or the 
regular meeting postponed, if the Jixecutive, after consulting the 
Provincial Couneils, is satisfied that this is desirable. 

VIII. Commitices.—The Council or its Executive may fron) time 
to time appoint committees to deal with such matters as may be 
assigned to them until the next meeting of the National Councii. 


IX. The Counci! shall not assume financial obligations for expen- 
diture in any given year beyond the amount ordinarily available for 
the preceding year, except where the funds for such increase in ex- 
penditure may have been assured. Apart from the possibility of a 
deficit arising from following this rule, no liability shall be incurred 
by the Council. 


X. Amendments.—The Constitution may be amended by the 
Council at the regular meeting, provided (1) that notice of the pro- 
posed amendments be given in writing to the Secretary through a 
Provincial Council or by not less than five members of the National 
Jouncil, not less than two months before the date fixed for the 
mecting, and submitted by him to all the members not less than 
one month before the same date; and (2) that no fewer than two- 
thirds of those present support the amendment. 


BYE-LAWS. 


1. The regular meeting of the Council shall ordinarily be held in 
autumn. It may be held at different centres, the place for each meet- 
ing and the precise date being determined by the Executive. The 
Executive may also summon a@ special meeting of the Council if this 
step should seem urgently demanded. Notice of the place and date 
of meetings shall be sent to each member not less than one month 
beforehand. : 

2. The annual reports of Provincial Councils should reach the 
Secretary not Jess than one month before the date appointed for the 
regular meeting, and the officers shali at their discretion circulate to 
members of the Council before the meeting copies of these reports, or 
such summaries or parts of them as may seem to them necessary. 

3. ‘The Conveners of all committees appointed under Article VIII 
shall be chosen by the Council from its own membership, but in the 
ae of other members of the committees the choice shall not be thus 
imited. 

4. Vacancies in committees, arising through furlough or other 
cause, shall be filled by co-option. 

5. The Council shall at each regular meeting elect a president, a 
Vice-president, and a Treasurer, who shall hold office till the close of 
the next regular meeting. In the event of there being no full or part- 
time Secretary, the Council shall in the same manner elect a secre- 
tary. 


6. Lhe Exegutive shall continue to serve till the close of the meet- 

ing succeeding that at which it was appointed. 

7. 1t shall be the duty of Executive to carry out the instructions 
of the Council in all matters referred to it. In the event of matters 
arising that have not been so referred the procedure shall be as fol- 
lows: The proposal of the Executive shall be communicated through 
the post to all members of the Council. Any member of the Council 
desirous of moving an amendment shall send his amendment to the 
Secretary together with a statement of reasons for it, so as to reach 
the Secretary not more than twenty-one days from the date of his 
circular. The officers of the Council (two may form a quorum) shall 
determine whether such amendment is of sufficient importance to be 
submitted to the whole Council by post. If so submitted, the state- 
ment of reasons shall accompany it, together with any reply which 
the officers may decide to make, and members shall be asked to vote 
for or against the proposed amendment. 

8. At meetings of the Council thirty, and of the Executive five, 
shall constitute a quorum. ; 

§. The Chairman shall have a deliberative as well as a casting 
vote. ; 

10. ‘Those appointed by Provincial Councils in accordance with Ar- 
ticle 1V shall (after the first election} begin to serve after the end of the 
meeting immediately following their election, and shall continue to 
serve till the end of the second regular meeting thereafter. It shall 
lie with Provincial Councils to arrange for the filling of vacancies 
arising from furlough or other cause. 

11. Any co-opted member of Council who is absent from the 
country for any cause at the time of the meeting of the Council shall 

- be taken to have vacated his membership ; and any convener of a Com- 
mittee absent for any cause for more than three months shall be 
taken to have vacated his position. It shall lie with the Executive 
Committee to fill all vacancies in the co-opted membership of the 
Council or in the convenership of any committee. ; 

12. The bye-laws may be amended by the Council at its regular 
meeting, provided that notice of the proposed amendment be given 
to the Secretary not less than two months before the date fixed for 
the meeting, and submitted by him to all the members not less than 
one month before the same date; the acceptance or rejection of 
the proposed amendment shall be decided by simple majority. 


Formation of a Telugu Christian Council.—The Secretary 
reported that the Telugu Missions Conference had applied to 
the Council to be recognised as a Christian Council on the 
same basis as the Provincial Councils. This application had 
been first addressed to the Executive, which had recommended 
to the Telugu Missions Conference that the matter should be 
reconsidered. The Telugu Conference renewed its application, 
and the Executive recommended to the Council that the 
request should be granted. The reasons urged by the Telugu 
Missions Conference are as follows: (1) Many missions, €.9. 
the A.B.M., the C.B.M., the S.P.G., the C.M.S., the I.M.S.T., 
and others, have already ofticially voted for a separate Council 
on the recommendation of the Telugu Missions Conference, and 
no mission have so far voted against it. (2) The Telugu Chris- 
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tian community now numbers at least 560,000, with a rate of 
increase greater, it is believed, than in any other language area 
in India. (3) The realised possibilities of the Telugu Missions 
Conference as a training ground for Indian leaders should be 
developed. (4) The conditions in, and problems of, the Telugu 
country differ fundamentally from those of the other South 
Indian language areas. (5) The expense of attending a 
council in Madras, and still more of attending it and also con- 
vening special conferences for the Telugu area from time to 
time,is prohibitive. (6) The creation of a separate Telugu Coun- 
cil would not increase the number of representatives on the 
National Christian Council, as it was proposed to allot extra 
representatives to Madras in view of the large size of the Chris- 
tian community in the province. 

The application was supported by Bishop Azariah and Dr. 
Aberly, and it was 
RESOLVED :— 

III. That the application of the Telugu Missions Conference that, on 
its re-organisation as a Telugu Christian Council, it should be recog- 
nised by the National Christian Council in the same way as a Pro- 
vincial Council, be granted, 


Constitutions of Provincial Councils.—Each Provincial 
Council had communicated to the Secretary of the National 
Council a draft of the revised constitution which it was. con- 
sidering, in accordance with the proposals made by the 
National Missionary Council at Poona, January, 1922. These 
constitutions were considered by a Sub-Committee composed of 
the Rev. J. H. Maclean (Convener), Prof. S C. Mukerji, and 
the Secretary. The Committee reported as follows :— 

The Committee has gone through the constitutions or draft 
constitutions submitted to it, and submits the following report 
regarding them :— 

The constitutions are in general in keeping with the recom- 
mendations of the National Council. The name, Christian Coun- 
cil, has in every case been adopted, and arrangements have been 
attempted for an adequate Indian membership. The only 
Council which has not made definite provision for securing 
that the Indian membership be not less than half is that of 
Mid-India. In the cases of the Punjab and Burma, it is not 
clear that the basis of representation proposed will infallibly 
secure that half the membership be Indian. In the constitution 
of the United Provinces Council! the balance is to be secured 
by co-option, but it is doubtful if the co-opted element is 
sufficient to secure that end. In Bengal six representatives 
are allowed to English-speaking Churches—an arrangement 
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which may make it difficult to have the proper proportion. 
The detailed constitution of the Ceylon Council has not 
been submitted. The Madras Council is dealing with this 
matter by means of a schedule, which has not been completed. 
In the matter of the representation of Provincial Councils 
on the National Council care should be taken to adjust the 
rules of Provincial Councils to Art. IV and By-law 10 of the 
National Council. In view of these it is unnecessary for 
Provincial Councils to have anything in their rules except 
provision for filling vacancies. The Mid-India Council is 
required to amend its rule by the omission of the words “‘If 
possible.” 
It is recommended— 
{1) That the following matters be referred to the Councils 
concerned tor consideration :— 

United Provinces ; The number of standing committees. 

Bengal : The rate of subscription, and whether it should 
be as high for churches as for missions. 

Bombay: The use of the word ‘‘Church” in Art. 3. 
It is intended that an individual congregation with 
500 communicants is entitled to representation. 

Behar and Orissa: Art. V(i). Suggest the insertion in 
brackets, after ““who” of the words ‘if not members 
under section 2 or section 3’’; and making the last 
clause a complete sentence, ‘‘ They shall,” etc. 

Telugu: Rule 5, number of officers not clear. 


(2) That Provincial Councils be asked to make it clear, if 
they have not already done so, whether missionaries 
on furlough and wives of missionaries are to be reck- 
oned as missionaries in the article or schedule on re- 
presentation. 

(3) That Provincial Councils be recommended to consider 
whether the statement of the basis might not be simpli- 
fied after the manner of Art. II of the National Council 

as now adopted. It was 
RESOLVED :— 

IV. That the Council receive the report of the Sub-Committee, andin 
so doing desire to thank the Provincial Councils for the way in which 
they have responded to the representations of the Councilin the mat- 
ter of the revision of their constitutions ; that the Secretary be 
authorised to communicate with the Provincial Councils on the mat- 
ters brought up in the report: and that the secretary of each Pro- 
vincial Christian Council be asked to communicate the constitution 
proposed by his Council, to the other provincial secretaries. 
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Ili. Appointment of full-time Officers. 


A great part of the time of the Council was devoted to the 
discussion of the proposals for the appointment of full-time 
officers. These proposals were made at Poona (see Proceedings 
of the Eighth Meeting); discussed at many representative 
meetings of missionaries and Indian Christians in different 
parts of the country; and considered at specially summoned 
conferences of the leading secretaries and members of the 
Home Boards in America, Canada and Great Britain. As 
the result of this discussion the Executive at its meeting in 
Bombay in November, 1922, had revised the original proposals, 
and the revised scheme had been circulated to the members 
of Council before the meeting. 

Discussion centred mainly upon three points: (1) the 
number of secretaries needed for the adequate performance 
of the. normal work of the Council; (2) the possibility of 
securing other workers who could devote time particularly 
to the development of rural education; (3) the fimance ot 
the scheme, in view of the fact that it had not been possible 
for the Canadian Boards to help to the large extent hoped 
for at Poona, and that consequently the funds would have 
to be found by the missionary soeieties and the Indian Church. 

Three resolutions were passed, dealing with the appointment 
of officers, the budget to be adopted, and the contribution 
to be asked from each co-operating body. 


V. @) The Council resolves to appoint the Rev. W. Paton as its secre- 
tary for the year 1928. 

(2) Subject to the provision of the necessary funds the Council resolves 
to ask the Rev. W. Paton and’ Mr. K.T. Paul to be its secretaries for 
a period of two years from January, 1924. 

The Council earnestly appeals to the churches and missions in India 
and to the Home Boards to supply the funds required to give effect 
to this proposal, which it believes to be necessary for the efficient 
earrying on of its work and that of the Provincial Councils. 

The Council desires to express to the National Council of the Y.M.C.A. 
its deep appreciation of the generosity of the Y.M.C.A. in permitting 
Mr. Paton to give such a large part of his time to the work of this 
Council during the past. year and in releasing him to become the 
secretary of the Council. Recognising whata large further demand 
it is making on the generosity of the Y.M.C.A., the Council, believing 
Mr. K.T, Paul to be peculiarly fitted by his training and experience 
and by his wide knowledge of India to discharge the responsibilities 
of secretary of the National Christian Council, appeals to the Na- 
tional Council of the Y.M.C.A.tolend Mr. K. T. Paul for two years to 
undertake this service on behalf of the Christian movement in India 
as a whole, 

The work tor which these two secretaries are needed includes :— 

(a) The stimulus of thought on missionary questions of common in- 
terest through the collection of the necessary data andthrough 
providing adequate opportunities for representatives of 
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different churches and missions to reach a common mind as the 
result of joint discussion, 

(b) To assist churches and missions when desired in considering 
and carrying out plans for co-ordination of work and for prac” 
tical co-operation in higher education, theological education, 
the training of teachers, village education, ete, 

(ec) To make available to Christian workers in India the best know 
ledge and experience in educational and other subjects, 
through putting those making educational experiments into 
touch with others making similar experiments in India and in 
other countries, through arranging for conferences of those 
engaged in working at the same problem and through gathering 
information as to the best literature on different subjects and 
the persons in India or elsewhere best qualified to give expert 
advice and making this information generally available. 

(d) To foster and help to co-ordinate the production of Christian 
literature. 

(e) To represent the interest of missions in relations with Govern- 
ment when their assistance is required by the National Chris 
tian Council or by Provincial Councils in such matters. 

(f) To carry out such other duties as the National Christian Council 
and the Provincial Councils may wish to entrust to them. 

(3) The Council recognizes that the proposed arrangement is inade- 
quate to provide for that thorough study of the subject of rural educa- 
tion and the giving of help in the solution of its many difficult 
problems which the Council knows to be earnestly desired by many 
missionaries in India. Urgent as this need is, the Council having re- 
gard to the present financial position of many missionary societies 
and the difficulties in which many missions find themselves is of 
opinion that it is not practicable at present to include more than two 
secretaries in the general budget to which the Churches and missions 
in India will be asked jointly to contribute. 

In view of this difficulty the Council appeals for help to the generosity 
of individual boards. . 

The Council resolves to ask the American Presbyterian Mission to 
allow Mr. W.J. Mc Kee to give part of his time to serve the Council 
as one of its officers and to place at the disposal of a large constituency 
his exceptional knowledge of educational science and the conditions 
of arural education in India. The Council recognizes that the most 
important contribution which can be made to Christian rural educa- 
tion in India at the present time is that the experiment which Mr. 
MeKee is now conducting at Moga should be made a success, and 
wishes therefore to make no demands on Mr, McKee’s time which 
would in any way interfere with the success of his work at Moga. 
Having conferred with Mr, McKee however, the Council understands 
that if he can be provided with assistance in teaching and given sten- 
ographic help Mr. McKee feels that he could render the services 
desired by the Council withoutinjury tothe work at Moga, The Coun- 
cil is prepared to make provision in its budget for giving Mr. McKee 
the required assistance and. appeals to the American Presbyterian 

. Mission to sanction the proposed arrangement for 1923 and 1924. : 

Having regard to the need for the contribution of a woman’s mind in 
the various matters which will engage the attention of the officers of 
the Council and, further, to the need for specialised educational 
knowledge in rural education the Council appeals to the Women’s 
Foreign Mission Committee of the United Free Church of Scotland 
to set free Miss Gordon, whom the Council believes to be exceptionally 
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well qualified to render the desired service and allow her to act as an 
honorary officer of the Council for a period of two years from the date 
when she can be released. 

44) The Council is of opinion that if the largest advantage is to be 
gained from the constitutional change in making half the membership 
of the National Christian Council and the Provincial Christian 
Councils Indian, provision must be made for giving representatives 
of the Indian Church throughout India adequate opportunity for 
understanding and considering the questions which will engage the 
attention of the National and Provinciai Councils and for obtaining 
the informed and intelligent support of Indian Christian opinion for 
plans looking to the advancement of the Christian cause in India, 
In view of the size of the Indian Christian community the services of 
a second Indian officer seem to be indispensable if this work is to be 
done effectively and provision also needs to be made for occasional 
conferences of Indian Christians, national, provincial, or district, as 
circumstances may require. 

Further, if real progress is to be made in the vital matter of Christian 
rural education along the lines indicated by the report of the 
Commission on Village Hducation and successfully carried out at 
Moga alarge development of Indian leadership is necessary. There 
is an urgent call for giving to one or more carefully chosen Indians 
the best training in rural education to be obtained in the West, and 
to.a larger number training at such an institution as Moga, with a 
view to their serving the Churches and missions jointly as may be 
required in the promotion of the best methods and in the supervision 
of rural education. There is also great need of interdenomina: 
tional efforts in the training of village hers through short 
courses either at central institutions like Moga or in the districts, and 
valuable stimulus might be given to such effort by a central body 
having funds at its disposal to initiate such effort, which, when its 
value had been demonstrated, might be taken over by the Churches 
and missions. 

In view of the communication received last year from representatives 
of the Foreign Mission Boards of Canada that recommendations 
embodying the special needs of India at the present time would 
receive careful and sympathetic consideration from the Churches in 
Canada, and the further report of a meeting of representatives of 
some of the Canadian boards held in Toronto last June which 
favoured the contribution by the Canadian boards of part of the 
budget of the National Christian Council, the Council expresses its 
appreciation of the sympathy evinced in these communications and 
appeals to the Canadian boards to place at the disposal of the Couneil 
a sum of $15,000 a year, for three or five years, for the following 
purposes :— 

(a) To enable the Council to appoint an additional officer who shall 
be an Indian, to help the Council to keep in close touch with 
Indian opinion in regard to the many important matters relat- 
ing to the Christian movement in India with which the Council 
is concerned. 

(b) To make it possible for one or more Indian workers, having 
experience of village work, to obtain further training in India 
or the West and to serve the Churches and missions in India 
under the direction of the National Christian Council or Pro- 
vincial Councils or other interdenominational bodies. 

(c) To make possible the carrying out of short courses and demon- 
stration work at Moga and in different parts of India. 
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(d) To undertake such other efforts designed to develop Indian 
leadership as circumstances may require. 

The Council believes that such help wisely given may be of immense 
value in assisting the Indian Christian community to make its contri- 
bution to the developing of national life and to bear witness to 
Christ by the effective service of the people of India. 

VI. In view of the experimental nature of the plan provided for in 
the present budget the Council believes that it is best for an experi- 
mental period of two years to ask the National Council of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association to lend its officers rather than that the 
Council should take over complete responsibility. In the case of 
Mr. Paton and Mr. K. T. Paul the scale of salary and allowances is 
higher than the average, but account has to be taken of the fact that 
in many missions there are supplementary allowances of various 
kinds and arrangements are usual for a provident fund or retiring 
allowance, whereas in this case the salaries are inclusive of every- 
thing. In both cases there are heavy demands in children’s allow- 
ances, Mr. Paul having eight children and Mr. Paton having five, 
three of whom in 1924 will be receiving education in England. In 
view of the family and other obligations already entered into the 
Council, feel that it would not be right to offer less to the officers 
appointed than they are already receiving. Part of this cost will 
be met by special subscriptions, and thus will not fall on the general 
budget. The Council approves of this provisional arrangement 
without prejudice to the determination by the Council at the end of 
experimental period of the scale of remuneration for its officers 
having regard to the general practice of the Churches and missions 
in India, 

Tn Calcutta, where the headquarters of the National Christian Coun- 
cil at present are, house rents are prohibitive, even a small flat of 
four rooms Sorting as muchas Rs.400 amonth. It is the desire of the 
Council to move the headquarters from Calcutta as soon as may be 
practicable, and as soon as this is done the amount under this head 
in the budget will be reduced; but in case the move cannot be carried 
out before 1924, it is necessary to provide in the budget for a Cal- 
eutta rental. 


BUDGET. 
Rs. 
Salaries of Officers and House Rent in Calcutta... 27,800 
Office Charges— 
Rs. Rs. 
Rent ue Te S15 Oe eteSsOO 
Clerks A Pe oOOrn a.600 
Telephone and Chuprassi 600 ka 6,000 
Travel of two Secretaries 5, hee i 4,000 
Printing,Stationary and Postace no Ee 3,000 
Meeting of National Christian Council... Sect 7,500 
2,000 


Meetings of Executive .. 
Special Conference and. Commisices pa Pr aor 


of Honorary Officers .. ve 5,000 
Special Grant for ‘A asidtance to Mr. McKee re 3,000 
Contribution towards Furlough Passages, and 

Provision for Possible Visit to Europe and 

America tae - as 4,000 
Contingencies %&. me “oF ee BS 1,000 


Total .. 63,300 
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RESOLVED :— 

VII. ‘‘ That the Council believes that, to meet the foregoing budget, 
contributions from the Missions in India at the rate of Rs, 4 tor 
every Rs. 1,000 of the total expenditure by the Home Board on its 
Indian Missions will be required, and appeals to the Missions in 
India to recommend to their Home Boards to make contributions 
on this scale. The Council hopes the Indian Churches will be willing 
to support the work of the Council on a similar basis, and will 
welcome any contribution which a church may voluntarily make 
this year. In view however of the time needed for carrying through 
the re-organisation of the Council and"for bringing the whole plan 
adequately before the Churches, the Council gratefully accepts the 
offer made by members of the recent Conference of Indian Chris- 
tians at Ranchi, to obtain contributions amounting to not less than 
Rs. 5,000, as a means of providing the Indian contribution to the 
budget of the Council for 1924.” 

It was further 


RESOLVED :-— 
VIII. That the method of referring the proposals of the Couneil, with 
regard to the appointment of full-time officers, to the Churches and 
Missions in India, be remitted to the Executive for action. 


IV. Higher Theological Education. 


The Rev. Richard Gee, by special request. brought before 
the Council the report of a Conference held at Serampore in 
December, 1922, at the invitation of the National Missionary 
Council, to consider the question of higher theological 
education in India, with especial reference to the situation 
of Serampore College. The reason for the calling of the 
conference was that Serampore College found itself in severe 
financial straits, and that. its Council might be compelled to 
abandon the higher theological department and to forego the 
advantages enjoyed under the Charter, whereby the College is 
enabled to grant degreesin Divinity. Four theological colleges 
—the United College, Bangalore, Bishops’ College, Calcutta, 
Pasumalai and Ahmednagar Colleges are affiliated to Serampore 
and the students of these colleges hold the same status for the 
purposes of the degree as internal students of Serampore. The 
inability of other bodies to assist Serampore with money or 
staff, together with financial difficulties in the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, had precipitated the present crisis. The members 
of the conference, representing all the bodies engaged in higher 
theological work, felt that this situation was particularly grave, 
not only for Serampore but also for the whole cause of higher 
theological education which has been so greatly indebted to 
the college at Serampore. Facts* which were mentioned at the 


* The conference had not before it exact figures, but it had prounde 
for thinking that the number of students studying in English for the 
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conference made it appear probable that a careful examination 
of the whole situation affecting theological education might 
reveal ways in which co-operation would be possible and effec- 
tive, so that without the expenditure of a greater amount of 
money than is at present employed, work of a higher quality 
might be done, and the ideal for which Serampore had stood, 
the maintenance of a high standard in the theological equip- 
ment of the ministry, be fully conserved. The conference 
asked the Council to appoint a committee, on which there 
should be adequate representation of Indian opinion, to go into 
the whole matter. 

The Secretary read the resolution passed by the Indian 
Christian Conference at Ranchi on the subject of theological 
education :— 

«This Conference suggests to the National Christian Council that 
itis desirable that they create a centre of theological learning, and seek 


tosecure a select ¢roup of Indian thinkers, who will devote themselves 
to the interpretation of Christianity in terms of Indian thought.’ 


The Secretary further reported that the North India Synod 
of the Presbyterian Church of India had passed a resolution 
asking the National Christian Council to use its efforts to 
further co-operation between denominations in the establish- 
ment of theological seminaries. 

It was 


RESOLVED :— 

IX. (a). That the Council accedes to the request of the Serampore 
Conference, and appoints a Committee with the following terms of 
reference :— 

1. To obtain exact information with regard to the present state 
of Higher Theological Education in India, and to furnish this 
information to the Churches and missions. 

2. Yo make such enquiry regarding Theological Education in lower 
grades as may seem to them relevant to the study of the 
foregoing question. 

3. To make enquiry regarding the supply and recruitment of 
theological students and the opportunities of service open 
to them. 

4. If after study of the information thus obtained they are of 
opinion that the resources at present available could be used 
to greater advantage through more effective co-ordination 
and co-operation, and if they are satisfied that the preparation 
of practical proposals looking to such larger co-operation is 
generally acceptable to the Churches aad the missions, to 
consider and submit sach proposals to the Churches and 
missions concerned. 


degrees of Bachelor of Divinity and the diploma of Licentiate of Theology 
and courses of similar grade is at present about 100, and the number of 
teachers about 25, while the annual cost of maintaining the theological 
institution represente:! in the conference is about 2 lakhs and the capital 
value of the property between 25 and 35 lakhs. 
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5. To consider how effect may best be given to the suggestion made 
by the Conference of Indian Christians at Ranchi, that there 
should be established in India a centre of Christian learning 
in which toa greater extent than at present Indian Christian 
thinkers might have the opportunity of studying Christian 
truth in relation to Indian thought and interpreting Christ to 
the Indian mind. 

6. To consider how fuller provision can be made in connection 
with theological institutions to enable missionaries and others 
to study non-Christian religious systems. 


(b) That, subject to necessary consultation and the power of altera- 
tion and co-option, the following be invited to form the Com- 
mittee :— 

Anglican. 
The Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Madras, Madras. 
The Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Bombay, Bombay. 
The Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Dornakal, Singareni Collieries, 
Deccan. 
The Rev. R. L. Pelly, Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 
The Rev. P. H. Loyd. §.P.G. Mission, Ahmednagar. 


Methodist Episcopal : 
Bishop F. B. Fisher, 3, Middleton Street, Calcutta. 
Bishop J. W. Robinson, Colaba, Bombay. 
Rev. Dr, A. L. Shute, Theological Seminary, Bareilly, U.P. 
Rev. J. R. Chitambar, Reid Christian College, Lucknow. 
Rev. L. A. Core, D.D., Methodist Episcopal Mission, Bareilly. 
Rev. W. L. King, D.D., Methodist Episcopal Mission, Madras, 


Lutheran : 
Rev. L. P. Larsen, D.D., United Theological College, Bangalore. 
Rev. I. Cannaday, Ranchi. 
J. D. Asirvatham, Esq., Madras. 


Baptist : 
Rev. Dr. George Howells, Serampore College, Serampore. 
Rev. John Drake, Serampore College, Serampore. 
Rev. J. Reid, Calcutta. 
Rev. Joel Waiz Lall, Delhi. 
Rev. W. L. Ferguson, D.D., Madras. 
Rev. J. B. McLaurin, Ramapatnam,'S. India. 


Congregationalist : 
Rev. J. J. B. Banninga, D.D., Pasumalai. 
Rev. O. H. Stursberg, Berhampore. 
Prof. S. C. Mukerji, Serampore College. 
Rev. G. E. Phillips, Calicut. 


Disciples of Christ India Mission: 
Rev. W. C. MacDougall, Ph.D., B.D., Jubbulpore. 


Presbuterian : 
Rev. H. C. Velte, D.D., Saharanpur. 
Rev. R. B. Douglas- Ahmednagar. 
Rev. J. H. Potter, Chittoor, South India. . 
Rev. Yohan Masih, Indore. 
Rev. C. Sundaram, Arkonam, Madras. 
Rev. H. J. Stewart, Gujranwala. 
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Wesleyan : 
Rev. A. O. Brown, Guindy, Madras. 


Rev. G. Spooner, Benares. 
Rev. W. H. Thorp, United Theological College, Bangalore. 


Syrtan: 
K. K. Kuruvilla, Esq., Mar Thoma Seminary, Kottayam, Travan- 
core. 
Rev. Father D. Geeverghese. 
¥oM.0.A.; 


E. C. Worman, Esq., Calcutta. 
Dr. 8. K. Datta, Calcutta. 


General : 
P. O. Philip, Esq., Madras. 
Rev. J. C. Chatterji, Delhi. 
K. T. Paul, Esq., Calcutta. 
Rev. S. J. Edwin, Benares. 
Mani Lal Parekh, Esq., Rajkot, Kathiawar. 
Rev. H. C. Balasundram , Madras. 
Rev. B. B. Roy, Saharanpur. 


V. Rurai Education. 


At the request of the Council Mr. W. J. McKee, Principal 
of the Community Middle School and Training Institute, 
Moga, Panjab, addressed the Council on the subject of rural 
education, expounding the conclusions arrived at by the con- 
ference of rural workers summoned by the Council to meet 
at Moga, December, 1922. This report was placed in the 
hands of the Council. Mr. McKee laid stress upon the value of 
the ‘project’ method in village education, explained the 
lines of activity which the Conference suggested should be 
carried out during the current year, and laid before the Council 
the strong conviction of the Conference that in the appoint- 
ment of officers at least two should be chosen who could 
give special attention to furthering by co-operation, the work 
of rural education. (Note.—This report has been published 
and circulated through Provincial Councils. A few copies may 
still be obtained from the Secretary of the N.C.C., 5 Russell 
~St., Calcutta.) 

On Mr. Paul’s motion it was 


RESOLVED :— 

xX. That the Report be accepted with thanks, and the Business Commit- 
tee be asked to report on the recommendations to the Council made 
by the Conference on page 17 of its report. 


(See further the latter part of Resolution V.) 


Vi. Reports of Committees. 


1. Committee on Literature.—Dr. Macnicol presented the 
report of the Literature Committee. 
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At the last meeting of the N.M.C. it passed a resolution directing 
that unti] permanent arrangements should be made for the adminis- 
tration of the funds coming from Britain and America for co-opera- 
tive work in ‘ literature’ in accordance with the ‘ Programme of Ad- 
vance’ which the N.M.C. has already sanctioned, the administration 
of those funds should be in the hands of the Literature Survey Sub- 
Committee, which should administer them generally according to the 
principles laid down in the scheme for administration which it pres- 
ented to that meeting of the N.M.C. 

In view of probable changes in its own organisation the N.M.C. 
did not pass that scheme of administration though it generally ap- 
proved of it. 

Carrying out this resolution the Literature Survey Sub-Committee 
became the Committee of the Indian Literature Fund. Its report is 
the account of the actual work done towards carrying out the ‘ Pro- 
gramme of Advance’ in 1922. The Literature Committee therefore 
forwards that report to the N.M.C. 


That report is as follows :-- 


Report oF THE I.L.F. (Lirzrature Survey SuB-ComMirreEr). 


It has taken about five years to establish the Indian Literature 
Fund (the ‘I.L.F.’), but it is now a reality and is rendering sub- 
stantial help towards the production of new Christian Literature in 
India. 

We made the provincial surveys of the Christian Literature in the 
chief languages of India in 1917 and 1918, and the general survey, 
Christian Literature in India and Ceylon, and the Programme of 
Advance in 1919 and 1920. This last was accepted by the Literature 
Committees of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America and 
of the Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain. Dr. 
Patton, Dr. Bible, Dr. Warnshuis, Dr. Ritson and Mr. Kenneth 
Maclennan have put the Programme before the Missions and Boards 
at the Home Base, and already the following amounts have been 


received :— cues 
Presbyterian Church of England. . oe 65 OG 
U.F. Church of Scotland iD 22, ZO ORO 
Do. Women’s Com. pe 150) 0 
Zenana Bible and Medical Mission oa OO eG 
Baptist Missionary Society ots 2) S100 ROMO 
C.M.S. he Ks Ss «=, 840;°0)40 
8.P.G. Lahore 26/10/0 
ah Assam 8/17/4 .. ote -2) se OO mea nee: 
: 1166 7 4 
American Board of Commissioners .. 780 dollars 
Y.W.C.A. National Board BG ce) “45ers 
825 ,, 


N.&.—The M.E. Church paid in 2,015 dollars in December. 

Pending its own re-organisation the National Missionary Council 
at Poona in January, 1922, authorized the Literature Survey Sub- 
Committee to administer this money in accordance with the general 
principles of a scheme for an ‘Indian Literature Fund’ which the 
Survey Sub-Committee had prepared and submitted to the National 
Missionary Council. 
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Meeting on August 18. 


The J.L.F. met in Madras on August 18, and the following items 
from the list of grants which it sanctioned will show the varied 
projects which it was able to assist in practical fashion. 

One sum of £100 was sent to the I.L.F. expressly for new publi- 
cations in the Oriya language, spoken in the Orissa country on the 
east coast of India, which is deplorably deficient in Christian books. 
£100 will not do much. But it enables two or three MSS. which have 
been ready for some time to appear in book form. The I.L.F. 
thoroughly approved of the publication of these books, and handed 
on the money with cordial willingness. 

It may be added that the I.L.F. has also received and paid out 
certain sums sent to India for the Muslim Literature Survey, and 
has thus helped the Muslim Survey in India and been of use to the 
promoters of the Muslim Survey in the United States. 

Concerning part of the sum from the C.M.S. the I.L.F. took no 
action at the time, for the wishes of the senders, the C.M.S., were not 
fully known. That money was therefore held in reserve till further 
information arrived from London. Recent correspondence indicates 
that the C.M.S. intends that money for the salary of Dr. Keay asa 
full-time literature worker. 


Grants sanctioned. 

The I.L.F. sanctioned two grants for literature workers. The one 
was of Rs. 1,000 to enable the Marathi Literature Secretary, Mr. 
D. 8. Sawarkar, who is himself an honorary worker, to employ a 
second assistant. The otheris of Rs. 1,800 for the Telugu Literature 
Secretary for 1923. The missions working in the Telugu language 
area have found most of the money for this scheme. Init the C.M.S.. 
the American Lutherans, the L.M.8., the American Baptists and the 
Wesleyans have joined. But the scheme could not work without 
the sum the I.L.F. has granted though the worker was ready to take 
up the appointment. 

A long list of applications for grants to aid the publication of de- 
finite books came before the Committee. The [.L.F. was not able to 
make all the grants asked. In some cases it was at a disadvantage 
in deciding what grants to make because some secretaries of Provin- 
cial Literature Committees had not sent the details asked for, and 
needed by the I.L.F. in order to decide on the comparative merits of 
various applications. But as this was the first time that the I.L.F. 
made grants, it did not insist very rigorously on its own rules being 
minutely observed, and tried to do its work fairly with insufficient 
data. 

The Bengal Literature Committee sent in outline applications for 
several publications. The I.L.F. was able to sanction grants of 
Rs. 500 each for two: Life of Paul by A. C. Ghose and a translation 
of Young’s excellent College St. Mark by E. T. Butler. 

As the Bihar and Orissa Committee had received £100 for Oriya 
publications, no further application was received from it. : : 

The applications for publications from Bombay were for Gujarati 
and Marathi books. 

In Gujarati Our Lord’s Teaching by Jas. Robertson is in prepara- 
tion, and Fosdick’s Manhood of the Master has appeared. For the 
former a grant of Rs. 250 and for the latter Rs, 500 were sanctioned. 

In Marathi a grant of Rs. 200 was sanctioned for Torrance’s Paul : 
Rs. 250 for the translation of Clayton’s ‘ Third Book’ in the Graded 
Bible Lessons and Rs. 350 for G. P. Taylor’s Introduction to the New 
Testament. 
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The application from Burma for a large grant for G. Whitehead’s 
Life of Our Lord without details as to the size of the book or rates of 
printing, gave the I.L.F. some trouble. It was eventually decided to 
sanction a grant up to Rs. 900, provided that it is shown that that 
sum is required. 

Ceylon sent in six applications. The printing rates were very eco- 
nomical. A Life of Paul by J. 8S. de Silva, An Introduction to the 
New Testament by H. J. Charter were the chief items. The whole of 
the applications were granted, amounting to Rs. 350. 

The applications from Madras were for books in the four chief 
Dravidian languages and for three hymn-books in Assamese languages, 
because these last were published by the Christian Literature 
Society in Madras. 

(i) In Tamil Miss Christlieb’s Our Daly Life and Religion 
Harcourt’s Soul winner and Mrs. Longley’s Kindergarten theory for 
students and their wives are books much needed. Grants of Rs. 165, 
170 and 190 were allotted. 

(ii) In Telugu the chief request was for the Telugu Bible Dictionary. 
This was the most important publication in the list of applications 
submitted to the I.L.F. Dr. Aberly and his co-workers have been at 
work on it for years. Judging by the cost of the Tamil Bible Dic- 
tionary it can only be sold at a price which the village pastor or 
teacher or biblewoman can give, if a very large grant towards the 
cost is made. Fortunately the first donation from the A.B.C.F.M. 
and the Y.W.C.A. in America made it possible to deal with this 
application, and the [.L.F. sanctioned Rs. 2,500 towards its cost. 

Grants amounting to Rs. 405 were also sanctioned for Mrs. Longley’s 
Child Training through Kindergarten Meihods and Miss Christlieb’s 
Our Daily Life and Religion in Telugu editions. 

(iii) Grants for three hymn-books, one in Manapuri, one in 
Tangkhul and one in Thado, all languages used in Assam were sanc- 
tioned, thus helping small far-away Christian communities in their 
public worship and private devotion. The grants amounted to 
Rs. 380. 

(iv) Kanarese, the languages of the Mysore State, sent in applica- 
tions for grants for, translations of Stalker’s Trial of Jesus, of Ingram’s 
Twenty-four Bible Stories and of the ‘ First Book’ of Clayton’s Graded 
Bible Lessons. Grants of Rs. 200, Rs. 100 and Rs. 200 were approved. 

(v) In Malayalam on the West Coast of India a grant of Rs, 221 
was sanctioned for the publication of the Malayalam translation of 
the ‘Second Book’ and a grant of Rs. 183 for the translation of the 
‘ Third Book’ of Clayton’s Graded Bible Lessons. These translations 
it may be noticed are the voluntary work of the women teachers in 
the Buchanan Institute of the C.M.S. at Kottayam. 

No application was received from the Mid-India or United Prov- 
inces till after the meeting of the I.L.F. but a scheme is on foot 
there which should lead to a great advance in Hindi Christian Liter- 
ature. Tho L.L.F. expects to be able to help this scheme. The 
applications received after the meeting were deait with in circulation. 

The Punjab Literature Committee asked for grants for books in 
Urdu. A grantof Rs. 514 was sanctioned for a Life of Christ (Hayat- 
ul-Masih) and of Rs. 342 for the Apology of Al Kandi. 'These are 
not new books and the I.L.F. records that the sanction of grants 
in these special cases is not to be a precedent. 


Summary. 
Thus grants for 30 books in 13 languages were sanctioned. All 
those 30 books may be expected to appear in 1923. 
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A glance through the above list will show how widely extended 
is the help given by the I.L.F. It will show the diversity of need. 
It will also show the similarity of need. It is significant of the 
poverty of Christian literature in several languages that after long 
years of missionary work there is in those languages no Life of Christ. 
no Life of Paul, no Introduction to the New Testament, and no adequate 
commentaries. What would preachers and teachers in the home 
lands do if their libraries were cut down to six or eight or a dozen very 


old and very ordinary books ? Rs 
For administration the I.L.F. allotted at 600 
The grants sanctioned were thus— 
For literature workers .. ae 7,800 
For 30 publications = ie 9,370 
For administration mi Sis 600 


Torau.. 17.770 


Halj-time Secretary. 

Mr. Clayton informed the Committee that as the Board for Tamil 
Christian Literature considers that in the imperative interests of his 
proper work it cannot permit him to continue to give his time to 
the work of the I.L.F. as it has allowed him to give his time to 
the survey of Christian literature in India since 1917, he had to 
ask the I.L.F. to appoint a successor from the beginning of 1923. 

The I.L.F. resolved that the time had come when a Secretary 
should be appointed who should be able to give half of his working 
time to its work, and that the I.L.F. should pay half the stipend 
of such a Secretary. If the I.L.F. can only secure the services of 
a Secretary who cannot give half of his time to its work, then the 
I.L.F. will pay a proportionate amount of his stipend. And from 
August, 1922, the I.L.F. agreed to pay Rs. 75 a month to the B.T.C.L. 
for the loan of Mr. Clayton’s services, till the new Secretary should 
be appointed. 


Scheme of Administration. 

Tho I.L.F. also requested the N.M.C. at its next meeting to de- 
finitely sanction the scheme of administration which it received 
at the last meeting. 

N.B.—That scheme is printed herewith so that the N.M.C. may 
have it before them. A. GC. Chayton, Secretary, I.L.F. 
The Muslim Literature Survey. 

During the year the survey of Muslim Literature in India was 
completed, and the Rev. M. T. Titus of Moradabad went to Cairo 
to represent Indian needs at a Conference of the conveners of the 
Committees in several lands who were making the general survey 
of Christian Literature for Muslims throughout the world. The 
Muslim Survey Committee propose that a Central Committee for 
editing Christian Literature for Muslims should be established for 
all India. The matter will be brought before the N.M.C. directly 
by those who had the survey in hand. 


Resignation of Convener. 

For the same reasons which make it necessary for Mr. Clayton 
to resign the secretaryship of the Indian Literature Fund he has 
also to resign the convenership of the Literature Committee of the 
N.M.C. 


ne) 
bo 


Agenda. 
The N.M.C. is requested to deal with the following matters arising 
out of these reports:— 

(i) The establishment of the Indian Literature Fund adminis- 
tration according to the appendix. 

(ii) The appointment of a Secretary of the J.L.F. who shall 
give half his time to its work and toward whose stipend 
the L.L.F. shali pay about Rs. 250 monthly. 

(iii) The proposals regarding Muslim Christian literature. 

(iv) The appointment of the Convener of the Literature Com- 
mittee of the N.M.C. 

A. C. CLayron, Convener. 


APPENDIX. 
Tue Invian Liverature Founp (11L.F.). 
Proposed Scheme. 


Note: The following scheme seems sufficient for the time being. 
It is, however, to be remembered that the co-operative effort in 
the production of literature for which the Indian Literature Fund 
has come into existence is only beginning. There may be deficien- 
cies in the scheme for administration here drawn up. We do not 
claim that it is perfect, but we ask that it may be passed and 
allowed to face the test of actual work. It is elastic and can be 
modified at any time, and is so representative that general opinion 
can easily be brought to bear on its methods and actions. 


I. Name: The Fund shall be called the the Indian Literature Fund. 

II. Management: It shall be managed by a General Committee 
and an Executive Committee. 

III. The General Committee. 


1. Constitution.—The General Committee for the management of 
the I.L.F. shall consist of : 
(i) The Organising Secretary for Christian Literature (if appointed). 
(ii) The Convener of the Literature Committee of the National 
Missionary Council. 
(ili) The Secretaries of the Literature Committees of the Represent- 
ative Councils of Missions in each Province of India and Ceylon. 
Note.—If the Secretary of the Literature Committee of a 
Representative Council cannot attend any meeting of the General 
Committee L.L.F. he may, with the consent of that Literature 
Committee appoint a substitute with fall powers as a represent 
ative of the Literature Committee sending him. 
(iv) The members of the Literature Committee of the National 
Missionary Council. 
Note.—Associate members of the Literature Committee of the 
N.M.C. may attend but cannot vote. 
(v) One representative of each contributing Missionary Society or 
Board, to be elected or appointed by such Society annually. 


Note.—Probably the N.M.C. will consider it desirable to amal- 
gamate its Literature Committee with the General Committee 
of the I.L.F., as there will be no work for the Literature Com- 
mittee of the N.M.C. which the General Committee of the I.L.F. 
cannot do, and the same men and women are likely to be mem- 
bers of both Committees. The matter will be for consideration 
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by the two Committees in the first instance and some alteration 
in the constitution of the General Committee of the L.L.F. will 
be needful if the amalgamation is carried out. 


2. Duties of the General Committee.—To administer the Indian Lit- 
erature Fund in accordance with the general principles laid down in 
the Programme of Advance, as revised from time to time, and to make 
such modifications of the general principles of administration as may 
from time to time be necessary. ; 

3. General Commitiee Meeting.—This General Committee of the 
1.LF, shall meet at or about the time of the annual meeting of the 
N.M.C. and usually in the same place. 


4. Appointment of Hxecutive —The General Committee of the I.L.F. 
shall appoint annually out of its members an Executive Committee 
consisting of not less than three and not more than five members, in- 
cluding the Secretary (who shall be ex officio member and Secretary), 
to be the responsible administrative executive of the I.L.F. The Gen- 
eral Committee shall also have the power to add to the Executive Com- 
mittee not more than three persons who are not members of the 
Literature Committee of the N.M.C. or of any of the Literature Com- 
mittees of the Provincial Representative Councils. 

Notes.—(1) This regulation is intended to make it possible 
for the General Committee to associate with the Executive Com- 
mittee men who have special gifts for its work but are not mem- 
bers of the Literature Committee of the N.M.C. or of the Literature 
Committees of the Provincial Missionary Council. 

(2) It is suggested that both the N.M.C, and the Provincial 
Representative Councils shall invite members of the Executive 
Committee of the I.L.F. (who are not otherwise members) to at- 
tend their annual meetings as ‘ visitors’ paying their expenses. 


5. Finance.— 

(i) Allotments shall only be made from funds actually in hand— 

Thus all grants for 1922 will be allotted from money received in 
1921;-and no allotments for 1922 may be promised beyond the 
amounts actually received for the I.L.¥, in 1921. 

Note.—The reasons for this are :— 

(a) Uncertainty as to receipt of promised allotments. 

(b) Fluctuations in exchange. 

(c) ‘Lhe varying amount of the allotments made by missions 
which have not realized the importance of literature as a 
Missionary instrument. 

(d) The inadequacy of the amounts at present promised. 

(e) The total absence of any reserve fund to enable the I.L.F. 
to pay grants which it has promised should the promised 
allotments from Home fail to materialize. 

(ii) The Committee of the I.L.F. cannot be held responsible for 
promises of allotments cbtained by private correspondence, or for 
carrying out any wishes which a Home Board or Committee or indivi- 
dual may have, as to the special use of a given grant, unless the in- 
tention of the donors or’ donor is communicated directly to the 
Secretary of the I.L.F. 

(iii) Allotments by I.L.F. General Oommittce final.—All promises of 
allotments made by the General Committee of the I.L.F. shall be final, 
not subject to revision by the N.M.C. or its Literature Committee. 
(iv) Administration charges.—The Survey Sub-Committee decided 
that— 
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While grants dealt with are small it will be necessary to make 
special allotments from them for administration expenses, but that 
it is to be a cardinal principle that administration charges are not to 
exceed 5 p.c. 

(v) Financial Year.—The financial year shall be from January to 
December. 

6. Secretary.—The Organizing Secretary for Literature (see 
Programme of Advance 1920, p. 22) shall be Secretary of the General 
Committee and of the Executive Committee. 

Note.—Till such an appointment is made the General Committee 
shall appoint its own Secretary who shall also be the Secretary of 
the Executive Committee. 


7. The Secretary's duties. 

(i) To be the executive officer of the General Committee of the 
LL.F. and of its Executive Committee. 

(ii) To correspond with the Home Boards and Societies, keeping 
them informed and interested in all developments in the missionary 
use of literature in India. 

Note.—All correspondence with the Home Boards and Societies. 
which relates to co-operative work in literature should henceforth 
be conducted through the Secretary of the I.L.F. 


IV. The Executive Committee. 
Duties of the Hxecutwe. 

1. Between the Annual Meeting of the General Committee of the 
I.L.F. and the following July, the Secretary of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall receive all proposals for definite schemes which can be 
undertaken in the twelve months beginning after the next Annual 
Meeting of the I.L.F. 

2. He shall correlate these schemes in accordance with the prin- 
ciples laid down in the Programme of Advance as modified from time 
to time by the General Committee of the I.L.F. 

3. He shall correspond and secure full details, should these not 
have been supplied by the Literature Committees of the Provincial 
Representative Councils sending in the various schemes. 

4. In the July of each year the Secretary of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall circularise the General Committee stating the income for 
the year actually in hand available for distribution after the Annual 
Meeting; and indicating what application for grants have been 
received, and the suggestions of the Executive Committee for the 
allotment of the money in hand. 

Note.—It is necessary that the Provincial Representative 
Councils and missions should have early notice of the allotment of 
agrant. If such notice is delayed till the Annual Meeting of the 
General Committee of the I.L.F. in November it will often be 
impossible for arrangements to be made to set apart a Literature 
Secretary or other worker to begin work in the January of the 
following year, or to prepare properly for the commencement of 
any work in January. It is therefore suggested that the grants 
should as far as possible be assigned by circulation in August and 
that only difficult cases should be held over for the meeting of the 
Literature Committee. 4 

5. If serious objection is taken to any item, the Secretary of the 
Executive Committee shall at once inform the Provincial Literature 
Committee concerned of the objection, and give opportunity for ex- 


planation and representation to the Annual Meeting of the General 
Committee of the I.L.¥. 

6. After the opinions of the General Committee on the proposed 
assignment of grants have been received, the Executive Committee 
shall prepare its final budget for submission to the Annual Meeting of 
the General Committee, indicating what grants have been sanctioned 
in circulation and what remain doubtful; and the General Committee 
shal] pass a final budget at its Annual Meeting. 

Note.—Care shall be taken to secure fair proportion in the dis- 
tribution of grants to the different language areas. 


7. After the Annua! Meeting has sanctioned the grants, the Exe- 
cutive Committee shall make them and supervise their expenditure 
in accordance with the principles laid down in the Programme of Ad 
vance as modified from time to time. 


After discussion Dr. Macnicol moved, and it was 
RESOLVED :— 

KI. That the Council approves generally of the scheme set forth in 
the appendix of the Report for the constitution of the Indian Litera- 
ture Fund, and remits to a special Committee to nominate a Provi- 
sional Committee instead of that suggested in Article 3(1) of the 
proposed scheme, to administer the Fund until the next session of 
the Council, and to report to that meeting of the Council as to the 
best means of administering the Indian Literature Fund. 

A special Committee, under the convenership of Mr. Gulli- 
ford, met to nominate a temporary Committee for the Indian 
Literature Fund. 

It was further moved by Dr. Macnicol, and 
RESOLVED :— 

XII. That the Rev. Dr. Griswold be invited to give part of his time 
to the administration of this Fund, in association with Mr. Paton. 


Prof. Sirajuddin made a statement regarding a survey of 
Christian Literature for Moslems, made by a special Survey 
Committee appointed at the last meeting of the Council. He 
mentioned that the Rev. M. T. Titus had been present at the 
World Conference eld at Cairo upon work among Moslems. 
Mr. Titus was then invited to address the Council, and drew 
the attention of the members to the publication entitled ‘‘ The 
‘power of the printed page in the world of Moslems.”’ He then 
urged the appointment of a Moslem Literature Sub-Committee 
of the Literature Committee of the Council. 

Tipese proposals were first considered by a Sub-Committee, 
and‘later if was moved by Prof. Sirajuddin and 
RESOLVED :— 

XIII. That the Indian Literature Fund Committee be asked to create 


a Sub-Committee to deal with the special problems arising in connec- 
tion with literature for Moslems. 


The special Committee which met, under the convenership 
of Mr. Gulliford, to nominate a temporary Committee to con- 
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duct the affairs of the India Literature Fund, recommended 
that the Provisional Committee be constituted as follows :— 

(1) One representative from each of the following Boards 
that contributed to the Fund :— 


American Board .. Dr. Banninga. 
B.M.S. ae .. Dr. Howells. 
CMS. Dr. Keay. 


Methodist Episcopal Church Rev M. T. Titus. 
United Free Church of Scot- 
land 1% .. Rev. George Carstairs. 
(2) The Conveners or Secretaries of the Literature Commit- 
tees of the Provincial Councils in India, Burma and Ceylon, 
as follows :— 


Madras =i .. Rev. J. Passmore. 

Bombay ah .. Mr. D.S. Sawarkar. 
Mid-India te .. Dr. W. C. Macdougall. 
United Provinces .. Mr. N. K. Mukerjr 

Bengal and Assam ». 1 Dre Howells 

Panjab ate .. Dr: Griswold. 

Bihar and Orissa .. Rev. H. Perfect, Bhagalpore. 
Burma sie .. Maung Tun Pe. 

Ceylon oy! ., Dr. J... Corear 


(3) Two representatives from the Muslim Literature Com- 
mittee, Rev. M. T. Titus and Prof. Sirajuddin. 

(4) The following additional members :— 

Rev. F. Marler. 
Miss Bose. 

Dr. Farquhar. 
Rev. H. Gulliford. 
Rev. W. Paton. 
Rey. P. L. Singh. 
Rev. Yohan Masih. 

The Committee further recommended that Dr. Griswold 
be appointed Convener of the Committee and the Rev. W. 
Paton, Secretary, and that they with Miss Bose, the Rev. 
Yohan Masih, and the Rev. M. T. con form the Executive 
of the Committee. 

It was 
RESOLVED :— 


XIV. That the Committee, Executive, and Officers for the India Lit- 
erature Fund be appointed as nominated by the Sub-Committee. 


vt 


2, Committee on Survey.—The Report of the Committee 
was presented by the Rev. A. McLeish. 
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The Committee report that the Convener was directed, in view of the 
incompleteness and inaccuracy of the figures of last year, to make 
a survey of occupation by provinces and districts as a basis for further 
survey work. The Protestant Missionary Directory was placed at his 
disposal, and an experimental survey of missionary occupation was 
earried through. This directory is now issued as the ‘‘ Directory of 
Christian Missions in India, Burma and Ceylon,” and although it has 
no official connection with the N.M.C., it will nevertheless be of 
great value in the work of survey. The compilation of this directory 
has involved a great deal of work, and would have been impossible 
without the help of friends who provided funds for the employment 
a whole-time worker for seven months. 

All the 170 missions and other organisations made full returns. 
Many new missions have been added, and 1,094 more names appear 
than in the older publication. It is of interest to note that there 
are 5,925 foreign workers in India, Burma and Ceylon, compared 
with 6,526 foreign workers in China, and as the population of India is 
much less than of China—323,400,162 compared with 441,000,000—the 
proportion of foreign workers per million is 17 in India and 14°8 for 
China. 

In India, in proportion to the population there are twice as many 
residential centres—in India 3 and in China 14 per million. An 
effort was made to obtain returns of Indian, Burmese and Ceylonese 
workers now doing the work formerly done by foreign missionaries 
—802 names were obtained, but there must be many more not 
returned. The directory gives a bird’s-eye view of missionary occu- 
pation and of the distribution of work under provinces, divisions 
and districts. Under these again are arranged the names of residential 
stations with the names of missions and missionaries. The ‘‘ unoccu- 
pied’ areas are shown as well as the ‘‘ occupied,” so that much materi- 
al is now available for the study of problems of occupation and dis- 
tribution of work. Institutions of all types are arranged in the same 
way, and the summary of their provincial distribution reveals many 
interesting points which cannot be referred to here. The Committee is 
doubtful if the present effort can be followed up so long as the 
directory remains a private enterprise. 

Efforts have been made throughout the year to obtain from all 
the Provincial Councils the annual statistical returns. These have 
been more or less completed in all the areas except Burma. Part of 
the present returns cover 1920-1921 and part 1921-1922, and it has 
become evident under present conditions that full statistics cannot 
be collected in any single year. Some Provincial Councils have 
announced that they do not favoar the collection of statistics every 
year. There are many possibilities of accident where ten men are 
working at parts of the same thing. This year two conveners went 
on furlough, two others returned from furlough in the middle of the 
year, one convener resigned, and one died, thus showing that from 
the point of view of the National Council this work cannot adequate- 
ly be carried to completion as organised at present. It may be that 
the work can be done best by one man for the whole of India. 

In regard to the statistics of missions generally, we would point out 
that these are so diverse that little use can be made of them. The 
general complaint that it is waste of time collecting statistics is so far 
. justified in that very rarely is any great use made of the figures 
when collected. The experience of this Committee. shows that, until 
a uniform system of statistical returns is adopted by the Home 
Boards, neither their statistics nor any collected by this Council can 
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be of any very great value. ‘The Committee therefore would urge the 
Council to bring this whole matter before the Home Boards for care- 
ful consideration and common action. 

These figures uninterpreted are of no particular value. We have 
still to learn the art cf using statistics. It will be largely wasted 
effort if, after collecting these figures, no arrangement is come to 
as to the use to be made of them. We must show what advantage 
is to be gained in the study of our problems by the possession and 
use of these figures, in order to obviate the stock objections and to 
justify the efforts put forth by so many people in their collection. 
Therefore, we propose that no annual statistics be collected next 
year; that steps be taken to make proper use of the statistics now 
collected and a report issued on them: that the present figures be 
printed as an appendix to the Report of this Council; and that the 
Home Boards be asked to consider carefully the urgent need of uni- 
form statistical forms for the Indian mission field, which shall be- 
come the basis of the annnal returns made by this Council. 


After discussion it was ALEXANDER McLzrisx, Convener. 


RESOLVED :— 

XV. (1) To ask the Rev. A. Mcheish to complete the present figures 
and to collect interpretative statements from the Provincial Councils 
and to report thereon to the Executive Committee of the Council ; 

(2) That a summary of the statistics so far collected be printed and 
appended to the Report of Council ; 

(3) That the Executive Committee ask Mr. J. H. Oldham to consider 
earefully the urgent need of the Home Boards introducing uniform 
statistical forms, with a view to their being made the basis of the 
periodical returns of the Couneil. 


3. Committee on the Preparation ot Missionaries,—The 
Report of the Committee was presented by Dr. Aberl y, and 
was received, no resolutions being called for. The Report is as 
follows :— 

The Committee did not undertake any work this year except to 
make enquiries concerning two matters referred to it by the meeting 
at Poona. They are (1) ‘‘ That the Committee be asked to report on 
the question of enabling missionaries to secure an adequate know- 
ledge of Indian religion and Indian culture. (2) ‘‘ That the Com- 
mittee be asked to take into consideration during the next year, the 
question of the preparation, training and post-graduate study of 
Indian missionaries.” Your Committee understood (1) to refer to 
foreign missionaries and (2) to Indians preparing themselves for 
more effective mission work. 

On the first, the Committee has already published courses of read- 
ing (see N.M.C. Proceedings, fourth meeting, Coonoor, pp. 33 and 34, 
fifth meeting, Benares, pp. 25-28, sixth meeting, Lahore, pp. 30-33). 
In Burma » similar course has been outlined for missionaries work- 
ing there and the opinion of the Committee on the preparation of mis- 
sionaries of Burma Council is that ‘‘ if they do the reading as marked 
out they will get a start in the study of the people and the religion 
of Burma, They would hardly find time for a correspondence course 
conducted from India.’” In South India Examinations have been con- 
ducted by the Board of Management of Examinations of the Madras 
Council for the course published in the Proceedings of the fourth meet- 
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ing of the N.M.C. but only 17 have hitherto availed themselves of it. 
Better results might be obtained if mission authorities would make 
it compulsory for their missionaries to take these. Where there are 
Language Schools, courses of lectures on these subjects are a part of 
the curriculum. It is our hope that a few really efficient language 
schools may be established in India and that the opportunity for 
missionaries to secure an adequate knowledge of Indian religion and 
culture will be made an integral part of their work, In the mean- 
time it is suggested that those responsible for theological education 
in India might give such courses through correspondence and through 
summer schools (which might well be conducted at Hill Stations). 
As to the second matter, the Committee has been in correspond- 
ence with Committees of Missionary Preparation at the Home Base. 
Opinion is unanimous that Indian missionaries should be given facili- 
ties for advanced study in Great Britain and America only after they 
have exhausted the resources of India in the particular lines along 
which preparation is sought. It has been suggested that Universities 
such as Calcutta, might even undertake to provide facilities not now 
existing if Indian missionaries would make sufficient demand for 
them. Opportunity for such advanced work abroad should he given 
only after men and women seeking it are mature and have had a 
thorough training. The practice of sending young and untrained 
Indians who are to get their entire cultural training abroad, where it 
has been tried, has not met with good results. On the other hand, 
whenever an Indian who has already had the help that India can 
give, seeks to take advanced studies abroad, while Committees of 
Missionary Preparation do not assume any financial assistance (which 
would have to be sought, where needed, from Boards), they would 
stand ready to give all other assistance. Institutions abroad might 
not assist such students beyond giving free scholarships the first 
year but there would be every opportunity for worthy men to get 
larger help after they had shown themselves able to profit by the 
courses offered. One Director writes: ‘‘ Men who are already picked 
men and who have proper recommendations can be advised with 
reasonable confidence to come to this country (in this case America) 
and they will quickly find friendly advisers both through their own 
denominational channels and through such channels as we at the 
central offices can open.’’ J. ABERLY. 


4. Committee on Script.—The Rev. H. Gulliford presented 
the Report of the Committee, which was received. No resolu- 
tions were passed. The Report is as follows :— 


The Committee of the Madras Council on Simplified Script met 
twice during the year. At its first meeting it made considerable 
changes in the alphabet previously proposed in line with the sugges- 

_ tions and criticisms made at the last meeting of the Madras Repre- 
sentative Council. The result of those changes was that the Committee 
arrived at an alphabet based entirely on existing forms, or alphabets, 
secondary signs being made use of to a considerable extent The 
alphabet as thus agreed upon was published in The Harvest Field, and 
issued as a supplement in The United Church Herald, The Baptist 
Missionary Review, and the Raybhari, and further criticisms and 
suggestions invited. Wery few adverse criticisms were received. 
Such suggestions as were sent were considered by the Committee at its 
second meeting and a final decision arrived atas to the form in which 
the alphabet should be tested. 
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The only change of importance on the original draft were (1) the 
adoption of a dash over the letter to indicate long vowels instead of 
doubling the short vowels as at first suggested, and ‘/2) the use of 
separate symbols for the diphthongs ‘ei’ and ‘au.’ 

The Committee decided to proceed as soon as possible with the pre- 
paration of sheet alphabets, primers, and a reading book in the 
different vernaculars; and the general principles under which the 
scheme should be tested were also agreed on. The MSS. of primers 
for Tamil and Telugu and also of a reading book (‘* the Angels’ 
Message ’’) in both languages have now been prepared, the type has 
been cast, and the setting up will begin at once. It is expected that 
the primers will be ready by the lst of January, 1923, and the read- 
ing book soon after, so that it ought to be possible to make a begin- 
ning inthe teaching of the New Script in the course of a very 


few weeks. H. Gunuirorp, Convener. 


Committee on Education.—The Report of the Commit - 


tee was presented bv the Rev. J. H. Maclean, and was accept- 


ed. 


The Report is as follows :— 


1. In accordance with the instructions of the National Missionary 
Council at its meeting of January, 1922, the Committee communi- 
cated to Provincial Councils the recommendations of the National 
Council regarding the Report of the Village Educational Commission. 
(Resolution XXTI, 1-4). The convener, in accordance with sect. 6 of 
the same resolution, arranged with the agent of the Oxford Univorsity 
Press, for a reprint of the Report of the Commission, which was 
issued in August as an edition of 1,000 copies and is now available at 
Re. 1-12. Communications received from Provincial Councils show 
that—except in Burma and Ceylon, where differences in conditions 
make the Report largely inapplicable—efforts are being made to 
carry the recommendations of the Council into effect, more especially 
by the establishment of vocational middle schools and by attempts 
to improve the training of teachers and conduct vacation courses. An 
All-India Conference on the subject was held at Moga, Punjab, in 
Decemher, regarding which a separate Report is being made to the 
Council. 

2. Resolution XXII, suggesting the formation of separate Educa- 
tional Councils, was also communicated to Provincial Councils. 
Separate Councils or Unions already exist in Madras, the United 
Provinces and the Central Provinces. In the Punjab and Bengal 
proposals for Educational Councils are under consideration. In 
Burma the Committee of the Representative Council is regarded as 
sufficient. No reply on this point has been received from the other 
Councils. 

3. In accordance with Resolution XXIII, Provincial Councils were 
asked to watch the situation with regard to the effect on missionary 
education of the transfer of education to popular control, and pro- 
posals for the introduction of a conscience clause. With regard 
to the former the situation differs in different provinces. In Madras 
attempts are being made in several municipalities to introduce com- 
pulsory education for boys of school going age, and though the com- 
pulsion is more nominal than real it has affected in some slight 
ineasure the primary departments of mission schools. The imposi- 
tion of an education cess, even in areas where there is as yet no 
proposal for compulsion, is likely to lead in the near future to a great 
expansion of education under public management, which will almost 
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inevitably affect the attendance and the fee income of mission schools. 
Similar efforts at expansion and compulsion are being made in se- 
veral other provinces, but the effects on mission education have so 
tar been slight. It is hardly necessary to say that even if they were 
much greater than they are, or are likely to be for some time, 
missions should rejoice in the good that comes to the country 
through the spread of enlightenment. 

In view of the resolution of the United Provinces Legislative 
Council in favour of a conscience clause (referred to in last year’s 
report) the Representative Council of that Province made a re- 
presentation to the minister of education, admitting the right of the 
people of India, through their Government, to change the conditions 
of aid, but pointing out certain difficulties by which missions would 
be faced if a clause were introduced, more especially if time for ad- 
justment were not given. It is gratifying to note that tho enact- 
ment, which has come into force from the beginning of this year, 
is in a form which goes as far as can be expected to meet these diffi- 
culties. The clause is as follows :— 


(a) No one shall bs compelled to attend any religious instruction 
or observance as a condition of admission to or continuance 
in any aided educational institution if he, or his parent or 
guardian if he is a minor, objects to it and informs the 
authorities of the institution of his objection in writing. 

(6) The time or times during which any religious subject is given 
at any meeting of an aided educational institution shall 
be at the beginning or at the end, or at the beginning and 
end of such meeting. 


Note.—Exemption from religious instruction or observance 
shall take effect from the commencement of a school or college 
term. Applications for exemptions should, therefore, be made 
at the commencement of a term. But with the sanction of the 
head master or principal, exemption may take effect at any time 
during the currency of a term. 


In some mission institutions in this Province it had already been 
resolved to grant exemption from attendance on religious teaching 
when asked. In the Central Provinces the conscience clause enact- 
ment applies only to areas in which, by local option, compul- 
sory education isin force. It is reported that up to the last meet- 
ing of the Provincial Council this had not affected mission schools. 
Before the passing of the enactment the Mid-India Educational 
Union had by a large majority passed a resolution recommending 
missions to accept the principle of the conscience clause. 

From the Punjab it is reported that no steps have been taken by 
Government, and that there seems to be no reluctance on the part of 
students to join mission colleges or attend Bible teaching. No action 
is reported from the other Provinces. 

A change to which missions may soon have to adjust themselves is 
the substitution of an Indian vernacular for English as the medium 
of instruction in the senior classes of high schools. This has already 
been definitely resolved on by the Goyernment of the Central Prov- 
inces. 

4. The only other instruction to the Committee—to consider the 
question of national education and the relation of Christian educa- 
tion to it—is one which has not been fully carried out. The Com- 
mittee endeavoured to form a Sub-Committee to consider the 
matter, with Mr. K. T. Paul as Convener, and with a view to making 
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it as represeatative as possible secretaries of Provincial Councils 
were asked to nominate one or more from their areas who were known 
to be interested in the subject. The number of names suggested was 
very small, and Mr. Paul’s absence in Europe led him to decline the 
convenership. Accordingly no Committee has as yet been appointed. 
In the course of correspondence it has been ascertained that in Madras 
a small group has been holding meetings for the consideration of the 
problem, and this group has been asked to act as a Committee of the 
Missionary Educational Council of South India. The subject has 
been discussed by the Bihar and Orissa Council. The Burma and 
United Provinces Councils do not see their way to take any action 
in the matter at present. From the other Councils no reply has been 
received. It is suggested that the example of Madras may be fol- 
lowed by other Councils, and that the conclusions of the various 
groups or Committees be communicated to the National Council’s 
Committee, which may then consider the matter itself, or appoint a 
Committee todo so. 


5. Regarding the proposed change in the constitution of the 
National Council the Committee took into consideration the proposed 
Art. VIII, and resolved the following communication to Provincial 
Councils :— 

“¢ The implication (in Art. VIII} is that there will be no Stand- 
ing Committee of Council, and hence that this Committee will 
cease to exist. The Committee considers that whatever may be 
the case with other matters education requires a Standing Com- 
mittee. Although education is now a provincial subject there 
are many aspects of it which require to be dealt with from the 
point of view of India as a whole. Matters may arise which re- 
quire reference to the Government of India or to the Sécretary 
of State, and there ought to be a body ready on short notice to 
take the necessary action, or advise the National Council as to 
the action to be taken. The appointment of a special Committee 
on the lines suggested in Art. VITI would take time, and the 
Committee would start afresh without knowing what action had 
been taken previously. - If the Committee is continued from year 
to year its Convener would have at his disposal a file of previous 
correspondence with Government, Provincial Councils, ete. He 
is able also to do something in the way of correlating the Pro- 
vincial Councils or Educational Committees, so that each may get 
the benefit of the experience of the others. On these grounds it 
seems to the Committee that provision should be made in the 
new constitution for the continuance of such Standing Committees 
as can show good reason for their continuance, and that of these ~ 
Christian education should be one.”’ 


With reference to this the Madras Representative Council has 
passed the following resolution :— 

‘©The Council requests the National Missionary Council to 
reconsider Art. VIII and more especia]ly to consider whether for 
certain subjects, e.g. education, it may not be necessary to have 
Standing Committees.” 

The Missionary Educational Council of South India has homo- 
logated this resolution. 


The Mid-India Council has passed the following resolution :—., 
«<That it be the sense of this Council that for the present it is 
desirable that the National Missionary Council retain its Sub- 
Committee on Education in view of the continual changes in 
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educational policy which have a national bearing on missionary 
education, and that the Secretary of the N.M.C. be written to 
expressing this conviction of this Council and urging that what- 
ever changes in reorganisation the N.M.C. may undergo this 
be kept in mind.” 

Other Councils have either not yet discussed the matter or have 
not expressed any opinion. 

The Committee in submitting its report to the Council requests 
that it be pleased to take these expressions of opinion into consicera- 
tion in the adoption of its revised constitution, and make provi- 
sion for the continuation of the Committee in whatever form may 


seem to it best. J. H. Mactzan, Convener. 


6. Matters affecting Alien Missionaries. 

(a) Committee on German Missions.—The Report of the Com- 
mittee was presented by the Rev. J. H. Maclean, and is as 
follows :— 

Since the last meeting of the Council the Committee has met twice, 
once in March and once just before the Annual Meeting of this year. 

1, Owing to his departure from India the Bishop of Madras re- 
signed his position as amember of the Committee, and on the accept- 
ance of his resignation the following minute was adopted :— 

‘In accepting the resignation the Committee takes this oppor- 
tunity of putting on record its very high appreciation of the 
services rendered by the Bishop in furtherance of the aims of 
the Committee. At more than one critical stage in the negotia- 
tions for the continuance of the work of the former German 
Missions the Bishop devoted his time and thought ungrudgingly 
to the affairs of the Committee, and the help he rendered was 
invaluable. ‘The Committee trusts that in his retirement he will 
not only enjoy the rest earned by long years of strenuous service 
in India, but also find opportunities of continuing to help many 
of the good causes with which he has been closely identified.’ 

The vacancy oe been filled by the cooption of Rev. J. S. M. 
Hooper. 

2. At its ae, in March the Committee had the advantage of 
having with it Mr. Oldham, who made a statement regarding his 
recent correspondence and interviews with members of the Govern- 
ment of India and of the Government of Madras. 

(i) Among the matters discussed with the Government of India 
were the following : — 

(a) The issuing of passport to missionaries seeking to enter India 
under the ordinance regulating the admission of aliens. 
Mr. Oldham had pointed out to Sir William Vincent the 
long delay involved in the reference of these to the 
Government of India, and asked that the India Office 
deal with them directly. 

(b) The form of undertaking attached to Memorandum C of the 
said ordinance, which some missionaries of unquestioned 
loyalty hesitated to accept as at present worded. 

Sir William Vincent had expressed his hope that the difficult- 
ies mentioned might be removed, and had given an assur- 
ance regarding the steps to be taken in the matter. 

The Committee has now been informed that the alternative 
form of undertaking suggested by the National Missionary 
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Council has been accepted by Government. It is as 
follows :— 

**] hereby undertake to give all due obedience and respect to 
the lawfully constituted Government, and while carefully abstain- 
ing from participation in political affairs, it is my desire and 
purpose that my influence, in so far as it may be properly 
exerted in such matters, should be so exerted in loyal co-opera- 
tion with the Government, and in particular, if engaged in 
educational work, I undertake to do all in my power to promote 
goodwill and understanding between the people and the Govern- 
ment of the country, and to make those under my care law 
abiding and good citizens ”’ 

(ii) The subject of Mr. Oldham’s interviews and correspondence 
with members of the Government of Madras was the restrictions 
placed on certain missionaries of neutral nationality. The Convener 
was glad to receive intimation from the Chief Secretary to Govern- 
ment (in a letter dated 12th June) that the restrictions had been re- 
moved. The question of asking for the withdrawal of any further 
restriction is under consideration. 

3. The work of the former Basel Mission has been carried on by 
the same agencies as before. 

(a) The Wesleyan Missionary Society has indicated its desire to 
transfer the work in Coorg to the Kanarese Evangelical 
Mission. The request has been considered by the General 
Conference of the latter body, which has indicated with 
regret that owing to its financial condition it is unable at 
present to extend its work. The Wesleyan Missionary 
Society is accordingly asked to be good enough to continue 
to be responsible. The Wesleyan Missionary Society has 
also indicated that it is prepared to continue its responsi- 
bility for the work on the Nilgiris on the understanding 
that the property is definitely handed over to the Society, 
and that it is given a free hand in shaping the policy and 
directing the work in detail. It is understood that the 
matter is now under correspondence between the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society and the Basel Mission Committee 

(6) The Kanarese Evangelical Mission is managed as before by a 
General Conference, with District Committees for the two 
districts in which the Mission is at work—South Kanara 
and South Mahratta. Till June of this year the N.M.C. 
was represented by the Rev. W. E. Tomlinson, who ren- 
dered very valuable service till his departure on furlough. 
He has been succeeded by Dr. P. de Benoit, who arrived 
from Switzerland in February. The Committee is glad 
that Government has permitted the N.M.C. to have Dr. 
de Benoit as its representative. 

(c) The work in Malabar is maintained as before under the 
management of a Board appointed by the Malabar Church 
Council of the South India United Church and the Exe- 
cutive of the General Assembly of that Church. The 
8.I.U.C. has for over two years been ably represented by 
Rev. J. H. Dickson and Mrs. Dickson. The attempt to 
secure further representation of the §.1.U.C. referred to 
in last year’s report has been unavailing. The Executive 
is at present endeavouring to secure successors to Mr. and 
Mrs. Dickson who have asked to be relieved of the work. 
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The difficulties in working the constitution, referred to 
last year, have not been successfully solved, and the Exe- 
cutive of the 8.I.U.C. has had to devote much time and 
thought to their consideration. A statement has now 
been prepared by the Executive with a view to removing 
certain misconceptions and a letter is being sent to the 
churches in Malabar. 

(d) The work of the National Missionary Society in Honavar and 
of the Malabar Christian College, have been continued. 
On the retiral of Mr. W. E. Hoare the Council of the 
Madras Christian College appointed Rev. F. N. Askwith 
principal of the Malabar Christian College. 


4. The work of these agencies is being carried on with difticulty 
owing to the reduction in the contribution from the Commonwealth 
Trust Ltd. The amount promised for 1922 is Rs. 145,258, being 
the outstanding balance of profits on the business up to June 30, 
1920. The total amount available for distribution is Rs. 169,129, as 
eel Rs. 210, 860, in 1921. Theamount has been allocated as fol- 
ows :— 


Rs. 
Pension Funds ; a ze 12,000 
Madras Christian College Se ee OOO 
8.1.U.C. for Malabar bi Sie .. 64,000 
K.E. Mission .. =f a .. 69,000 
N.M.S8. for Honavar a - 4,500 
Wesleyan Missionary Society for Nilgiris and» 
Coorg $e ae a ee pL. 000 
Toran .. 165,000 


Leaving a balance of Rs. 4,129. 


It has now been ascertained that for the year ending June, 1921, 
no profits have been declared, so no income is to be expected in 
1923. The situation is so serious that it has been resolved to make 
a strong representation to the Directors through Mr. Oldham, 


5. No change has taken place in the arrangements for the work of 
ene former Leipzig, Hermannsburg and Schleswig-Holstein Missions. 

Hor the schools of these Missions the Missionary Educational Council 
of South India is still responsible. The matter of a permanent 
arrangement is under correspondence between the Mission Trust and 
Government. 


6. The Mission Trust of Southern India continues to manage the 
properties of all the Missions formerly German or Swiss. In place of 
Mr. M. D. Devadoss, who resigned on his appointment as a Puisne 
Judge, Rev. J. S. M. Hooper has been elected and has become Chair- 
man of the Trust in place of Mr. Leith. The place vacated by Mr. 
Leith on his going on furlough has been talon by Mr. P. O. Philip. 
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CoMMITTEE oF GuRMsN MISSIONS. 
Statement of Accounts jrom 1st July, 1921, to 30th June, 1922. 
(Account A.) 


Receipts. Expenditure. 
Rs. A. P. IRSA ANP. 
Balance in Bank (Ist Kanarese Evangelical 
July, 1921) 24) 6,606" 5 °8 Mission -- 67,000 0 0 
Commonwealth Tcust Wesleyan Missionary 
Ltd. (less Commis- Society  (Nilgiris 
sion on Cheques and Coong) -- 13,200 0 0 
Rs. 60) .. 175,940 0 0 §.1.U. Church, Mala- 
Return of loan to bares -. 64,500 0 0 
Kanarese Mission Madras Christian Col- 
Press a2, 2123000. 0) 0 lege .. -- 4,000 0 0 
interest on Kanarese National Missionary 
Mission Press .. 848 4 10 Society (Honavar) 5,850 0 0 
Bank Interest ae 285 0 0 Pension Funds -- 6,000 0 O 
Refund from Kana- Pension to Mrs. 
rese Evangelical Stokes. . ae 175 0 0 
Mission being over- Pension Fund Invest- 
payment in 1920.. 446 6 8 ment at Bank .. 5,15610 8 
Cheque Book ate Deol O) 
Balance in Bank .. 30,142 13 6 
Toran .. 196,0261 2 Toran .. 196,026 1 2 
(Account B.) 
1st July, 1921, to 80th June, 1922. 
Recerpts. Hupenditure. 
Rsy Ae: Risa) As oP: 
Balance on lst ‘ Allowances, ete., to 
July, 1921 ott ASG Teg2s) ol Rev. W. E. Tomlin- 
Refund of overpay- son... -- 4,738 12 0 
ment to Rev. W. Travelling expenses 
EH. Tomlinson .. 50 0 0 of member to meet- 
Return of Fixed ings ee 124 13 0 
Deposit -- 3,000 0 0 Office'expenses oe 142 7 0 
Interest on Fixed Balance on hand .. 2,745 7 11 
Deposit he 7415 0 
Interest on current 
account a 59 6 10 
TOTAL a Tego line AL ToraL BR Peey iarissl|, oo cp 
Audited and found correct. (Sd). J. H. Macugan, 
(Sd.) P. pm Brnorr, Treasurer. 


15th October, 1922. 
SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 

As the Committee is responsible to the Madras Representative 
Council as well as to the N.M.C. the above report was presented to 
the Annual Meeting of the M.R.C. in August. The following 
supplementary report is now presented to the N.M.C.:— 
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1, Rev. G. E. Phillips, with Mrs. Phillips, has gone to Malabar as 
the representative of the South India United Church. The Commit- 
tee is deeply indebted to the Council of the United Theological 
College, Bangalore, for releasing Mr. Phillips for this important work. 
Progress is being made towards the removal of the misconceptions 
referred to in section 3(a) of the above report. 

2. In accordance with section 4 of the report, statements of the 
needs of the different sections of the former Basel Mission were sent 
to Mr. Oldham. Before receiving them, however, he had already 
taken action, and at a meeting of the Committee held on 22nd Nov., 
the Convener was able to announce that the Directors of the Common- 
wealth Trust Ltd., had kindly made special grants for the year 1923 
amounting to Rs. 60,000. In addition to this the Conference of 
British Missionary Societies had handed over the balance of an emer- 
gency fund raised for the work of the Mission, amounting to £400. 
with the balance on hand at the close of 1922 the total amount avail- 
able would be about Rs. 72,500, which if divided pro rata would vive 
each of the bodies concerned about 43 per cent of its grant for 1922. 
The Committee has made a provisional allotment of the amount, 
reserving about Rs. 5,000, and giving preferential treatment to the 
Pension Funds, the Malabar Christian College, and the National 
Missionary Society. In the case of the other three bodies the 
amount available will amount to about 30 per cent of the previous 
allotment. These bodies have been asked to consider whether there 
are any lands or buildings which may be sold or mortgaged without 
serious detriment to the work, with a view to avoiding the drastic 
reduction which would otherwise be inevitable. 

3. The question of moving Government to permit the return of 
certain German missionaries has been under consideration, and will 
be further considered by the Committee after the meeting of the 
N.M.C., when the Committee hopes to have Mr. Oldbam with it. 

J. H. Macuran, Convener. 


Mr. Gulliford made a statement with regard to the attitude 
of the Wesleyan Mission towards the work they had taken 
over from the former Base] Mission, pointing out difficulties 
that had arisen through a letter from the Government of 
India, requiring that the doctrines and usages of the Church 
whose work had been taken over should be maintained, and 
also through the financial difficulties of the Mission in carrying 
on the work. 

There was some discussion as to the financial condition and 
prospects of the Commonwealth Trust. 

Mr. Oldham made a statement regarding the work done by 
the International Missionary Council in furthering co-opera- 
tion between Missions and Governments, and in securing guaran- 
tees of adequate missionary liberty. It was 
RESOLVED :— 


XVI. () That a vote of thanks be accorded to Mr. Oldham for the 
work he had done on behalf of the Council in the matter of mission- 
ary liberty. 

(2) That the Council thank the Rev. J. H. Maclean for his painstaking 
work in connection with the German Missions Committee, and accept 

the Report. 
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(3) That the German Missions Committee be asked to consider the 
following questions: (1) the statement that the Government of India 
has to guarantee the continuance of the religious doctrines and 
usages of the outgoing mission, and that the Government of India 
will not transfer the property of a German Missionary Society to 
the Society that has undertaken to carry on the work: (2) the 
situation that has arisen in Coorg through the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society declining to make any appropriation of money for carrying 
on the work in that Province. 


(6) Kanarese Evangelical Mission Committee.—The Rev. J. H. 
Maclean presented the Report of the Kanarese Evangelical 
Mission Committee. The Report, which was accepted, is as 
follows :— 


The Committee has met twice during the year, once (informally) 
at Kotagiri in May, and once on the eve of the Annual Meeting of 
the Madras Representative Council. As formerly, the minutes of 
the General Conference of the Mission, and of the District Committees. 
of South Kanara and South Mahratta have been submitted to the 
Committee by circulation for confirmation. 

Until June 1,1922, Rev. W. KE. Tomlinson remained Secretary 
of the Mission and representative of the National Missionary Council. 
Dr. P. de Benoit arrived in India in February and in June took over 
charge of these offices from Mr. Tomlinson. The Committee has put 
on record an expression of its gratitude to Mr. Tomlinson for his ser- 
vices to the Mission, and to the Wesleyan Missionary Society for lend- 
ing his services, as well as those of Mr. Leith for a shorter period. 

The Lausanne Committee continues its efforts to supply the needs 
of the Mission by sending missionaries and making coatributions for 
the work. Since the last report was written six new missionaries have 
heen sent out from Switzerland (including Mme. de Benoit). The 
contributions sent through the Committee have been steadily in- 
creasing, in spite of the financial depression in Switzerland, and the 
urgent demands of other organisations supported by the Christian 
people of that country. 

The subject of restrictions imposed by Government on the return 
of certain missionaries who went on furlough was brought before the 
Government of Madras by Mr. Oldham, and Government has been 
pleased to permit one of them to resume work in the Madras Presi- 
deney. The cases of others will be brought before Government in 
due course. 

The revised Constitution and Rules of Mission and Church, referred . 
to in last report, have how been completed, after careful considera- 
tion by all the bodies concerned, and have been ratified by the 
Committee of Control. They are based on the Constitution and 
Rules in use under the Basel Mission, but make the effort so to 
state the relations of the Mission and the Church as to give the latter 
the fullest opportunity of developing with a view to taking over full 
responsibility ultimately. 

An audited statement of the accounts of the Mission is presented 


herewith. J. H. Mactzan, Convener. 
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SumMary BALANCE SHEET. 


Kanarese Evangelical Mission, 1921. 


Receipts. Expenses. 
Seay as 2 IS; 2A ee 
Bal.inhand:Jan.1 30,132 410 South Kanara Dis- 
National Mission- trict meals Jol o2. © 
aryCouncil .. 90,000 0 0 South Mahratta 
Cash: from Mr. District 3 74,707 11 O 
J.G.  Fritschi’s Passage Account.. 10,772 9 0 
Trav. Account .. 72 8 0 Payments by Gene- 
Lausanne Commit- ral Treasurer for 
tee for ~~ «Dr. Mission: Mada- 
Stokes’ Hospital 27100’ .0 0 napalle Tuber- 
Lausanne Commit- culosis Sanato- 
tee: General rium 350,Tumkur 
Fund .. 81,844 12 0 U.K. Seminary 
Profits of S. Kanara 480, Board of 
Women’s Indus- Trustees (admi- 
trial Work + 1,500 0 0 nistration charg- 
Subscription: Mr. es) 1,000 a2 8a0 Or 0 
Danner ae 35 0 O Mrs. Stokes: Pen- 
Sundry Receipts sion.. at B75. ORO 
per the Secretary 628 14 8 Postage and Bank 
Kasargod Chapel charges ne 22 9 0 
Fund Far 39 0 O Mrs. Stokes: Pen- 
Interest as 573 0:50 sion due by error ‘ 
Cash: Loan (1920) to G.M.C. ae 446 6 8 
repaid by Press 15,000 0 O Balance in hand.. 16,820 1 10 
TOTAL ee 221:925 7 6 Toran Ne 22925 7) 6 
Audited and found correct. (Sd.) W. E. Tomuinson, 
(Sd.) W. H. THorp. General Treasurer, K.#, Mission. 


11th May, 1922. 


(c) Gossner Mission.—The Rev. J. Z. Hodge read to the Coun- 
cil portions of the Report which had been submitted to the 
Bihar and Orissa Council of Missions, and appears in the 
minutes of that body. , 

The Rey. Herbert Anderson having resigned from the Board 
ot Trustees of the Northern India Mission Trust, it was 
RESOLVED :— 


XVII. That the Rev.I. Cannaday be appointeda member of the Trust, 
in the place of the Rev, H. Anderson, resigned. 


(d) Certificates for American Missionaries.—The Secretary re- 
ported that the matter of credentials or certificates for 
American missionaries had been cleared up with the Govern- 
ment of India. It had been agreed that every missionary ofa 
recognised Society, and of pure American birth, should be pro- 
vided with a certificate from the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America, through its Committee of Reference and Coun- 
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sel. This certificate authenticates the missionary as being an 
agent of a recognised Society, and is recognised by Govern- 
ment as meeting the requirements of Memorandum A. These 
certificates have now been sent from America to all those entitled 
to receive them. 


. Committee on Public Questions.—Prof. 8. C. Mukerji 
stated that there was no formal report from the Committee, 
but that he wished to lay before the Council two matters, one 
relating to the proposed Lega] Hand-book, and the other to the 
Indian Christian Marriage Act. In regard to the first matter, 
he felt that unless steps were taken to set free the editer in 
order to get the work accomplished, it would never be finished. 
After discussion, it was 
RESOLVED :— 

XVIII. That application be made to the authorities of Serampore 


College to set tree Prof. Mukerji for three months, to complete the 
compilation of the Legal Hand-book. 


Prof. Mukerji further reported that the Bishop of Bombay, 
whose absence in England in consequence of ill-health all 
deplored, had made approach to the authorities of the Roman 
Catholic Church to discover the probable attitude of that 
Church towards a reform in the Marriage Act. A reply had 
been addressed to Prof. Mukerji, which indicated definite 
opposition, without any grounds being stated beyond satisfac- 
tion with the siatws quo. It was 
RESOLVED :— 


XIX, That the Councilaccept Prof. Mukerji’s report as an interim re- 
port, and authorize Prof, Mukerji and the Bishop of Bombay to con- 
tinue negotiations with the authorities of the Roman Catholic 
Church, in accordance with the resolution passed at the previous 
meeting of the Council, and to report to the Council. 


8. The Secretary reported that the following committees 
had not reported, owing to the fact that in view of impending 
changes in the Council’s method of work, they had been 
appointed very largely pro forma: The Committees on Co- 
operation and Unity, the Indian Church, Medical Missions, 
Women’s Work, ‘femperance, Mass Movements, Industry and 
Agriculture, Young People, Work among Moslems. 


Vil. Finance. 


The Council had heard with the deepest regret of the death 
of Rev. Ray C. Smith, its Treasurer. On the motion of the 
Chairman, ali standing, the following resolution was passed :— 


XxX. This Council desires to place on record its sense of the loss 
that it has sustained in the death of its Treasurer, the Rev. Ray C. 
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Smith. Mr. Ray Smith was Treasurer of the Council from Novem- 
ber, 1920, until the time of his death, and during that period dis- 
charged his duties with great ability and efficiency, while his judg- 
ment on matters relating to the policy of the Council was always 
greatly valued. The loss that has come to the Council through his 
sudden death is one that it shares with the United Provinces Council 
of Missions, of which he was a leading member, and Secretary for two 
years, and with his own Mission, the American Presbyterian Mission, 
with which they desire to express their sympathy in losing one whose 
wise counsel and experience must be very greatly missed. 

The Council learned with pleasure that the Rev. I. Cannaday 
of Ranchi, who had been approached with a view to his taking 
up the Treasurer's work, was willing to do so, and accordingly 
passed the following resolution :— 

XT. That the Rev. I. Cannaday be appointed Treasurer of the Coun- 
cil. 

The Secretary, who had been appointed by the Executive to 
act as temporary Treasurer until the Council should elect a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Ray Smith, reported that it had been impossible 
to get the accounts audited in time for the meeting of Council, 
and asked leave to submit the audited statement of accounts 
to the Executive and after obtaining their approval to include 
them in the published statement of the Proceedings of the 
Council. It was 
RESOLVED :— 

XXII. That the audited statement of the accounts, for the financial 


year ending June 30th, 1922, be submitted to the Executive and in- 
eluded in the published Proceedings of the Council. 


NationaL MissionaRy COUNCIL. 
Statement of Receipts and Payments for the year ended 30th June, 1922. 


Receipts. 
To Balance on July Ist, 1921— Res Aare Ris wALe 
», Bank. . SG i ie 2,854 9 8 
>, Cash... ne ae ae 82 5 9 
——————_ 2,936 15 4 
» Contributions from Great Britain a Herre 7,198 15 7 
,, Contributions from America diate 7,600 7 0 
,, Contribution from Provincial Coun- 
cils :— 
Madras 345 a am 400 0 0 
Bombay ain Sc me 400 0 O 
Punjab 3 ae te 400 0 0 
United Provinces = =a 400 0 0 
Mid-India ae ad we 400 0 0 
Bengal and Assam ae oe 400 0 O 
Behar and Orissa re ve 400 0 O 
Ceylon BS ais bis 400 0 0 
Burma Ve oe ae 400 0 0 
Se BRITO CD) 


Carried over a 21,336 6 0 
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Rs.: Boye: Rs. A. P. 
Brought forward 21,336 6 O 
o Survey Account refund 100 0 0 
ee sy transferred 2,665 13 8 
2,765 18 8 
,, J. H. Oldham refund for Printing 19 4 0 
,, Dr. Macnicol refund 50 0 0 
»» Arbitration a/c transferred Wire ol kan 
3, Bank Interest 58 3 10 
Toran 24. S7igeo. 3S 
Payments. Rs. Av obit RSas ees 
By Secretary :— 
Salary ‘and Rent 2,100 70 30 
Travel 324 2 0 
Office ite 1,657, 103 
Stationery and Pp inting. 223 2-0 
4,304 14 3 
;, National Missionary Council, 1922 Tahoe elon ce 
-,, Standing Committees’ charges :— 
Executive : : 1,483 3 0 
Public Questions 195 8 O 
Women’s Work 21 01.0 
Training Missionaries 109750 
1,716 4 6 
» famine Fund disbursement 491 11 0 
», Malabar Mission (8.1. Seay 310 4 0 
», Printing a 107220 O 
», Audit Fee ni ae 15 0 0 
,, Lreasurer’s Expenses and Bank 5 
charges ; bc “ery 2h iO: 
,, Balance in Bank 8,747 Te 
ms Cash . As 704 11 O 
$5 (Secretary). - 60) 5 7ans 
we 9,512, 10 3 
ToraL 


(Sd.) Witiiam Paton, 
Acting Treasurer. 
Calcutta: 23rd March. 1923. 


24,577 3 3 


Examined and found correct. 
(Sd.) Lovetock & Lmwszs, 


Chartered Accountants, 


Bupa@rr For 1923. 


Budget for 1923. -(Note.—The Budget given on page 13 is 
for 1924) —Mr. J. H. Oldham explained that special arrange- 
ments were being made whereby, pending the final decision as 
to the appointment of full-time officers, sufficient funds would 
be supplied by the Boards in America and Great Britain to 
make possible the appointment of a one full-time Secretary 
for the year 1923. It was decided that the Rev. W. Paton 
should be paid on the same scale as that on which he had been 
paid by the Y.M.C.A, The following Budget was passed :— 
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Income. 


Estimated balance at bank at January Ist 
(exclusive of funds earmarked Young 
People’s Committee, Rs. 1,203-14-6, 
Legal Hand-book, Rs. 1,150) 

Contribution due from Great Britain 

ditto (special) A 

Contribution due from America 

ditto (special) 
Special donations (per J. H. Oldham) 
Contributions from Provincial Councils .. 


Toran we 


Expenditure. 


Secretary’s salary and allowances 
House rent in Calcutta (at Rs. 400) os 
Refund of passages to Y.M.C.A. (part) .. 


Office charges :— Rs. 
Rent (at Rs. 150) i 1,800 
Clerical help (at Rs. 150)... ais 1,800 
Telephone and chaprassi_ .. te 200 


Travel of Secretary 

Printing, stationery and postage : 

Meeting of National hina Council .. 

Indian Conference .. 40 

Meetings of Executive 

Meetings of Committees and travel of 
honorary officers 

Promotion of village education and assist- 
ance to Mr. McKee 

Contingencies 


Toran 


Vill. Council for 1923-4. 


NB oi 
0 0 
iW) 00) 
0 0 


9,560 0 0 
7,500 0 0 
7,500 0 0 
8,000 0 0 
7,500 0 0 
3,000 0 O 
4,000 0 0 


47,060 0 0 


11,000 0 O 
4,800 0 0 
1500 O O 


o 
S 
i=) 
o 
oo°ocecSe 
oD =) oooco oO 


Members elected.—The Secretary reported that the following 
members had been elected by the Provincial Councils, others 
to be elected later in accordance with the new constitution :— 


Madras a .. Miss Macdougall. 
Rev. Dr. J. J. Banninga. 
MnP Oo ehilip: 


Bombay ska see ene Bighs Rev, the Bishop of Bombay. 


Mr. D. S. Sawarkar. 
" Miss oak on. 
Bengaland Assam .. Rev. Dr. Ewan. 


Rev. B. A. Nag. 
Miss Rivett. 


Bihar and Orissa .. The Right Rev. the Bishop of Chota Nagpur. 


Rev. J. Z. Hodge. 
Rev. 8. K. Tarafdar. 
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Mid-India .. .. Rev. D. G. Abbott. 
Rev. Yohan Masih. 
Rev. F. Kilbey. 

Panjab th .. Rev. Dr. J. C. Butcher. 
Rev. J. C. Chatterjee. 
Rev. A. McLeish. 


United Provinces .. Rai A. C. Mukerji Bahadur. 
Canon B. H. P. Fisher. 
Burma nie .. The Right Rev. the Bishop of Rangoon. 


Rev. A. H. Bestall. 

Rev. W. E Wiatt. 
Ceylon ae .. Miss Hornby. 

Mr. S. de Saram. 

Rev. F. L. Bevan. 

The Business Committee, to which the work of nomination 
had been entrusted, made the following nominations for officers 
and Executive :— 

Chairman: The Most Rev. the Metropolitan, Calcutta. 

Vice-Chairman: The Rev. J. R. Chitambar, Lucknow. 

Treasurer: The Rev. I. Cannaday, Ranchi. [Caleusta . 
_ Secretary: The Rev. W. Paton (already appointed). 5, Russell St., 

Haxecutive : The Rev. J. C. Chatterjee, Delhi. 

The Rt. Rev. The Bishop of Dornakal. 

The Rev. J. Z. Hodge, Motihari, Bihar. 
Mrs. Holland. Raipur. 

The Rev. Dr. Howells, Serampore. 

The Rev. J. H. Maclean, Conjeeveram. 
Miss M. Maya Das, Calcutta. 

Rai A. C. Mukerji Bahadur, Benares. 

Prof. 8. C. Mukerji, Serampore. 

P. O. Philip, Esq., Madras. 

The Rev. Bishop J. W. Robinson, Bombay. 
The Rev. Dr. F. H. Russell, Indore, and the officers. 

It was 
RESOLVED :— 

XXIII. That these nominations be accepted. 


It was further recommended that four Committees be cun- 
stituted as follows, the first mentioned in each case to act as 
Convener :— 


Public Questions: Prof S.C. Mukerji, Prof. J.R. Banerjea, the Rt. 
Rev. the Bishop of Bombay, the Rev. H. Gulliford, the Rev. J.Z. 
Hodge, Prof. R. Sirajuddin, Dewan Bahadur W.L. Venkataramiah. 

German Missions: The Rev. J.H. Maclean, Rev. Dr. Aberly, Mr. 
J.D. Asirvatham, Dr. P. de Benoit, the Rev. J. Bittmann, Rev. 
J.H. Dickson, Mr. M.S. Gnanaprakasam. Rev. H. Gulliford, Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Heuman, Rev. J.S.M. Hooper, Dr. L.P. Larsen, the Rev. 
D.G.M. Leith, the Rev. V. McAuley, The Rev. W.E.H. Organe, Mr. 
P.O» Philip, Rev. G E. Phillips. 

Kanarese Evangelical Mission Comméttee: Rev. J.H. Maclean, Dr. 
Aberly, Rev. J. Bittmann, Rev. H. Gulliford, Rev. D.G.M. Leith, 
Mr. P.O. Philip, Dr. P. de Benoit, (Secretary.) 

Christian Education; Rev. J.H. Maclean, Rt. Rev. the Bishop 0! 
Madras, Miss Macdougall, Rev. J.D. Asirvatham, Rev. J.E. Neill, 
Mr. K.T. Paul, Mr. W.J, McKee. 
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It was recommended that in view of the reorganisation of the 
National and Provincial Councils the co-option in accordance 
with Art. IV (2) be made by the Executive after the Provincial 
Councils have made their elections under Art. IV, (1) but that 
the following persons whose services are desired as officers, mem- 
bers of Executive or conveners of Committees be co-opted by 
the Council now :—the Most Rev. the Metropolitan, the Rev. 
J.R. Chitambar the Rev. I. Cannaday, the Rt. Rev. the Bishop 
of Dornakal, the Rev. Bishop Robinson, Miss Maya Das, Mrs. 
Holland, Dr. Howells, the Rev. D.G@.M. Leith, Prof. S.c. 
Mukerji, the Rev. J.H. Maclean, the Rev. Dr. Griswold, the 
Rev. F.H. Russell, Mr K.T. Paul. 

RESOLVED :— 

XXIV. That the nominations be accepted, with the proviso that the 
Rev- D.G.M. Leith on his return from furlough be appointed Con- 
vener of the German Missions Committee and of the Kanarese 
Bvangelical Mission Committee, and that the Convener of the Prov- 


incial Educational Committees, Councils or Unions, be appointed 
corresponding members of the Christian Education Committee. 


IX. Miscellaneous. 


1. The ‘‘ Harvest Field.’’—It was reported that the proprie- 
tors of the Harvest Field were still willing to hand over the paper 
to the National Council; that the paper was self-supporting ; 
and that the proprietors, the Wesleyan Mission, were willing 
to hand it over without the small deficit which had accumulated 
during the war. It was 
RESOLVED : — 


XXV. That the Council expresses its appreciation of the services ren- 
dered by the HARVEST FIELD and thanks its different editors, 
especially the Rev. H. Gulliford; that it gratefully accepts the offer 
of the proprietors to hand over the paper to the National Christian 
Council, and that it invites the Rev. Dr. Macnicol, Mr. J.S. Hoyland, 
and the Rev. D. A. Yardi to form the Editorial Committee of the 
journal, which is to be the official organ of the Council. 


2. Location of Office.—Discussion took place on the ques- 
tion whether, in view of the expense of rents in Calcutta, steps 
should not be taken to move the office of the Council to some 
other centre. It was 
RESOLVED :— 

XXXVI. That the Executive Committee be requested to take steps to 
remove the office of the Secretary of the Council to some place less 
expensive than Calcutta, as soon as possible. 

3. Next Meeting of the Council, —It was 
RESOLVED :— 

XXVII. That the Executive Committee be empowered to arrange the 
date and place of the next meeting of the Council. 
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4. International Missionary Council :—It was reported 
that the International Missionary Council is to meet in England 
in July, 1923, and that steps should be taken to fill the three 
places on it which are reserved for the nominees of the National 
Missionary Council. Of these two must be Indians. It was 
RESOLVED :— 

XXVIII. That the Executive Committee be empowered to make suit- 


able nominations after due enquiries as to who are likely to be in 
England at the time of the meeting of the I. M. C. 


5. Christian Weekly Journal.—The Secretary reported that 
attempts to carry through the scheme of maintaining a weekly 
journal by the joint support of the Bombay Guardian Trust, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the Y.M.C.A., had proved 
unavailing, and the Bombay Guardian Trust had decided to 
make the venture themselves. They had entrusted the matter 
to Mr. Joseph Taylor of Calcutta, and he had gathered a 
Committee similar to that which would have controlled the 
joint paper had it been undertaken. The paper was called the 
Guardian, and had precisely the same aims and objects as had 
been agreed upon the negotiations regarding the joint paper. 
Its objective was not solely the Christian community, but 
the English-reading public in general. He asked for the sup- 
port of the Council members on behalf of this new under- 
taking. 


6. India Sunday School Union.—The I.8.8.U. having 
requested the Council to appoint members of its Committee in 
place of Miss Ruttle and Dr. Parker, it was 
RESOLVED : 


RXIX. That Mrs. Holland and Prof. H. R. Hamley should be asked to 
serve on the General Committee of the I.8.8.U. 


7. The Salvation Army.—The Secretary read a letter 
from the Bengal and Assam Council of Missions, drawing atten - 
tion to the difficulties that had arisen in Bengal and Assam 
owing to the activities of the Salvation Army and its unwill- 
ingness to recognise the spheres of action of other Missions, 
and urging that steps should be taken to put the matter 
before General Bramwell Booth during his visit to India. It 
was 
RESOLVED :— 


XXX. That a letter be sent to General Bramwell Booth, drawing his 
attention to the seriousness of the situation which had arisen in 
connection with the activities of the Salvation Army, and urging that 
the authorities of the Salvation Army should reconsider their policy 
of standing aloof from the Provincial and National Councils. 
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8. Reports of Provincial Councils.—-It was 
RESOLVED :—— 


XXXI. That the reports of the Provincial Councils be taken as read, 
and appended to the Proceedings of the Council. 


g. The Secretary read the following cable which had been 
received from the Foreign Mission Conference of North 
America :—Foreign Missions Conference in session Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, greets Indian Christian Council. First Thes- 
salonians Chapter one verses two and three.’ It was 
RESOLVED :— 

XXXII. That the Secretary be authorised to send a suitable reply. 


10. Votes of Thanks.—The Chairman proposed votes of 
thanks to the following :— 

Mr. J. H. Oldham, for coming to India for a second winter 
and ‘or the great help he had given throughout the delibera- 
tions of the Council ; 

the Rev. and Mrs. T. H. Cashmore. for their uniform kind- 
ness and courtesy as host and hostess ; 

the Rev. and Mrs. I. Cannaday, and the Rev. and Mrs. H. R. 
Spangler, for generously placing their cars at the disposal of the 
Council, and for other services ; 

Mrs. de Silva, for her care and consideration in looking after 
the catering arrangements. 

Thanks were also accorded to the Chairman and the Secre- 
tary for their services. 

After prayer, the Metropolitan pronounced the Blessing, and 
the Council separated. 


(Sd.) Foss Catcurra, Chairman. 
(Sd.) Writiam Paton, Secretary. 


Appendix I. 


CONFERENCE OF INDIAN CHRISTIANS 
Ranchi, January 3-8. 1923. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The proposals for reorganising the National Missionary Council on the 
basis of the representation of the Indian Churches as well as the mission- 
ary bodies together with the plan for a group of whole-time officers was 
laid before the Conference by Mr. J. H. Oldham and fully discussed. The 
Conference unanimously resolved to record its warm approval of the con- 
stitutional changes proposed, and its hope that definite provision would be 
made that not less than half the members of the new Council should be 
Indians. Further, it unanimously approved of the proposed appointment 
of secretaries and registered its desire to co-operate in bringing the plans 
into effect. 


Resolutions on Finance. 

1. Asum of about Rs. 75,000 will be required if there are four whole- 
time secretaries. If there are to be four secretaries, two at least should 
be Indians. 

2. The Conference believes that the contribution to the Budget of the 
the National Christian Council from Indian sources should be at least 
Rs. 5,000 and its members undertake to do all in their power to secure 
this amount. The Conference believes further that every effort should be 
made to increase this contribution as rapidly as possible. 

3. This should be raised : 

(a) through the delegates present in this Conference, by their 
personal donation as well as by their undertaking to raise 
funds from their friends. 

(6) through the Churches which can be interested in the scheme, 
by Sunday offertories and by direct contributions if feasible. 


4. The Indian members of the National Missionary Council should be 
requested to form themselves into a Continuation Committee with power 
to co-opt for the purpose of immediate and future propaganda work and 
also for the purpose of raising funds. 


The Conference appointed three Committees 


(a) on Christian Education ; 
(6) on Public Questions ; 
(c) on the Indian @xpression of Christianity. 


The resolutions passed by the Conference on the reports of these Com- 
mittees are as follows :— 

Public Questions.—This Conference of Indian Christians, oe 
the different Provinces of India, after discussing the attitude of Christian- 
ity to public questions resolves : 

1. Lhat Swaraj, Nationalism, or Self-determination helps the self- 
realisation of a people, that it is consistent with the Christian religion 
and helpful to the Christian life. 

2. That it is the duty of the Christian Church in India to enrich the 
aspirations of Indians towards Swaraj with the spirit of Christ. 
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3. That Christian bodies and organisations should definitely take 
up the study of public questions and undertake social service so as to help 
both Christians and non-Christians. The following list of subjects is 
suggested. (The list is not intended to be exhaustive.) Education and 
citizenship, sanitation and health, temperance, commercialised vice and 
rescue work, gambling, prison reform, opium traffic, Indian emigration, 
treatment of Indians in the British colonies and dominions, conditions of 
labour in India, intercommunal and trade disputes. 


Indian Expression of Christianity,—This Conference resolves that: 


1. Inorder to give Indian expression to Christianity Indian leader- 
ship is essential. 

2. Recognising that certain factors, both internal and external, have 
hitherto stood in the way of churches in India giving fullest expression to 
Christianity according to Indian genius, this Conference urges upon all 
the Churches the necessity for the thorough study of this question and 
suggests the formations of groups in different centres for the purpose of 
interpreting Christ to India, in worship, evangelisation, education, litera- 
ture and social service. It further reeommends to the National Christian 
Council that it should devote attention to the subject. 

3. This Conference suggests to the National Christian Council that it 
is desirable that they create a centre of theological learning and seek to 
secure a select group of Indian thinkers who will devote themselves to 
the interpretation of Christianity in terms of Indian thought. 


Christian Education. 

1. (a) That the policy of Christian education in India shall be the 
building up of the Indian Church as well as the imparting of 
Christian education to the non-Christians. 

(6) That at present the resources in men and money available in 
the mission field are thinly diffused and that in the interests of 
efficiency these resources should be concentrated upon a 
smaller number of institutions. 

(c) That a survey of missionary educational work in each of the 
Provinces be made as soon as possible in order to find out how 
best this could be done. 


2. That in the opinion of this Conference the residential system is of 
great educational value in schools and colleges and that it should be in- 
troduced wherever possible in middle schools and high schools or inter- 
mediate colleges. It is further of opinion that the residential system in 
case of middle or high schools should be of the type of small hostels or 
homes where the residential teachers may be in loco parentis to the pupils. 

3. In the matter of education for Christian boys and girls it is desir- 
able that schools should be predominantly Christian in strength. This 
Conference considers that in the case of high schools and intermediate 
colleges there should be in addition to the Christian pupils a minority of 
non-Christians and suggests that in the case of middle and primary 
schools it should be considered whether some of them should not be ex- 
clusively for Christians. ’ 

4, This Conference, while appreciating the efforts of missionary bodies 
in educating the children of Indian Christians, is of the opinion that such 
education has not always fitted those boys and girls to discharge their 
duties adequately as useful members of their homes and of society, and 
suggests that the common life of the school and curriculum should be 
more closely related to the environment of the pupil, and should be cal- 
culated to fit them to their homes and society. 

5. It is the opinion of this Conference that in order to secure the 
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proper atmosphere in the Christian schools it is desirable that the staff 
should be at least predominantly Christian, and that the greatest care 
should be taken to secure teachers who are in complete sympathy with 
the ideals of the institution. 

6. This Conference is of opinion that adequate attention should bo 
given to the very important questions of dieting and medical examina- 
tion of students in Christian schools and that wherever possible a trained 
physical director should be employed on the staff at every residential 
school. The Conference recommends that these questions be taken up 
by the Secretary of the National Christian Council. 

7. This Conference recognised that the resolutions it has already 
passed can be carried into effect only through the co-operation in Chris- 
tian education of a large number of Christian graduates. At the same 
time we recognise that service in Christian institutions in many cases 
presents to Indian Christian graduates certain difficulties such as salary 
inadequate to genuine needs, fear that independent expression of opinion 
will be penalised, opposition on the part of Christian workers to their sons 
taking up the same work, and a common lack of the spirit of fellowship 
both between Indian and non-Indian workers and among the Indian 
workers themselves. 

We therefore recommend that in order to secure the maximum useful- 
ness of Christian schools and colleges and the hearty co-operation in them 
of Indian Christian graduates, they should be encouraged to join, if 
possible in groups, on the basis of fellowship with those that are already 
in the service, both Indian Christians and foreigners, and that they be 
given full scope to make their contribution in the determination of the 
policy and programme of such institutions. We are glad to know of 
experiments that are being made along these lines and desire that Indian 
Christians should co-operate in making them a success. 


Appendix I. 


REPORT FOR 1922 OF THE BENGAL AND ASSAM 
REPRESENTATIVE COUNCIL OF MISSIONS. 


The Secretary of the Council, the Rev. A. W. Young, returned from 
furlough during the year but through pressure of other work felt com- 
pelled to resign the Secretaryship. The Acting Secretary, Mr. C. S. 
Paterson was appointed Secretary. Mr. Paterson resigned in December 
and the Rev. Dr. Geo. Ewan was appointed to the post. 

The Committees of the Council have been more or less active during 
the year and the net result has been some solid work accomplished. 

The Survey Committee completed the figures for the statistical returns 
of this area as far as they were able to gather them. At the earnest 
request of the Rev. A. McLeish these figures were sent to be printed. 
The Committee recognise that there are many omissions due to faulty 
returns but they feel that the figures give at least an approximate idea 
of the work, strength and diverse operations of the Christian forces in 
the area and are probably as complete as it is humanly possible to make 
them at any one time. 

The Committee on Higher Education report that no progress has been 
made in the problems of a United High School and of higher theological 
training during the year. This Committee separately and jointly with 
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the Committee on Primary and Industrial Education considered the 
question of an Educational Council for this area. A recommendation 
from their joint meeting that such a Council be formed was presented to 
the Provincial Council and referred back to them for the preparation of a 
detailed scheme. 

Under the auspices of the Primary and Industrial Education Commit- 
tee a vacation school for Primary school teachers was held at Bishtupur 
during the Puja holidays. Forty-five teachers were present for ten days 
representing six Missions. Half the expense was met by the fees 
charged and half was shared by the Missions participating. The school 
was most successful and plans have been made to hold another one just 
atter Easter of next year. 

The scheme proposed at the last Council meeting for the employment 
of two men to give their whole time to developing Christian Literature in 
Bengal and Assam failed to receive any support from the Missions 
approached and had tobe abandoned. Lack of funds was the chief rea- 
son given for the refusals. A grant from the Indian Literature Fund of 
the N.M.C. has been obtained which will make possible the publication of 
two books in Bengali—a Life of St. Paul and the College St. Mark. The 
question of the publication in Bengali of the magazine, ‘‘ The Treasure 
Chest’ by the Literature Committee of the Council was referred back to 
the Committee for further investigation. 

At the request of the N.M.C. an investigation into the extent to which 
Missions are carrying on direct work amongst the Moslems was made and 
the Committee reports that with one or two notable exceptions no special- 
ised work is being done. The Council passed a resolution drawing the 
attention of the Missions in the Provinces to this fact. 

The Medical Missions Committee have been working on an average 
height-weight table for Bengali boys and girls, a standard dietary for 
' schools and a system of drill and breathing exercises as a prophylactic 
against consumption. They hope to have definite results to report later. 

Much of the Executive Committee’s time as the Committee on Co- 
operation and Unity has been taken up in using their friendly offices in 
several cases of Comity. It is a matter of great regret that so far none 
of these have been settled. The Council m taking action on one of these 
cases has suspended one of the Missions concerned irom membership on 
the Council. It is hoped that the other cases may soon be settled to the 
mutual satisfaction of the parties concerned, : 

The Executive Committee very carefully considered the suggestions of 
the Poona meeting of the N.M.C. ve the formation of a Christian Council 
in Bengal and Assam. They drew up a statement embodying their 
views on the matter and sent it to all the Church bodies and Missions in 
Bengal and Assam for consideration. Subsequently the Churches were 
invited to send fifteen representatives to confer with an equal number of 
representatives of the Council about the matter. This Conference was 
held at the time of the Annual Meeting of the Council and it recommended 
the formation of such a Christian Council and drew up the objects, func- 
tions, composition and finance for its constitution. This report was then 
considered by the Council and resolutions were passed approving it, with 
some minor alterations. This will now be sent to the Churches and Mis- 
sions and it is hoped that the formation of the new Council will speedily 
take place. 

No action was taken by the Council in regard to the Poona resolutions 
on officers for the N.M.C. as it wss brought to the attention of the Coun- 
cil that the proposals bad undergone radical changes. The Council there- 
fore felt that it was inadvisable to make recommendations on the ori- 
ginal proposals. 
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Tho Treasurer reported that the finances were in a healthy condition 
due to the payment of a number of long outstanding arrears in subscrip- 
tions. 

The delegates to the National Missionary Council were appointed as 
follows :— 


Dr. G. Ewan ae ae ahs One year. 
Rev. B. A. Nag .. ds ste Two years. 
Miss B. H. Rivett 98 ae Three years. 


C. S. PatTERson, 
Honorary. Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE BIHAR AND ORISSA REPRESENTA- 
TIVE COUNCIL OF MISSIONS FOR 1922. 


The main concern of the Council during the year has been the drafting 
of a new Constitution. The Executive Committee took the matter in 
hand and drew upa scheme setting out the proposed changes and indicat- 
ing how these would affect representation in the new Council. This 
scheme was considered in detail at the Annual Meeting of the Counc’! held 
in Ranchi, October 11-13, and approved after discussion and amendment. 
The now Constitution follows the spirit if not the letter of the Poona Re- 
solutions and ensures a more representative and authoritative expression 
of the Christian opinion and interests of the Province than was possible 
under the old order. 

The Council deprecates the proposal to give statutory numerical re- 
presentation to any particular section of the Christian Community on the 
Council, either National or Provincial, and while favourable to the crea- 
tion of a group of National Council officers thinks that not more than 
three should be appointed at present. 

The outstanding features of the Annual Meeting were :— 

1. A comprehensive and illuminating Report on the recent Missionary 
Survey of the Province drawn up by the Rey. A. G. Atkins. Impressed 
by the facts the Council resolved on action along the following lines :— 


(1) In view of the deplorable lack of workers to recommend to the 
Missions and Churches that a strong appeal be made for more 
workers and to emphasise in this connection the importance of 
utilizing the services of voluntary helpers. A Sub-Committee 
was appointed to see this matter through. 

(2) Recognizing the need for more trained pastors, evangelists, deacon- 
nesses, and biblewomen and the desirability of formulating 
and carrying through some United Training Scheme appoints a 
Sub-Committee to investigate and report to next meeting of the 
Council. 

(3) That as the time seems ripe for a United Evangelistic Campaign 
among the English speaking people of the Province remits to 
a Sub-Committee to consult the Missions and Churches interested 
and carry through if possible such a campaign under the sanction 
of the Council. 


2. The Third Annual Report of the Advisory Board of the G.H.L. 
Mission, submitted by the Secretary, the Rev. I. Cannaday, was another 
illuminating document. It was a record of difficult work patiently done, 
and left with the Council the cheering impression that the day of full 
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autonomy, if still distant, was drawing appreciably nearer. The follow- 
ing. quotation reveals in some measure the service being rendered to their 
brethren in Chota Nagpur by the American Lutherans—‘‘ The net cost to 
the National Lutheran Council in America of financing the work of the 
Advisory Board during the year was Rs. 81,934.” There is a still higher 
debt in the devoted personal service of Mr. and Mrs. Cannaday and Mr. 
and Mrs. Spangler lent for this important work by the Guntur Mission. 
We have here a happy object lesson in Christian Co-operation. Two 
important actions of the Advisory Board have to be noted. 


(1) A local vacancy occurring in its membership Mr. D. M. Panna, B.A. 
M.L.C., a Lutheran was appointed with the cordial approval of 
Council. 

(2) In accordance with the wish of the autonomous Church the Board 
made a move to get Government’s permission for a deputation of 
two former German missionaries to visit Chota Nagpur and study 
the whole situation. 

The relations of the Advisory Board with the Board of Trustees 
the Church Council and other august bodies were described as 
friendly. 


3. Another Report that impressed the Council and moved it to action 
was a ‘‘ Report on the Progress of the Co-operative Credit Movement in 
Bihar and Orissa ‘‘ presented by the Rev. J. Jardine, Convener of the 
Standing Committee on Co-operative Credit. It is significant of our 
changed angle of vision that the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: ‘‘ That this Council recognizing the value of the Co-operative 
Movement as a branch of Christian Social Service recommends that all 
Societies working in the Province give this movement an acknowledged 
place among their missionary activities and encourage their missionary 
and other Christian workers to establish and develop the movement in 
their districts and further to train at least one worker for the definite 
work of organising and supervising Co-operative Societies.” 

The following Standing Committees reported to purpose :—Education 
Christian Conventions, Indian Church, Temperance, Women’s Work, 
Literature and Work among Young People. Arising out of these Reports 


and the accompanying discussions the Council committed itself cheer- 
fully to— 


(1) The furtherance of the scheme for an Inter-Mission Vocational 
School in Siwan, Saran District. 3 

(2) The promotion of Christian Conventions in the Province. 

(3) The necessity of making provision for the spiritual oversight of 
isolated Christian families. 

(4) Total Prohibition as the ultimate and Local Option as the imme- 
diate goal of temperance effort in India. 

(5) The necessity of shepherding the Christian young men who go to the 
Industrial contres for work and training by providing suitable 
Hostel accommodation. 


A notable feature of the discussions was the emphasis laid on co-opera- 
tive effort and the genuine desire on the part of the members to devise 
ways and means of giving effect to this admirable sentiment. 

In the absence of a Report from the Public Questions Committee the 
Council was happily inspired to send a message of good-will to Dr. J. H. 
Jowett of London wishing him God-speed in his campaign against war. 
A delightful reply shows how much the message was appreciated. 

The suggestion that the N.M.C. be invited to hold its next Annual 
Meetings in Ranchi was received with acclamation and the invitation 
telegraphed enthusiastically forthwith to the President. We count it an 
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honour to house the National Council within our borders, all the more 
since it has been long in coming. This is its firet visit to Bihar and 
Orissa. 

Devotional services were held morning and evening during the Council 
sessions ; and the fact that they were held in the Cathedral Church was 
in keeping with the spirit making for unity that marked the meetings 
throughout. 
a Respectfully submitted, 

J. Z. Hoven, 


Honorary Secretary. 


REPORT FOR 1922 OF THE BOMBAY REPRESENTA- 
TIVE COUNCIL OF MISSIONS. 


The Council at its meeting in September unanimously approved the 
general lines of the draft constitution for the National Christian Council, 
and welcomed the proposal for a secretarial group of five, provided that 
the cest of the scheme does not lead to the curtailment of existing work on 
the field (the last clause, from the word ‘ provided,’ being added by a 
majority vote of 19 to 16, the rest being carried nem. con.). _The proposal 
of the N.M.C. for a change in the character of the Provincial Councils was 
also approved, and a new constitution for the Bombay Council, in 
accordance with the Poona proposal, was adopted by the Council. 

Language School.—This was held during March, April and May at 
Mahableshwar, when 65 students registered. During the year 20 can- 
didates were declared to have passed their second examination, and 
30 their first examination. 

Salaries in Mission Schools.—A committee of the Education Board is 
considering an interim report on the possibility of a uniform standard 
of salaries for teachers in Mission schools. 

Bombay Prostiiution.—In view of possible legislation on the lines of the 
Bombay Prostitution Report, which would result in large numbers of 
women being turned out of the closed houses, the Public Questions. 
Committee is watching for the most suitable moment for action in 
relation to Government, and Missions and Churches are being invited 
to help. 

Amended Christian Marriage Act.—The Council resolved to recommend 
that in an Amended Christian Marriage Act: (1) it is desirable to retain 
the present minimum permissible age; (2) that the marriage of a man 
with his deceased wife's sister and of a woman with the husband of her 
deceased sister should not be placed in the Table of Prohibited Degrees. 
Any Church can make such prohibition in its own ecclesiastical law. 

Marathi Literature —The following books and pamphlets have been 
published during the year :— 

Clayton’s Graded Bible Lessons, Book 2. 

Marathi Language Study, a Lecture by Rev. S. B. Lotlikar. 

The Story of Bamboo. 

What Does Our God Want? by Rev. Dr. R.A. Hume. 

Twenty-four Bible Studies for Mass Movement Workers, by Coorge 
and May ingram, and Rev. Robert John. a 

Village Sunday School, by E. A. Annett. 

Shorter Catechism, Revised edition. 


Other works are in preparation. 
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Gujarat, Literature.—The following books and pamphlets have been 
published during the year: 


Manhood of the Master, by Fosdick. 

Twenty-four Bible Studies for Mass Movement Workers, by G. and M, 
Ingram, and R. John. 

The Prophet and the Leper, by A. L. O. E. 


Among books in preparation are the following :— 
Meaning cf Prayer, by Fosdick. 
Meaning of Service, by Fosdick. 
What a Young Boy ought to know, by Stall. 
The Practice of the Presence of God. 
Chandra Lila. 
Graded Bible Lessons, Book 1, by Clayton. 
Sadhu Sundar Singh, by Mrs. Parker. 
A Bible Text Dictionary, by Rev. Ramsingh Kahandas. 
Our Lord’s Teaching, by Dr. James Robertson. 
The Alcohol Menace to India, by Dr. E. Landon. 
Ahmed Shah’s Decision, by Miss L. Marston. 
Amir Ali’s Vision, by Miss L. Marston. 


It is calculated that at least Rs. 5,000 a year will be required for the 
salaries of the Literature Missionary and his Indian assistant and for the 
remuneration of authors and translators, and the Council has recom- 
mended Missions to urge their Home Boards to make special and liberal 
grants for this purpose. 

Temperance Work.—A monthly temperance supplement has been added 
to the Marathi pericdical Dnyanodaya, and thse Giwarat Temperance News 
is published quarterly at the Mission Press, Surat. Plans were laid for a 
Temperance Conference at Nadiad. Evidence was given by members of 
the Committee to the Government Committee on Excise, and representa- 
tions were made to Government urging the importance of providing more 
adequate temperance instruction, especially in primary schools. 

Tuberculosis Sanatorium.—Application has been made to the Legislative 
Council, supported by the Sargeon General, for a grant-in-aid of one lac 
of rupees to be included in next year’s budget for the establishment of a 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium. 

Union Mission Hospital for Bombay.—A committee has been appointed 
to report to next year’s Council on proposals for a Union Mission 
Hospital for Bombay. 

The Rev. J. Mckenzie acted as Secretary after the departure on 
furlough of the Rev. J. F. Edwards, who is expected to return in April, 
1923. 


REPORT FOR 1922 OF THE BURMA REPRESENTATIVE 
COUNCIL OF MISSIONS. 


Survey of the Field. Not much has yet been accomplished in the way 
of making a survey of Burma. Rev. Gordon, the present Secretary of the 
Committee, is working hard to get statistics by districts and may have 
something more definite to report later on. 

Christian Education. An effort is being made to get Government to 
simplify its scheme of medical examinations for aided schools and to 
reduce the cost of same to mission bodies. 

Christian Literature. (1) With the grant of Rs. 900, received from the 
Literature Committee of the National Council, the publication of Rev. 
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Whitehead’s book, The Life of Our Lord, in Burmese, has been taken in 
hand. (2) In order to prevent duplication of effort, the Burma Council 
and the Christian Literature Society have made an arrangement where- 
by the C.L.S. agrees to make the Chairman of our Literature Committee 
the Chairman of its Publication Committee, and we, on our part, agree to 
appoint as members of our Literature Committee the members of the 
C.L.S. Publication Committee. 

Young People’s Work. The municipality has been approached on the 
subject of public playgrounds. If sufficient public sentiment can he 
aroused on the subject, it is thought by some that action on the part of the 
municipality can be secured. 

Public Questions. (1) The municipality was approached during the year 
with a view to getting the age limit of children putting things in pawn 
raised, and a notice was received recently from the Secretary of the muni- 
cipality, saying that the age had been raised from 10 to 16 years. (2) A 
special Sub-Committee on Temperance which is under the Public Questions 
Committee, was appointed in response to the request contained in Resolu- 
tion 14 of the National Council. (3) The question of gambling at race 
courses is now under consideration and a carefully prepared resolution cn 
the subject has been circulated to all members of the Council for con- 
‘sideration. 

Training of Missionaries. (1) A Committee has been appointed to draw 
up rules for the examinations of missionaries in the Karen language. (2) 
Two examinations for candidates studying Burmese were held. The first 
was on October 20 and 21, 1921. The second was on May 26 and 27, 1922. 
At the former, seven candidates appeared for the Elementary Examina- 
tion, four of whom passed. Three appeared for the Intermediate and two 
passed. At the second examination, seven appeared for the Elementary 
and five passed. ‘’wo appeared for the Intermediate and bath passed. 
(3) A course of reading in Buddhism for the new missionaries for the first 
year, has been prepared. It is very elementary and is intended to ac- 
quaint new missionaries with Buddhism as we have it in Burma. This 
course is found in the Highth Annual Report, 1922, on page 12. 

Revised Constitution. The Constitution of the Council has been revised 
to bring it into line with the proposed new Constitution of the National 
Council, in so far as that provided for a larger representation of indigenous 
Christians. This Constitution will come into operation after the National 
Council has finally approved of the draft Constitution put up at the 
Poona Conference. 


REPORT FOR 1921-22 OF THE CEYLON REPRESENTA- 
TIVE COUNCIL OF MISSIONS. 


The Executive Committee of this Council has met four times during 
the year and the Council has met twice. At the first meeting of the year 
the present Secretary asked to be relieved of his duties as Secretary, but 
as no one could be found to take up the Secretaryship, he consented to 
continue in office for another year. 

On March 27 the Council had the pleasure of meeting Mr. J. H. Oldham. 
It was regretted by all that Mr. Oldham had only an hour to spend with 
the Council as he had to leave for the East earlier than had been expect- 
ed. 

The Ceylon Sunday School Union referred to in my last report was 
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constituted during the year and a full-time Secretary appointed. The 
C.S.8.U. is affiliated to the W.S.S.A; but affiliation with the Indian 
Sunday School Union may be considered after the I.8.8.U. has been for- 
mally re-constructed. The C.S.8.U. is controlled by a Governing Board 
representative of affiliated bodies on the Ceylon Representative Council 
of Missions. 

Most of the various Standing Committees of the Council have met re- 
gularly during the year and their findings have been submitted to the 
Council. 

The Committee on Survey submitted its final report on March 9 and it 
was decided that the report be sent to the heads of the vacious Constitu- 
ent Bodies for careful consideration and any other action they consider 
necessary in the interests of the Christian Church in Ceylon. 

The Committee on Education gave its attention to co-operation in 
educational work. The principal matter discussed was the formation of 
a Christian Hostel for students attending the Ceylon University College. 
With the co-operation of the Y.M.C.A. the Hostel was opened by Princi- 
pal Marrs in October last. The initial and running expenses are met by 
grants from the Ceylon Government and from the Constituent Bodies of 
the Council. Efforts had been made during the last two years to secure 
permission for representatives of the Constituent Bodies to visit their 
students attending the Government Training College, but without avail. 
The question was again taken up after the arrival of the new Director of 
Education. With the approval of the Director and the Principal of the 
Training College, an arrangement has been arrived at that entirely meets 
the wishes of the constituent bodies concerned. 

The Literature Committee has had before it several important matters, 
but owing to the lack of funds nothing much of a practical nature 
has been accomplished. A revised ‘‘ Programme of Advance”’ was drawn 
up and submitted to the N.M.C., and a promise of financial assistance has 
been received. The question of a Sinhalese Christian Newspaper formed 
a subject of earnest discussion. In view of the present vigorous Bud- 
dhist propaganda carried on by the press, the Committee was impressed 
with the urgency of the need of a Sinhalese Newspaper which would 
record life in Ceylon from the avowedly Christian standpoint. The 
Sinhalese Christians are at a considerable disadvantage as they are 
largely dependent upon Sinhalese Newspapers that are either strongly 
biased against Christianity or that give little or no space to Christian 
work and Christian ideals. The Council is now making an urgent appeal 
for financial assistance with a view to establishing a weekly paper early 
next year. Y 

A Temperance and Social Welfare Committee was formed during 
-the year. This Committee has met twice and has drawn up a de- 
tailed plan of work which includes the following matters: (1) Study of 
the whole field within and without the Churches and of what is be- 
ing done to occupy it; possible lines of advance and points of agreement. 
(2) Promotion of co-operation among Christian bodies in temperance 
work, especially in educational temperance. (3) Work through Watch 
Committees, following Local Option campaigns, to put down illicit sales 
of liquor. (4) To represent the Churches to Government on special 
cecasions. Arrangements are to be made for the holding of a large 
temperance Conference for the purpose of unitedly discussing important 
matters which come under the purview of this Committee. ‘ 

The Propaganda Committee has considered plans for carrying on 
propaganda work effectively. Three methods were decided upon and 
are being given effect to, viz.— Lantern Lectures, Suitable Literature and 
Courses of Public Lectures. 
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‘The Re-Union Committee has not met during the year. 

The Committee on Animistic Practices in Ceylon has drawn up a 
programme of work and is collecting material from a wide area. 

Our delegates to the next meeting of N.M.C. are, Rev. F. L. Beven, 
M.A., Mr. 8. de Saram and Miss C. B. Hornby. 


December 5th, 1922. Tuos. GRACIE, 


Honorary Secretary. 


REPORT FOR 1922 OF THE MADRAS REPRESENTA- 
TIVE COUNCIL. 


The meeting of the Council was held on August !7,and 18,1922. Its time 
was chiefly taken up with matters of organization. The Poona Resolu- 
tions had already been approved by the Executive in February. They 
were referred by the Executive to Hill Conferences for discussion. With 
the action of these Hill Conferences before it, the Council in August took 
the action which has already been referred to the Council through its 
Executive Committee, in the following resolutions: — : 


I. That the Constitution of the Provincial Council should be so 
changed as to ensure the effective representation of Churches as well 
as of Missionary Bodies. 


If. That the Madras Representative Council heartily accepts the 
principlo of the Constitution of the National Christian Council (IV. 
Membership), namely, that not less than one half of the representa- 
tives from Provincial Councils to the National Christian Council 
should be Indians, but regrets the use of phraseology which suggests 
racial distinctions. This Council therefore reeommends that both 
1 and 2 of No. IV should be amended by some such phrase as ‘ shall 
be representative of Churches and indigenous Christian organizations ” 
in the place of ‘ shall be Indians.’ 


III. That the name of the Council should be the National Chris- 
tian Council and that each Provincial Council should be called the 
Representative Christian Council. 


IV. That 4 be changed to read that “the only bodies entitled to 
determine the policy of the Missions and Churches are the Missions 
and Churches themselves.’ 


V. That there should be appointed by the National Christian 
Council a Secretarial Group whose duties should be similar to those 
performed by Me. J.. H. Oldham and his associates at Edinburgh 
House. 

An amendment to this was proposed ‘That the Madras Re- 
presentative Council agrees to the proposal of five officers to 
serve the National Christian Council and the Provincial Councils, 
suggesting, however, that one of the five shall be located in the 
Madras Provincial Area and act as the Secretary of the Madras 
Christian Council. +* 

‘In view, however, of the fact that it is unlikely that the five 
can be appointed at once the Madras Representative Council 
would not press its proposal for one to be set apart as its Secre- 
tary until the whole scheme comes into effect.’ 
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The amendment was lost, eighteen voting for and twenty 
against it. This vote was ordered to be recorded, after which the 
original motion was carried. 


VI. That the Madras Representative Council approves of the pro- 
posed Constitution of the National Christian Council subject to the 
following amendments : — 


(a) That in fixing the number of representatives from any 
Provincial Council the Christian population and strength 
of Mission work in that area should be taken into con- 
sideration. 

(6) That while approving generally of the proposed Constitu- 
tion the Council requests the National Missionary Council 
to reconsider Art. VIII and more especially to consider 
whether for certain subjects, e.g. education, it may not 
be necessary to have Standing Committees. 


The Reorganization of the Madras Council along the lines of the Poona 
Resolutions was also considered. The basis of representation is still 
under consideration. The Council is to be finally reorganized along the 
lines proposed at its next meeting. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the National Missionary 
Council the Executive Committee proposed a Constitution and Bye-Laws 
for the reorganization of this Council. : 


A matter that has been under consideration for some time is the 
withdrawal from the Council of the Telugu members to form a 
Telugu Christian Council of their own. It is recognized, however 
that in the same Province there may arise need for joint consulta- 
tion after such withdrawal has been effected, and a Joint Committee 
of the M.R.C. and Telugu Missions Conference was appointed to 
consider what provision should be made for such consultation. The 
Report of this Committee was adopted: 


1. That as the Missionary Educational Council is a body affi- 
liated to the M.R.C. we recommend that it may be also affiliated 
to the Telugu Christian Council as may be mutually agreed by 
the M.H.C. and T.C.C., and that Missions in the Telugu Area 
continue to be represented on the M.E.C. 

2. That the Joint Examinations in Vernaculars and Know- 
ledge of Hinduism continue with the proviso that the Board on 
Examinations appoint the General Convener at its Annual Meet- 
ing in the year preceding that during which the General Convener 
appointed is to serve, and that the Board make its report both 
to the M.R.C. and T.C.C. 

3. If in the judgment of either Council it would be desirable 
that joint consultation or action be taken on any public question, 
such as temperance, disabilities, etc., or on any other questions, 
either Council may take the initiative in requesting the other 
Council for such co-operation. It is desirable that the Bulletin 
of each Council should be communicated to the members of the 
other Council. 

4. Each Council shall recognize the President and Secretary 
of the other Council as Honorary members both on the Council 


and on its Executive. Adopted by the Council. 


| In accordance with the action of December 1 and 2, 1921, the 
request of the Telugu Missions Conference is now transmitted to the 
N.M.C. for disposal. That action was as follows :— 


As 


interest : 
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The Committee to which was referred Executive Committee’s 
proposal concerning a separate Representative Council of Missions 
for the Telugu Missions Conference reported the following as a 
substitute for the Executive’s :— 

That the M.R.C., while naturally regretting any step which 
deprives it of the presence of representatives of a large section 
of the area hitherto included in its scope, yet sympathises with 
the strong feeling expressed by the Telugu Missionary Conference 
in favour of a separate Council for the Telugu language area. 
It declares its readiness to transmit the resolution of the T.M.C. 
to the N.MC. Believing, however, that it is exceedingly 
desirable that the Telugu Council when formed should be in close 
affiliation with the M.R.C., the Council resolves, 


(1) that the Executive of T.M.C. be invited to confer with 
the Executive of the M.R.C. with a view to devising a 
scheme by which the two Councils may be effectively 
linked together, and 

(2) that in the event of such a scheme being acceptable to 
both executives, the whole matter be referred to the 
Missions concerned, and ; 

(3) that if the scheme is adopted by a decided majority of the 
Missions, the resolution of the T.M.C., together with the 
scheme of affiliation, be transmitted to the N.M.C. 

Report adopted. 


for other matters before Council the following may be of 

1. The Telugu Literature Missionary Scheme has been adopted 
and Rev. F. L. Marler has accepted the appointment as Literature 
Missionary. 

2. No less than 150 missionaries were examined during the 
year, November, 1921, and June, 1922 (in Telugu 67, in Tamil 
53, in Kanarese 22, in Urdu 2, and in Knowledge of Hinduism 6) 
by the Board of Management for Vernacular Examinations. 

3. The Joint Mission Institutions, viz., the Tuberculosis Sani- 
torium at Arogyavaram, the Women’s Medical School at Vellore 
and the Women’s College, Madras, all presented encouraging 
reports. 

4. An interesting report was submitted on Training of Workers 
and Co-ordination of Salaries and is printed in full in the Bul- 
letin. 

5. The Educational Council, which is in affiliation with the 
M.R.C. has made a full survey of educational work and needs 
in South India. The following co-cperative lines of work are 
about to be started :— 


An L.T. Training College for Women at Madras. 

An L.T. Training College for Men at Madura. Other co-opera- 
tive work chiefly in Training Schools is proposed. : 

It may also be of interest to note that tentatively the Church 
Mission and the Mission of the United Lutheran Church have a 
united work now in the Noble College. 1t is hoped that when 
the matters connected with the proposed Andhra University, its 
location and character are once settled, this may be one of the 
first co-operative efforts of all Telugu Missions. The Council 
was much benefited by the presence of the N.M.C. Secretary at 
its meeting in August. Mr. Paton also interested himself in the 
question of a United Telugu Christian College which has no 
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doubt prepared the way for definite work when the University 
scheme is once definitely adopted. 


Guntur, 11-12, 1922. J. ABERLY, 
Retiring Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE MID-INDIA REPRESENTATIVE 
COUNCIL OF MISSIONS FOR 1922, 


At its meeting in last January the Council asked the Executive Com- 
mittee to consider the advisability of increasing the membership of the 
Council, and as the National Council made proposals with reference to 
new Provincial Constitutions, the Executive Committee, at its meeting in 
July. prepared a draft of a new Constitution for the Mid-India Council, 
and this was submitted to the Council at its Annual Meeting on September 
7-8. The draft, with slight changos, was approved with the understand- 
ing that further modifications might be made after the Nationas Council 
meeting, and before its final adoption at the next meeting of the Council. 

With reference to the proposed new Constitution for the National Coun- 
cil it was recommended :— 

(1) That the word ‘‘ National” be deleted. 

(2) That the National Council meet annually instead of every 
second year. : 

(3) That the Provincial Council should not pay the expenses 
of the members attending its meetings. 


The Committee on Comity and Co-operation presented resolutions for 
consideration by the National Council, relating to the Preparation of 
missionaries. These were adopted. 

The Committee on Education reported that the C.M.S. High School in 
Jubbulpore had been discontinued. 

The Hducational Union had a very profitable meeting in Jubbulpore 
the day preceding the Council meeting. The following resolution was 
presented by the Educational Committee and passed by the Council :— 


*“Resolved that it be the sense of this Council that for the present 
it is desirable that the National Missionary Council retain its Com- 
mittee on Education in view of the continual changes in educational 
policy which have a national bearing on missionary education, and 
that the Secretary of the N.M.C. be written to expressing this con- 
viction of this Council and urging that whatever changes in reor- 
ganization the N.M.C. may undergo this be kept in mind.” 


The Union proposes to compile and publish a Children’s Hymnal and 
a Sub-Committee is now collecting material. Another Sub-Committee is 
preparing a syllabus for the proposed Primary and Vocational Middle 
Schools, and the Council has given Rs. 100 to help in defraying ex- 
penses. 

The Committee on Industrial and Agricultural Work submitted a ques- 
tionaire to be used in making a Survey of the field in its Department and 
the Council approved. 

The Committee on Survey and Occupation reported that all the 23 
districts in the Central Provinces are occupied by Missions working 
in them. 

A small number of the Feudatory States are occupied. Valuable 
statistics were presented and the Council approved the recommendation 
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that all Missions accept the Statistical forms supplied by the National 
Council. 

The Committee on Public Questions reported some encouraging facts 
regarding the progress of Temperance in the area. 

A Standing Committee on Temperance was appointed by the Council. 

The Literature Committee presented an extensive and valuable report 
concerning the ‘* Spread of Interest in Hindi,” and ‘‘ The Literary 
Activity in Hindi.” 

An excellent paper by Dr. F. E. Keay on ‘‘ A Program for Christian 
Literature in Hindi,’’ was read and the Committee was authorized to 
publish it provided funds permit. 

The resolutions with reference to the proposed Union Hindi Weekly 
provides for the managing body and the Editorial Staff, and presents a 
plan for financing the project for at least three years. The responses 
from various Missions are assuring and it is practically certain that the 
new Union Weekly will be launched in January or February. 

The Rev. W. ©, Macdougall read an interesting and thought-provoking 
paper on, ‘*‘ How to Present Christ to Educated Indians.” 

There was regret that the Ohristian and Missionary Alliance had 
decided to transfer their membership to the Bombay Representative 
_ Council. This was done because most of their work is in the Mara- 
thi area. 

The Wesloyan Mission has again appointed a representative to the 
Council, and some other Missions working in the area have expressed 
their intentions of sending representatives. 

The delegates for the January meeting of the National Council are 
Rev. W. ©. Macdougall, Rev. Yohan Masih and Rev. F. Kilbey. Rev. 
D. G. Abbott was elected for three years commencing from the close of 
the January meeting in the place of Rev. W. C. Macdougall, retiring. 

The Executive Committee remains the same, but Rev. W. B. Alexander 
was mado President and Rev. Yohan Masih Vice-President. 


D. G. ABBorr, 
Secretary. 


REPORT FOR 1922 OF THE PANJAB REPRESENTATIVE 
COUNCIL OF MISSIONS, 


The Annual Meeting of the Council was antedated by special vote 
of the Council to allow Mr. Oldham to attend and was held in Lahore on— 
Feb. 7th and 8th, 39 mombers being present. The visitors included 
Mr. and Mrs. Oldham, Miss Gibson and James M. Speers, Esq., Treasurer 
of the [International Missionary Council and Vice-President of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

The Executive Committee held two meetings during the year. Great 
interest was aroused in the address given by Mr. Oldham in presenting his 
proposals, which were fully considered, the greater part of the meet- 
ing being definitely assigned for the purpose. Eventually the Council 
accepted Mr. Oldham’s suggestions on the understanding that the selec- 
tion of tho five full-time Secretaries and the securing of their support 
would be left to the Executive Committee of the National Missionary 
Council and Mr. Oldham. 

Co-operation and Unity.—One matter, in which the Baptist Mission and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, both in Delhi, were interested had been 
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referred to this Committee. Two members had been deputed to go 
to Delhi to investigate and had reported to the Executive Committee and 
the two bodies concerned. The Council adopted the resolution presented 
by the Executive and requested the M.E. Church to withdraw from the 
specified section. 

Survey and Occwpation.—The Committee had confined itself to the 
collection of statistics. Mention was made of the difficulty of collecting 
these owing to the forms used by different Missions and the N.M.C. not 
being identical. It would greatly facilitate matters if some uniform sys- 
tem could be adopted by all Missions, with supplementary columns 
for each, if required. 

Indian Church.—Special mention was made of the visits to India 
of representatives from the Board of Foreign Missions, Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., Church Missionary Society and the Church of 
Scotland. Three Indians, including one lady for the Dehra Dun Girls’ 
High School, had been appointed Principals of High Schools in connection 
with the American Presbyterian Mission. 

A Special Conference consisting of an equal number of A.P. missionaries 
and Indian Christians met at Saharanpur in the spring and drew up certain 
proposals with a view to giving the Church a larger share in the administra- 
tion. These were brought up for further consideration later in the year 
when Dr. Robert Speer was present, and accepted with certain modifica- 
tions. By this plan the work done by the Mission is to be delegated to 
three Committees Presbyterial, Educational, Medical; American mission- 
aries and Indian Christians being equally represented on each. In addi 
tion an Intermediary Board has been provided for, consisting of mission- 
aries and Indians selected from the above three Committees. The duties 
of this Board will be to receive, modify and transmit estimates to 
the Home Board and to co-ordinate all the branches of work. 

The Committee believed that the Indian Church was increasing its 
financial contributions for Christian work every year ; as an example the 
Lahore Naulakha Presbyterian Church was mentioned, which had carried 
on its own pastoral work and also the Home Mission field work, which 
had been formerly directed by the Presbytery. 

Medical Work.—The necessity for a sanatorium in the Panjab for tuber- 
cular diseases was again urged on the Council. A good site in a very 
good situation and three well-built houses, built on purpose for tuber- 
cular patients, was available at Dharmpur. Twenty cases could he 
accommodated and there was a site for another building. The whole was 
being offered for Rs. 35,000. 

The Committee were considering the rates of pay in Mission hospitals 
with a view to securing uniformity. 

Negotiations were still going on for the establishing of the Women’s 
Christian Medical College at Ludhiana, as a Union Medical College with 
the help of, and under the guidance of the British Advisory Board of 
Medical Missions. 

Huropean and Anglo-Indian Community.—The Report urged that the 
interests and problems of the /uropean and Anglo-Indian Community 
were properly among the concerns of a Missionary Council, if only 
because of the actual and possible relationships of the Community to 
missionary problems and to the Indian Christian Community. 

Mass Movements.—The Committee had been asked for their opinions 
on some questions of Mission policy: (1) the relation of Christian educa- 
tion to the general educational policy of the new administration and to 
national education; (2) the place of Christian instruction in missionary 
institutions; (3) the recommendations of the Committee on village educa- 
tion. This last question had been fully discussed at the last meeting of 
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the Council, and a meeting of women missionaries, convened in Murree 
and representing several societies had also discussed it. The result of this 
meeting was embodied in a report which was submitted to the Executive 
Committee and is printed in full in the report of the Council meeting 
(February, 1922). 

Women’s Work.—During the past year a holiday home for women wor- 
kers had been opened at Bhogpur in the Dehra Dun District. This had 
been much appreciated by workers from the Panjab and the United 
Provinces. 

Work among Young People.—The Committee had continued their efforts 
to evolve ways for sustaining and stimulating the spiritual life of the 
young. 

Temperance.—Two resolutions were adopted, one calling the attention 
of missionaries to the course in scientific temperance as outlined by the 
North India Mission of the A.P. Church, and the second urging all 
missionaries to assist local authorities in the cause of temperance in the 
event of a Local Option Bill passing at the next meeting of the Panjab 
Legislative Council. 

Work among Moslems.—The Committee were still considering a plan 
to appoint one or two lecturers for special series of meetings in different 
parts; funds for the expenses of such meetings would be raised locally. 

Indian Christian Regiment.—Special mention is made of the good work 
done by the Rev J. H. Stewart while Chaplain of the regiment in the 
following terms: ‘‘The whole Christian Community is indebted to him 
for the most zealous and self-sacrificing way in which he carried on the 
duties of the chaplaincy for two years.” Certain suggestions for the 
future were made, but unfortunately these will not have to be considered 
as the regiment has since been demobilised. 

Committee on Constitutton.—Owing to the changes in the’ National 
Missionary Council it was not considered wise to submit for final approval 
the amendments which had received the assent of the Missions but four 
resolutions were adopted: (1) directing this Committee to draw up new 
proposals along the lines suggested for the N.M.C.; (2) the Exeeutive 
Committee to amend and approve this draft and forward it on to the 
Missions for their consideration and approval; (3) when a majority of the 
Missions have accepted the proposed amendments the proposed Constitu- 
tion be sent out to the members of the Council as notice of amendment 
to the existing Constitution; (4) the proposed amendments to come up, 
if possible, for approval and provisional acceptation at the next annual 


meeting of the Council. 
W.4H. L. Caurcx, 


Honorary Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES REPRESENTA- 
TIVE COUNCIL OF MISSIONS, 1922. 


The Annual Council Meeting was held at Lucknow on Febraary 14th and 
15th, 1922, the usual date being anticipated to enable Mr. J. H. Oldham 
to be present, who spoke about the political and other activities of the 
International Missionary Council, the outlook for Missions in education, 
and the proposals recently made at the N.M.C. meeting at Poona for 
ee a Secretariat and changes in the constitution and name of the 

ouncil. 
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With reference to the N.M.C. Secretariat the Council pased the follow 
ing resolution :— 


That the Representative Council of Missions of the U.P. welcomes 
the proposal of the N.M.C. to appoint five officers'whose duties shall 
be, working under the instructions of the N.M.C. and the Representa- 
tive Councils, to collect information both in India and elsewhere and 
put it at the disposal of Councils, Churches and Missions and indi- 
vidual Christian workers, to promote common thought and prayer, 
and the formation of a common mind on missionary-problems, and 
to work out the details of schemes approved by Councils. ‘fhe Council 
believes that in this way its usefulness will be much increased and that 
schemes of co-operation will be actually carried out. 


The Council also passed resolutions approving the draft of the new Con- 
stitution for N.M.C., and also the proposal to call an All-India Conference. 

Passing to the consideration of the Constitution of the U.P. Represent- 
ative Council, the Council passed the following resolutions :— 


1. The Council feels that for drawing up a satisfactory Consti- 
tution it is desirable that full information should be available in 
tabulated form regarding the Christian forces in the area and that 
the plan of an electoral college for the determination of Indian re- 
presentation deserves further consideration in the light of all the 
factors in the situation, and therefore instructs the Executive Commit: 
tee to collect the necessary information and place it in the hands of 
members of the Council at the next meeting together with one or 
more schemes for constituting a Council which will be as representa- 
tive as possible of the Christian agencies in the Province. Any 
scheme for constituting the Council should provide that at least half 
of the membership be Indian and one fourth of both foreign and In- 
dian members should be women. Co-option up to one-fourth of the 
total representative membership is to used, (1) to bring the Indian 
membership up to at least the foreign, (2) to bring the number of 
women members up to one fourth of the total, and (3) to secure 
the representation of special interests. The name of the Council shall 
be the Christian Council of the U.P. The proposal of the Executive 
Committee shall be circulated to all Missions and Indian Christian 
bodies in the area long enough before the next meeting of the Council 
to enable representations to be made to the Council as to the accept- 
ability of the changes proposed. 

2. With a view to providing for adequate Indian representation 
at the next meeting, the Council invites the members of the electoral 
body to attend as consultative members. 


Among the reports made to the Council the more important were (1) 
that announcing the publication of a monthly Hindi paper for the use par- 
ticularly of village Christians, called Desh Hetkari: a resolution of thanks 
was passed to the Rev. A. W. McMillan, Editor, and Mr. N. K. Mukerji, 
Publisher; and (2) the institution by the Local Government of Licensing 
‘Boards, for which also a vote of thanks was passed. 

It should be mentioned that, in view of tho presence of Mr. Oldham, 
the Executive Committee had invited a number of extra persons to be 
present at this meeting of the Council. 

Since the meeting of the Council the Government of the U.P. has issued 
the following regulations for a Conscience Clause in the Educational 
Code :— 

(a) No one shall be compelled to attend any religious instruction 
or observance as a condition of his admission into or conti- 
nuance in an aided educational institution if he, or his parent 
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or guardian if he is a minor, objects to it and informs the 
authorities of the institution of his objection in writing. 

(6) The time or times during which any religious observance is 
practised or instruction in religious subjects is given at any 
meeting of an educational institution shall be in the begin- 
ning or at the end of such meeting. 


Note.—Exemption from religious instruction or observance shal! 
take effect from the commencement of a school or college term. 
Applications tor exemptions should, therefore, be made at the 
commencement of a term. But, with the sanction of the Head 
Master or Principal, exemption may take effect at any time dur- 
ing the currency of a term. 


It is not unlikely that the undoubtedly favourable form that this rule 
has taken is in part due to a carefully considered representation made to 
Government on behalf of our Executive Committee. 

Three months ago the Council suffered a severe blow by the sudden 
death of its Secretary, the Rev. Ray C. Smith of the A.P. Mission at 
Fatehpur. He had been our Secretary for several years and was also 
Secretary and Treasurer to his own Mission in the U.P. Alike for his 
notable gifts of organization and for his cheerful and open-hearted Chris- 
tian character his loss to us all is a grave one. 


7th December, 1922: B. H. FisHer, 
: Secretary. 


Printed at the Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta, and published by the National Missionary 
Council. 
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Minutes of a Meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the National 
Christian Council 


Held at Bishop’s House, Calcutta, on Thursday and 
Friday, November 22nd and 23rd, 1923. 


eS ee 


A meeting of the Executive of the National Christian Council 
was held at Bishop’s House, Calcutta, on November 22nd and 
23rd. 1923. There were present: The Metropolitan of India 
(Chairman), the Rev. I Cannaday (Treasurer), the Rev. J. C. 
Chatterjee, the Rev. J. Z. Hodge. Prof. 8. C. Mukerji, Bishop 
J. W. Robinson, the Rev. Dr. F. H. Russell and the Rev. W. 
Paton (Secretary). 


The meeting was opened with prayer, read by the Chairman, 
and at a later point in the proceedings he conducted a service 
of intercession. 


Apologies for unavoidable absence were presented from the 
Bishop of Dornakal, the Rev. J. H. Maclean, Mr. P. O. Philip, 
Mrs. Holland, Rai Bahadur A. C Mukerji and the Rev. J. R. 
Chitambar. 


1. Vacancies.—Miss Maya Das intimated her resignation 
from the Council owing to private circumstances, and Dr, 
Howells informed the Committee that he was to remain in 
England until September, 1924. There being therefore two 
vacancies in the Executive Committee of the Council, it was 
I.ESOLVED :— 

‘I. (a) To nominate Miss E.H. Rivett of the United Mission High School: 
for Girls, Calcutta, to be a Member of the Exccutive ; 


(0) To nominate Dr. S. K. Datta, Calcutta, as a Member of the Council and 
as a Member of the Executive. 


- Miss Rivett and Dr. Datta thereupon joined the Executive. 


2. Minutes and Interim Minutes. 


Minutes: Minutes of the meeting of the Executive held ion. 
January 16th, 1923 at Namkom were. presented and con- 
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firmed. They comprised two decisions: (a) that the last 
Sunday in July, 1923 should be appointed as the Day of Prayer 
for India, and that the Chairman of the Council should select 
the writer of the Call to Prayer; and (b) that the next meeting 
ot the Council should be held in the autumn of 1924,—the 
precise date and the place to be determined later. 


Interim Minutes: The Secretary reported that the Govern- 
ment of India had been informed of the change in the Constitu- 
tion of the Council passed at the meeting held in January, 
1923, and that the Government of India had written conveying 
their decision to recognise the National Christian Council in the 
same way and for the same purposes as the former National 
Missionary Council. A letter conveying this information had 
been sent by the Government of India to all Provincial Gov- 
ernments. 


It was further reported that the Bishop of Bombay, the 
Rev. Yohan Masih, and the Rev. Thomas Sitther had been 
appointed as the delegates of the Council to the meeting of the 
International Missionary Council held at Oxford in July, 1923. 


3. Secretary’s Report.—The Secretary reported on his 
work since the last meeting of the Council. A considerable 
amount of time had necessarily been devoted to presenting and 
explaining the proposals passed at the Ranchi meeting of the 
Councii to meetings of missionaries and others in different 
parts of the country. He was present at the Meetings of the 
Councils of Bombay, Burma, Madras, Mid-India, the Punjab 
and the United Provinces, and at an Executive Meeting of the 
Bihar and Orissa Council. Time had been devoted to the 
furtherance of the plans for educational co-operation outlined 
at the Conference held at Beas (Punjab), in December, 1922, 
and to a scheme for the formation of a United Boys’ High 
School in Bengal, initiated by the London Missionary Society. 
Assistance had been given to Mr. McKee in arranging the 
Conferences on Rural Education held during the summer. In 
the course of travelling, and especially in South India, atten- 
tion had been devoted to the work of the special Committee on 
Theological Education appointed at Ranchi. The Secretary 
had acted as Secretary also of the Indian Literature Fund, and 
in this capacity had conierred with literature secretaries and 
committees in different parts of the country and carried 
through the annual meeting of the Committee of the Fund. 
The ordinary work of the office, including correspondence with 
Britain and America, on matters relating to Alien Missionaries, 
had been carried on. In addition to this, the Secretary in the 
latter part of the year had acted as the Joint Editor of the 
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Harvest Field after the departure of Dr. Maenicol on fur- 
ough. 

4. Treasurer’s Report.—The Rev. I. Cannaday (the 
Honorary Treasurer) submitted the audited statement of ac- 
counts for the financial year July 1st, 1922 to June 30th, 1923. 
These accounts were accepted and are as follows :— 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 


30TH, 1923. 
Receipts. 
To Baiance on July Ist, 1922— Se ish A: 2. Risa eer: 
Bank Se se retry eas) 
Cash with Treasurer iv a 704 11 O 
Cash with Secretary ae a 60 7 6 


= Ee EGR OOM 
,, Contributions from Great Britain— a 
(including £354 for special arrange- 
ments, 1925, and £200 special dona- 


tion per Mr. J. H. Oldham) ae teens 14,868 14 2 
,, Contributions from America Sante 5,189) 2738 
,, Contributions from Provincial Couns 
cils— : 
Mid -India Me Ae Hs 400 0 0 
Bombay a rs 400 0 0 
Bengal and Assam ai ae 400 0 0 
Ceylon 24 ae xe 400 0 O 
Madras ee a” 400 0 0 
United Provinces a ve 400 O O 
Punjab ne as Be 400 0 0 
Burma ae Nes oe: 400 O 0 
Se OOOO 
,, Lransfer of Literature Account w3 aes 55 8 O 
», Post Office Cash Certificates Hee 2,090 0 0 
,, Council Meeting contributions epee. oa Ne 254 0 0 
», Bank Interest he ate eee PAE Oey) 
Toran ae cae 30.300 IOS 
Payments. 
By Secretary— Risa AGP. Sei Anse. 
Salary, Allowances and Rent ee resy ei 89 (i) 
Travel 0 Os ee terra MW) 
Office o 1935.6 73 
Postage, Telegra ams and Cables ee 846 4 3 
Stationery and Office Equipment .. 351 0 0 
Office Rent and other changed Pain 
by Treasurer . CB Vs 1S 
eS Se BL hos 
>, Council Meeting, January, 1923 ae Ae 7,426 0 6 
»» Special Conferences ae m: rt 5,254 9 9 
>, Standing Committees— 
Executive oi a Se 767 8 O 
Public Questions be me 1,328 5 6 


Carried over an 2095 13 6 26479 7 O 


Rs..4., Pie Rist aute: 
Brought Forward xe 2095 13 6 26479 7 O 
Literature ig a es 100 4 O 
Survey a te { 40 640 0 0 
Education Be ae $0 10 0 0 
2,846 1 6 
By Printing and Publishing .. $6 Aide c 517 0 
,, Passage + ee ha ete 551 11 6 
», Audit a; we an Nees 32 100 
», Treasurer's Expenditure and Bank 
Charges ae ay 335 Foe 76 14 9 
30,503 ~3 9 
»» Balance at Bank and with Treasurer .. BAe 4,829 15 11 
ToTaL ag Bon 35,333 3 8 
Examined and found correct. 
(Sd.) Lovetock & LEwss, 
Calcutta : 31st August, 1923. Chartered Accountants. 


The Treasurer further submitted an interim statement of 
accounts from July ist to November 17th, 1923. 

The following resolution was passed : 
R&esOLVED :-— 

II. That the Treasurer be authorised to make payments in accordance with 
the sanctioned budget, and that if adjustment between different heads in 
the budget should be called for, the officers be authorized to sanction it. 

The Treasurer pointed out that under the new arrangements 

the Council was actually working on the basis of the Calendar 
year, whereas the financial year of the Council began with the 
Ist of July. Reference to previous decisions showed that this 
financial year was adopted in order that an audited statement 
of a year’s accounts might be submitted to the annual autumn 
meeting of the Council. The following resolution was there- 
fore passed, subject to the approval by the Council : 
RESOLVED :— 

IlI. That the financial year of the Council should date from the Ist of 
January and that at each biennial meeting of the Council accounts should 


be presented up to date and the Executive empowered to pass the audited 
statement and include it in the proceedings of the Council. 


Note.—This resolution having been accepted by the Council 
by correspondence, a statement of accounts from July Ast, to 
December 31st, 1923 is here given. 


a) 
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STATEMENT, OF Accounts, NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CounciL, July Ist to 
December 31st, 1923. 


Receipts. 
INS.) At Pisa Dae 

To Balance on July Ist, 1923 me HEISE 4,829 15 11 

,, Contributions from Great Britain a ara a 546 0 0 
,, Contributions from America ate 1746" oe 2 
,, Contributions from Provincial Coun- 
cils— 
Bombay ae Ait ag 400 0 0 
Mid-Incia of) anh rar 400 0 0 
; —— 800 O O 
,, Contributions from other sources— 
Indian Churches es ne haat: 26) 18s 10 
Interest from Bank e Le cas 87 5 10 
TOTAL te er Ws27) Hyit 
Payments. 

By Secretary— Rss} peal seers 
Salary, Allowances and Rent 7 2 ob 71,2059 0910 
Office Expenditure and Rent o¢ i: T9131 a” 3 
Travelling Expenditure .. Se hie 1,341 0 9 
Postage, Telegrams and Cables Oe An Se 457 10 6 

», Printing, Publishing and Stationery .. eB 1, 21UK8 408 5 
», Executive Committee Meeting BS Serre 585 13 6 
.: Expenses of Honorary Officer “ shay 1068 so e10 
,, Treasurer’s Expenses Af he ats 46 10 9 
», Audit Fee 38 t3 ake Sits Sze Oe 
», Bank Charges .. ee a Saf i 4a 0 
,, Literature Account, transferred to 
Indian Literature Fund .. 4. wa By Eta Pasir 010) 
;, Balance— 
At Bank of a —_ 4,051 12 8 
In Cash pote ery Ap! 295 7 1 
—— 4,347 3 9 
TOTAL a aenoe 18,271 5 Il 


Audited and found correct. 
(Sd.) Lovetock & Lrwss, 
Calcutta: January, 1924. Chartered Accountants. 


5. Secretariat for 1924-25.—The Secretary reported 
that the: Women’s Foreign Mission Committee of the United 
Free Church of Scotland had generously consented to allow 
Miss E. A. Gordon of Poona to serve the Council as an honorary 
officer for two years from the date of her return from furlough, 
which would probably be in the spring of 1924. This arrange- 
ment had been made possible by the co-operation of the Girls’ 
Auxiliary of the United Free Church of Scotland, which pro- 
posed to undertake Miss Gordon’s support during the period of 
her service with the Council. It was further reported that 
Mr. W. J. McKee of Moga was permitted by the American 
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Presbvterian Mission to devote a part of his time to the work of 
the Council in fostering Rural Education. The Committee 
expressed its gratification at the generosity of .these societies 
and endorsed the letters of acknowledgment already sent by 
the Secretary. 

It was further reported that Mr. K. T. Paul had been unable 
to accept the invitation extended to him by the Council at 
Ranchi, and that in spite of considerable discussion and 
correspondence, no other name could yet be laid before the 
Committee. The Executive realising the extreme importance 
of the appointment without delay of an Indian Joint-Secretary 
to the Council, 

RESOLVED :— 


IV. That a committee consisting of Dr. S. K. Datta (Chairman), the 
Metropolitan, the Rey. I. Cannaday and the Secretary be appointed to 
consider names of persons suitable for the post of Indian Joint-Secretary 
to the Council and to nominate to the Executive. 


It was further reported that the Canadian Boards had given 
the most careful consideration to the proposal made to them 
by the Council at Ranchi, and resolutions by the Canadian 
Boards were read conveying the heartiest interest and good- 
will in regard to the work and plans of the Council. The 
financial position in which the Canadian Boards now. found 
themselves had however made it impossible for them to accede 
to the proposals. 


6. Location of the Office of the Council.—In accord- 
ance with the resolution passed at Ranchi, the Secretary had 
taken steps in regard to the transference of the office to some 
place less expensive than Calcutta. It was reported that a 
bungalow in Poona had been offered for not less than a year 
from March, 1924, by the United Free Church of Scotland 
Mission at a rental of Rs. 150 per merisem. It was therefore 
RESOLVED :— 

V. That the offer of a bungalow by the United Free Church of Scotland ~ 
Mission, Poona, be acceptéd with thanks and the Secretary be instructed 
to transfer the office to Poona in March, 1924, the question of a ee ape 
location there to be considered later. 

Note-—Gwing to unforeseen difficulties, the removal to 

Poona has been, for the time, abandoned. 


7. Suggested formation of Christian Councils in 
Assam and Travancore.—The Secretary reported that the 
American Baptist Mission of Assam had severed its connection 
with the Bengal and Assam Council on the ground that that 
Council was unable to devote adequate attention to Assam, 
and that the Bengal and Assam Council had decided to invite 
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the churches and missions of Assam to consider whether they 
desired the formation of a separate Council for the province of 
Assam. No official proposal was yet before the Executive, 
but for the guidance of the Secretary the following resolution 
was passed : 

RESOLVED :— 

VI. That if the churches and missions in the province of Assam desire the 
formation of a Christian Council! for Assam, the Executive would be 
prepared to recommend the affiliation of such a Council. 

The Secretary further reported that he had been informally 
approached by individuals in Travancore with a view to the 
formation of a Christian Council for Travancore. The Ex- 
ecutive having considered the matter, 

RESOLVED :— 


VII. That the Executive having heard that the Secretary had been inform- 
ally approached by individuals in Travancore with a view to the formation 
of a Christian Council in that area, express the view that if the formation 
of such a Council is desired by the Christian hodies in Travancore, 
approach should formally be made to the Madras Representative Christian 
Council, through which the proposal would come to the Executive. 


8. Public Questions Committee. 


The ‘ Legal Handbook”: Prof. 8. C. Mukerji reported that 
the preparation of the ‘‘ Legal Handbook” was practically 
completed. The Committee considered that as the book would 
be of a comparatively small size it would be possible to publish 
it without subsidy, and it was therefore 
RESOLVED :— 


j 
Vill. That Prof. S. C. Mukerji should circulate the ‘‘ Legal Handbook ’”’ 
to the members of the Fublic Questions Committee for comment ; that 
the Secretary should arrange for the publication (the Copyright to be 
retained by the Council); and that the Treasurer should invite the re- 
payment from the funds set apart by the (late) South India Missionary 
Association, of such moneys as have been expended by the Council on the 
preparation of the Handbook beyond the sum previously transferred to the 
' Gouncil for this purpose. 4 


9, Matters relating to Alien Missionaries.—The Sec- 
retary reported that since the last entry in the Proceedings of 
the National Missionary Council the following American Mis- 
sionary Societies had been recommended by the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America for recognition, and had 
been accorded recognition by His Majesty’s Government under 
Memorardum A, Paragraph 5 :— 

(a) The American section of the Ceylon and India 


General Mission. 
(6) Christian Missions in Many Lands. 
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(c) The Mission Board of the Church of God, Anderson, 
Indiana. 

(d) The Mission Board of the Pentecostal Bands of the 
World. 


The Secretary further reported that the following five con- 
tinental missionary societies have been recognised by the 
Secretary of State for India in Council. for the purpose of 
Memorandum A, and that the applications for missionaries of 
Alien Nationality belonging to these societies for facilities to 
enter India would in future be dealt with in accordance with 
the procedure described in Memorandum A :— 


(a) The Evangelical National Missionary Society of 
Steckholm. 
b) The Church of Sweden Mission. 
) The Swedish Alliance Mission. 
d) The Danish Missionary Society. 
e) The Kanarese Evangelical Mission. 


10. Rural Education.—The Secretary reported on behalf 
of Mr. McKee (who was unable to be present) regarding the 
work he had accomplished for the Council since the Ranchi 
Meeting. Committees on Rural Education had been formed 
by the majority of the Provincial Councils and correspondence 
undertaken with them. The Teachers’ Training Class at Moga 
had been opened to teacher-pupils from other areas who had 
a working knowledge of Urdu. A special 4 months’ course 
on Rural Education in English had been begun in November for 
selected representative Indians and missionaries from various 
provinces. Demonstration work at Moga had been inspected 
by some scores of visitors from different parts of India and 
from certain of the Home Boards. Five Rural Education Con- 
ferences or Teachers’ Institutes had been conducted in the 
Deccan, Telugu country, Chota Nagpur, Central Provinces and 
United Provinces. Literature had been prepared, including a 
pamphlet on the Teaching of Reading, and the regular pub- 
lication of Village Teachers’ Journal in English and Urdu. 
This journal is also in the near future to be issued in Telugu. 
Marathi and Hindi. Some work had been done by the com- 
mittee appointed to prepare and publish a Curriculum on the 
basis of the Project Methods. The Secretary further reported 
that several missions were considering plans for the promotion 
of village teachers’ training institutions similar in type to that 
at Moga. 


11. Industrial Education.—The Secretary reported that 
it had been suggested by several people in the course of the 
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Conferences on Rural Education (see above) that the Council 
should undertake the holding of a Conference on Industrial 
Hducation on the same lines as the Conference held at Moga in 
December 1922. It was 


RESOLVED :— 


1X. That if the Secretary found it possible to organise a Conference on 
Industrial Education without interfering with the efficient carrying on of 
the work already begun, such a Conference should be held in consultation 
with those immediately concerned in the work of Industrial Education. 


12. Indians in Kenya.—A letter was read addressed to 
the Secretary by a prominent missionary in Kenya urging on 
the attention of the Christian forces in India the extreme im- 
portance of undertaking some effective Christian work in 
Kenya on behalf of the Indian population. It was pointed 
out that virtually no missionaries who were sent to Kenya 
came with any other preparation than that for work among 
Africans, and they could not be reasonably expected, in view 
of the engrossing nature of their work and their limited num- 
bers, to give effective attention to the needs of the Indian 
population. Mention was made of proposals that had been 
put forward for a possible Mission by an Indian Church to the 
Indians in Kenya. The Committee felt that it was highly 
desirable that some preliminary exploration of the needs and 
possibility of such work in Kenya should be made. Dr. 5S. K. 
Datta, who had recently returned from a visit to Australia, 
New Zealand and the Fiji Islands, gave an intensely interesting 
account of steps which are proposed to be taken by the 
Y.M.C.A. in co-operation with the London Missionary Society 
on behalf of the Fiji Indians. After hearing this statement, 
the Executive 
RESOLVED :— 

x. “That subject to the provision of funds apart from the regular budget of 
the Council, Dr. S. K. Datta be invited to go to Kenya as the representative 
of the National Christian Council and to make a report to the Council on 
the possibilities of work for the Indians of Kenya being opened wp by 
Christian bodies in India. 


13. The ‘‘Harvest Field.’’—The Secretary presented a 
financial statement on the Harvest Field for the period 
_ December Ist, 1922 to October 31st, 1923, as follows :— 
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Tue ‘‘ Harvest Frevp.” 
Statement of Account, Ist December, 1922 to 31st October, 1923. 


Receipts. Haupenditure. 
ISsmAcwes Rs, A. P. 
To Indian Subscriptions 1,522 11 8 By Printing Bills .. 1,388 8 0 
», English 1 78 6 0. ,, Postages a 192°°5 7 9 
,, Advertisement Reve- », Sundry Expendi- 
nue 295. 5 0 ture Pa 42-15 6 
1,623: 13 3 
Balance inhand ., 272) 9 5 


Toran 2c 1489616408 Toran £3 MNBOGNAGRAS 


It was further reported that Dr. Macnicol and Mr. J. 8. 
Hoyland (two of the Editorial Board appointed at Ranchi) had 
gone on furlough and that since April Mr. J. 8. Prentice of 
Nagpur had assumed the major responsibility for the paper, 
while since July the Secretary had helped with the editorial 
work. The Indian Christian Review of Bombay had been 
incorporated with the Harvest Field, and its. editor (the 
Rev. D. A. Yardi) was assisting with the editorial work. 
Through the co-operation of the Secretaries of the Conference 
of Missionary Societies of Great Britain and oi the Conference 
of Foreign Missions of North America extensive advertising of 
the paper was being carried on in those two countries. It was 
further reported that Mr. Hoyland did not feel that on his 
return to India in 1924 he would be able to devote time to the 
paper. In view of the relation of the Harvest Field to the 
Council and the degree of responsibility which the Secretary 
must unavoidably bear for it, it was decided that he should 
assume full editorial responsibilities. [t was also felt that the 
name of the paper was somewhat unsuitable as entirely failing 
to suggest to possible new readers the scope and purpose of the. 
paper. It was accordingly 
RESOLVED :— 


XI. That the Rev. W. Paton be appointed Editor of the ‘‘ Harvest Pield ”’ 
and that the name of the paper be changed to the ‘* National Christian 
Council Review.’’ 


14. The Indian Literature Fund.—The Secretary pre. 
sented an interim statement on the Indian Literature Fund, 
pending the publication of the annual statement. The Exe. 
cutive Committee appointed to carry on the work of the Fund 
had met in Lahore in September 1923, and having a total of 
almost Rs. 25,000 to allocate in grants for literature workers 
and for publications, had allocated Rs. 22,087 and carried for- 
ward the sum of Rs. 2,764 asa reserve. An account of the 
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objects to which this money was to be put had appeared in 
the November issue of the Harvest Field and in the leading 
Christian papers of India. 


15. The International Missionary Council.—It was 
reported that the Bishop of Bombay, the Rev. Yohan Masih, 
and the Rev. Thomas Sitther had represented the Council 
at the Meeting of the International Missionary Council held 
at Oxford in July 1923, and that the Secretary of the 
Council (Mr. J. H. Oldham) had expressed his sense of the 
great value of the contributions made by the delegates from 
India. On three points definite overtures were made by the 
1.M.C. to the National Christian Council : 


(a) The Opium Traffic.—Dr. A. L. Warnshuis (Joint- 
Secretary of the International Missionary Council) wrote 
conveying the resolution of the I.M.C. and inviting the co- 
operation of the National Christian Council. The resolution 
of the International Missionary Council is as follows :— 

Orrtum.—The Council again calls the attention of all the national 

organisations represented here to the increasing menace of the traffic 
in opium, its derivatives and other narcotic drugs all over the world, 
and urges upon them the importance of doing all in their power, 
both by their own direct action and in co-operation with other 
organisations, to awaken public opinion in effective support of the 
efforts of their own Governments to control this traffic through 
international agreement (a) by limiting the cultivation of the com- 
mercial poppy and the coca plant to the medicinal and scientific 
needs of the world, and (6) by enacting and enforcing adequate national 
legislation making illegal all manufacture and trade in these drugs 
in excess of the needs of science and medicine. 

Dr. Warnghuis suggested that the Council should especially 
endeavour to supply information on two points: (1) There 
is need for an expression of Indian opinion regarding the 
use of opium. It has been repeatedly stated on the Advi- 
sory Commission of the League of Nations with regard to the 
opium traffic that there is no opinion in India against the 
mse of opium. t is desired to ascertain whether this state- 
ment is true, and if not, what is the attitude of Indians 
towards the opium traffic and the use of opium in India. 
(2) Information is further desired as to the effect of opium 
as commonly used by the Indians. Unbiassed medical 
opinion is required. ‘The Secretary reported that since 
receiving these communications from Dr. Warnshuis he had 
got into touch with the League of Nations Union in England, 
and the two Anti-Opium societies in London and Edinburgh, 
also with the China Christian Council and the Anti-Opium 
Association of Peking. A special Conference on theeOpium 
Traffic is to be convened by the League of Nations in the 


autumn of 1924, and any statement prepared in India should 
be ready by that time. It was 
RESOLVED :— 
XII. That a careful statement of the points at issue should be sent to each 
Provincial Christian Council, and the Councils be invited to co-operate 
with the N.C.C. in the gathering of exact information with a view to 


presentation at the Conference on the Opium Traffic to be held in Europe 
in 1924, 


(b) The Training of Misstonaries.—Dr. Warnshuis further 
conveyed the resolution of the [.M.C. on the question of 
Training Schools in the Mission Field, the relevant portion of 
which is as follows :—‘‘ The Council therefore recommends 
that the National Christian Councils in Japan, China, and 
India should be asked to prepare statements regarding the 
future development of training facilities in their respective 
countries, forwarding these statements to the officers of the 

Council at the earliest possible time.’? Further corres- 
pondence with Dr. Warnshuis showed that it is mainly, 
though not exclusively, language training that the enquiry 
is concerned with. It was 

RESOLVED :— 


XIII. That a statement with regard to the enquiry proposed by the Inter- 
national Missionary Council about the training of missionaries be com- 
municated to the Provincial Councils and their co-operation requested. 


(c) The Place of Women in Christian and Missionary 
Work.—It was reported that the International Missionary 
Council proposed to conduct an investigation into this sub- 
ject, but the National Christian Council was not invited to 
take any action at this point. 


16. Committee on Higher Theological Education.— 
The Secretary reported that in the course of his visits to the 
different parts of the country he had taken the opportunity of 
conferring with the members of the Committee in the different 
areas, and that in particular a meeting had been held in Madras 
at the time of the meeting of the Madras Christian Council, 
attended by a number of representatives of theological institu- 
tions. The Executive considered that there were two aspects 
of the whole subject entrusted to the Committee :— (1) the 
urgent problem in higher theological education presented by 
the difficulties in which Serampore College found itself; (2) the 
wider questions relating to both higher and lower theologi- 
cal education. In view of the uncertainty as to the funds 
available for the Council in 1924 it was thought inadvisable 
to call. the entire Committee together as had been hoped, early 
in 1924, but as the Convocation and Senate Meeting of 
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Serampore coincided with the Meeting of the Episcopal Synod 
of India towards the end of January, it was thought best to 
call together at that time such members of those two bodies 
as were members of the Council’s Special Committee on Theo- 
logical Education. It was 


RESOLVED :— 


XIV. That a Meeting should be called in January 1924 of members of the 
Theological Committee who would be in Calcutta or Serampore at that 
time, to consider especially the problems in the re-organisation of higher 
theological education raised by the situation of Serampore College. 


17. Conferences in the Near East.—The Secretary re- 
ported that Dr. John R. Mott had communicated to him the 
proposal to hold a series of conferences in North Africa and 
the Near Kast on Christian work in Mohammedan Lands, with 
a final representative Conference at Jerusalem in April 1924 
and had desired to invite delegates from India to that Confer- 
ence. The Secretary had consulted representative men in India 
and had suggested to Dr. Mott the names of Prof. Mohammed 
Ismail, the Rev. M. T. Titus, and the Rev. L. Bevan Jones. 
It was understood that these delegates would not be formally 
representative of the Council, invitations being issued by 
Dr. Mott’s committee on their own responsibility. 


18. Correspondence with the Salvation Army.—The 
Secretary reported that in pursuance of the resolution passed 
at Ranchi with regard to the disputes between missions in 
different parts of India and the Salvation Army, he had cor- 
responded with General Bramwell Booth. General Booth 
maintained the refusal of the Army to take any part in the 
Provincial or National Christian Councils and made certain 
observations with regard to the allegations brought against the 
Army authorities. F urther information has been received 
from the London Missionary Society of great difficulties caused 
in Sonth Travancore by the policy of the Army. It was 


RESOLVED :— 


XV. That the correspondence with the Salvation Army on the difficulties 
created for other Christian bodies in India by the policy of the Army 
should be referred to the Conference of Missionary Societies in Great 
Britain and Ireland for their consideration and such action as they might 
deem suitable. 


19. Medical Missionary Association of India.—Dr. KE. 
Muir, President of the Medical Missionary Association of India, 
was present by invitation and addressed the Executive in 
regard to the relation between the Medical Association and the 
National Christian Council. He felt that as the Association 
conducted both provincial and national activities an attempt 
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should be made to avoid overlapping between it and the 
medical committees of the Provincial Christian Councils. He 
explained that the matter had not yet been before his own 
Executive but invited some expression of opinion from the 
Executive of the Council. The Executive thanked Dr. Muir 
for his statement and 


RESOLVED :— 

XVI. That the Council, having appointed no Committee on Medical Mis- 
sionary Work, regard the Medical Missionary Association as the body to 
which it would iook for help on medical Missionary questions ; and sug- 
gests to Provincial Councils that they should consider whether any over- 
lapping exists between the Medical Missionary Association and the medical 
committees of the Provincial Courci's and should take steps to eliminate 
any such overlapping. 


20. Statement on Comity.—A letter from the Secretary 
of the Bengal and Assam Council was read pointing out that 
the constitutional changes in the National and Provincial 
Councils necessitated certain verbal changes in the statement 
on Comity, and further that experience in Bengal had shown 
certain ambiguities in the statement, which should be removed. 
After discussion it was 
RESOLVED :— 

XVII. That the Secretary present to the next Meeting of the Council a 


report on the verbai alterations required in the statement on Coniity and 
on any points regarding which aiteration of the statement was suggested. 


21. Budget for 1924.—The budget prepared at the 
Ranchi meeting of the Council was scrutinised with the object 
of effecting economies where possible. 

Alterations were made in the Budget in consequence of the 
decision to transfer the office to Poona and certain other econ- 
omies were effected. It was 


RESOLVED :— 


XVIII. That the following Revised Budget be adopted for 1924 and be 
communicated, with explanation, to the Conferences of Missionary Socie- 
ties in Great Britain and America. 


NATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNCIL. 
Revised Budget for 1924. 


Rs Rs. 
Salary and Rent : ae FE re 13,600 
Rent of Office, Calcutta, 23 months ns si ne 250 
Office expenses— 
Stenographer.. Pe aye we 1125100 
Telephone and Chaprassi .. ve Bs 600 
2 Ane 
Travel ts $8 a8 ee Ft 4,000 


Carried over She sh 20,550 
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Brought forward 

Printing, Stationery, Postage and Cables 
‘Council Meeting ne 
Executive 
Committees and Special Conferences : as 
Honorary Officers (including special provision for 

Rural Education) 
Provision for furloughs and possible visit abroad 
Contingencies 
Salary and Rent for Indian Joint-Secretary (maximum) 


Toran 


Note.— Arrangements have been made temporarily in Calcutta 


which will not cause the above budget to be exceeded. 


22. Constitutional Changes in Provincial Councils.— 
It was reported that the following Provincial Councils had met 
since the Ranchi Meeting of the National Council and had 
earried through constitutional changes along the lines pre- 


] ted : 
ge rorte Bengal and Assam, 


Bombay, 

Burma, 

Madras, 
Mid-India, 
Punjab, 

United Provinces. 


23. Date and Place of next Meeting of the Council. 


RESOLVED :— | 


XIX. That the next Meeting of the National Christian Council be held from 
November the 5th to 11th, 1924, and that provided suitable accommoda- 


tion can be found the place of meeting be Waltair. 


The meeting was closed with praver and the Benediction. 


Appendix I. 


No. F. 46/162-Jails. 


From 
A. LAwreNcE, Esq.,.M.B.E., 
Assistant Secretary to the Government of India, 
To 
Tur REVEREND W. Paton, 
Secretary, National Christian Council of India, Burma and 
Ceylon, 5, Russell Street, Calcutta. 
Home Depariment. 
Delhi, the 28th February, 1923. 
Sir, 


In reply to your letter, dated the 10th February 1923, regarding 
the changes in the constitution and title of the National Missionary 
Council, I am directed to say that the Government of India agree to 
recognise the National Christian Council in the same way as they did the 
National Missionary Council and that Jocal Governments are being 
informed accordingly. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
A. LAWRENOE, 
Assistant Secretary to the Government of i ndia. 


Appendix II. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE INDIAN 
LITERATURE FUND. 


The Executive Committee of the Indian Literature Fund met in Lahore 
on September 15th, 1923. The total amount of money available for dis- 
tribution was Rs. 24,851. During the year the following sums had been 
received from Boards in Great Britain and America :— 


From London— 


OMS. an . ~ ee 
C.E.Z.M.S.  .. ae fs SO 
Welsh Presbyterian Mission Ba oh) 
Other sums collected since 1920 A ise) 

£546 
Diocese of Tinnevelly .. es pam bs Ae) 


From America— 


Hederation of Women’s Societies in N. America $1,000 
A.B.C.F.M. ae ; AS Aire wemiy cs.0) 


The sum of $2,015 was paid in by the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
December 1922 and acknowledged by a typed inset in the Report of the 


I.L.F., 1922. Of the sums voted in 1922, Rs. 5,000 earmarked for the 
support of a Hindi literature missionary was not required owing to the 
appointment not being made, and this sum was added to the grants 
received during the year. 

The principle on which the grants of the I.L.F.. are made is that only 
money actually in hand is disbursed. The Committee therefore having 
in hand at the date of meeting a grand total of Rs. 24,851, devoted all 
except Rs. 2,762 to grants, either for workers or for books,—the sum 
mentioned being kept as a reserve. The following recommendations 
were circulated to the larger Committee, appointed by the N.C.C. in 
January 1923, and approved :— 


(A) Literature Workers— 


(1) Telugu Literature Secretary.—Rev. F. L. Marler began work in 
January of this year, and the grant for 1924 is Rs. 1,800. The 
remainder is found by missionary bodies in the Telugu area. 

(2) Marathi 2nd assistant to Rev. D. S. Sawarkar.—This appoint- 
ment was sanctioned last year and the money then provided has 
proved sufficient for more than one year. The grant for 1924 will be 
Rs. 320. 

(3) Kanarese literature assistant.—Rs. 600 was given to the Rev. 
E. 8S. Edwards for an assistant beginning with June of the present 
year, and a further Rs. 300 will continue the assistant until the end 
of 1924. 

(4) New appointment.—The Committee for Christian Literature 
among Moslems, appointed by the N.M.C. at Ranchi, as a sub-com- 
mittee of the I.L.F., urges the appointment of a literature worker to 
write and promote the writing of Christian literature for Moslems. 
The name put forward by them is that of Canon Ali Bakhsh (now 
retired on pension from C.M.S.), and we propose a grant of Rs. 1,000, 
for one year, from the beginning of October. 

(5) New appointment.—An English editor for the Christian Litera- 
ture Society, Madras. This proposal is given prominence in the 
Programme of Advance, pages 24-26. It was there laid down, and 
accepted by the N.M.C. in 1920, that one of the most urgent needs is 
for a competent man to write, promote the writing of, and edit, 
Christian literature in English, for the English-reading public. No 
appointment for this post, in spite of the urgency which was attri- 
buted to it in 1920, has been made, for the reason that C.L.S. Madras, 
to which body it was proposed the English editor should be related, 
had no name to put forward. They have now suggested the name of 
Dr. A. J. Appasawmy, who is uniquely qualified for this work. He is 
a B.A. of the Madras University, M.A. of Harvard, B.D. of Hartford 
Seminary, and Ph.D. of the University of Oxford. He is the joint 
author with Canon Streeter, of the well-known book ‘‘ The Sadhu.” 
The proposal is not only. made by the C.L.S. but backed by influen- 
tial missionaries, including the Bishop of Madras. The total expenses 
involved by the appointment, including the office charges and some 
allowance for travel, are estimated at Rs. 7,500, and in the Pro- 
gramme of Advance it is proposed that Rs. 6,000 should be supplied 
by the I.L.F. and Rs. 1,500 by the C.L.S. A grant of Rs. 6,000 has 
been made, on the understanding that Dr. Appasawmy work under 
the direction of the I.L.F. Committee, being attached to the C.LS. 
Madras. 


The total amount proposed for Literature Workers is there- Rs. 
fore ne aig 56 oe on 9,420: 
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(B) Grants for Publications— 
(1) Gujrat : 
“« Love of God ’’—by St. Bernard, subsidy 
«* Tauler’s Sermons ’’— " 
‘* Meaning of Prayer ’’—by Fosdick 
‘* Meaning of Service ’—by Fosdick 


TorTaL 


(2) Hindi and Roman-Urdu : 
(a) Roman-Urdu— 
“* Metrical Psalms with Tunes” (for Mass Move 
ment work). by Canon Crosthwaite 
‘* Three Stories’’—by Danielsson .. 
** Graded Bible Lessons Book f1, Clayton 


TOTAL 


(6) Hindi— 
‘* Graded Bible Lessons Book TII”’ 
‘«Graded Bible Lessons Book TV ” 
‘* Graded Bible Lessons Book V”’ 
‘“ Nine Stories ’’—Danielsson 
** Guldasta-i-Atfal - Carstairs a 
‘* Helps to the Study of the Bible’’ Y. Sinha 
** Subject Index to the Bible’’ Y. Sinha 


Toran 


(3) Kanarese : 
“* Bible Studies on St. John’s Gospel ’’—Ed wards 
‘« Essays on General Subjects ’’—Edwards 
“Our Daily Life and Religion ’’—Christlieb 
“The Might of Sacrificial Love ’’—Warne : 
‘* Graded Bible Lessons ’’? Book II’’—Clayton 


TOTAL 


(4) Marathi : 
‘* Life and Teaching of Tukaram ’’—J. F. Edwards 
‘* The Miracles of Jesus’’ in verse—Salve a 
*« Life and Teaching of Jeremiah ’’—Felt 


‘«Monthly Family Supplement to ‘ Dnyanodya’” .. 


TOTAL 
(5) Literature for Mohammedans : 
(a) In Bengali— 
‘* Tslame Khoda’’—-Goldsaclx 
‘*Tslame Isa Nabi ’—Goldsack 
‘*Tslame Hadis ’’—Goldsack 
Toran 
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(6) In Urdu— Rs. 
** Chippa Hira Khazana’’—Richards rn 94 
*¢ Khilafat ’’—Ali Bakhsh re a 133 
“The Inward Way ”_Takle te 139 
** The Traditions in Islam’ 2 Galdesck 192 
‘““The Holy Spirit in Quran and in Bible ’’— 

Mylrea : ies 139 
‘The Bible in Islam ”"—Goldsack Pr as 225 
‘** Mohammed in Islam’ ae sis ce 360 

‘A Moslem Seeker after God”? Zwemer Ny 600 
TorTaL aes 1,882 


(6) Urdu (General): 

The suggestions put forward by the Punjab Religious Book 
Society had not been before the Literature Committee of the 
Punjab Christian Council and were not considered, in most 
cases, Suitable for asubsidy. They had therefore been referred 
to the Punjab Christian Council Committee on literature, but 
the Executive proposes to reserve for this area the sum of 
Rs. 1,000. 


(7) Sinhalese : Rs. 
‘“*Swarna Nidhanaya ”’ (Golden Ria by A. S. 
Amarasekara .. ae 337 
** Christu Anuchara Vakya Sanger ahaya ” "(Imitation 
of Christ)—S. de Saram ne ie 235 
TOTAL ae 572 


(8) Madras, Christian Literature Society : 


(a) Garo— 
“Garo Hymns” ae Es; ays 200 
(6) Tamil— 
‘* Graded Bible Lessons,’ Book III .. oe 310 
‘* Haridas’’—A temperance story .. SE 180 
(c) Telugu— 
** The Second Mile ’’—Fosdick : a 74 
** Graded Bible Lessons,” Book III . ae 440 
‘** Old Testament Commentary ”_MacNair on 460 


TorTaL Ks 1,664 


(9) A request was made by Dr. J. N. Farquhar for help in publish- 
ing volumes in the ‘* Religious Life of India Series” and ‘‘ Heritage 


of India Series.” The Association Press has never asked for help 


before, and only does so now in consequence of a number of very 
desirable manuscripts being available which it is unable to publish 
without help. In view of the proved influence of the books in, Dr. 
Farquhar’s Series among the non-Christians as well as Christians the 
Committee decided to grant Rs. 2,000 to aid the following books :— 


** The Chaitanya Movement ’’—Kennedy. 

** Poems by Indian Women ’’—Mrs. Macnicol. 

“« Bengali Religious Lyrics’’—Thompson and Spencer. 
‘* History of Bengali Literature ’’—Paterson. 

“©N. V. Tilak ’’—Winslow. 
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SUMMARY. Rs. 
Literature Workers He ih bw ate 9,420 
Grants for Publications— 
Gujrati_.. Se oe 4 7 1,600 
Roman-Urdu Sid as ree ste 509 
Hindi a3 eal a rh eo 1,470 
Kanarese He ae ie is 472 
Marathi .. a Ais 2 bes 1,000 
Literature for Moslems— 
In Bengali Be a a ee 500 
In Urdu - arta ie ae 1,882 
Urdu—General] be ae os sis 1,000 
Sinhalese .. mt» Bas aS # 572 
@.L-S: iy Ae es AS saa 1,664 
Y.M.C.A. Association Press aie aot as 2,000 
TovraL an 22,089 


The grand total available for distribution, consisting of monies receiv- 
ed from the Literature Committees of the Conference of Foreign Missions 
of North America and the Conference of British Missionary Societies is 
Rs. 24,851. The Committee proposes to leave the remaining sum of 
Rs. 2,762 as a reserve. 

It ought perhaps to be explained that of the sum voted in 1922 the 
following have not yet been paid out as the books had not been finished 
and demands therefore had not been presented :— 


Rs. 

Hindi and Roman-Urdu we He ase 486 
Marathi literature worker Ree ey ate 500 
Bengali ie bic me ir 1,000 
Gujrati ae ar Ms at 250 
Marathi ih aoe ers Btn 550 
Burma ae me oe e 900 
Ceylon sts oe ae a 350 
Tamil ae aie are ae 355 
Telugu es i ty a 405 
KXanarese ahs ae aus x 100 
Malayalam a “i a as 183 
Urdu ay 6 Rie aS 856 
Toran oh 5,935 


This has been deducted from the present balance to the credit of the 
I.L.F, in arriving at the amount given above as available for distribu- 
tion, » 

It is gratifying to be able to say not only that a larger amount of 
money was disbursed for Christian literature in 1923 than was the case 
in 1922 but that there is abundant proof of increasing interest in the 
Fund among the Missionary Boards in America and Great Britain and 
every hope that the total amount available in the near future will be 
increased. 

W. Paton, 


Secretary, Indian Literature Funi. 


Note.—Resolution on the application of the C.L.S., Madras for the 
appointment of Dr. A. J. Appasawmy as English editor :— 


‘The Executive Committee of the I,L.F. recognises the importance 
of the proposal for the appointment of an Engish editor as sketched in 
the Programme of Advance, pages 24-26. It agrees to the appoint- 
ment of Dr. A. J. Appasawmy as a literature worker, whe under the 
direction of the Committee of the I.L.F. shall work as an English 
editor in connection with the C.L.S. Madras. The Committee will 
guarantee the sum of Rs. 6,000 for one year from October the Ist, 1923, 
and will recommend the repetition of the grant for the two succeeding 
years on the following conditions :— 


(1) that an account of the work of Dr. Appasawmy be supplied by 
him every six months to the Secretary of the I.L.F. for submission 
to the Executive ; 

(2) that the I.L.F. be permitted to nominate a representative on 
the Committee of the C.L.8., as laid down in the Programme of 
Advance, page 17 (iii, a); 

(3) that at the end of one year the situation be reviewed by the 
I.L.F. Committee in consultation with Dr. Appasawmy and the 
C.L.S. Madras, with a view to determining how far the purposes 
for which the grant is being made are being fulfilled.” 


Printed at the ‘Baptist Mission Press; Calcutta, and published by the National Missionary 
Council. 
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Or 
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ON 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


ALLAHABAD; 
March 25—29, 1924. 


A Conference was convened at Allahabad from March 25th 
to 29th, 1924, under the auspices of the National Christian 
Council. It was attended by 35 persons, from 138 different 
missionary bodies, and was representative of Christian activity 
in the sphere of industrial education in North India, Bengal, 
the Central Provinces and Bombay. Several delegates from 
the South had intended to be present, but were unfortunately 


prevented. 
The members of the conference were the following :— 
Rey. T. C. Badley, Educational Adviser, M. E. Church. 


» BR. Banks, Regions Beyond Missionary Union, 
Siwan, Bihar. 


Prof, and Mrs. Benade, Forman College, Lahore. 


Rey. C. Borup, American Presbyterian Mission, 
Saharanpur. 


,» A. C. Brunk, American Mennonite Mission, 


Dhamtari, C. P. 
» ©. G. Carpenter, B. M. S., Delhi. 


can, 
Rev. P. E. Curtis, C. M. S., Sikandra, U. P. 
» H.E. Dewey, M. E. Mission, Suri, Bengal. 
, Canon B. H. P. Fisher, 8. P. G., Cawnpore. 


» Dr. H. D. Griswold, American at 
Mission, Lahore. 


Mr. and Mrs. 8S. Higeginbottom, Allahabad. 

Rev. J. R. Hudson, Wesleyan Mission, Benares. 
, A.S. Hutchinson, Wesleyan Mission, Bengal. 
, L. B. Jones, M. E. Mission, Aligarh, U. P. 
» H. W. Lea-Wilson, C. M. S., Manmad. 
» and Mrs. C. C. Millson, United Presbyterian 


Mission, Gujranwala, Punjab. 


Miss C. N. Norris, Community of St. Stephen, Delhi. 
Rev. W. Paton, National Christian Council, Calcutta. 
Mr. J. D. Paul, M. E. Mission, Muttra, U. P. 
,» and Mrs. E. L. Pedersen, Allahabad. 
Rev. M. A. Pedersen, Northern Churches’ Santal 
Mission, Benagaria, Santal Parganas 
Miss B. Tosh, St. Stephen’s Community, Delhi. 
Mr. Mason Vaugh, Allahabad. 
Miss E. M, Waller, C. M.S., Benares, U. P. 
, Williams, B. M. S., Delhi. 
Rev. W. T. Williams, S. P. G., Gurgaon, Delhi. 
, F. A. Williams, M. E. Mission, Asansol, Bengal. 
, P, A. Wenger, Janjgir, C. P. 
Mr. A. P. Young, M. E. Mission, Nadiad, Bombay.., 


and the members of the staff of the Allahabad Agri- 
cultural Institute. 


Cray 


The reason for the holding of the conference was a desire, 
widely expressed especially among those who had been in touch 
with the meetings on Rural Education held during 1923, that 
steps should be taken to gather together some of those respon- 
sible for industrial education, with the object of reviewing the 
present situation in this branch of Christian activity and 
arriving at the principles which should be followed in the 
future. The general findings of the Conference are offered to 
those who may read them as an effort, limited by the experience 
and abilities of those who framed them, to explore one of the 
aspects of the Christian task in India to which perhaps too 
little attention has been given. 


It is a matter for regret that very few Indians were 
present at the Conference, the missions being in nearly all 
cases represented by missionaries. This appears to reflect the 
fact that in so far as Christian industrial schools have been 
developed, they have been almost exclusively in missionary 


charge. 


I. A Preliminary Survey. 


The Conference was indebted to the Rev. A. McLeish, of 
the United Free Church of Scotland Mission, Ajmer, for facts 
and figures drawn from the new Directory about to be publish- 
ed. Mr. McLeish has, devoted more labour than any other 
missionary in India to the task not only of collecting figures 
and statistics but also of interpreting them. His statement 
is therefore of particular value. It includes facts regarding 
agricultural settlements and farms, co-operative societies and 
banks, and printing presses, as well as regarding industrial 
schools. 


Ce 
Agricultural Settlements and Farms. 


“93 in India, Burma and Ceylon, as follows :— 
Assam 1, Bengal 2, B. & O. 4, Bombay 36, 
Burma 1, C, I, 1, C. P. 12, Hyderabad) 
Madras 12, Mysore 1, Punjab 10, Rajputana 6, 
UzsP.-8: 


Co-operative Societies and Banks. 


242 in all. 
Bengal 6, B. & O. 164, Bombay 11, C. P. 38, Ceylon 1, 
Hyderabad 8, Madras 37, Panjab 2 central and 
others, Rajputana 4, U. P. 6. 


Printing Presses. 


43 in India, Burma and Ceylon. 
Assam 2, Bengal 1, B. & O. 4, Bombay 6, Burma 2, 
Ceylon 5,C. P. 1, Kashmir 1, Madras 18, 
Mysore 2, Punjab 1, Rajputana 1, U. P. 4. 


Industrial and Agricultural Sehools. 
62 for girls and women, 80 for boys—Industrial. 
23 whole or part Agricultural Schools for boys. 

The present extent of this work is not great, nor is it on 
close examination of much importance. Let us run over the 
facts. 

Assam.— 


2. Boys :—Agriculture, carpentry and commerce. 


_— 
Or 
a 


Bengal.— 
17. 7 for boys and 10 for women, 

(a) Women’s work :—needle-work, drawn-thread work, 
fur manufacture, weaving lace, embroidery, 
knitting, “ industrial.” 

(b) Boys’ work :—fur manufacture, carpentry and 
joinery, training carpenters, technical class, 
“ industrial.” 


B. & O.— 
9. 5 for boys, 4 for women. 
(a) Women’s work :—Handwork and crafts class, lace 
and needlework. 
(6) Boys’ and men’s work:—Weaving, agriculture, 
“ industrial,” 


Bombay .— 
18. 15 for boys and 5 for women. 


(a) Women’s work :—apparently lace only. 

(b) Boys’ work :—Carpentry, carving, smithy, iron 
work, tailoring, weaving, gardening, cane work, 
rope work and agriculture. 


Burma.— 
5, 4 for boys and 1 for women. 
(6) Boys’ work includes scientific agriculture, a techni- 
cal school and a criminal industrial institution. 
C. I.— 
5. 4 for boys and 1 for women. 


(b) Boys work includes a technical school, weaving, 
carpentry, blacksmithing, furniture and vehicle 
making. 


—. 
co 
—— 


C. P.— 
9. All for boys. 


Carpentry, woodwork, weaving, tin and brass work, 
tailoring and an “industrial” school (work not 
noted), 


Ceylon.— 
8. 6 for boys and 2 for girls. 


(a) Women’s work :—Lace making and needlework. 


(b) Boys’ work :—Carpentry, printing and book-binding. 


Hyderabad.— 


4, 3 for women and 1 agricultural school for boys. 
(a) Women’s work includes lace and “ industrial.” 


Madras.— 
55. 381 for boys and 24 for women. 


(2) Women’s work:—mostly lace work, some 
embroidery and 2 weaving. 

(b) Boys’ work :—Carpet weaving, carpentry, agricul- 
tural, vocational, rope-making, cabinet making. 
and again “ industrial.” 

Mysore.— 
6. 4 for boys and 2 for women. 
Silk farm and ‘ industrial,” schools. 
Punjab.— 
9. 7 for boys and 2 for women. 
Weaving, carpentry and agricultural, 
Sikkim.— 


1, For women—weaving. 
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U. P.— 


17. 10 for boys and 7 for women and girls, 
(a) Women’s work :—Sewing, embroidery, jam making, 
curry and chutney making, handkerchief work 
and embroidery. 


(b) Boys’ work :—Commerce, gardening and horticul- 
ture, agricultural, carpentry, biacksmithing and 
tailoring. 


On examining this list it does not strike one that there is 
any thought-out policy of industrial education, It is quite 
haphazard Also what is done has been mostly not for the 
children of the Christian Community as a part of their educa- 
tion but frem philanthropic motives for orphans, famine work, 
the destitute or criminal tribes. This is very unfortunate, as 
in many parts of the country industrial education has come to 
be looked on as for the poor and the cutcaste and not for the 
respectable. 


What is done for women and girls is a very meagre con- 
tribution to any sound scheme of industrial education. The 
whole of this work is confined to 62 places mostly of a 
philanthropic nature. The real work for women is what is 
being done in the ordinary girls schools as hand work, 
domestic science etc. It is to the developing and perfecting of 
this that we should now give special attention. 


In the 80 institutions for boys we find the same difficulties. 
They are all very much alike and nothing very fresh can 
be elicited from a study of them. The real problem here 
again is in the ordinary schools we are at present running. 
What is being done there to give the basis of a handwork 
training :— 
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(a) With regard to the rural side. We have before us 


(b) 


the report of the Village Education Commission. 
We can add little to that. Its recommendations 
as to the ordinary village primary school have so 
far made very little difference principally owing 
to the absence of any teachers. trained to give 
effect to such a programme. These teachers can 
only be created at vocational middle school centres, 
such as Moga. The material for such teachers 
must be those who have been through the whole 
course as scholars. Boys trained in the old cannot 
be shunted on to the new point of view at 
adolescence except in very exceptional cases. Our 
hope therefore of getting many trained teachers in 
the immediate future issmall. It takes a very long 
time to change the outlook of any educational 
system. Thus what plans we lay should look fully 
into the facts and proceed carefully on indigenous 
lines and with little expense to Mission Boards. 
With regard to the urban side. As we have seen 
most of the present industrial schools teach subjects 
that are properly subsidiary to agriculture. There 
are several commercial schools and several technical 
only. They do not contribute much if anything to 
a general system of industrial education. The 
problem lies again in the ordinary school. What is 
the extent of this problem? Of the total number of 
schools in India, 

Industrial and Agricultural number 162 


Boarding Schools (mostly girls) ,, 118 
Colleges . 40 
High Schools Sen des 
Middle Schools 280 


that is 838 in all 


a a 


There is a total of 13, 537 mission schools in India, that is, 
12, 699 primary schools both rural and urban. If we allow one 
quarter for urban primary schools we have 9400 village schools 
only. In all these schools we are educating 536, 283 pupils, 
314, 060 of whom are non-christian and 182, 123 Christian. 
That is, there are 91, 837 Non-Christians more than Christians, 
and any policy we adopt must necessarily take this huge number 
into account. Industrial educational work must therefore 
be fitted into the curriculum of these schools for which we 
are already responsible. The problem we have to discuss here 
is How? The main educational problem in the West in recent 
years has been just this problem. This is not simply a 
question of how to prepare pupils for industrial life, but also 
a problem of real education. It is met by the growing 
emphasis on educational hand work on which there is now a 
great and fascinating literature especially in America. By 
drawing, brushwork, modelling, geometrical drawing, advanced 
wood and metal work, by practical science, by typewriting, 
shorthand and commercial arithmetic classes. How is this to be 
worked into our Indian curricula? It is mainly a problem 
for the Upper Primary and Middle sections. Into our boys’ 
primary and middle school curriculums we shall require to 
introduce the new subjects. This will involve in the first 
instance a break away from the hard and fast curricula 
we have hitherto followed. The abolition of the Matriculation 
- and the introduction of the more elastic S. L. C. certificate 
is an improvement and gives more scope but nothing like 
enough. I have no doubt that Government would welcome 
any genuine experiment on more practical lines, and that ‘we 
will not lose our grants. But something very drastic needs 
to be done to get away from the past tradition which still 
governs our educational activities and results in our continuing 
to give the majority of our pupils an education which in no 
way fits them for life in modern India. I would consider this 
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the main problem of Industrial education before this 
conference, 


The views expressed in the above statement were in the 
main approved and echoed by the members of the conference. 
There was a very general conviction that the work of industrial 
education had not been taken seriously by the Missions in 
the past, and that too often industrial schools or enterprises 
had been begun in response to a particular emergency, eg. 
the provision for famine orphans, without either then or later 
any defined policy being developed. Further, the practice not 
infrequently prevails of sending boys, who have been found 
unresponsive to other types of education, more or less in 
despair to the industrial school—a _ practice which is 
perfectly intelligible but does not conduce to giving 
a worthy place of its own to the industrial school. .To such 
reasons the conference attributed the very widespread disineli- 
nation among Indian Christians to let their boys go, if they 
can prevent it, to the industrial school, and the fact that while 
there is in India, taken generally, a great and increasing 
interest in the problem of industry and of industrial education, 
somehow the contribution to be made to the solution of this 
problem by the Christian forces is very far indeed from being 
clear. The first resolution passed by the conference dealt with 
this subject and is as follows :— 


1. Importance of Industrial Education. 


Lhe Conference records vs conviction that the present 
time ws one of critical importance in the development of 
industry in India, and that the great amount of public 
attention, now directed to the subject demands that the 
Christian Church should face with a new seriousness rts 
responsibility and opportunity with regard to it. The 
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Conference has observed that industrial education, as carried 
on by Missions, has too often been confined to the swecouwr 
of orphans or applied to pupils who have shown no aptitude 
for other types of training. It has not been regarded as a 
legitimate and indeed a necessary part of Christian educa- 
tion. The Conference considers that it is the duty of the 
Churches and Missions in India to do all that lies in their 
power to advance Christian standards in industrial life 
and to enable Christian boys and girls, men and women, 
to take a useful place in the growing industrial life of 
India. 


II. INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


Definition and relationship to other parts of 
the educational scheme. 


From the beginning of the discussions of the Conference 
it was apparent that the words “Industrial Education” are 
taken, in common parlance, to mean very different things. 
Sometimes they are taken to mean the training given definitely 
for the vocation of industry. At others the words apparently 
apply to any form of education in which the element of manual 
training is prominent. The Conference, therefore, sought to 
lay down a definition of what it meant by Industrial Education. 
Canon Fisher pointed out the difference between manual 
training, which should begin from infancy and belongs properly 
to the home and to the school, in so far as it is to replace or 
supplement the training of the home, and industrial education 
which is preparation for earning a living. The atmosphere 
which belongs to the two things is different. Manual training 
is an essential part of true education, and while therefore, 
essential to education for life is not specifically related to 
training for a definite vocation. The term “ Industrial Educa- 
tion” should therefore be kept for that phase of education 


which is directed to equipping a pupil to take up a definite 
vocation. This distinction was accepted by all the members of 
the Conference and was embodied in the following resolution : 


2. Defimtion of Industrial Education. 


The distinctive function of Industrial Education 1s 
that of trade teaching, 1. ¢., the preparation of boys and girls 
for specific occupations, so far as possible under conditions 
which will enable them to take their places, in due time, in 
the industrial life of the country, whether in the village or 


in the city. 


Out of this discussion arose the consideration of three 


points :— 


(a) The importance of manual training as an element 
in education. 


(b) The place of the Community Middle School as the 
P Y 
pivot of the educational system. 


(c) The age at which specifically industrial education 
should begin. 


(a) Discussion revealed a strong conviction in the 
minds of all members of the Conference that the establish- 
ment of Manual Training (otherwise called educational 
handwork) as a part of Primary and Middle School 
education is essential, and that without it no satisfactory 
industrial training can be carried on. The passage quoted 
above from Mr. McLeish’s survey was endorsed by the 
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Conference as a whole. It was felt that the existing Primary 
and Middle School education being formal and unrelated 
to the life of the pupils, too exclusively literary and largely 
devoid of manual expression, was an unsuitable basis for 
any adequate industrial training and that reform, to be 
effective, must begin there. The criticisms made on Primary 
Education by the Village Education Commission and by those 
groups of Missionaries and Indian Christian teachers, who, 
since the Commission’s report was published, have been 
working at the question of rural education, were fully 
endorsed by the Conference from its own point of view. 
It was felt to be one of the most important duties and 
opportunities of those in charge of Christian Education to 
endeavour to secure such modification of the Government 
course as wouldenable the place of educational handwork 
in Primary and Middle Schools to be established. The follow- 
ing resolution was passed :— 


3. Importance of Manual Training. 


The foundation for Industrial Training must be sought 
im the school or schools through which the pupils have already 
passed. A pupil who has had no manual training and has 
not learned to use his hands, is at u serious disadvantage 
in learning a trade. We consider hat the greatest obstacle to 
the improvement of industrial education les in the nature 
of the curriculum of the ordinary Indian Primary and 
Middle School, which gies no opportunity for the develop- 
ment of the wonderful manwal aptitude found im so many 
Indian children. It is essential, both from the point of view 
of pure education and as reyards preparation for later 
vocational training, that im the Pruomary and Middle School, 
educational handwork should find an adequate place. 
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(b) The Community Middle School. In discussing 
the relation of the Primary School—village or urban—to 
the industrial school proper, the Conference came to lay 
very considerable emphasis upon the Community Middle 
School. Reference may be made to the definition of the 
Rural Community Middle School advanced by the Moga Rural 
Education Conference, December 1922. 


“The Rural Community Middle School frequentiy referred 
to as the Vocational Middle School) is a school which seeks 
to use the activities and valuable interests of the village as a 
means for educating rural boys and girls for more abundant 
living and service in their communities. All the work of these 
schools, including the vocational or practical work, should 
be closely related to the pupil’s village environment and so 
far as possible should grow out of it. The vocational work 
should not be a separate entity but should be an integral part 
of the curriculum, ennching it and having as its constant aim, 
(along with the other work of the school), the bettering of 


present village conditions. 


Such a school differs from an industrial one in that it is 
concerned with a broad vital curriculum and the uplifting 
of the community through enriched and consecrated person- 
ality, while the latter has as one of its principal aims the train- 
ing of pupils for a definite trade through which they may 
become self-supporting members of the community.” 


From the point of view adopted by the Conference (2. e. 
that industrial education is not simply any kind of manual 
training, but training of those who have reached a point at 
which they ought to be trained for a vocation), the Community 
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Middle School is the clearing house or testing place at which 
the aptitude of the boy or girl is discerned, and from which 
the pupil will pass on to whatever form of further training 
(af any) he or she appears most suited for, For instance the 
Community Middle School may lead on to industrial training 
or to an agricultural course or (as at Moga) to teacher training, 
or in the case of pupils who exhibit an aptitude for such 
studies, to the High School. It was recognised that as things 
are (and are likely to be for a long time) many boys will be 
unable to go further than the end of the Primary School before 
reaching an age at which they ought to undertake industrial 
training if they are to undertake it at all, While recognising 
such necessity the Conference considered that the ideal which 
should be maintained is that pupils should pass on to the 
Community Middle School from the Village Primary School 
and from the Middle School (probably half way through the 
course) should proceed to definite training for industry. A 
passage from a memorandum written for the Conference by 
Mr. McKee of Moga may here be quoted. 


“On the relation between Industrial education and 
other education, I do not think pupils should 
begin real trade work until they are 12 or 138 
years ofage, Also that pupils should be selected 
for Industrial work because they have special 
aptitude and not, as is often the case at present, 
of their being too dull to go on in the ordinary 
school. This involves co-operation between 
schools from the lowest one up to the higher 
ones. It also involves careful observation of 
pupils in activities where they can not only 
show their mental ability but manual as well. 
It is in this regard, (as well as others) that the 
Community Middle School through its enriched 
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curriculum, (containing projects involving 
manual work), can be most valuable in selecting 
desirable boys for industrial education and 
training. 


As I see the relation of rural schools one to another, 
we would have the rural primary day schools 
(3 or 4 grades) in the villages; selected boys 
from these schools would proceed to rural com- 
munity schools. After completing the 4th and 
5th grades (or possibly the 6th grade) (Upper 
Primary or Lower Primary), they would be 
selected either to proceed further in the Com- 
munity School or to take up some other line of 
work, one type of which would be industrial. 
Also if boys were old enough when they com- 
pleted the 4th grade in a village school and had 
the aptitude, they might be sent directly to an 
industrial school, 


Selection for Industrial work would be based upon the 
boy’s or girl’s aptitude for manual occupations, 
he being encouraged first, however, to get as 
much general education as he could profit by. 
I am not very much in favour of carrying both 
academic and industrial work in an Industrial 
School (as is done in some places), for the 
academic work is usually poorly done and is of 
a rather formal nature. I think it is much 
better for pupils to finish their general education 
first and then to take up the industrial, only 
doing such academic work as comes about 
naturally in their trade work.” 
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The following resolution was passed :— 


4. The Communty Middle School. 


The Conference considers that the Community Middle 
School, whether urban or rural, should be the place where a 
child’s natural ability rs tested, and from which he is passed 
on to some specialized training, for instance, agricultwre 
or teaching, or, wm the case now wnder consideration, 
industry. 

It may here be added that the Conference recognised 
that where industrial occupation was normally and easily open 
to Christian boys, and Christian boys had been given a 
good middle and primary education of the kind referred to 
above, 1t might well be needless for boys to have any indus- 
trial education proper, as they could probably pass direct into 
the workshops. As anillustration the experience of the S. P.G., 
Cawnpore, may be quoted. The highly successful industrial 
work of the S. P. G. in Cawnpore was started because Christian 
boys were virtually barred from the industries of Cawnpore. 
The industrial education carried on by the Mission had the 
effect of so changing the attitude of employers towards 
Christian apprentices that the latter came to be welcomed, with 
the result that the Industrial School of the Mission proved to 
have finished its work and so closed, Christian boys pro- 
ceeding direct from the middle school to the workshops. This, 
however, is by no means always possible, and where specifically 
industrial training is considered necessary, the Conference 
suggests the above resolution as suitably defining the relation 
of the Primary School, the Middle School, and the Industrial 
School. 


(c) Age of entry into industrial training. Granted that 
industrial training is taken to mean training for the vocation of 
industry, it cannot begin until the pupil has reached an 
age at which he will readily think of life occupation and 
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adjust himself to undergoing a training which has as its 
conscious end the entry into alife occupation. Moreover, he 
must be of an age at which study of industrial processes 1s 
intellectually possible. Some members of the Conference put 
this age as low as 12 or 13, others about 14, and im regard 
to more elaborate industrial processes such as those involved 
in Engineering 16 was considered a suitable age. In its 
resolution the Conference suggested 13 or 14 asa general 


standavrd. 


It was pointed out that if this is generally accepted, as 
it was in the Conference, the clash which is some times con- 
ceived to exist between the Industrial School and the Commu- 
nity Middle School is an illusion. Excepting the case of 
backward boys (and even with them good educational methods 
might well work wonders) a pupil should have passed through 
at least two classes of the Middle School before reaching the age 
suggested and the Industrial School proper would, as already 
stated, succeed the Community Middle School: the two-are 
complementary, there is no conflict. The Conference passed 
the following resolution :— 


5. Age for beginmng Industrial Traamng. 


It is generally held that pupils should not devote them- 
selves to specifically industrial training before the age of 
thirteen or fourteen. By that time the average pupil should 
have passed the second class in the middle school, but it will 
frequently be necessary for pupils who have only reached 
the Upper Primary standard by the age mentioned to 
pass direct to the industrial school. 


III. Curricula. a 


While the Conference was composed of a number of 
people who were themselves thoroughly acquainted with the 
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practical work of industrial education, there was among them 
a general consensus of opinion that a great deal more work 
requires to be done in the creation of curricula for the Indus- 
trial School on methods and principles approved by the best 
educational science. A portion of the memorandum by Mr. 
McKee may here be quoted -— 


“First of all I think there should be very clear, 
definite objectives in industrial education. We 
should know more clearly than we do, just 
what skill (manual and intellectual) is required 
in each trade and what speed of working is 
necessary. This can be determined by a careful 
study of present shop or factory conditions. 
This will include not only the ability to use 
tools quickly and satisfactorily but the ability 
to look. ahead, to plan wisely and to judge 
materials and results. There should be recog- 
nized minimum essentials in all these things, 
which would be the necessary standard which 
each pupil must reach. 


All this is closely related to the method of teaching 
trades. Here it seems to me, we have tended 
to depart from what is now recognized as good 
psychology and valuable educational principles, 
also to depart from the procedure used in life. 
I refer to the practice of putting a boy for a 
certain length of time Gf he is learning car- 
pentry) on chipping at a piece of wood so as 
to get it to some certain shape or squaring up 
a piece of wood, etc. Now this is not interest- 
ing to a boy, and hence it does not call out his 
best effort. In fact it often lays the foundation 
for habits of working which are very harmful. 
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It is also doubtful to what extent these manual 
skills carry over into the actual making or a 
marketable article. And yet many in charge 
of industrial training will insist that a boy 
must first learn how to use the various tools 
before he can make any piece of furniture or 
article he is interested in. it seems to me that 
we need to apply the principles of the project 
method to all this work. (In fact the project 
was originated by those engaged in Industrial 
& Agricultural work), 


In using this method the boy would be set to work on 
making something he was vitally interested 
ins With the help of the instructor he would 
make his plans and divide up the work with 
regard to the various processes he would need to 

, carry through in order to complete successfully 
the article he wished to make. The responsibi- 
lity in all this, including the selection of 
materials, organizing the work, gathering 
information, securing skills, judging the results 
should all be the pupils’, although the instructor 
would always be there to guide whenever that 
was necessary. Pupils should learn however to 
face difficulties and work their way through them. 
The necessary practice in carrying through 
various mechanical processes skilfully, such as 
sawing, planing, chiseling, etc. would come about - 
naturally and on a high plane of interest when 
pupils saw that they needed these skills in order 
to be successful in the making of the article 
in which they were interested. Moreover the 
industrial teacher should try to grade these 


various processes, (as well as arrange the shop 
environment), so that the articles the pupils 
desire to make are graded in difficulty and 
emphasize sufficiently the various necessary 
processes of the trade, so that the necessary 
minimum skills and speed (set up as objectives) 
are obtained. This all needs to be carefully 
worked out in a curriculum, and such a curri- 
culum should be flexible in the sense of provid- 
ing for electives, so that the pupils might have 
sufficient opportunity of selecting the things 
they were interested in. Also pupils should 
keep necessary accounts, price of the wood and 
materials used, value of the labour put on it, 
and this compared with the price obtained for 
the completed article. I do not believe any 
industrial work which is truly educative can 
be self-supporting, but I feel that pupils should 
come to know this by actually keeping accounts 
and seeing to what extent they are supporting 
themselves by their labour. Properly handled 
this should become a great incentive to securing 
a higher degree of skill and speed so that they 
might reach the place where they might receive 
some share of the profit on the things they 
make. Every opportunity should be made use 
of in developing the character of the boys, and 
here the project method is most valuable in 
that character is emphasized in the natural 
carrying out of the activity. Initiative, self- 
reliance, foresight, a sense of responsibility, 
persistence in overcoming difficulties and carry- 
ing the work through to completion, ability to 
co-operate and work with others, reflection and 
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organizing power, ability to judge values and 
results, a healthy independence, etc. should all 
arise naturally in the use of the project.” 
It was strongly felt that efforts should be made by co- 
operation to secure that such curricula should be prepared. 


Subject to this general proviso the Conference considered 
that two types of Industrial School were required, one type 
looking to rural industries, especially to industries subsidiary 
to agriculture and related to the life and needs of the village ; 
the other looking towards urban industries, and preparing for 
the industrial life of the city with its more elaborate large 
scale industrial concerns. In the former type of school such 
subjects would be taught as weaving, manufacture of clay pro- 
ducts, cane and bamboo work, leather work, rope-making, 
village carpentry and village blacksmithing. Such a school 
related as it would be to village conditions would necessarily 
be located in a rural area, and very possibly in proximity to a 
Community Middle School. The second type looking towards 
the trades and industries of the city and to large scale industry 
Would teach such subjects as carpentry (including cabinet and 
pattern making), blacksmithing, fitting, motor mechanics, 
work in sheet metal (including copper and brass’, foundry 
work, engine driving and printing. Naturally no one school 
would teach all these subjects, but these are mentioned as 
included actually in schools of the type suggested. ‘Training 
in such subjects as these, if well done, would enable the boy 
to take his place in the industrial life of the city with fair 
certainty of making good, 


For both types of school the curriculum shoxld consist 
mainly of actual work at the trades or crafts concerned, In 
the case of the Industrial School, which looks to urban, 
industry, some study of drawing, book-keeping and commer- 
cial arithmetic, will probably be desirable, and in any industry 
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where contact with Kuropeans and others who work mainly in 
English is likely, some instruction in English by the direct 
method should be included in the curriculum. Similarly 
business methods should be taught in such schools. 


Some members of the Conference felt that the less machi- 
nery and illustrations the School contains the better, as it is 
essential that boys should be taught to use their hands. 
Moreover, there is the danger of accustoming boys only to 
work with elaborate machines at the risk of their being unable 
to obtain work of that type later on, and being unable to adapt 
themselves to more indigenous methods of work. Boys who 
have been trained to use their hands and to become resource- 
ful will not be at any loss, rather the contrary, in dealing with 
more elaborate industrial processes, but they are more likely 
to find their place in the industrial environment of India if 
they are trained on simple lines by methods not too far removed 
from indigenous processes. 


It 1s recognised that most schools must depend to some 
extent on orders given and relate the practical work done to 
such orders in order to reduce cost. The ordinary daily work, 
that is to say, will be on exercises which arise from orders 
received for work. Such exercises can be supplemented by 
others which can be carried on when orders are lacking, and 
which should be directed to the making of articles to be kept 
in stock, The choice of such work requires study of local 


needs. 


The finance involved in such curriculum is dealt with 
later. While recognising the wide-spread need in India, 
especially in relation to the economic position of the rural 
Christian communities, for training in village industries and 
those subsidiary to agriculture, several members of the Con- 


ference were insistent on the importance of some first-rate 
industrial training being done under Christian auspices. 
Others felt that while there might be a few places where work 
of such a first-rate standard might be done—preferably by 
co-operation, in view of expense—efforts should be made to 
use as fully as possible the Government institutions. It was 
also felt that in view of the financial difficulty of establishing 
fresh industrial schools, some study should be made of the 
location of the present Schools with a view to developing 
the efficiency of those which might prove particularly adapted 
to serve a wide constituency and suitably related to markets 
and outlet for trained pupils. 


The following resolution was passed :— 


6. Owrriculum. 


The task of drawing wp curricula for the industrial 
school is one which needs the attention of experts, conversant 
both with sound educational principles and with the 
nature of the several studies and processes required. 
The Conference urges the National Christian Cowneil to take 
steps to secure that such detailed curricula may be prepared. 

It is however, convinced that two types of industrial — 
schools may usefully be defined :-— 


(a) The first looks towards village needs and 
industries, and should be located in rural 
areas. It will teach such subjects as weaving, 
the manufacture of clay products, cane and 
bamboo work, leather work, rope making, 
village carpentry, blacksmithing. 


—< 
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(b) The second type looks towards the trades and 
industries of the city and the developed indus- 
trial regions, Schools of this type will teach 
such subjects as the following :— Carpentry 
(including cabinet and pattern making), 
blacksmithing, fitting, motor mechanics, work 
in sheet metal (including copper and brass), 
foundry work, engine driving and printing. 
It is not suggested that all these subjects should 
be dealt with im each school, but that a selection 
should be made in accordance with the needs 
of each district. The curriculum should in- 
clude mainly work at the trade but time should 
be devoted to drawing, book-keeping wand mathe- 
matics related to the work in hand. In some 
areas it may be advisible to give some instrwe- 
tion in English by the direct method. Wher- 
ever possible, business methods related to sales, 
purchase of materials, etc. should be taught. 


IV. The Training of Teachers of Industry. 


There is a general sense of the extreme difficulty of 
securing good teachers for industrial schools. In a few cases 
appreciative reference was made to the facilities afforded 
by Government training institutions, It was, however, felt 
that the chief hope lay in schools training their own teachers, 


4.e. provided one thoroughly efficient man, whether Missionary 


or Indian Christian, is in charge so that he can gradually train 


his own teachers how to teach. The same need for the applica- 


tion of educational science to industrial teaching was felt here 
as is referred to above. Teachers need to be taught how to 
teach industrial subjects, and too little knowledge of this exists 


in our Christian institutions. 
. 4 
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It was regarded as essential that a teacher in an industrial 
school should himself have been through a school of the type 
in which he is to teach, 


Strong emphasis was laid upon the importance of having 
Industrial Schools conducted by men who are reasonably expert 
in the work. Several members of the Conference explained 
that they themselves had for various reasons undertaken the 
oversight of industrial education, without any industrial 
training whatever, simply because of the dearth of men with 
the particular qualifications required. The Conference re- 
cognised the enterprise and devotion of evangelistic missionaries 
through whom industrial education had been in many places 
undertaken, but considered that it should be laid down as an 
important principle that industrial education should be in 
charge of those trained for that work and that success could 
not normally be expected without this. The following resolu- 
tion was passed :— : 


7. The procuring and training of teachers. 


Teachers for industrial schools should have passed through 
the full practical course 1 a school of the type, whether look- 
ing towards village or urban industries, in which they are 
to teach, and should im addition receive teacher training, 
not of a merely general character but related to the indus- 
trial subjects they will have to teach. In view of the scar- 
city in India of persons, whether Indian or foreign, who 
have experience in. training teaches of industries, it is 
highly desirable that institutions for industrial teacher- 
training should be on a co-operative basis. In several places 
excellent. Government industrial training imstitutions exist, 
and Missions should wherever possible make use of these.” 


While we recognise that many industrial schools owe 
their vnception to the enterprise of the evangelistic missionary, 


we consider it necessary for permanent success that the 
supervision of industrial education should be continuously 
in the hands of those who, whether foreign missionaries or 
Indian Christians, are properly trained for the work. 


V. The following up of Industrial Education. 


The Conference devoted a great deal of attention to the 
important problem of how to follow up the education 
given in the industrial schools, and how to help the pupil, 
who had been trained, to take a proper place in industry, 
whether of the rural or the urban type. A good deal of 
evidence was produced to show that many industrial schools 
fail, and the reasons are usually either that the boys have 
been trained in such a way and in such an atmosphere that they 
are totally unfitted to fend for themselves when they leave 
the school, or that the course through which they have gone 
has had little relation to the possible market for the pupil’s 
labour or outlet for his services. Further, there is the question 
of capital. Boys, for instance, who do not go into large indus- 
trial concerns as apprentices, but who launch out on their own, 
require some small capital if only to equip themselves with 
tools, The two main points, therefore, were (1) how to create 
in the schools, and specially at the end of the course, an 
atmosphere similar to that of practical industrial work so that 
A boys will become accustomed to the conditions under which they 
will later have to make their own way, and (2) how to 
provide pupils on leaving the schools with a certain amount of 
capital. Along with this went the consideration of a generally 
felt danger, viz. that boys on becoming partially trained and 
thereby acquiring a small market value, should be tempted 
to leave the school and abandon a completer training in order 
to obtain an immediate financial return. 
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A section of Mr. McKee’s memorandum bears upon the 
problem of investing the entire industrial course with the 
sort of spirit and atmosphere which will help a boy to adapt 
himself quickly to working conditions outside :— 


“ Opportunity should be given towards the end of the 
course in actually working under factory or 
shop conditions, with some experience (under 
guidance) in what the boy will have to encounter 
when he gets out in the world. It is a great 
advantage to have industrial schools located 
near a natural market for their products and 
also where there will be real opportunity to 
observe actual shop conditions of the trades 
taught and possibly even to share in them. 


This leads to a consideration of the boy being 
enabled to take his place in industry, Often 
the making of the necessary tools can become 
one of the projects of the course, so that the 
pupil would largely make his outfit of tools 
while undergoing training. Also in the 
accounting spoken of above, I believe the pupil 
should be permitted to share in the profits of 
his work, after he has made a reasonable contri- 
bution toward the cost of his living and _train- 
ing. This would provide opportunities for the ~ 
teaching of thrift, and the saving up of suffi- 
cient money to make a small start in his trade. 
PersonallyI would not favour subsidising a pupil 
or promoting centralized mission industries 
to provide industrial opportunities for earning 
a living. If the training and education given 
in the Industrial School have been of the right 
sort. I believe pupils should desire and be 
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able to stand on their own feet at the conclu- 
sion of their course.” 


In so far as methods such as the Project Method are 
adopted, either in the Primary and Middle 
School or in the Industrial School, the result 
must be to call out continuously the initiative 
and self-reliance of the pupil which educa- 
tionally is the basis of future success.” 


The Conference listened with interest to a description by 
Canon Fisher of the practical methods formerly used at 
Cawnpore, and to the memoranda by Mr. Randle of Tinnevelly 
and Mr. L. Barber of Faridpore, as to the method of the 
“finishing school” whereby the total objective named above is 
sought to be obtained, 7. ¢., experience is given to the young 
worker in conditions as closely as possible approximating to 
those of the industrial world, and at the same time he is 
enabled to store up for himself some capital which he would 

forfeit should he leaye the school still only half-trained. 


Canon Fisher explained that in the S. P. G. Industrial 
Schools, where carpentry, printing and foundry had_ been 
carried on, the place was run as a business concern, the age of 
entry was 14 and there was no half-time. Factory hours were 
worked, orders were taken in the office, business settled 
between the customer and the head mistry. One of four or 
five working mistries arranged to undertake the work for an 
agreed price, materials were supplied by the school and the 
mistry carried out the work with three to five boys working 
under him. He paid for these boys to the school so that it 
was to the interest of the mistry to see that the boys worked 
and worked hard, and it was also essential for him in his own 
interests to see that the boys learned the trade and learned it 
well. The boys got pocket money together with a propor- 
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tionate amount in the Savings Bank which could only be 
drawn during their apprenticeship. 


Mr. Randle’s statement is as follows :— 


“ Dealing as we are with all types of boys it is clear 
that the finished product will vary, and they 
seem to tend to fall into three groups. Ist the 
Teacher, 2nd the Mistry or foreman or master 
workman, 3rd the Skilled Cooly worker. The 
first period in the school is probationary, and 
though a boy may apply for, say, carpentry he 
is only admitted on probation, when he is tested 
to see into which department he might be 
placed and into which group he would tend to 
fall. Generally speaking within a year we are 
able to judge. 


The above three types up to a certain point. will 
receive the same training but afterwards a 
distinction should be made. Speaking broadly, 
the Teacher will need more literary training, 
and an opportunity to place into practice 
whatever he may have been taught before he 
is launched out into the world. The Mistry 
and even the Cooly worker needs more than a 
mere certificate to state that he has passed 
through such and such examination. The 
after-care of a trained pupil is a real duty which 
devolves upon a school of this type. For the 
sake of argument a carpenter needs at the 
least a set of tools and a small capital to enable 
him to set up on his own account, the weaver 
should be able to purchase a loom with its 
accessories, 
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How is this to be met? By the introduction of a 
finishing school. After a certain period in the 
school proper, (time varies with different boys) 
he is drafted into the finishing school, where he 
is paid at the current market rate for any work 
done, deduction only being made for simple 
overhead charges. The balance after allowing 
a certain amount for pocket expenses is placed 
by the boy under the supervision of the Super- 
intendent in the Post Office Savings Bank. 
He is expected to work with very little super- 
vision, and more or less under conditions which 
he may rightly expect when he leaves the 
school. We go a long way to remove the 
stigma which attaches to boys trained in insti- 
tutions that they cannot do a reasonable day’s 
work, 


The boy who is mapped out for a teacher spends a 
certain time each day giving him sufficient 
time to earn at least the cost of his keep, the 
rest is spent in teaching young boys on the 
school side, and in receiving more literary edu- 
cation. 


Two years should be about the time allowed in the 
finishing school. We have experimented on 
the above lines for the last four years, and have 
now definitely committed ourselves to the 
scheme. We are building extensions so as to 
enable us to have about 70 boys in each 
department, giving us 40 boys in the finishing 
school. But of course such a scheme takes 
5 years to work out.” 


* * * * * 


Mr. Barber’s statement is as follows :— 


“ When a boy has finished the training school course, 
we have ready for him two paths. 


1, Back to the village, for dull clumsy boys. The boy 


continues to learn village trades. 


2. To the Zilla towns. These boys are taught finer work 
such as town dwellers demand. 


_ From the training school a boy enters the Piece-work 
Department. He can earn at least Rs. 8. He has already 
learned to do that. Here he learns speed. He has to work 
hard. He only gets what he earns. We take 10 per cent. 
profit for management. The boy is fined if he spoils wood. 
In other words, he is faced with actual conditions. When he 
can earn his wage here, he can do it outside. The Training 
School is kept up by grants, the Piece-work department 
is pure business, and has to earn its own profits. Until a boy 
is a profit to the school, he will be no good to employ outside. 
Piece-work department boys have to attend lectures. 


An independent unit is weak. Try bands of boys. Then 
they can take up contracts and bigger work. 


After our boys pass out of the piece-work department, we 
combine them into firms, giving them business training. They 
learn to work together and manage their own business. It 
takes a long time to weld together a set of lads. Some have 
to be changed. Boys from one village or district do best. 

Paper co-operation is easy. Practical co-operation is a 
long job and needs heaps of patience, 


Transplant the firm to some country town. Lend them 
the tin root over their heads. When they pay back the cost 
of the tin they have proved they can make profits, If they 
fail to pay, break up the firm or change its personnel, Ask 
the local missionary to be a member of the band to help in 
accounts, squabbles, etc. 


We have just reached this stage in our school and are 
forming our bands. When we get several bands planted we 
will supply them with goods on the co-operative society plan. 
We will also have an Inspector to visit and help them with 
new ideas, plans, ete. 


When a boy leaves the Training School and enters the 
Piece-work department, he is given a complete kit of the finest 
English and American tools, costing about Rs. 100, Each 
month he pays nearly all his earnings#™o reducing his tool 
debt. The tools are the property of the school till paid for, 
If a lad runs away, he loses his tools. 


We keep a sufficient staff of permanent workers who with 
the aid of machines can deal with extra work. Except in a 
big city there is not enough work to keep all the trained boys 
in work. 


Provided there is sufficient work and that the whole con- 
cern does not depend on one man, but is formed into an Indian 
company, I think centralized work good. The industries of 
England grew round the abbeys, and then formed industrial 
towns.” 


In connection with the “finishing school’ and the prob- 
lem of finding economic employment for those trained in the 
Industrial School, careful consideration was given to the 
question of the maintenance by Christion missionary bodies of 
commercial industrial concerns, There was genera! conviction 
among the members of the Conference, though they were 
aware that others. not present in the Conference might differ, 
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that it is not the function of the Missions to conduct industrial 
concerns except in so far as they are related to an educational 
purpose. There are exceptions, and the most notable case is 
that of the Mission Press, in which a very high standard of 
excellence has been attained, and in addition there are obvious 
reasons Why the Christian bodies should have certain efficient 
presses under their own control. The argument against the 
mission indusvrial concern, as advanced very strongly by several 
members of the Conference, is three-fold. In the first place it 
is not desirable that Missions should enter into the relation 
of employer with a considerable proportion of the Christian 
community in a given locality. Secondly such a relationship 
tends to increase in the Christian workmen the spirit of 
dependence upon the Mission and to strengthen the tendency 
already sufficiently strong in the Christian community towards 
segregation from the normal contacts of Indian life and the 
engendering of a Christian caste. Thirdly, experience in a 
considerable number of cases has shown that it is not an easy 
thing for Missions to command the permanent expert manage- 
ment without which an industrial concern standing on its own 
legs commercially cannot be made to succeed. 


A “finishing school” such as is suggested in the above 
extracts will probably be a source of income and will be econo- 
mically self-dependant. It, will not retain the trained pupil 
permanently in the school, except in a few cases, as the 
instructors’ object will be to turn the pupil out efficient and 
able to make his own way in the world. The mind of the 
Conference was definitely opposed to the building up of 
industrial concerns which gradually lose their educational 
objective. 


An instance was quoted of a Mission Industrial concérn 
which had been taken over and floated by an Indian Christian 
Company. Where this is possible, it seems an ideal solution, 


a tl ell 
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In relation to the question of following up industrial 
education it is worth emphasizing that a good industrial train- 
ing enables a boy of average ability to earn more than he 
probably could in any other capacity. Instances were given 
by members of the Conference. From the United Provinces 
one member quoted two boys, one who had taken a Carpentry 
course, was industrious and finished his training and is now 
getting a regular wage of Rs. 60 a month, the other who 
refused to be trained is getting Rs. 8 as « temporary gardener. 
Another from a village near Delhi said that a boy who had a 
practical training for 18 months after passing the boys’ course 
in the Industrial School should get regular employment at 
Rs, 20 a month or more, rising as his strength grows to Rs. 40 
or more. Boys of more ability get jobs as coach-makers, mill- 
operators, etc, at from Rs, 40 to 80 with no fear of unemploy- 
ment. In Lahore ordinary carpenters get Re. 1-8 or Rs, 2 
per day, mechanics Re. 1-8 to Rs. 3 per day and more in_ pro- 
portion to their skill. ‘The same figures apply to Saharanpur 
region. All these ftgures are given for boys who have duly 
passed through Mission Industrial Schools. 


Mr. Hutchinson of Raneeganj dwelt on the importance of 
holding before Christian boys in industrial schools the possibi- 
lity of helping to build up a self-supporting Church. He also 
had tound boy-scouting extremely useful in maintaining the 
spirit of service among the boys. 


On this entire discussion the following resolution was 
passed :— 


8. The following wp of Industrial Hducation. 

It 2s essential that the pupil shall be trained in an 
atmosphere of real work ; that he shall remain long enough 
to be adequately trarned and not leave the institution as 
soon as he has begun to acquire a smald market value; and 
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that he shall be equipped on leaving with a sufficient capital 
im money or tools to enable him to start life tor himself. Our 
report contains examples of ways vi which these ends can 
be uchieved. The institution of “the finishing school” seems 
to us to offer an excellent means of advanzing these ends. 


It appears to us that the reasons urged against the 
conduct by missions of industrial commercial concerns, 
apart from industrial education wre every strong. (We do 
not include the every special cases of Mission Presses). There 
has rarely been a continuous supply of capert management. 
There is grave danger of creating and continuing im the 
Christian workman the spirit of dependence wpon the 
Mission, and further, of engendering a Christian caste, 
segregated from the currenis of national life. Ad assistance 
should be given to trained pupils to se¢ wp vv business for 
themselves. 

VI. FINANCE. 

A good deal of discussion centred on the question whether 
industrial schools can be self-supporting. In the early part 
of the Conference there was acute division of opinion on the 
subject some members holding it to be axiomatic that indus- 
tial schools must be made to pay, otherwise they would be 
unbusinesslike and educationally unsound; while others held, 
it to be equally true that if industrial schools are educa- 
tionally sound they cannot be made to pay. Further dis- 
cussion showed that members were speaking about different 
things and including or excluding from the total costs of 
an industrial school certain items differently treated by 
other members. ‘There was in the end a complete agreement 
that if the entire cost of an industrial school is counted 
in, including the maintenance of the boys and the cost of 
trained management, whether missionary or other, no indus- 
trial school that is aiming at training boys can possibly cover 
its entire expenses; and the attempt to make it do so must 


result in a mode of work which will sacrifice the educational 
advancement of the boys to an immediate financial return. 


A careful discussion was given to the financing of the 
industrial school. It was felt that the problem of financing 
a simple industrial school, whose objective was village indus- 
tries, and the problem of financing a school of the more 
elaborate type embracing subjects such as motor mechanics, 
fitting, ete. were entirely different. Accordingly it was 
decided to include in the report three typical budgets, one of 
which is taken from a highly developed industrial school at 
Nadiad in the Bombay Presidency, one from a very simple 
village industrial school in the United Provinces and the third 
from a school in Benares occupying a position intermediate 
between the other two, These budgets are labelled A, B, & C. 


Estimate of Tae and Buildings necessary to 
establish an Industrial School capable of training 75 boys 
having the following trades; Machine Shop. Blacksmithing, 
Carpentry, Motor Mechanics, and Mechanical Drawing, 


Drawing Equipment for a class of twelve :— 


12 special desks at Rs. 75 each i 900 
Vable: 3. mr ae 30 
3 Chairs at Rs. 8 each es 24, 
2 Cupboards at Rs. 50 each Bis 100 
2 File racks at Rs. 25 each she 50 

15 Drawing boards hed des 45 

12 Compasses ae ae 3 
6. Dividers ... Mas an 15) 

15 T. Squares oe as 22 

15 Sets of triangles... aan 15 

Miscellaneous text books, ete, ... 100 


Total Rs We aee oe 
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Benches of different kinds may be had at less expense per 
boy. Price of equipment varies in different localities. Hsti- 
mates only approximate. 

Carpentry Department :— 


12 Benches at 150 each with vices ... 1,800 


3 Cupboards for tools... ft 150 
1 Power saw circle ae cae 500 
1 Power planer ee ose 100 
1 Band saw AY so. 24000 
1 Hand power saw ete cout Se 
1 Wood lathe head and tail stock and 

became a 2 SOOO 
8 Wood lathe heads and tail stocks 

small nae »- 1,500 
1 Grind stone en sa 130 


3 Clamps, 4 hand saws, 12 small saws, 
2 braces, 12 planes small wooden 
4 planes large wood, 4 iron 
planes 12 squares small, 3 large 
squares, 12 level squares, 12 
marking gauges, 60 chisels, 1 saw 
clamp,12 mallets,3 adzes, 3 screw 
drivers, 3 groove planes, 1 axe, 
oil stone, hammets, and miscella- 
neous tools ay eee 


Total Rs. veo, eee 


Some tools could be left out and reduce expenses some- 
what, much could be added if wanted. 


— > 
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Machine shop and Fitter Department :— 


1—14” lathe ae .. 4,500 Approx, 

1—-10’ _,, ae evi» 2,000 z 

1— 6’ ,, ons See ej OUU) ; 

1—14” Shaper aye « ~=—4,000 & 

2 Drill presses @ 1250 ins, 2,600 # 

1 Bench drill 2 ae 60 
Grinding head ... sos” BDO 

1 Die machine (pipe) cx -, 500 

i Metal saw (power) wi AZO 

1 Milling Machine ..- 4,000 

1 Anvil eee be 75 

6 Bench Vices different size ... 200 

1 Set pipe taps and dies rio ESO 

1 Set bolt taps and dies a LOO 

15 Hammers, 4 Sledges, 38 _ pipe 


wrenches, hand vices, clamps, 
dogs tool holders, machine acces- 
sories, hacksaws, chucks, levels. 
sets of drills, large and small 
spanners, calipers, squares, files, 
hand emery stones, and other 
miscellaneous tools pe ml DOO 


Total Rs i 22,055 


Blacksmith Department :— 


Power fan and installation wast’ 1,000 
Forges, sight building... ae) 1400 
Anvils—force am dds 300 
Block, benches, cutters, chisels, tongs, 
hammers, punches, ete. a 750 


2,450 
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Power Department :— 


20 M. P. Engine ee we, ~ 9000 
‘Tanks and installation... oe 2 15000 
Shafting to drive machines -«. 5000 
Belting ves aoe yiniiy, Ge 
Countershafting $5 ine 000 


Total Rs. Bes 16,000 
Motor Department can be equipped with pit, jacks, tools 
and other accessories for about Rs. 1,500. This will form only 
a beginning. Machine shop tools can be used for this depart- 
ment. 


Buildings to house and godowns :— 


Building 30 ft. wide, having 13,000 sq. ft., floor space.— 
Floors at Rs. 15-0-0 per 100 sq. ft. ... 1,950 
Walls at Rs. 45 per 100 Cubic ft. lime 

used, Mud walls at Rs. 30... 5,940 
Roof truses and labour at 75 per 100 

sq. ft. eco 
Roofing corrugated at 38 | per 100 sq. ft. 4,740 


Total Rs... 22,380 


Summary :— 


Building ... vat 22,380 
Drawing Department ... woo) Liem 
Carpentry 3 te «ce 9,610 
Machine shop vas we 22,585 
Blacksmith Department OU 
Power Department see «-» 16000 
Motor : sve wi 1,500 é: 


Total Rs. i OOOG 
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By watching the market, taking advantage of sales and 
good second hand equipment, making some equipment, using 
second grade buildings and bargaining, the initial cost can be 
reduced as much as 1/5 of the above total. The estimate is 
not accurately figured for each piece because the market prices 
vary so much, The average has been aimed at, 


Hostel buildings would be extra at abave rates. 


Note :—This estimate is not the actual or accurate cost. Some of the 
prices are catalogue prices and machines could probably be purchased at 
discount prices. We have however taken what we consider to be the average 
price for such a machine in India. In some parts it would cost more, in 
some parts it would cost less. I feel quite sure that at least an initial 
investment of Rs. 60,000 would be necessary for beginning a schoo] like this 
not including hostel accomodations. ‘T'o this capital investment wonld need 
to be added other machines as the school found nezessary.” 


B. 
Rural Industrial school Asamgarh, U, P. statement of cost, 
recurring and non-recurring :— 
I. Hostel and School accommodation, 
Non-recurring :— 


Cost of Dormitory and Housemaster’s 


quarters a3 .. «4,500 
Cost of building for School and 

“church ” ane Be ee al 
Cost of school-master’s house ae) PAPAS 


Total Rs. coor, WOOL 


Recurring :— 


Cost of maintenance of 40 boys 
@ 7-8-0 a ... 8,600 


Salaries, housemaster and schoolmaster 
@ Rs. 50 per mensom each ... 1,200 


_ Total Rs, +. 4,800 __ 


(fe) 
II. Carpentry School. 
Non-recurring :— 
Cost of building, 30 ft. by 16 ft. ss ee 
Cost of outfit Se 3 000 


Total Rs. a 950 


Recurring :— 


Master’s salary at 25 cen Oe 
Wages, 5 students at 8 per mensom ... 480 


Totol Rs. co OO 


III. Weaving School (not in existence at present)— 
Probable estimate. 


Non-recurring :— 


Cost of building, 30 ft. by 16 ft. ie OO. 
Cost of outfit, any four looms woe 900 


Total Rs, Py nT heKe, 


Recurring :— 


Salaries of students 4 at 8 oe 384 


Master’s salary 


Total Rs. a 584 


Note.—No allowence is made for repairs. 
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C. 

Industrial school, Benares capital expenditure :— 
Shed, Tiles, ete. 2 ee S000 
Rooms for office stock, polishing 

and Class rooms ,. sey ch DOU 
Timber Godown bs 338 L500 
Master’s house a 2.000 
Hostel for 40 boys Ade ..- 15,000 
Tools (spread over several years) --- 4,500 
Stock (& Reserve Fund)... oe D000 


‘Lotal Rs, «»- 40,000 


Annual budget :— 


Head Instructor pas seit EDO 
(Rs. 60 p.m. plus Proy. Fund) 
Second Instructor ae awe + 000 
Polisher is ae eee eO0 
Cane worker ,., vea Mn O00 
Smith i a Fe 00 
Clerk and Time-keeper ... ven» 000 
Servants (Chaukidar etc.) Peto () 
Drawing Master (part time) “ae DESO 


Total Rs. ee OV LOO 


(Note.—The Missionary Superintendent’s salary is not included). 


Material aS ... 90,000 
Renewal of tools a 400 
Stipends for 40 boys Se: POL O40) 
Taxes, ete. ads ee 240 
Drawing Class and other Classes .... 240 
Tool Fund... se weet,” 480 


Total Rs. sb sr) 


—-- 


GRAND TOTAL or FE S00 
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The preceeds of work done should cover the cost of 
material and of stipends, 2.¢., Rs. 6,840, leaving a net cost of 
Rs. 4,500 plus the Missionary salary plus a further Rs. 1,200 
for deficit on the boys’ hostel. 

Note :—Such a School could act as agent for a firm as the Industrial 
School at Tumkur, Mysore, acted as agent for the Basel Mission Tiles, 

On the whole problem, the Conference was aware that the 
conditions under which Christian Missions and Churches are 
now working are such that the prospects of large financial 
extension are somewhat remote. At the same time the Con- 
ference considered that the place of industrial education in 
the whole scheme of Christian education in India is important 
and inescapable It was felt that Mission Boards and Church 
Councils ought to give definite consideration to the place of 
industrial education and should regard it as having a certain 
claim on their financial resources. Several members considered 
that funds could be raised in the West for such work which 
might not be available for other objectives. All considered 
that by a careful study of the situation, by co-operation 
between different Missions and Churches wherever possible, 
and by the economical and wise development of existing 
schools great advances might be made without much additional 
outlay. 

The following resolution was passed :— 

Finance. 

Pupils during the earlier stages of learning a trade 
cannot be self-supporting and therefore no institution in 
which a real training is given can be financially indepen- 
dent. But in an industrial school every effort should be 
made to enswre that the conditions of work during the 
course increasingly approwimate to the actual conditions 
under which the pupil will eventually have to practise ‘his 
trade. 
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The Conference has given careful consideration to the 
cost of industrial education, and includes the costs of three 
typical schools in its report. It wrges missions and churches 
to revise their attitude towards the subject of industrial edu- 
cation, to regard it as having a claim on Christian resowrees 
not less than other departments of education, and to make 
regular and increasing provision for it, both in money and 
im personnel. 


VII. INDUSTRIAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS. 


While the women members of the Conference took part 
in all the meetings and a large part of the discussion at the 
Conference affected equally the education of boys and of girls, 
special attention was given to the problems peculiarly related 
to girls’ education. There was a general feeling that specific 
industrial education occupies a very minor place in the case of 
girls, and that by far the most important consideration is the 
provision of good manual training in primary and middle 
schools. The great mass of girls in our schools marry, and 
the main objective of the school should be first to see that 
their education is sound, which means that there must be an 
adequate element of manual training, and secondly that when 
the time comes for more definite “vocational training” it 
should be related to the work and necessities of domestic life 
and the maintenance of the home. In Rajputana Mr McLeish 
stated that all girls who proved unsuited for the pursuance of 
literary education were at the end of the higher primary stage 
drafted into a supplementary class where the main subjects of 
instruction were practical, including the usual girls’ handwork, 
domestic work in all its branches and domestic hygiene. 
Similar evidence was given from other schools. It was felt 
that the urgent problem is the development of manual training 
in the Primary and Middle Schools, and the Conference heard 
with pleasure that a special intensive course of two weeks has 
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been arranged to be held at the Allahabad Agricultural Insti- 
tute in the latter half of October, 1924, for women teachers in 
Girls’ Schools. 


VIII. THE NEED FOR A SURVEY. 


As the members of the Conference faced the thorough 
consideration of the problems involved in industrial education, 
they were confronted at every turn by the lack of thorough 
and accurate knowledge of the economic background of the 
entire subject. It was felt that not only does there exist no 
thorough and reliable survey of what is done by Missions and 
Churches in the matter of industrial education, but that 
development of policy should be dependent upon and follow 
after a study of the facilities offered by Government in the 
matter of industrial education, and still more upon a study of 
the economic tendencies in the country in their relation to the 
life of the Christian community and the outlet and market 
for the labour of the Christian workman. Mr. B. T. Badley, 
the educational adviser of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
urged that such a survey should be undertaken, and felt that 
all the problems relating to the location of schools, the pro- 
vision of markets, the selection of places where co-operation 
might be undertaken, ete, etc, depend upon such a survey 
first being made. The Conference all through its discussions 
was conscious that the beginnings of industrial education as 
undertaken by Christian Missions had very often been thought 
out not in relation to the economic forces dominating the life 
of the District or Province, but in relation to some particular 
need of the local Christian community, e.g. the provision of 
work for orphans. There was a strong feeling that the next 
stage of Christain industrial work demands a careful study 
of the economic and industrial situation of the country and 
the relation of Christian industrial education to it. The 
Conference expressed the hope that the Provincial Christian 
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Councils and the National Christian Council would endeavour 
to accomplish this work and resolved as follows : 


Survey. 

Lhe Conference considers that in order to assist uitans 
and Churches in forming decisions as to the places in which 
industrial training should be developed or strengthened, it is 
necessary that a thorough survey of the grownd should be 
made, including all existing Christian institutions for in- 
dustrial education, their success and failure ; the facilities 
for irvtustrial education and the training of teachers affor- 
ded by Government ; the economic needs and tendencies of 
the country so fur as they bear on this subject ; and wrges 
that such w swruey should be wndertaken bg the Nutional 
Christian Cownecil. 

In connection with this may bé mentioned the vigorous 
feeling that much more should be done to provide hostel 
accommodation in the large industrial centres for young un- 
married Christian workmen Several members of the Con- 
ference spoke with feeling of the conditions known to them 
to prevail in the large industrial centres where Christian boys 
and youths, many of whom had passed through Christian 
Industrial Schools, are living and working in deplorable 
surroundings. It was felt to be within the power of the 
Christian bodies to establish hostels by co-operation. Moreover, 
instances were adduced of actual facilities being available 
for Christian boys in the way of scholarships which were 
unknown to Christian Missions and Churches in the neighbour- 
hood, and it was urged that the Provincial Christian Councils 
might, each within its own area, become acquainted with and 
publish such facts, as also information as to regions where 
Christian workmen were particularly welcomed. Interesting 
and conflicting evidence was given from different parts as to 
the willingness of employers ond commercial concerns to accept 
Christian workmen. 
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IX. THE FUTURE. 


The Conference was acutely aware that it was predomi- 
nantly a body of Missionaries and that Indian opinion was 
very poorly represented in the gathering. This is a reflection 
of the fact that, as with the development of Agriculture, 
comparatively few Indian Christians have yet assumed places 
of responsibility in the establishment and management of 
Christian Industrial Schools. It was felt that the hopes 
of the Conference that industrial education might be lifted 
in general estimation, and might become a worthy and 
honeured part of Christian education, depend for their realisa- 
tion entirely upon the degree to which the cordial assent and 
support of the Christian community is given. It is recognised 
that among many of the *leading Indian Christians in the 
country there is a prejudice and dislike towards existing 
industrial schools. Such men do not desire their own boys 
to go into mission industrial schools. Partly this is due to 
reasons already stated—the Industrial Schools have not 
infrequently arisen in order to provide especially for orphan 
children or those who showed no aptitude for any intellectual 
studies. No one can overlook the practical necessities which 
have led to such enterprises being undertaken, but there is 
no future for the Christian Industrial School unless it can 
appeal, and aftord a worthy education, to. boys of ability. 
The attitude of Indian Christians was felt in some cases to 
be due not merely to the causes just mentioned, but to an 
undue emphasis upon literary studies, and it is earnestly hoped 
that a study of the economic potentialities of the Christian 
community and the necessities by which its development 
must be governed, may Jead to an enthusiastic support 
for an improved industrial education, in which gradually 
the leadership will pass from the Missionary to the Indian 
Christian. 
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All the members of the Conference. at the close of their 
days of thought and prayer together, were deeply convinced of 
the immense importance of the matters which they had been 
brought together to discuss. For good or evil, the industrial 
development of India has come to stay, and no man can arrest 
it. The members of the Conference were all acutely conscious 
of the terrible evils attending upon the progress of industri- 
alism in Europe and America. There are already signs in 
India, as there are in China and Japan, of the many ways in 
which the same evils will manifest themselves here, and in a 
country where there is an almost unlimited fund of labour, 
where living is at a low level and the corporate organization 
of the workmen almost nil, the opportunity for abuse is only 
too obvious. It was felt that one of the objectives which 
should be steadily kept in view by the Christian forces in India 
should be the application of Christian principles to industrial 
conditions. We are concerned not merely with the equipment 
of a certain number of Christian boys and girls, but with the 
establishment of Christian standards in the country, and it 
may well be that one chief effect of Christian activity in the 
industrial sphere may be the opening thereby made for in- 

fluencing the industrial development of India and for witnessing 
_ within it to the moral standards which the Church has learned 
from Christ and to which, though all too feebly, it has wit- 
nessed, 


The work done by the Conference is in the nature of a 
survey of the problem and a statement of the main lines 
along which investigation should be made, and the principles, 
which so far as our present knowledge avails us, should be 
followed, It is the earnest hope of all the members of the 
Conference that by co-operation between all the Churches and 
Missions in the country this work may be carried on to greater 
and fuller development. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1. Importance of Industrial Education. 


The Conference records its conviction that the present 
time is one of critical importance in the development of 
industry in India, and that the great amount of public atten- 
tion now directed to the subject demands that the Christian 
Church should face with a new seriousness its responsibility 
and opportunity with regard to it. The Conference has 
observed that industrial education, as carried on by Missions, 
has too often been confined to the succour of orphans or 
applied to pupils who have shown no aptitude for other types 
of training. It has not been regarded as a legitimate and 
indeed a necessary part of Christian education. The conference 
considers that it is the duty of the Churches and Missions in 
India to do all that lies in their power to advance Christian 
standards in industrial life and to enable Christian boys and 
girls and men and women, to take a useful place in the 
growing industrial life of India. 


2. Definition of Industrial Education. 


The distinctive function of Industrial Education is that of 
trade teaching, 1.¢. the preparation of boys and girls for specific 
occupations, so far as possible under conditions which will 
enable them to take their places, in due time, in the industrial 
life of the country, whether in the village or in the city. 


3. Importance of Manual Training. 

The foundation for Industrial Training must be sought in 
the school or schools through which the pupils have already 
passed, A pupil who has had no manual training, and has not 
learned to use his hands, is at a serious disadvantage in learn- 
ing a trade. We consider that the greatest obstacle to’ the 
improvement of industrial education lies in the nature 
of the curriculum of the ordinary Indian primary and middle 
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School, which gives no opportunity for the development of the 
wonderful manual aptitude found in so many Indian children, 
It is essential, both from the point of view of pure education 
and as regards preparation for later vocational training, that 
in the primary and middle school educational handwork 
should find an adequate place. 


4. The Community Middle School. 


The conference considers that the Community Middle 
School, whether urban or rural, should be the place where a 
child’s natural ability is tested, and from which he is passed 
on fo some specialised training, for instance, agriculture or 
teaching, or, in the case now under consideration, industry, 


5. Age for beginning Industrial Training. 


It is generally heid that pupils should not devote them- 
selves to specifically industrial training before the age of 
thirteen or fourteen. By that time the average pupil should 
have passed the second class in the middle school, but it will 
frequently be necessary for pupils who have only reached the 
upper primary standard by the age mentioned to pass direct 
to tke industrial school. 


6. Curriculum. 


The task of drawing up curricula for the industrial school 
is one which needs the attention of experts, conversant both 
with sound educational principles and with the nature of the 
several studies and processes required The Conference urges 
the National Christian Council to take steps to secure that 
such detailed curricula may be prepared. 


_ It is, however, convinced that two types of industrial 
schools may usefully be defined :— 


(a) The first looks towards the village needs and 
industries, and should be located in rural areas, 
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It will teach such subjects as weaving, the 
manufacture of clay products, cane and 
bamboo work, leather work, rope making, village 
carpentry and blacksmithing. 


(b) The second type looks towards the trades and 
industries of the city and the developed indus- 
trial regions. Schools of this type will teach 
such subjects as the following :—Carpentry 
(including cabinet and pattern making), black- 
smithing, fitting, motor mechanics, work in 
sheet metal (including copper and __ brass), 
foundry work, engine driving and printing. It 
is not suggested that all these subjects should 
be dealt with in each school, but that a selec- 
tion should be made in accordance with the 
needs of each district. The curriculum should 
include mainly work at the trade but time 
should be devoted to drawing, book-keeping 
and mathematics related to the work in hand. 
In some areas it may be advisable to give some 
instruction in English by the direct method. 
Whenever possible, business methods, related 
to sales, purchase of materials, etc., should be 
taught. | 


7. The Procuring and Training of Teachers. 


Teachers for industrial schools should have passed through 
the full practical course in a school of the type, whether 
looking towards village or urban industries, in which they are 
to teach, and should in addition receive teacher-training, not 
of a merely general character but related to the industrial 
subjects they will have to teach. In view of the scarcity: in 
India of persons, whether Indian or foreign, who have ex- 
perience in training teachers of industries, it is highly desirable 
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that institutions for industrial teacher-training should be on a 
co-operative basis. In several places excellent Government 
iudustrial training institutions exist, and Missions should 
wherever possible make use of these. 


While we recognise that many industrial schools owe 
their inception to che enterprise of the evangelistic missionary, 
we consider it necessary for permanent success that the super- 
vision of industrial education should be continuously in the 
hands of those who, whether foreign missionaries or Indian 
Christians, are properly trained for the work. 


8. The following up of Industrial Education. 


It is essential that the pupil shall be trained in an atmos- 
phere of real work, that he shall remain long enough to be 
adequately trained and not leave the institution as soon as he 
has begun to acquire a small market value; and that he shall 
be equipped on leaving with a sufficient capital in money or 
tools to enable him to start life for himself. Our report con- 
tains examples cf ways in which these ends van be achieved. 
The institution of the “ finishing school” seems to us to offer 
an excellent means of advancing these ends. 


It appears to us that the reasons urged against the con- 
duct by missions of industrial commercial concerns, apart from 
industrial education, are very strong. (We do not include the 
very special case of Mission Presses). There has rarely been 
a continuous supply of expert management. There is a grave 
danger of creating and continuing in the Christian workman 
the spirit of dependence upon the Mission, and further, of 
engendering a Christian caste, segregated from the currents of 
national life. All assistance should be given to trained pops 
to set up in business for themselves. 
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9.. Hostels in Industrial Centres. 


The Conference desires to draw the attention of Missions 
and ‘Churches to the great need for hostel accommodation in the 
large industrial centres for young unmarried Christian artisans, 
including many who pass through Christian industrial schools, 
and urges ‘that steps should be taken to provide such hostels, 
where necessary. by united action. 


'' Itas farther suggested that steps should be taken. by the 
Provincial Christian: Councils to arrange for information as to 
places where Christian workmen are welcomed, and as to facili- 
ties for scholarships, etc, for Christian boys in industrial 
schools, to-be made generally known. 


10. Special Courses. 
Steps should be taken to arrange for special courses (which 
might be short and intensive) in the manual arts to be given 
to the women teachers in girls’ schools. 


(Note. — A course of two weeks has been arranged to be held at the 
Allababad Agricultural Institute in the latter half of October, 1924.) 


11. Supvey. 


The Conference considers that in order to assist Missions 
and Churches in forming decisions as to the places in which 
industrial training should be developed or strengthened, it is 
necessary that a thorough survey of the ground should be 
made, including all existing Christian institutions for indus- 
trial educaticn, their success and failure; the facilities for 
industrial education:and. the training of teachers afforded by 
Government ; the. economic. needs and tendencies of the 
country. so far~as they bear on this subject ; and urges.that 
such a survey should be undertaken by the National Christian 
Council. ; 
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12. Indian Christian Co-operation. - 


This Conference, composed in the main of missionaries, 
records its conviction that the advance in industrial education 
which it desires, can only be achieved if the Indian Christian 
Community is heartily convinced of the wisdom ‘of the plans 
proposed and if its co-operation is given, It observes with 
pleasure the opinions recorded by represeutative Indian Cbhris- 
tian Conferences in favour of an extension of industrial educa- 
tion, and trusts that the present prejudices against industrial 
training, some of the reasons for which have been already 
admitted, may vanish, 


18. Finance. 


Pupils during the earlier stages of learning a trade can- 
not be self-supporting, and therefore no institution in which a 
real training is given can be financially independent. But in 
industrial schools every effort should be made to ensure that 
conditions of work during the course increasingly approximate 
to the actual conditions under which the pupil will eventnally 
have to practice his trade. 


The Conference has given careful consideration to the 
cost of industrial education, and includes the costs of three 
typical schools in its report. It urges missions and churches 
to revise their attitude towards the subject of industrial 
education, to regard it as having a claim on Christian re- 
sources not less than other departments of education, and to 
make regular and increasing provision for it, both in money 
and in personnel. 


14. Christian Ideals in Industry. 
The Conference considers that the contact of Christian 
Missions with the industrial life of the country should have 
as its final end the application of Christian principles to 
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industrial conditions and the avoidance of the failures of the 
West; and it holds that one value of Christian activity in 
industrial education is the opening thereby made for influ- 


encing on the social side the new industrial development 
of the country. 


15. The Future. 


The Conference considers that this meeting marks only the 
beginning of the work that is needed in the field of industrial 
education, and urges upon the National and Provincial Chris- 
tian Councils that they should apply themselves to the pro- 
blems involved, both by carrying out the survey already 
mentioned and by aiding the Churches and Missions to make 
plans in co-operation with one another and where possible with 
Government and other agencies, for energetic action along the 
lines indicated in these recommendations. 


Reprint from ‘‘ The National Christian Council Review,” May, 1924 


RURAL EDUCATION IN INDIA 


WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT MIGHT BE 


A statement by 26 Delegates attending the Special Course on Rural 
Education at Moga. 


Y the courtesy of the American Presbyterian Mission, and 
B under the auspices of the National Christian Council, 
growing out of the conferences on Education and 
Teacher’s Institutes conducted by Mr. W. J. McKee at various 
centres last year, there has resulted this Four Months’ Course 
in Rural Education at Moga, Punjab, November, 1923 to March, 
1924. 

The purpose of the course has been to spread the know- 
ledge and application of the principles of education, in the use 
of which the Moga School has been so signally successful. The 
class, consisting of sixteen Indians—teachers, headmasters, and 
supervisors—and ten missionaries, represents almost every 
province in India, and Burma, and all shades of thought and 
experience, from the fresh outlook of the newcomer to the 
mature mind of those who have been bearing the burden and 
the heat of the day. 


General Criticism of the Old Method 


We have been asked by the secretary of the National 
Christian Council to record, at the conclusion of our stay in 
Moga, the impressions we have received. The course has 
given us a clearer insight into the problems and the needs of 
rural education in India, as we have for these four months 
intensively studied the fundamental principles of ‘education 
which find such practical and successful application in the 
methods employed here. Most of us came with a conviction 
that the present system was inadequate, and we had good rea- 
son and authority for such opinions; but they rested upon 
vague and generalised conceptions of the nature and the causes 
of its failure. We have here carefully analyzed the defects of 
present procedure, and we have seen clearly wherein it fails to 
solve present problems or to meet present needs. And it is 
our conviction that the weaknesses and failures of rural educa- 
tion in India lie chiefly in the fact that our educational practices 
of the present day are not based upon the fundamentals of 
education as generally accepted. In going contrary to what are 
now almost universally regarded as sound principles, especially 
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the psychological bases of education, and the influence and 
guidance of the environment, we can only court failure and 
disaster. 


Specific Criticism 


The present system, as we know it, is undemocratic, and 
largely devoid of respect for the personality of the child. 
Regardless of the natural instincts, we attempt to force upon 
him from outside his life, knowledge in which there is no 
inherent interest, and the relation of which to his life, he is, 
more often than not, utterly unable to see. Further, such 
methods disregard entirely the accompanying harmful attitudes 
that arise, such as divided attention, evasion, satisfaction not in 
the achievement itself but only in meeting the teacher’s 
demands and avoiding his disapproval or punishment, indivi- 
dualism and unwholesome rivalry, and all the undesirable 
indirect education that goes on when the activity does not 
engage the whole-hearted interests and purposes of the child. 


The Project (General) 


The Project Method, however, is based upon the principle 
that desirable and interesting lite activities, in which the children 
spontaneously engage, should be the basis of all educational 
endeavour. The problems arising in these activities must be 
solved as means to ends before the children can progress, and, 
since the problems are their own, the children engage in their 
school work with real interest and enthusiasm. In using these 
life projects, as the chief and leading activities of the school 
curriculum, the zeed for various subject matter and skills as 
means (or tools) used in carrying on these interests is literally 
forced upon them, zot by the teacher but by the situation itself. 
Thus reading, writing, arithmetic, etc., become so necessary 
that the worth of learning them thoroughly, becomes self- 
evident. 

The Project Method has been desuben by an eminent 
authority as ‘“‘the use of the purposeful act in the educative 
process.”” An experience is educatively valuable to child or 
adult to the degree in which it involves whole-hearted purpose. 
The project in this sense is as wide as life; it is an expression 
of the principle of all true education rather than a method of 
teaching. Projects, therefore, may be very brief or very 
prolonged, they may be simple or complex, they may be 
manual, intellectual or appreciative. As an example of a very 
successful and fruitful project of the constructive or manual 
kind, extending nearly over a whole school year, the Village 
Home Project, as carried out by the first eras in the Moga 
School, may be briefly described. 


The Project (Specific) 


This project starts out with the interests and activities 
which are most vitally related to the child’s life (those of the 
home), using this as the project, with which the primary 
curriculum is introduced. In planning the construction of the 
house a situation soon confronts the pupil requiring number as 
atool. The length, breadth, thickness and height of the walls 
must be determined, and the progress in arithmetic begins. 
The need of writing these facts and figures arises, and so the 
first work in writing is motivated. From the very beginning 
of the project the pupils hear stories about the home and desire 
to read them. It is also necessary for them to learn to read 
for the information required in carrying on their activity. The 
plan of the house and the utensils used in the home involve 
drawing, and then the children move on to the larger problems 
of ventilation, lighting, sanitation, hygiene, etc., and those 
related to the sources and construction of materials, acquiring 
skill, accuracy, and speed in handling the information. The 
interest of the children is aroused to the point where they seek 
to know the source and value and quality of food, and the 
appropriateness of clothing, and to appreciate the well-kept and 
attractive home, involving Christian standards and ideals of 
home life. New information becomes necessary as each 
problem arises, which must be organised and put to practical 
use. The project being thus a life unit, reveals the need for 
the knowledge required in life and enkindles motives for its 
mastery. The children in later grades move on thus into the 
life of the village community, then into the relationships of the 
community with the province and the nation, and finally the 
relation of these to the world at large. All the time the 
classroom must be a social environment wherein are built up 
desirable social attitudes, so that the individual’s horizon 
expands, like a series of concentric circles, each one giving 
him a wider outlook toward that greater out-reach of life, the 
Kingdom or Democracy of God, which is our ideal for society. 


Character Development in General 


This course has emphasized not only a better pedagogy, 
but the development of character and the improvement of 
society in.and through the school, and its services to the 
community. As Christians we are out for the development 
of Christian character and service, and we are all finding 
out that learning is by activity and experience, and that 
Christian character cannot be imparted as an item of 
subject matter. This means that giving moral and religious 
instruction is no guarantee that such instruction is translated 
into conduct. We are convinced that the best way to learn is 
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through the actual experience in the use of knowledge—be it 
intellectual, moral or religious. If we would have our boys 
and girls come into our Christian inheritance it must be 
through opportunities to enter into the experience of that 
inheritance day by day in their life, both in school and out. 
There is more meaning to prayer, worship, and service when 
these things find natural expression at any time of the day, 
within the activities of the class, than when they are merely 
‘““tacked on.’ Therefore those Christian characteristics which 
we wish to see develop must be stimulated to expression in 
life, throughout all the activities of the classroom and 
school life and in the service of the community. We firmly 
believe in periods of direct Bible teaching and worship, 
but we are convinced that it is not only nor mainly in separate 
periods of instruction in morals and religion that we shall 
achieve our purpose, but the whole curriculum must be based 
upon activity of such a nature that moral and religious ideas 
are acquired and exercised in so natural and vital a way as to 
become dynamic in the guidance of conduct. 


Character Development Through the Project 


We have seen and learned some of the ways in which this 
is being done in Moga. Jn the classroom we have seen in actual 
practice the development of some of these individual and social 
attitudes, and the evidence of many more. In the first grade, 
we saw boys working together on a door for their house. We 
remarked such attitudes as, co-operation and sharing with one 
another the tasks to be done; giving the other boy a chance; 
submission to the will of the majority; looking toward the 
greatest good of the greater number; ingenuity in devising 
ways and means; looking ahead and experimenting with 
cheaper, lest they spoil more valuable material before succeed- 
ing in working out their plans; considering as a whole a drama 
to be presented and grasping the essential parts (which is 
rather advanced thinking for boys five months in school); the 
acceptance of responsibility for finding answers for themselves 
wherever they can, even from a visitor rather than from the 
teacher. We have noticed, too, the eagerness to serve; to 
carry chairs, etc., without being ordered; to keep their class- 
room and school clean and attractive; also their ability to see 
a job that needs to be done and to do it. In one class, the boys 
had made a ground map with chalk lines, but the rain washed 
the lines away. That didn’t happen twice with them. The 
next map had the district lines marked with stones imbedded in 
the ground then whitewashed, and the railway line was built up 
on a tiny embankment that was not so easily washed away. 
Thus they learned something by experience of the difficulties 
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involved in transportation and railway engineering, and a 
practical sympathy with the permanent way staffs, that is true 
to life. 


Service as Natural Expression 


Outside the classroom we have been continually seeing some 
new phase of service rendered by the “‘ local self-government ”’ 
of this free democracy. From the first weeks here, some of 
our class began to go on Sunday mornings with the various 
groups of boys from the school, who go regularly to surround- 
ing villages carrying inspiration from this school to the 
Christians of the wider community through Sunday services. 
Eight or nine groups keep up this community service through- 
out the year. Daily devotions are conducted by different 
classes of the school as subsidiary projects in the service of the 
school. We have noted the panchayat’s activities in conducting 
the arrangements for the boys, in regard to the hostels, food, 
lighting, etc., in which we, too, have been privileged to share to 
some extent. The necessary accounts are also kept by the boys 
themselves. There are also committees to write letters home 
for younger boys while they are unable to write their own, and 
monitors for study periods to help lame dogs over stiles. 
Other forms of service, which we have enjoyed. and had a share 
in, are weekly dramas, community singing, concerts or lectures, 
and we have had the help and daily company of the older, and 
the services of the younger boys in our sports, volley-ball, and 
tennis. 


Co-ordination of Character Development and Service 


We have been impressed by the remarkable co-ordination 
of all the activities of the school into a consistent unity which 
makes the whole school life for each boy a project, for the 
whole life of the school is on a project basis. The pupils are 
not here as though sentenced to several years of drudgery in 
preparation for life. They are here permitted to become 
members of a social group working out life interests, forming 
their own socially valuable purposes, and enjoying and judging 
the results of their own labours. They have a wholesome 
respect for manual labour, because it is not something that 
must be done outside of school hours in order to help to earn 
their keep, but a privilege which they are permitted to share 
and the results of which are obvious and worthwhile. The 
school provides the opportunities, the guidance and the backing. 
If one is not disposed to play the game, he brings upon him- 
self the social pressure of those who realise the great worth of 
their ‘‘citizenship’’ here. All the product of the labours of 
the boys, in gardens, on the farm, or at the trades is shared. 
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The school receives 65 per cent. of the total on account of the 
pupil’s clothing, food and tuition expenses, etc., this amount 
being borne equally among all the boys. The remainder is 
divided among the boys, each one receiving as his own whatever 
he has earned above his proportionate share of that 65 per cent. 
When some boys receive as muchas eight or ten rupees ina half- 
yearly settlement of accounts it is a powerful stimulus to any 
boy who has only earned his share of the expense or less, and 
consequently has nothing over for himself. He can only lay 
the blame at the door of his own carelessness and neglect. 
When one realises that this is all tied in with school activities, 
that an hour a day is given to village home industry work and 
an hour and a half to gardening, and a full day a week to the 
farm, 72 the regular time-table, and that the responsibility for 
the work and the accounts rests upon the boys themselves 
because it is their own undertaking, it is not hard to realise 
that this work has really a vital place in the meaning of school 
life in Moga. 


Practical Nature of the Course 


Our course here has not been merely inspectional, critical, 
and theoretical, for we have worked out detailed solutions to 
many of our pressing educational problems. Many of us have 
tackled the problems involved in working out projects adaptable 
to our own areas; we have worked our way through the difficul- 
vies in the light of the needs, opportunities and local conditions 
of our own fields. We have set up objectives, worked out 
curricula and time-tables, as well as the projects by which we 
hope to gain these objectives. We have studied problems of 
teacher training and worked out curricula for training schools 
on the basis of the results of our discussions and embodying 
our conclusions. We have gone through the problems of 
supervision, have.clear ideas as to what it involves and the way 
we must meet our difficulties. Some of us also have definite 
objectives and plans for experimentation that will take us years 
to work through in the richest «way. 


Implications of the Course. Radical Change Necessary and Possible 


At least in a measure, we realise the implications of the 
course. It means a change from the spirit of formality and 
the traditional character of the Indian classroom, to an environ- 
ment which will stimulate problems within whole-hearted 
activity akin to the pupil’s life; the solutions of which can only 
be arrived at by the exercise of those traits of character for 
which we are aiming and the acquisition of the knowledge which 
life demands. Of the radical and difficult nature of this change 
we are fully aware. But we have seen it as effected at Moga, 
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where the emphasis is not upon knowledge but upon character 
development, not through instruction but through activity. And 
we believe itis not impossible, by consecrated toil and study 
and experiment, to achieve such results elsewhere. The task 
will call for the utmost persistence and devotion of the best 
trained men and women available. It will mean that we who 
would see these principles applied in our own areas as success- 
fully as we have seen them in operation in Moga, must return 
prepared to teach in our own rural schools, to work out our 
own adaptations, and to demonstrate rather than to theorize. 


Going Carefully but Confident 


We realise the need of careful experimentation and the 
futility of attempting to overturn everything at once by throw- 
ing out old methods and adopting the Project Method without 
first carefully working it out in one or two classes to prove its 
value and adaptability to our various peculiar situations. We 
do not wish to be judged by our visions and plans only, but are 
confident that, if given the opportunity, we can clearly demon- 
strate the value of this method in more quickly and adequately 
securing not only knowledge, but also those traits of Christian 
character and service which are so vital to the development of 
the Kingdom in India. 


Implications for Our Missions (General) 


The implications for our missions are that more men and 
women (European and Indian) with an adequate knowledge of 
rural educational theory and practice should be prepared and 
appointed for rural work, and that whole-hearted support and 
encouragement should be given to all who are competent to 
lead or to help in making educational experiments. ‘hese 
experiments should be carried out in selected schools, in close 
touch with the local environment and the rural needs of the 
area, and the results be made available for wider use as their 
value and adaptability are proved. 


Implications. (Specific) Co-operation and Co-ordination 


One outstanding requirement that has been pressed home 
to us here is the need for closer co-ordination and co-operation 
in the educational work within mission areas. There must be 
the very closest and most harmonious relationships between 
those working in, or in charge of, central (including Normal) 
schools and those in similar capacities in the district or over 
village schools. There should also be more experimentation 
eonducted in central schools, where supervision can be more 
adequate and the results more readily made available, and still 
further experimentation in the village schools; for apparently 
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considerable work yet remains for the working out of these 
improvements throughout a co-ordinated system of village 
schools. To accomplish this, definite, constructive supervision 
will be necessary, aiming at the growth of the teacher and the 
progressive improvement of instruction, so as to secure the 
largest results in knowledge and character. At least one 
mission represented here has taken the step of centralising this 
supervision in and through an expert educationist serving as a 
full-time secretary for rural education within the mission. 
This seems to us a most desirable advance. 


Not Money or Equipment, but Faith and Devotion 


In considering the implications for our missions as to needs 
with regard to equipment, money, teachers, etc., it should be 
clearly understood that experiments can be undertaken and 
progress can be made without any great outlay of money for 
equipment. Of course, to start with nothing and to build up an 
institution such as the Moga School is now, would involve 
considerable capital expenditure for land and buildings, but 
almost all missions already have some school where a beginning 
can be made. The Project Method in emphasizing a close 
relationship to life involves for rural schools an equipment 
that is simplicity itself. The country abounds with materials 
as free as the air we breathe and almost as available, for those 
who see their educational value. Mud, stones, bamboos, pieces 
of cloth and wood, cardboard, etc., take on the meaning with 
which childish imagination can clothe them. But unless we can 
lay aside our adultism and truly appreciate the child mind, that 
world is closed to us. Except we become as little children, we 
cannot enter their kingdom. From the standpoint of expense 
merely, we are convinced that every mission which has a 
rural school can make a beginning with this new type of rural 
education. The big need is for men and women who have 
caught the vision of the possibilities in these methods and can 
work them out with village teachers. This means, of course, 
a willingness on the part of these men and women to go into 
rural schools and work out solutions with the teachers in terms 
of their experience and with the object of developing them, so 
that they can successfully continue the work. We believe that 
with such men and women and such a sympathetic and construc- 
tive method of helping village teachers, it is not too much to 
expect that they will catch the vision and the spirit of the 
Project Method that has such a tremendous respect for person- 
ality and its development. The challenge of this method is for 
more men and women to believe in the possibilities within the 
individual that have never been called forth or allowed expres- 
sion. It not only means respect for the personality of the pupil 
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in the relationships of the classroom, but it means also the very 
same attitude in the relationships of the training school, of the 
teachers’ institute and conference, and indeed in all the 
relationships of administration and supervision. It is a 
challenge to faith in our fellowmen, and the results in Moga 
have amply justified this unbounded respect for and faith in 
personality. The success of Moga we believe is due not to 
vast expenditure of money, for the budget is no more than is 
now being spent by many a mission on such educational work, 
but it is due rather to the consecrated character, devotion, faith 
and Jabour of a man with a vision, and of those working with 
him whom he has inspired. 


Need of Continued Guidance and Help 


In conclusion, we desire to record our sincere appreciation 
of the work of the National Christian Council and the Provincial 
Councils for the privilege of this course. It has, among other 
things, revealed to us the immense possibilities of the National 
Christian Council for service along the lines of Rural Education. 
We believe there is a vast field open for the service of a 
specialist in education as a full-time officer for rural work, who 
could arouse interest in rural education and guide and help in 
bringing in a better type of work. In co-operation with the 
Provincial Councils and their committees on rural education, 
objectives could be worked out and plans made for the achiev- 
ing of these. Such an officer would have an opportunity of 
co-ordinating this work and of making available for all, the 
valuable educational methods and results found in various 
places. He could keep these committees in touch with the 
most valuable developments in rural education in other 
countries, and with the most recent literature on rural education 
which might be suggestive and helpful in solving problems 
here in India. He could help to call into existence literature 
needed by pupils, teachers, supervisors and other engaged in 
this work. He could arrange for and conduct courses, as this 
one at Moga or briefer ones, whereby the knowledge and 
- experience gained through experimentation by individuals, here 
and there, could be made available for others who face similar 
problems. 

In this connection we would venture to suggest that the 
work of the National Christian Council with regard to this 
course (now that the course of study in Moga is over) is really 
not finished. We would like to see a close contact maintained 
with whatever experimentation may be carried on by the 
members of this class, and the results carefully evaluated and 
made available for others. Our hope is that these will prove 
to be of value in various sections of the country in the solution 
of pressing problems. 
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In conclusion, we would acknowledge the great debt we owe 
to the American Presbyterian Mission, and especially to Mr. 
McKee, for what we have received by way of knowledge and 
inspiration during these months in Moga. We can only hope 
and trust that the expenditure of money, time, and effort’ 
involved may be justified by the results we may be able to 
achieve, by the grace of God, in the extension of the Kingdom 
of our Lord, and the spread of that abundant life witch He 
came to bring. 

Signed on behalf of the Delegates to the Special Goute on 
Rural Education. 

L. C. KrrcHen, Bengal (Chairman). 
OLIVE LAING, Punjab. 

L. K. SuHag, Central Provinces. 

S. BHUSHANAM, Madras. 
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The First Meeting of the National Christian Council (the 
tenth from the formation of the National Missionary Council 
in 1912) was held at Waltair from November Sth to 11th, 1924. 
The Bengal-Nagpur Railway Officers’ Rest House at Waltair 
was very kindly lent for the meetings by the Agent to the 
B.-N. Railway. The first session was held at 6-45 P.m. on 
November 5th when the Metropolitan of India took the chair 
and Rev. J. J. Banninga led the Council in prayer. 


Members Present. 


The roll-call of members present was taken and the follow- 
ing were in attendance :— 
Panjab. Rev. J. C. Chatterjee; Mr. Hakim Din; Rev. 
KE. D. Lucas; Rev. F. J. Western. 
Umited Provinces. Rev. Canon B. H. P. Fisher; Rai 
Bahadur A. C. Mukerji; Rev. A. Ralla Ram; Rev. 
M. T. Titus. 
Mid-India. Rev. D. G. Abbott; Deaconess J. Bardsley ; 
Rev. M. J. Shah. 
Bengal and Assam. Mr. R. C. Das; Rev. B. A. Nag; 
Miss E. H. Rivett; Rev. J. W. Roberts. 
Bihar and Orissa. Rev. J. Z. Hodge; Mr. S. K. Roy; 
Rev. Canon S. K. Tarafdar; Rev. G. 8. Wilkins. 
Bombay. Rev.J. F. Edwards; Rev. J. Mackenzie (substi- 
tute for the Bishop of Bombay); Mr. Manilal C. 
Parekh ; Rev. D. S. Sawarkar. 
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Andhra. Bev. J. A. Curtis; The Rt. Rev. the Bishop of 
Dornakal; Mr. V. C. John; Rev. V. McCauley. 

Madras. Kev. H.C. Balasundaram; Rev. J. J. Banninga ; 
Miss E. McDougall. 

Burma. Maung San Ba; Rev. B. M. Jones; Rev. W. ©. 
B. Purser. 

Ceylon. Rev. J. P. Gibson (substitute for Mr. M. 
J. Brooks); Miss C. B. Hornby; Rev. J: Mather 
(substitute for Rev. F. L. Bevan); Rev. J. W. Perera. 

Co-opted members. The Most Rev. The Metropolitan ; 
Rev. J. R. Chitambar; Rev. I. Cannaday; Rev. 
Bishop J. W. Robinson; Dr. 8S. K. Datta; Mrs. A. H. 
Holland; Rev. D. G. M. Leith; Rev. J. H. Maclean ; 
Rev. H. D. Griswold; Rev. Canon J. S. C. Banerjee; 
Rev. J. Sandagren: Prof. R. Siraj-ud-din and Miss 
K. Sirear. In addition, the Executive had co-opted 
to fill vacancies in the co-opted list, the following whe 
were present :—The Right Rev. The Bishop of Madras ; 
Miss Devasahayam; Mr. N. K. Mukerji; Mr. ©. J. 
Lucas and Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram. 


The following sent apologies for their inability to attend :— 
The Bishop of ombay; Mr. J.D. Asirvadam ; Mr. J. R. Isaac ; 
Rev. Yohan Masih; Prof. S. C. Mukerji; Maung Tun Pe; Rev. 
F. H. Russell; Rev. 8. L. Salve. 

Rev. B. M. Jones and Mr. C. J. Lucas were appointed minute 
secretaries. 


1. Preliminaries. 


Hours of Meeting.—On the motion of the Executive it was 
decided that Thursday, the 6th of November, be devoted 
entirely to meditation and prayer under the direction of the 
Chairman, and that the sessions of the Council should be from 
9-30 a.m.—1 pM.; 2-30—4 p.m.: and 6-30—8 P.M. 

It was further decided that there should be a meeting for 
worship each morning before breakfast and a period of interces- 
sion during the morning session each day. These meetings 
were conducted by different members of the Council. 

Business Committee.—It was decided that the Executive 
Committee should act as a Business Committee. 


Nomination Committee.—It was decided to appoint a 
Nomination Committee consisting of one member each from 
among the elected delegates from each Provincial Council to 
be elected by the delegation. 


Rules of Procedure.—On the recommendation of the Exe- 
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cutive Committee the following rules of procedure were 
adopted :— 

(1) That all substantive resolutions must be submitted in 
writing. 

(2) That the Business Committee be empowered to decide 
the order of subjects at each session, and, if neces- 
sary, the time to be allotted to each, with the limi- 
tation to opening and subsequent speakers. 

(3) That recommendations and resolutions by Committees 
or individual members shall first be submitted to 
the Business Committee for its approval in regard 
to the form in which they shall be presented to. the 
Council, except in the case of resolutions arising in 
the course of the debate. 

(4) That the acceptance by the Council of the reports of 
Committees implies the approval of the reports as 
to their general substance, but the Council holds 
itself responsible only for those resolutions which 
are passed by it. 

(5) That substitutes for representatives of Provincial 
Councils take their place at Council meetings only, 
and not as members of the committees to which the 
representatives belong. 


Visitors to the Council.—The following were welcomed to 
the Council at the first or subsequent meetings as visitors. The 
Chairman was authorised to give these visitors the courtesy of 
the floor without the privilege of voting :—Rev. Bishop Fisher 
and Mrs. Fisher; Mrs. Siraj-ud-din; Miss Wingate; Rev. 
Dr. Higgins and Mrs. Higgins; Miss M. H. Blackadar; Mrs, 
Srinivasa and Mr. M. Venkatarao. 


ll. The Present Religious Opportunity in India. 


One whole day was devoted to the consideration of this sub- 
ject. A memorandum on the subject prepared by the Secreta- 
ry of the Council had been previously circulated among the 
members. (see Appendix I) and the subject was introduced 
under the following heads by different members :—(1) the atti- 
tude of the people to the Christian message, (2) the spiritual 
life and efficiency of the Church and of Christian institutions, 
(3) the problems which arise—methods of appeal, proselytism, 
the place of baptism, the Christian community in relation to 
the rest of India, and (4) what action can be taken by the 
National Christian Council and the Provincial Councils. Many 
members took part in the discussion and the important points 
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raised were embodied in the following statement which the 
Council adopted after careful consideration :— 


I, 


‘* The National Christian Council at this, its first meeting, has devoted 
special attention to the question of how best the Christian message can be 
set forth and the Christian contribution made in India to-day. The mind 
of the Council found expression in the following statements which may be 
of encouragement to men and women of good-will :— 


‘“* We welcome the wide-spread willingness to listen to the message of Jesus 
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Christ, for we believe that in this willingness is expressed a deep desire for 
the creation of a new national order, based not on fear but on love. We 
confess that as individuals and corporately we have grievously failed to ex- 
press in life and practice the message of Him whom we believe to be the 
Lord of life. Notwithstanding our failure as Christians, we acknowledge 
fully our obligation to preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and to incarnate 
it in life and fellowship. We recognise the right of others to share in this 
gift which we have received and we regard it as our privilege to invite all 
to enter into that world-wide society which is the Church of Christ. 

The Council rejoices that its Chairman, the Metropolitan, and Dr. S. K. Datta, 
another of its members, were privileged to take part in the Conference on 
Unity, which met recently in Delhi. We discern in that Conference the re- 
cognition of the fact that human brotherhood has no other basis but love and 
truth, and in that spirit we declare our readiness to co-operate in giving effect 
to any proposals that make for a better understanding among the peoples of 
India. We welcome the clear vindication of the right of every man to follow 
after religious truth, to practise the worship of God according to his consci- 
ence, to witness to that which he believes and to invite others to share in it. 
We agree that for the accomplishment of a spiritual task such as conversion 
no means should be employed save such as are consonant with that end. We 
hold that Christian principles should govern all human relationships, indivi- 
dual and social, industrial and national. We hold it further to be a Christian 
duty to ameliorate the condition of those of our fellowmen to whom the or- 
dinary rights of humanity have been denied. We affirm that the Christian 
motive in the work of evangelism is the overmastering sense of the love of 
God, having as its objective the bringing of men and women into the fellow- 
ship of the society of Jesus Christ to which they have equal right With our- 
selves. 

We urge the great importance of having the schools and colleges which are 
conducted by Christian Churches and Missions staffed as largely as pessible 
by Christians and we appeal to the young men and women of the Christian 
Church who have the necessary qualifications, to strengthen such schools 
and colleges by seeking service on their staffs. We welcome the efforts of 
the Student Christian Association in this connection and express the hope 
that they may be still more fruitful in the future. In order to secure the 
best Christian service we appeal to those in charge of schools and colleges 
to foster in every way the spirit of comradeship and to give to the Christian 
staffs an adequate share in the responsibilities of direction and:in the deve- 
lopment of the life of the institutions in which they work. 

We urge upon each Provincial Christian Council to devote special attention, 
possibly following the example of the Ceylon Christian Council, in holding 
a retreat of the Council members to a fresh examination of the spiritual 
opportunity and need of the area within its bounds. We commend to their 
notice the special evangelistic efforts and the conventions for spiritual revi- 
val held under the auspices of the Bihar and Orissa Christian Councilsand 
other Christian bodies, and the schools for lyrical evangelism held in the 
South. 


‘We consider that much good would result from the holding of a number of 
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small informal retreats, composed of a few men and women drawn from the 
same neighbourhood with the object of stimulating and encouraging prayer 
and thought and action among Christians for the evangelisation of India. 
We urge on the Provincial Councils and on Churches and Missions, on 
groups of Christian people who are conscious of a concern in this matter, 
that they should endeavour to put these suggestions into effect. 

**In view of the need of setting apart workers—Indian or European—who 
have special gifts for evangelism and for personal work, the Council urges 
the missionary societies so to strengthen their staffs as to make it possible 
to set such workers free for this purpose. 

‘‘In view of the danger that, amid the absorption in the details of organisation 
which has resulted from the development of Christian effort and its success, 
missionaries and other Christian workers should lose sight of the ultimate 
aim of Christian service, the Council would earnestly urge all workers :— 
(1) so to surround their business work with prayer that it shall always be 
done in a spiritual way ; and (2) to be watchful for all opportunities that pre- 
sent themselves of definitely presenting the Christian message to those 
whom they meet.’’ 
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Mass Movements.—In the course of the discussion on the 
present evangelistic opportunity in India, the Bishop of Dor- 
nakal and cthers spoke on the fundamental fact underlying 
the mass movement, namely the pressing of great masses into 
the Church. One or two Indian members who were disposed 
to be critical about the mass movements stated that what 
they heard had changed their view and suggested that the 
secretariat of the Council be instructed to prepare a statement 
on mass movements for publication. Dr. Datta, the Indian 
Christian member of the Legislative Assembly, spoke of mass 
movements as a great example of the uplifting power of Christi- 
anity and said that he would like Hindus and Moslems in 
public life to know more about it as a great and significant 
Indian movement which should be understood by all. Even- 
tually it was 
RESOLVED :— 


Ul. That the secretariat of the Council be asked to prepare a statement 
with the object of informing the public, Christian and non-Christian, about 
the Christian movement among the outcastes, | 


li. Work among Moslems. 


Rev. M. T. Titus, in introducing the subject, mentioned that 
the Moslems of India formed about one-third of the total Mos- 
lem population of the world; that they were very active 
through their organizations and institutions, propaganda socie- 
ties and the press, not only in consolidating their own position 
but in combating the progress of Christianity and Hinduism. 
Out of a total of 5,920 missionaries in India, probably not more 
than 12 were specially trained for work among Moslems. Re- 
solutions passed at eleven Conferences in different parts of the 
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country attended by Rev. Dr. Zwemer during his recent visit 
to India were also considered. (See Appendix IT.) 
After discussion it was 


RESOLVED :— 


Tii. In view of the immense Moslem population of India which numbers 
68,735,233 being almost one-third of the total Moslem population of the 
world (that of Bengal alone being larger than the combined Moslem 
population cf all Arabia, Egypt and Persia; and that of the Punjab being 
nearly as large as the Moslem population of Egypt), also in view of the fact 
that out of a total of 5,925 foreign workers in India, Burma and Ceylon, it 
is doubtful if there are more than a dozen who have received special train- 
ing for work among the followers of Mohammed :— 


(1) We would urge on all Missionary Societies working in this field the 
extreme. importance of selecting missionaries for work among 
Moslems, and also of making provision for their special training 
both before they come to the field, and when on furlough. We 
heartily commend the action of those Beards that have already 
taken steps in this direction. 

(2) We further urge that provision be made by Provincial Councils or 
other competent bodies for the encouragement and training of 
Indian and foreign workers on the field by means of summer 
institutes at language schools and all hill-stations where such workers 
congregate. ; 

(3) We Gesire to record our hearty approval of the plans being made for 
the opening of a department of Islamic studies in connection with the 
Theological Schoo! at Bareilly. This department will be conducted in 
Urdu and will be open to students from all parts of India, Burma and 
Ceylon. ‘ 

(4) We would suggest that in areas where Moslems are numerous, 
Mission high schools and colleges open classes in Arabic as far as prac- 
ticable, and urge certain of their Christian boys to elect this as their 
classical language, with a view ultimately to providing a large number of 
trained Indian workers for work among Moslems. 

(5) We would urge Churches and Missions that are streng in the larger 
Mosiem centres to consider the possibility and desirability of keeping 
in those places specially trained workers, Indian and foreign, to carry 
on work among Mosiems and by so doing to give a lead to others in the 
same city, district or province. 

(©) This Council desires to express its deep appreciation of the inspiring 
labours of Dr. S. M. Zwemer during his recent visit to India, which has 
at once awakened us to the existence of the great need for work among 
the neglected Moslems of this land, and which has aroused the Christian 
forces to new and determined lines of action. We would welcome an- 
other and longer visit from him for the purpose of continuing the work 
he has so well begun among us, as scon as his Society can make the 

| necessary arrangements for the same. 

(7) The Council appoints the following as a Committee on Work among 
Moslems to carry on the study of the facts relating to Islam in India and 
to guide the Council, the Provincial Councils, and the Missionary Socie- 
ties and Boards, in any further action that they may take, particularly in 
regard to the formulation of schemes of training for workers among 

| Moslems :—Rev. M. T. Titus (convener), Rev. Ali Bakhsh, Prof. R. Siraj- 

| ud-din, Rev. Dr. Griswold, Prof. Mokamed Ismail, Rev. L. Bevan Jones, 

i Rey. F. J. Western, Rev. H. J. Lane-Smith and Mr. D. A. Chowdhury. 
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IV. Rural Education. 


Miss EK. A. Gordon gave a report of the work done by Mr. W. J. 
McKee on behalf of the Council for the promotion of rural 
education in India during the last two years. The Moga Con- 
ference of 1922 attended by missionaries and others from 
different parts of the country marked the beginning of a new 
interest among missions and Churches in rural educational 
work. In 1923 Mr. McKee conducted four Conferences in 
Western India, Guntur, Ranchi and Dhamtari and also gave 
addresses in other places. In 1924 Conferences extending from 
three to four days were held in Bengal, Mid-India, Bezwada, 
Madura, Vellore and Rangoon. ‘These Conferences were 
attended by missionaries and Indian Christians engaged in 
rural educational work in these areas. Some of these Confer- 
ences were attended by Government Educational officers also. 
(See Appendix IiI. for the recommendations of these Confer- 
ences.) 

Vernacular institutes for the training of teachers in the pro- 
ject method were held at Moga in 1923 and in 1924. To these, 
men came from Assam, U.P., Mid-india and Western India. 
Two of these were non-Christians from Poona. 

A special four months’ course was conducted at Moga, from 
November 1923 to March 1924, by Mr. McKee. Sixteen Indian 
Christians and ten missionaries from different parts of India 
and from Burma took advantage of this course, and they 
returned to their places of work equipped with knowledge and 
training for carrying on experiments in rural education along 
the lines of what is being done at Moga. 

The more important of the results of Mr. McKee’s work are 
the publication of the ‘ Village Teachers’ Journal” in English 
and five vernaculars ; arrangements made for the publication 
of pamphlets on the project method of teaching and on the 
curriculum for the Primary School, and the valuable experi- 
ments in rural education now being carried on by different 
persons in Bengal, Bihar and-Orissa, Punjab, U.P., Telugu 
area, Gujerat, Deccan and Hyderabad, and the widespread 
interest aroused among educational workers, official and non- 
official, in the new methods of reconstructing rural education. 
It was 
RESOLVED :— 


IV. (1) That the Council records its conviction that the task of Christian 
rural education remains one of the greatest tasks confronting the Christian 
Church in India. It recognises the real advance that has been made where 
men and women with special qualifications are giving their time to this 
work. It urges Churches and Missions to make every effort to secure that 
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those who are engaged in rural education may be given every opportunity 
for securing the necessary training and equipment. The Council urges fur- 
ther, that Missions should recommend to their Home Boards that those who 
are to work in rural areas be given special preparation for that werk. 

(2) The Council wishes to express to Mr, W. J. Mckee its gratitude for the 

notable service he has rendered to the cause of rural education in India by 
his work at Moga, the Conferences he has held in different parts of India and 
in other ways. It expresses the hope that Mr. McKee will find it possible 
to return to India after his furlough, and invites the American Presbyterian 
Mission, for whose generous co-operation it is grateful, to lend Mr. McKee’s 
services to the Couucil for a pericd of three years in order that he may be 
able to carry on more widely and effectively the work he has been doing in 
stimulating interest and affording guidance in the work of rural education. 
) The Couricil urges upon educated Christian young men and women the 
great opportunity that lies befere them in the sphere of Christian rural 
education and invites them to consider whether they may not find their 
vocation in helping Missions and Churches at this time to lay the foundation 
of a strong and intelligent Church in rural India. 


VY. Public Guestions. 


(a) The Legal Handbook.—Mr. P. O. Philip reported on 
the arrangements made on the instructions of the Executive 
for the completion and publication of the Legal Handbook. 
lt was 


RESOLVED :— 


V. That the Council approves of the action of the Executive Committee with 
regard to the completion and publication of the Legal Handbook and author- 
ises it to obtain the assistance of Mr. Paul Appasamy in accordance with the 
arrangements made by him. It further desires to record its appreciation of 
the kind offer of Mr. Appasamy to help the Nationai Christian Council in 
this matter. 


(b) The Indian Christian Marriage Act.—The Rev. W. 
Paton presented a report regarding the amendment of the 
Indian Christian Marriage Act and it was 
RESOLVED :— 


VI. That the Council appoints the Bishop of Bombay and Dr. S. K. Datta to 
continue negotiations with the authorities of the Roman Catholic Church in 
accordance with the resolution passed at the last meeting of the Council, and 
to consider and, with the authority of the Executive Committee, to take any 
action that may be found possible to forward the whole maiter. 


(c) Appreciation of the services of Mr. S. C. Mukerji.— 
On the motion of the Rev. J. R. Chitambar it was 


RESOLVED :-— 

Vil. That the National Christian Council wishes to record its appreciation of 
the services rendered by Mr. S.C. Mukerji in connection with the Committee 
on Public Questions. 

: * 
(d) The Age of Consent Bili.—Dr. S. K. Datta spoke in- 
viting the support of the Council for the Bil and urging that 
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Provincial Councils should help, by collecting information re- 
garding the working of the present Act and the abuses which 
are known to exist. After discussion it was 


RESOLVED :— 


Vill. That the Council gives its support to the Bill for the amendment of 
the Age of Consent Act now before the Legislative Assembly, and recom- 
mends that the Provincial Christian Councils be urged to obtain information 
regarding the working of the Act now in force. 


(e) Gambling .—The Rev. D.G. M. Leith spoke on the grow- 
ing evils of betting, gambling and lotteries. After discussion 
it was 
RESOLVED :— 


IX. (1) That the National Christian Council views with concern the increase 
in betting, gambling, and lotteries in India and appeals to the Christian 
Church to do its utmost to educate the people, non-Christian and Christian, 
regarding the anti-social and un-Christian nature of these practices and to 
review its own connection with these and similar evils. 

(2) The National Christian Council requests the Provincial Councils to collect 
information in itheix own areas as to these evils and in the light of the facts 
collected to diffuse knowledge and create a public conscience against them. 
It further suggests that they should consider whether it is pessible to ap- 
proach the local legislatures whith a view to the strengthening of the laws 
against commercialised betting and against such other forms of this evil as 
can be controlled by legislation. 

(3) The Provincial Councils are further requested to submit the facts they 
collect to the Executive of the National Council for use in their publications. 


(f) Opium .—The report prepared by the Secretaries on the 
opium question was presented and in this connection the follow- 
ing letter from the China Christian Council was read, appealing 
to the National Christian Council of India for co-operation in 
creating effectivé public opinion among the peoples and officials 
of both countries, so that the opium evil which threatens both 


countries may be dealt with vigorously :— 
September 24, 1924. 
Dear Mr. Paton, 

We have been appointed by the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Christian Council of China to get into touch with the National 
Christian Council of India, through you, in relation to the anti-nar- 
cotic work in which both Councils are deeply interested. 

You are probably aware of the fact that at the last Annual Meeting 
of our Council it was decided that the anti-narcotic work should be 
one of the major services rendered by the Council to the people of 
China during this year. The activity of the Council has resulted in 
the formation of a National Anti-Opium Association, supported by a 
number of important organizations, including chambers of ecommerce, 
educational associations, medical and religious bodies. This Associa- 
tion is engaged in a very vigorous campaign with the object of mob- 

-ilizing the moral forces of the country in regard to this question, 
and so bringing strong influence to bear upon the authorities who in 
many cases are profiting by the planting and sale of opium. 

The Executive Committee believes that much good will come 
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through an association of the people of India and China, and parti- 
cularly of the Christian forces in these two countries in regard to this 
great effort. We are anxious that our Indian brethren should realize 
how universal and deep is the feeling in regard to the evil in this 
country, and the harm which is done to the moral fibre of people. 
Woe are led to believe that there might not be the same widespread 
and unanimous feeling in India, owing in part to the fact that the 
form in which opium is used is less immediately harmful in India 
than in China. 

We realize also that in both countries there is a certain tendency 
to acquiescence on the part of officials, which many of the best people 
in the country deplore. One of our great problems is how to bring 
public opinion effectively to bear upon the official mind, so that this 
evil which threatens both our countries, and indeed all parts of the 
world, may be dealt with vigorously. 

We should be glad to know what measures are being adopted in 
India in seeking to deal with this evil; how far the people of India 
have been able to bring their opinion to bear, so that it may have its 
influence in the counsels of the League of Nations; and whether you 
see any way by which the voice of the masses in these two countries 
can be joined together in effective protest. 

It has been suggested that there might be advantage in an ap- 
proach from the people of China to the people of India in a more 
public way, and that possibly a deputation might proceed from one 
country to the other in order to emphasize the desire and need for 
common action. We should be glad to know whether this suggestion 
commends itself to you; and we should also like to know what the 
Executive of the Indian Council feels would be most helpful in the 
matter of approach to leaders of public thought, public bodies, or 
other representative groups in India. 

We realize in our campaign here the extreme difficulty of making 
any headway against an evil which is 30 deeply rooted and supported 
by such strong financial and other interests; but we ave encouraged 
to move forward when we remember how many great campaigns 
have been fought and won for the good of humanity in the name of 
Christ, our victorious Lord, and we join with you in the belief that 
His Kingdom is coming throughout the world, and that therefore 
any effort in this direction will not be unavailing. 


We are, your friends, 
(Stgned) IK. T. Crune. 
C. Y. CHENG. 
Henry T. Hoperin. 


Tt was 
RESOLVED :— 


ww 


K. (1) That the Council accepts the report on the opium question and re- 
commends to Provincial Councils, Churches and Missions throughout the 
country that efforts should be made to educate the public in the facts regard- 
ing the use of opium. 

(2) The Council welcomes the appeal of the National Christian Council of 

China and expresses the hope that joint consultation and action between the 

two National Councils may be found possible and directs the Executive and 


the Secretariat to take appropriate steps to this end. 
I 


ll 


Vi. Industrial Education. 


The Rev. W. Paton presented the Report of the Industrial 
Education Conference held in Allahabad, March 25th to 29th, 
1924. The Report of the Conference may be obtained from 
the Council Office, price, 6 annas. It was 


RESOLVED :— 


XI. That the Council invites the attention of the Provincial Councils to the 
findings of the Industrial Education Conference and suggests that they 
might appoint Committees to consider them in relation to the conditions and 
problems of the provincial areas. 


Vi. Study of industrial Conditions in India. 


Miss Wingate of the Y.W.C.A. spoke of some of the features 
of the development of modern industrial conditions in India 
and presented a proposal to invite Miss Agatha Harrison, 
an expert in welfare work and industrial reform to come to 
India to take the lead in a movement under the Council’s 
auspices for investigating the evils of the growing industrialism 
of India. After discussion it was 


RESOLVED :— 


XII. That the Counci! welcomes the suggestion that Miss Agatha Harrison 
who has already rendered notable service in connection with the National 
Christian Council of Chima should be invited to collaborate with the 
Council's officers on the study of industrial conditions in India, with a view 
to creating a more vigorous public opinion and advancing Christian stand- 
ards in regard to industrial reform. The Council hopes that in view of the 
great importance of training Indian workers to carry on the work which 
might thus be set om foot, steps will be taken to associate with Miss Harrison, 
in the several areas that may be investigated, Indian men and women 
familiar with the conditions and languages of those areas. It welcomes the 
offer of the Y.W.C.A. to share in the costs of the enterprise and remits to the 
Executive to prepare a definite scheme cf work and, subject tc the provision 
of the necessary funds apart from the budget of the Council, to take action. 


Vill. indian Christian Effort in Africa. 


The Rev. W. Paton spoke of the result of correspondence 
carried on regarding the position of Indians in South Africa, 
the possibility of an Indian Mission to Africans in Hast Africa 
and the possibility of something being done for Indians in East 
Africa by Indian Christians. In this connection a certain 
amount of correspondence with Church leaders in Kenya, 
Uganda and Zanzibar was read. It was 


RESOLVED :— 


KIM. (1) That the Council, following its appeal te the Christians of South 
Africa on the Class Areas Bill, asks them io do all in their power to secure 
justice and right treatment for the Indian population of South Africa. 
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(2) The Council regrets that overtures regarding Indian Christian effort in 
Africa whether for Indians or Africans have proved fruitless. The Council 
realizes the importance of Indian Christianity finding means of expression in 
the service both of Indians and of others abroad, and accordingly instructs 
the Executive to give further attention to the matter and in concert with the 
Presbyterian Church of India, whose initiative in this matter it sladly 
recognises, and with other Indian bodies, to endeavour to secure that action 
is taken. Ee 


IX. The Landuage Training of Missionaries. 


Mr. P. O. Philip presented the Report on the Training of 
Missionaries. It is as follows :— 


The National Missionary Conference held in Caleutta in 1912, 
recorded as one of its findings that ‘‘a Language School should be 
established in each language area, or area of a group of languages.” 
It was further resolved (1) ‘‘ that in such schools the teaching of the 
vernacular, on scientific and modern principles, should be the 
supreme work ; but combined with this. instruction should be given 
in the religions, social life and thought of the peoples, and the 
students should be introduced to various forms of work and be 
encouraged to get into personal touch with the people and to use the 
language as they acquite’’; and (2) ‘that each school should be in 
charge of an experienced missionary (Huropean or Indian). Full use 
should be made of Indians in teaching.”’ 

In accordance with the above resolutions the organised Language 
Schools for missionaries came into existence in India. The war 
made the continuance of some of these schools impossible. Neverthe- 
less, Language Schools of varying strength have been established at 
Landour, Kodaikanal and Poona-Mahableshwar and short time 
classes in the Hills. Several schemes for the establishment of new 
Language Schools or for the strengthening of the existing ones are 
being mooted in different language areas and sent to the Mission 
Boards of the West for support. Before devoting any funds to 
the establishment of Language Schools, the Boards naturally desire to 
be assured that they are acting in accordance with the best opinion 
and most recent experience. At the request of the leading Boards of 
the West, the International Missionary Council asked the National 
Christian Council to undertake an enquiry into the need for Lang- 
uage Training Schools and report the results. Accordingly the 
various Provincial Christian Councils were requested to consider the - 
question and the principal points on which their advice was sought 
were embodied in a questionaire sent out. These briefly were :—(1) 
Do Missions desire to see in the major language areas permanent Lang- 
uage Schools? If the permanent Language School is not favoured, 
do Missions hold that other methods, e.g.. short term courses in the 
hills combined with the appointment of Director of Language Studies 
who could be of assistance in guiding the language study in small 
centres could be profitably adopted? (2) In the case of small 
language areas where a large Language School is impossible, how can 
language teaching be more effectively organised? (3) The value 
of phonetic and language training in the West. (4) Along with 
attaining a high level of linguistic excellence, how can we secure for 
the new missionary to India, the right attitude to India and Indians 
and to the conditions of missionary life and work? (5) How to 


secure the conditions which make it possible for new missionaries to 
get the time for language study that they need ? 

During the year the above questions were before the various 
Mission bodies represented on the Provincial Councils; and at the 
annual meetings of these Councils held in 1924, the whole subject 
came up for discussion. In most of these Councils the subject was 
discussed with special reference to a proposed or existing Language 
School or a scheme for enlarging and strengthening the latter. For 
this reason, the resolutions passed do not contain anything in the 
nature of direct answers to the questions placed before them; but 
they give sufficient indication of what missionary and Indian 
Christian opinion is, as to the general lines along which Language 
Training Schools for missionaries should be established and carried 
on in India. 

Below is given a summary of what has been done in the various 
Provincial Council areas :— 

(1) Bengal and Assam, 

This Council definitely favoured the establishment of a short term 
Language School, preferably in the Hills. The Committee appointed 
by the Council to pursue the matter has been actively at work 
and has prepared a promising scheme for a four months’ school 
at Darjeeling. It is hoped to begin the school experimentally in 
March 1925, provided a sufficient number of students are guaranteed 
by the various Missions. 


(2) Punjab. 

The Punjab Council strongly favoured study at a Language School 
as against isolated study and recommended that for the Urdu, 
Hindi, and Punjabi area there be local language classes during the 
cold season (October to March or April) followed by a Central 
Language School during the summer months at a hill station, the 
local language classes and the Central Language School to be regard- 
ed as constituent parts of the one Union Language School minister- 
ing to the Northern area of India. 

This Central Language School to be located at Landour and the 
co-operating Missions to provide for a permanent plant for it. 

It was recommended that the Union Language School should have 
a permanent Director and Principal and that a sufficient number of 
Indian teachers and munshis be trained in the use of the ‘‘ Direct 
Method ”’ work in Urdu, Hindi and Punjabi, working on the plains 
in the cold weather as well as in Landour. 

Plans for lectures and conferences on the religions, etiquette, 
customs, ete., of India, for advanced study of the vernaculars and 
for the study of the classical languages of India were approved. 

Training in phonetics was considered most important. 


(3) United Provinces. 

The United Provinces Council after considering the conspectus of 
opinions gathered from missionaries in the area on the general subject 
and on the Landour School in particular adopted the following 
resolutions :— 

(a) The Council is of opinion that a Language School in the 
Hills, to be attended for several months during the hot 
weather for one, two or three years, is the most practical 
method of language study. 

(6) The Council expresses its gratitude for all the work already 
done in the Language School at Landour, and recommends 
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the sending of young missionaries to thas school for 
training. 

(c) The Council resolved that it was not desirable that a separate 
school be opened for the teaching of Hindi. 

(d) The teazhing of the general science of phonetics and of 
comparative phijology to missionaries before leaving their 
own country is in every way useful, but great caution 
should be exercised in attempting to teach any particular 
foreign language. 

A Committee was appointed by the U.P. Council to consult with 
the Committees of the Punjab and Mid-India Ccuncils, 


(4) Mid-India. 

There was a good discussion of the subject at the Annual Meeting- 
of the Mid-India Council in September. The Council recommended 
that Mid-India and such adjacent territories as wish to join be 
considered a distinct language area; that tho Hindi language area 
arrange for and conduct its own Language School, that Jubbulpore 
be made the Language School centre and that Missions using Hindi 
be urged to organise a Union Language School at the earliest possible 
date. 

The Joint Committee appointed by the Punjab, U.P. and Mid- 
India Councils to consider the subjects was to have met in the end 
of September, but owing to the floods at the time the Committee 
could not meet. In view of the definite reeommendation of the Mid- 
India Council to have a separate School for Hindi, it is clear that the 
Landour School may have ultimately to confine itself mainly to the 
teaching of Urdu. 


(5) Bombay. ‘ 

Three schemes far a Marathi Language School are before the 
Bombay Council. The first scheme would locate the Language 
School at Poona, with suitable buildings for the purpose, the work 
being carried on during two terms, January to mid-March, and mid- 
June to October. The second scheme would aim at improving 
the present arrangements at Mahabaleshwar and Poona and at pro- 
viding the needed buildings at both places. The third scheme would 
aim at a continuation and improvement of existing methods in 
Mahabaleshwar, Poona and residential centres, providing the needed 
buildings in Mahabaleshwar only, Poona becoming one of several re- 
sidential centres. 

The Bombay Council which met in September last decided to re- 
mit the scheme to its Executive Committee and the Marathi Lan- 
guage School Committeo who were asked, after consultation with. 
the Missions represented on the Council, to bring forward definite 
proposals at the next meeting of the Council. 

The Bombay Council adopved also the following answers to the 
questions sent by the N.C.C.: 


1. A Language School should always be located in the area in 
which the Language to be taught in the School is spoken. 
(Note :—A proposal involving the provision of Language 
Schools away from the language area was actually brought 
before the Council and rejected. ) 

2. No Missionary ought to spend the whole of his or her first 
year away from his or her Mission. 

3. The course at any Language School should be amon For 
example, any one missionary should ordinarily spend at the 
school not more than two periods of three months each in 
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any one year, though some members would prefer to say : 
not more than one such period in each of two years. 

4, The Director of the Language School and its staff should give 
attention to the training of Pandits. 

5. In addition to the courses taken at the school, new mission- 
aries should receive instruction from recognised Pandits 
either at their Mission stations or other centres. 

6. In view of the shortness of time which Missions are likely to 
allow new missionaries to spend at the Language School, 
it is not desirable that anything more than occasional 
lectures on Indian Literature and Customs should be given 
at the school. 

7. Such Language Schools in each language area should be con- 
ducted as economically as possible, and need not necessa- 
rily involve expensive buildings, 

8. It is well worth while that missionaries before coming out 
should take a course of phonetics. 

9. Language Schools for a number of languages must necessarily 
provide for large number of students and will therefore 
involve large building and upkeep expenses, and there seem 
to be no positive advantages in such schools. 


(6) Gujerat. 

A Gujerati Language School on an experimental basis is held at 
Landour. The next school is planned from April to July and 15 
students are expected. The students avail themselves of the lec- 
tures given at the Landour School, Gujerati being taught by Mrs. Dr. 
Taylor and Pandits. The “ Direct Method” of teaching is adopted. 
No lessons in phonetics are given, and this is considered a drawback. 
The Gujerati Language Schoo] Committee recognises the need of 
locating the school in Gujerati area but no suitable place has been 
found. 


(7) Burma. 

The Burrea Council at its meeting in August recorded its opinion 
that studying language through a Language School was preferable 
to the old method, provided such a school could be organised with 
the full co-operation of all the Missions concerned and with a trained 
teacher and proper supervision. 


(8) Madras. 

There was a full and interesting discussion on the subject at 
the Annual Meeting of the Madras Council last August. he general 
subject of language training as well as certain definite proposals 
placed before Missions by the Kodaikanal Language School Com- 
mittee for strengthening that institution were before the Council. 
The resolutions adopted are given below :— 

(1) In the opinion of this Council it is vory desirable that all 
new missionaries, before they come out to India, should 

. take a course in phonetics at the London School of Ori- 
ental Studies or another similar institution; but they 
should not commence the study of the vernacular in the 
home lands, 

(2) This Council is convinced that an efficient Language School 
offers a new missionary much better opportunities, for the 
first year in language study than can bo secured when 
he or she has to study alone with a private munshi. 

(3) A Language School should be located in a place where it is 
possible for the students (a) to get Hindu Munshis, and (6) 
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to get personally acquainted with Indians of different class- 
es and of different types. The language work at Kodai- 
kanal has been of real value as a temporary help, as long 
as nothing better could be provided. But it is in a loca- 
lity where the ideal of a Language School can never be 
realised, 

(4) A Committee of seven members be appointed to investigate 
the possibility of establishing a Language School in a loca- 
tion where our ideals can be better realised than at Kodai- 
kanal, and to prepare a scheme for such a school including 
the expenditure involved, the course of study and Pandits 
needed, and a statement of the other things the school 
should aim at accomplishing. Pending the report of this 
Committee, those in charge of the Kodaikanal School are 
requested not to incur expenditure that would make a 
transfer of the school more difficult, when a better school 
can be established elsewhere. This Committee while con- 
sidering more particularly the needs of the Tamil area 
should also consider the question of the provision that 
should be made for other languages. 


A Joint Training College for European and Indian Women Workers. 


From Madras has emanated a very interesting proposal to establish 
a Joint Training College where European women missionaries on 
their arrival in the country could live on terms of social equality and 
study witl: picked Indian women workers. Missionaries would study 
language and some of the subjects which are usually taught in the 
West, but could be learnt in a much more practical way on the spot. 
Indian students would study subjects like the history and eulture of 
the country, comparative religion, apologetics and the Bible. It is 
hoped that such an institution will lead to mutual understanding and. 
sympathy among Huropean and Indian workers and greatly help 
to make their future work together fruitful. The Madras Christiain 
Council recorded its sympathy with the proposal and appointed a 
Committee to consult with the promoters of the scheme and report to 
the next meeting of the Council. The publication of the outline 
scheme in the N.C.C. Review for August has brought letters of warm 
approval from two British Missionary societies. 
It was 
RBSOLVED :— é 1 
XIV. That the Council in receiving the report on the Training School for mis- 
sionaries expresses the hope that the proposals now before the several Pro- 
vincial Councils may be carried to fruition and instructs the secretariat to 
take all necessary steps to present the conclusions arrived at to the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council and the Mission Boards. 


X. Finance. 


The Rev. I. Cannaday, the Treasurer, presented a report on 
the finance of the Council, and also a statement of accounts to 
October 17, 1924. The report is as follows :— 

It will be recalled that the former Treasurer of the NC.C., 
the Rev. Ray C. Smith, died suddenly of cholera in September, 1922, 


and that the Secretary of the Council was appointed to act as tem- 
porary Treasurer until a permanent Treasurer could be elected. 
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Although the present incumbent was appointed in January, 1923, at 
the Ranchi meeting of the Council, because of various obstacles in 
the way he could not take over the accounts from Mr. Paton until 
the month of May following. 

At the meeting of the Executive in Calcutta on November 22 and 
23, 1923, it was resolved to change the financial year of the Council 
and make it the same as the calendar year (instead of from July Ist 
to June 30th), in order to make it conform to the budget year of the 
Council as adopted at the Ranchi meeting. This action was later 
confirmed by circular vote of the Council members. The full resolu- 
tion of the Executive on this subject reads as follows :— 

** That the financial year of the Council should date from the 
Ist of January and that at each biennial meeting of the Council 
accounts should be presented up to date and the Executive 
empowered to pass the audited statement‘ and include it in the 
proceedings of the Council.” 

** Audited statement’’ means the audited accounts for the full two 
calendar years. 

At the Ranchi meeting of the Council, budgets for the years 1923 
and 1924 were adopted which, it was believed, would be sufficient to 
cover the requirements of the enlarged secretariat. The budget for 


1923 was fixed as follows :— Ras 
‘Estimated Income, .. = we +4060 
Estimated Expenditure ie -- 46,950 


The audited accounts for 1923, copies of which have been distri- 
buted, will show how far the expectations of the budget adopted at 
the Ranchi meeting were fulfilled. The statements show that the 
nett receipts (including the opening credit balance) and expenditures 
were respectively Rs. 45,315-5-8 and Rs. 40,968-1-11. As will be seen 
the receipts fell short of expectations by only about Rs. 1,750, whereas 
the expenditures were curtailed to the extent of a little less than 
Rs. 6,000. This was made possible by various circumstances the 
chief being that no Indian Secretary was appointed during 1923 and 
the first quarter of 1924 and only one Honorary Officer was serving. 

At the Ranchi meeting the budget adopted for 1924 called for an 
estimated expenditure of Rs. 63,300, but no estimate of receipts was 
made. Instead the following resolution was passed :— 


‘“‘The Council believes that, to meet the foregoing budget, 
contributions from the Missions in India at the rate of Rs. 4 for 
every Rs. 1,000 of the total expenditure by the Home Board on 
its Indian Missions will be required and appeals to the Missions 
in India to recommend to their Home Boards to make contribu- 
tion on this scale. The Council hopes the Indian Churches will be 
willing to support the work of the Council on a similar basis, 
and will welcome any contribution which a Church may volun- 
tarily make this year. In view however of the time needed 
for carrying through the re-organisation of the Council and for 
bringing the whole plan adequately before the Churches, the 
Council gratefully accepts the offer made by members of the 
recent Conference of Indian Christians at Ranchi, to obtain con- 
tributions amounting to not less than Rs. 5,000, as a means of 
providing the Indian contribution to the budget of the Council 
for 1924.” 


Later upon discovery that the Ranchi estimates were based on 
wrong figures and upon receiving from America and Great Britain 
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more accurate figures this rate was changed from Rs. 4 to Rs. 3 per 
one thousand of Indian receipts from the Home Boardsand Societies. 

At the Executive meeting held in Calcutta on November 22 and 
23, 1923, the budget for 1924 was revised, in view of changed circum- 
tances and the total estimated expenditure was fixed at Rs. 52,550. 
It was found possible to reduce it below the Ranchi estimate by 
about Rs. 11.000, but it also was found necessary to fix the figure at 
adout Rs. 11,000 in excess of the actual expenditure for 1923 in view 
of the fact that an Indian Secretary would come on the support of 
the Council during 1924, as well as the travelling expenses of an 
additional Hon’y Officer. 

It is too early as yet to give with any degree of accuracy the total 
receipts and expenditures for this current year, but the statement of 
accounts up to October 17th, copies of which have been distributed, 
will give us an idea of the probable receipts and expenditures. It is 
very encouraging to see that already the receipts for 1924 are nearly 
Rs. 12,000 in excess of 1923. However, it is greatly regrettable that, 
and is not yet explicable why, the receipts from America this year 
have been so meagre as well as those from the Indian Churches. 
When the regular payments for October and the expenses of this 
meeting of Council are included in the accounts there will be only a 
small balance of one or two thousand rupees. It is confidently 
hoped that further receipts will come in before the ond of the year 
so that accounts can be closed without a deficit. 

In closing this part of my report it need only be added that, by 
means of circular letters, appeals in the N.C.C. Review and otherwise, 
the needs of the N.C.C. have been placed before our constituencies in 
confident belief that these needs would be fully met when once known. 
Not all Missions and Churches have yet come up to the help of the 
Council, but it is believed that as the work and influence of the 
Council grow practically all bodies will fall in line and give their sup- 
port according to the measure of their several capacities. 

The proposed budget for 1925 and 1926 is an estimate made on the. 


basis cf actual expenditures incurred, and of the needs of the next 
two years. 


RESOLVED :— 


09 bo = 


XV. 


That Council approves the interim statement of accounts to October 17, 
1924 and empowers the officers to include in the printed statement of 
proceedings an audited statement for the eomplete financial year ending 
December 3ist, 1924. 


Note.—Audited statements of accounts for the financial year 
ending June 30th, 1923, and for the period, July Ist to December 
3lst 1923, were submitted kefore the Executive Committee and 
accepted, The statement given below is for the calendar year 


1923 which is included in the period covered by the above audited 
statements. 


Statement of Receipts and Payments for the year 1923. 


Receipts. RS ines es 

Contributions—Great Britain Bee x: 7-40 teor9 . 0 
‘3 America fy ote Oe O EO Le 

S. Provincial Councils ; 1,200 0 9 

Se Other Sources gs ~ 4 STE ASO 

Bank Interest Ais 206 4 10 


Total Cr. sh us DOOR OMTO 
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Hzpenditures. 

RSA es 
1. Secretary—Personal and Rent uc -- 14,998 0 0 

2. Secretary—Official :— 
(a) Office Exp. and Rent ars ae a | 44,576) 8989 
(6) Travelling oe SE -- 93,439 13 0 
(c) Postage and Telegrams oe RA 857 10 6 
3. Committee’s Expenses a wi) 0,248.59 3 
4, Council Meeting a3 43 en) goon lat 6 
5. Honorary Officer’s Expenses ae a7 LOSS 0 
6. Printing and Publishing aes Ware ld, 206 1092 (6 
7. Miscellaneous +0 Ay Lad 247 3 6 
Total Dr. a¢ =>, 40,968 i110 E1 

SUMMARY 

Rs. A. P. 
Opening Credit Balance .. as Mi ne 2240) LOor8 
Receipts oh Be 5 ee As 2) 225309 016010) 
Total Cr. i ae, 445,506.58 
Expenditures x ne ee -. 40,968 1 11 
Gredit Balance aie aie aS ti ac ORT IO: ORO 
45,315 5 8 


Statement of Accounts from Ist January to 31st December, 1924. 


Receipts. 
Rs. a. P. 
To Balance on Ist January, 1924 .. ee ons 4,347 3 9 
;, Contributions from Great Britain Se =a 1 ZOCOSTn Te 
Pa +3 % America «.. =f .. 14,488 13 9 
Ss ae ;, Provincial Councils :— 
Rs. A. P. 
United Provinces se TCO Oma O) 
Punjab ue .. 400 0 0 
Bihar and Orissa fe va 620074020, 
Bengal and Assam a0 ae BOOK ONO 
Ceylon te or ../) 400.,0: 0 
Madras % se nh 2003208 <Q) 
Burma es ie .- 400 0 0 
Bombay hs ote eo COO ARO 0) 
Andhra : 3 ane L400 0820 
Mid-India i a - 400; 0) 40 
: —- 4,000 0 0 
;, Contributions from other sources : — 
Indian Churches ne 1,025 13 6 
:, Repayment by Bombay Council on mn postage be O20 
., Bank Interest Bre é aie L67LY 6 
47,975 10 1 


* N.B.—Rupees 2,075-11-2 of this amount is a contribution for 
1925 paid in advance by 5 Societies. 
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Payments. Rs. Ay PL. 
By Secretaries— 


Salary, Allowances and Rent .. 18,032 12 0 
Office Expenditures and Rent .. 4,422 7 4 
Travelling Expenses .. ne 3,178 ll 6 
Postage, Telegrams and Cables .. 1,510 5 0 
Office Equipment ae ue 2,029 2 0 
——_——_-——_ 29,173 5 10 
», Printing, Publishing and Stationery sie de 1,529 ll 4 
,, Executive Committee Meeting, ete. eae at 367 13 6 
», Council Meeting : 0 ae a, 8,338 11 6 
,, Expenses of Honorary Officers .. aie .. 4,596 3 9 
», Treasurer’s Expenses ce af oie 24 0 0 
>», Audit lee .. an hs ae Be 32 0 0 
», Bank Charges We ae ae Sa 24 0 
», Cash— 
At Bank ae 3,908 3 8 
Less due to Hony. Treasurer ay LS, Spa 
——_——— 3,889 14 2 
47,975 10 1 
Examined and found correct. 
(Sd.) i. CANNADAY, (Sd.) LoveLock anp Lewes, 
iets onorary Treasurer. Chartered Accountants. 


Calcutta, 17th Jan., 1920. 


Burger For 1925-1926, 


The Treasurer presented the Budget proposals for 1925- 
1926. After consideration the following Budget was 


passed :— Rs 
Salaries (2 Secretaries, including Rent) .. Oe -- 20,240 
Office Rent ae Bf te 500% 
Office Expenses, Clerks, Telephone, ete. e 2 13,880 
Travel (2 Secretaries) fos ee -. 4,000 
Printing, Stationery, Cables, Postage sé ca Hy 2,500 
Council Meeting, 1926 (one- half) ee. os tee 4,090 
Executive At bh ag 1,000 
Committees and Conferences ne 3 oro M0) 18) 
Honorary Officer oa and Travel) us ae oe 925000 
Furlough , 4 a a «- 3,000 
Contingencies 48 ne Ae ats v« «2,000 
ToTaL AC 27> 47,120 


Note.—It may be necessary to increase slightly the charges for 
Rent in 1926. 
RESOLVED :— 

XVI. ‘That this Council requests the Conference of British Missionary Societies 
and the Conference of Mission Boards of North America to recommend 
to their constituent bodies to make a grant of Rs. 16,000 and Rs. 324000 
respectively toward the budget of this Council for 1925 and also for 1926 
whether the contributions be paid through the Conferences or through the 

Missions in India. 
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XI. Reports of Committees. 


1. Theological Education.—The report of the Committee 
on Theological Education was presented by the Rev. W. Paton 
and is as follows :— 


The Special Committee, appointed at the Ranchi meeting of the 
Council, has not been called together as the requisite funds were not 
available. The Secretary has, however, corresponded or met with 
the majority of the members of the Committee and discussed the 
subjects referred to it. The following statement covers the main 
points which have been raised :— 


(1) Higher Grade Theological Teaching. 

The position and future of the higher theological department of 
Serampore College, out of which the appointment of the Committee 
arose, has demanded very careful attention. As it was impossible 
to call together the entire committee it was decided by the Execu- 
tive of the Council, at its meeting in November 1923, to invite 
together a number of members of the Theological Committee who 
would in any case be in Calcutta in January 1924 to attend either the 
Episcopal Synod of the Anglican Church or the Senate and Convoca- 
tion of Serampore College. 

The meeting was held at Serampore on Friday January 25th and 
passed several resolutions. The first of these was an expression of 
warm approval of a proposal made by the Principal of Serampore 
College to the Acting-Principal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta, to the 
effect that Seram pore College should provide a site out of its own prop- 
erty at Serampore and that Bishop's College should be transferred 
to that site, remaining a separate institution but engaging in such 
common activities with Serampore, academic and otherwise, as might 
commend themselves to the authorities of both Colleges. The Gov- 
erning Body of Bishop’s College, however, found it impossible to 
approve this proposal and a proposal made by them that the Theolo- 
gical Department of Serampore College might be transferred to the 
Bishop’s College compound did not commend itself to the Serampore 
authorities. 

The Conference further invited the Council of the United Theologi- 
eal College, Bangalore, to consider, if the federation of Bishop’s 
and Serampore Colleges were carried through, whether it should not 
combine for higher theological work with Serampore. In spite of the 
failure of the proposal regarding Bishop’s College, this suggestion was 
earefully considered by the Bangalore College Council, but it was 
strongly felt that the needs of South India made it imperative that 
a strong united Theological College could be maintained at Bangalore 
teaching up to the level of the Serampore and Bishop’s Colleges. 

The Conference further decided to issue an appeal to the Missions 
which concern themselves with theological teaching, inviting support 
for Serampore College in view of its interdenominational Charter and 
Council and the importance of maintaining it in undiminished 
strength. This appeal, together with facts and figures, was furnished 
by tho Secretary of the Council to the missions concerned, with the 
result that several missions recommended their Home Boards to make 
a contribution to Serampore, though it does not appear that suffici- 
ent funds have been promised to relieve the gravity of the situation 
threatening Serampore College. 

It appears, therefore, that the efforts so far made to achieve a 
greater measure of concentration in theological teaching of the high- 
est grade have been fruitless. The absence of Dr. Howells, the 
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Principal of Serampore College, has been a severe handicap, and it 
appears undesirable to take further steps in the matter until Dr. 
Howells returns to India. 


(2) Theological Education of the L. Th. Grade. 

Proposals were made at meetings held in May, 1923 at Kodaikanal, 
and in August of the same year at Madras, with regard to the possi- 
bility of the establishment of a United Theological Seminary for the 
Tamil country, of the L.Th. grade, i.e., intended for those who have 
passed the Matriculation or the 8.8.L.C. In view of the interest 
which the proposals caused, further meetings were held during the 
present year and a concrete scheme has now been laid before the 
missions related to the South India United Church and the Council 
of that Church. The main reasons for the proposal are :— 

(a) That most of the work done in this grade is done by men 
who have charge not only of this work but also of purely 
vernacular theological teaching of a lower grade, and a num- 
ber of those concerned feel that it is impossible for them to: 
do work of the quality required under the present cireum- 
stances. 

(6) There is a strong feeling that men who have only passed the 
Matriculation, or in some cases have not even reached that 
standard, cannot adequately profit by teaching which is 
mainly in English; and that such subjects as the Old and 
New Testament, Exegesis, Doctrine, as well as practical 
theology should be done not in English but in the Vernacu- 
lar in order that men may be enabled to relate their studies 
more thoroughly both to their own religious experience and 
to the preaching in which they must engage later. In order 
to achieve this it is felt that the staff engaged in teaching 
should have more leisure to work out theology for itself in 
terms of Tamil and this points clearly to the provision of a 
strong and more adequate staff than any of the theological 
seminaries of the Tamil country can boast. 

(c) It was considered that such a United College would have a 
powerful influence on the Church life of Southern India. 
While it is proposed in the first place that such an institu- 
tion should be supported by the S.I.U.C. and the missions 
related to it, it is hoped that other bodies would later join 
with them. The §.1.U.C. considers that a United Seminary 
would be of great value in increasing among the students 
the sense of the united life of the Church. 

Schemes have been drawn up (a) for the establishment of such an 
institution at Pasumalai, and (6) for its establishment at Salem. The 
findings of the bodies concerned are now awaited. 

In North India a similar need has been felt, but less strongly as 
theological institutions are less numerous and further removed from 
one another. Committees have been appointed by the Christian 
Councils of the Punjab and the U.P. to consider whether co-operation 
on this level of theological education is possible. 


After discussion it was 
RESOLVED :— 
XVII. (a) That the Council appoint 2 Committee on Theological training— 
1) to enquire into the supply of Theological students and the opportunities 
open to well-trained men ; ? 
2) to consider ways in which the experience of different Theological 
seminaries may be united for the improvement of curricula and 
methods of teaching ; and 
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3) to carry on investigations inte the possibility of union or federation 
in Theological education. 


(b) That the following be invited to form the Committee :— 
Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Dornakal (Convener). 
Rev. Dr. Howells. 

Rev. Dr. L. P. Larsen. 
Rev. Dr. J. J. Banninga. 
Rev. Bishop F. B. Fisher. 
Mr. K. T. Paul. 

Bishop Pakenham-Walsh. 
Rev. J. Devadason. 

Rev. B. B. Roy. 

Rev. S. L. Salve. 


2. Committee on German Missions.—The Report of 
the Committee was presented by the Rev. D. G. M. Leith and 
is as follows :— 


Various difficult and delicate questions have occupied the attention 
of the Committee during the year 1923-24. 

1. The Committee is glad to report that as a result of efforts made 
in England and in Madras, Government has been pleased to accord 
permission to the Rev. and Mrs. Sengle, who are German subjects 
and the Rey. Adolph Streckeisen, a Swiss subject to come to 
Malabar as the representatives of the Basel Mission to work under 
the direction of the London Missionary Society, and in connection 
with the Malabar Church Council. Mr. and Mrs. Sengle laboured in 
Malabar before the war. The Committee is very grateful to 
Mr. J. H. Oldham for the efforts which he made in this connection. 

2. Grants trom the Commonwealth Trust for the support of the work 
formerly maintained ody the Basel Mission :—In November, 1923, 
information was received from the Managing Director of the 
Commonwealth Trust, Liverpool, that the Trust would not be able 
to pay dividend for the year ending 30th June, 1923 and therefore 
would have no surplus profits which would be available for handing 
over for the maintenance of the Mission work in the area. It was 
suggested in his Jetter however that advances might be made by the 
Commonwealth Trust against future profits accruing to the Trust to 
an amount of Rs. 60,000 for the year 1924. The Committee accepted 
the offer and made its budget accordingly. .In January, however, 
further information was received from England indicating that this 
advance of Rs. 60,000 could only be given as a loan for which 
security would be required. This request for security placed the 
Committee in a very difficult position inasmuch as the only body 
capable of offering the required security was the Mission Trust of 
Southern India in whom all the property previously belonging to the 
Basel Mission had been vested by Government. The Trust, how- 
ever, is not empowered to mortgage any of the property without 
consent of Government. The question was laid before the Mission 
Trust. “It applied to Government for permission to mortgage 
property to the Commonwealth Trust with a view to advances of 
money being received, After considerable delay, the Government 
has agreed to the Mission Trust executing such a mortgage deed and 
steps are now being taken for a deed to be drawn up. This, 
however, has resulted in a very great delay in making payments to 
the bodies carrying on the work, and in some cases no payment has 
yet been made this year. 

On the assumption that there would be available for distribution 
Rs. 60,400, the Committee made the following budget for 1924:— 
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Rs. 

Pension Funds ae v4 .. 12,000 
§.I.U.C., Malabar ce A -.- 19,000 
Kanarese Evangelical Mission its .. 20,400 
W.M.M.S.—Nilgiris and Coorg an bs 3,500 
National Missionary Society, Honavar 43 3,500 
Malabar Christian College AS Jt 2000 

_60, ,400 


3. Deposits of former Basel Missionaries : -— Correspondence has 
taken place with various persons and Governments regarding the 
deposits of former Basel Missionaries. A letter has eventually been 
received from Mr. Kenneth Maclennan, Secretary of the Conference 
of British Missionary Societies, reporting that the Government of 
India was not prepared to make further concessions with reference 
to these deposits inasmuch as they had already conceded :— 


(i) The release of personal effects and household furniture of 
German Nationals up to a maximum value of £500. 

(ii) That where the owner of property was not a resident in the 
British Empire, but was formerly resident there and could 
produce evidence that he was in necessitous circumstances, 
property be released up te a maximum of £500. 


4. Workin areas formerly occupied by German Missions. 

(i) The Hermannsburg Mission area.—Difficulties with reference to 
the transfer of the property of the Hermannsburg Mission to the 
American Ohio Mission have been before the Committee. During 
the war and after the war, the Hermannsburg Mission stated in 
documents that they desired both the work and the property of the 
Mission to be transferred to the American Ohio Mission. This was 
recommended by the Committee on German Missions and sub- 
mitted by the Mission Trust of Southern India to the Government of 
Madras and the Government of India in 1921. The Government 
of India, however, has taken up the position that such property 
should not be transferred out-right, but should only be leased for 
a period not exceeding ten years. The matter has been further 
discussed with Mr. J. H. Oldham and the Mission Trust has been 
asked to submit the question again to the Government for further 
consideration. It is very essential that the property should be 
transferred to enable the work of the Mission to be carried on 
in a satisfactory way. It is pleasing to report that in this field 
during the past year the spiritual results have been very favourable. 
Ten ordained Missionaries and four ‘Missionary women are now 
working in the Mission. A large hospital costing Rs. 1,20,000 is 
about to be erected at Renigunta. 

(ii) The area formerly ocoupied by the Schleswig- Hlotatedin Mission.-— — 
In connection with the work in this area which is being carried on 
by the American Lutheran Mission, representations have been made 
to Government to permit the Revs J. Anderson and J. Toft, who 
were previously members of the Schleswig-Holstein Mission, but are 
now Danish subjects to return to the area to work under the control 
of the American Lutheran Mission. Extended representations both 
in England and in India have been made to the governing authori- 
ties. ‘The Committee are pleased to state that Government has 
agreed to the return of these Missionaries and to their residence and 
work in stations formerly occupied by the Schleswig- Holstein 
Mission. ‘This will be of very great value for the development of the 
work in that area. At present there are five ordained men and two 
lady Missionaries working in this field. 
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(iii) The area of tne Leipzig Lutheran Mission.—TIwo important 
matters have developed in connection with this area :— 

(a) Application has been made through this Committee by the 
Church of Sweden Mission and the Tamil Evangelical 
Lutheran Church for permission from Government for the 
Rev. J. Frolich formerly in the Leipzig Mission to return to 
India to work in Madras under the control of the Madras 
Auxiliary of the British and | oreign Bible Society, but 
with the financial support of the Church of Sweden Mission. 
If this permission is granted, Mr. Frolich will live in 
Madras, spend a considerable proportion of his time in 
rendering help in the revision of the Tamil Bible and will give 
other parts of his time to Church work connected with the 
Lutheran Church in the city and also to literary and 
Theological work. The Madras Committee of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society have given their approval to the 
proposal and forwarded it to the Society in London. This 
Committee has also addressed Mr. J. H. Oldham on the 
subject. 

(6) Letters have been received from the Tamil Evangelical 
Lutheran Church and from the Church of Sweden Mission 
regarding the possibility of arrangements being considered 
for the return of the Leipzig Lutheran Mission to take up 
at least a part of the work in the Tamil area which it was 
doing before the war. The embargo on German Missions 
and Germans fixed by the Government of India does not 
expire until 1926, that is, five years after the official 
termination of the war. The Committee feels, however, 
that even if the Government insist on the full expiry of the 
five years’ period it is most desirable that they should now 
begin to think of arrangements in connection with the 
possible return of a body like the Leipzig Lutheran Mission. 
The question is therefore under consideration. 


(iv) The area of the Basel Mission. 

(a) Malabar.—The work in Malabar has been carried on as in 
previous years, Grateful mention must be made of the services cf 
Rev. G 8. Vaughan of the American Madura Mission who acted for 
Rev. G. E. Phillips during his six months’ absence in Europe. 

(6) The Malabar Christian College.--The Madras Christian College 
is anxious that suitable buildings should be erected immediately, 
especially for the accommodation of the Science classes, at the 
Malabar Christian College. It will be remembered that before the 
war the Basel Mission has itself planned for this. It is estimated, 
however, that Rs. 1,00,000 will be required. If Government 
provides half, it is understood that the Madras Christian College will 
endeavour to secure Rs. 25,000. The Committee has suggested to 
the Malabar Mission the possibility of'selling some of the property in 
Malabar, not required for religious purposes and using the proceeds 
to provide the remaining Rs. 25,000 for the College building fund. 

(c) The National Missionary Society continues to conduct the work 
at Honavar in North Kanara with success, but are desirous of 
finding junds for the construction of a hostel for the High School 
there. 

(d) The Kanarese Hvangelical Mission.—Dr. de Benoit was absent 
in Switzerland during a considerable portion of the year engaged 
with important questions regarding the work at the Swiss base. 
The Government gave permission for the Rev. Dr. Burckhardt to act 
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as Secretary of the Mission during the absence of Dr. de Benoit. 
Dr. de Benoit has now returned. 

(e) The Nilgiris.—The Committee received from the President of 
the Basel Missionary Society a pastoral letter addressed to the 
former Churches of the Basel Mission on the Nilgiris, in which the 
Basel Mission stated its desire that the Wesleyan Missionary Society 
should be permanently responsible for the work on the Nilgiris and 
requesting the Convener of the German Missions Committee to read 
the letter in person to the Churches on the Nilgiris. The Convener 
therefore visited the larger Churches in the Nilgiris during the 
month of March and read the letter to the assembled congregations. 
In every case the meetings were helpful and harmonious and the 
Churches on the Nilgiris are carrying on their work with success and 
devotion. The Rev. R. W. Boote has taken the place of the 
Rev. H. Gulliford who has gone on furlough. The work on the 
Nilgiris, it should be stated owes a deep debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Gulliford for the quiet steady devoted service that he has 
rendered there during the past five years. 

({) Coorg.—The situation in Coorg is still difficult. A number of 
Christians in Coorg are dissatisfied with the position and work of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society. The Committee has resolved to send 
a deputation to Coorg consisting of Mr. P. O. Phillip, Mr. J. D. 
Asirvatham and Rev. G. E. Phillips to meet with the Christians there 
and discuss the situation with them. 


The Financial Statements are appended : 


Statement of Accounts from July 1st, 1923 to June 30th, 1924. 
(Account A.) 


Receipts. Hapenditure. 
RISt) ANI. Rs. A. P 
Balance brought for- 8.1.U.C., Malabar :— 
ward hy MRS Reh 2 Rs. 
Commonwealth Trust, 1923 .» 15,809 
Ltd. :— 1924 deme AR OOD) 
Rs. 16,309 0 0 
for 1923... 44,000 IXanarese Evangelical 
for 1924.. 15,000 Mission, 1923 .» 16,504 0 0 
59,000 0 0 Wesleyan Mission— 
Interest on Current Nilgiris and Coorg, 
Account ie 100 0 O 1923 ~sitiieglaoenO, O 
Return of Fixed De- National Missionary 
posit in Christian Society—Honavar, 
Central Bank 2;708, 8. 39) 1923 +0, 424000),,60' 0 
: Pension Funds, 1923 7,000 0 0O 
Christian College, 1923 2,500 0 0 
Re-investment of 
Fixed Deposit 2,708 8 9 
Bank Postage - 013 0 
Cheque Book as hb. 9' 0 
Balance at Bank on 
July Ist, 1924 - 14,175.12 1 
63,346 10 10 63,346 10 10 
Audited and found correct. a 
(Sd.) H. A. Pornry. D. G. M. Lzerrs, 


15th August, 1924. 


Treasurer. 


(Account B.) 


Recewpts. Expenditure. 
Re. Aye: Rigs eA. 
Balance on July lst, Rev. J. Roy Strock 
{923 2,060 14 10 for publishing Test 
Interest—Christian Books Be Tse. 0: 30 
Central Bank 64 12 11 ‘Travelling expenses 
Cheque from Banga- of members attend- 
lore Language ing Committee .. 62 0.0 
School 718 0 O Expenses of visit to 
the Nilgiri Churches 
with message from 
Basel Mission 112 15 9 
Cables a 41 9 0 
Printing letter to 
Nilgiri Churches .. 12 4 0 
Office expenses ae 77 14 O 
Balance at Bank 1,819 1 Oo 
2,843 ll 9 2,843 11 9 


Audited and found correct. 
(Sd.) H. A. Porrey. 


15th August, 1924. 


D. G. M. Lerrx, 


Treasurer. 


The Rev. I. Cannaday made a statement with referenee to 


the situation in the Gossner Mission in Chota Nagpur. It was 
RESOLVED :— 
XVII. (1) The National Christian Council understands that the present 


regulations whereby German missionaries are excluded from India expire 
in 1926. The Council desires to assure German Missions and missionaries 
that it will very heartily welcome them back to the work in India as soon 
as Government regulations permit. It desires at the same time to remind 
German Missions and missionaries that fundamental changes have taken 
place in the life of India and in missionary work in India during the ten 
years that have elapsed since the beginning of the war and earnestly com- 
mends to the bodies concerned the necessity of readjustments in policy and 
in procedure in their future missionary work in India. 

(2) The National Christian Council endorses the proposal of the Committee on 
German Missions that during the cool weather season of 1925-26 arrange- 
ments should if possible be made for two members of the Leipzig Evange- 
lical Lutheran Mission to come to India to make enquiries concerning the 
new conditions of the work, to study the situation and report to the Leipzig 
Mission. 

(3) That this Council regrets that the Government of Bibar and Orissa has not 
seen its way to grant the very reasonable request made by the Lutheran 
Christians of Chota Nagpur, through the Advisory Board, for a deputation of 
two former Gossner missionaries to visit the district for the purpose of con- 
sultation and authorizes the Secretaries of the Council to take the matter up: 
with the Government of India and the Government of Bihar and Orissa 
Council. 


3. Kanarese Evangelical Mission Committee.—The 
Rev. D. G. M. Leith presented the report of the Kanarese 
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Evangelical Mission Committee. The report which was accept- 
ed is as follows :-— 


The subsidies from the Commonwealth Trust having dropped by 
about Rs. 47,000 in 1923, most drastic retrenchments had again to be 
made especially in the Elementary Schools Department. The num- 
ber of our schools in South Kanara has been reduced from 45 to 30, 
and the salary scales have been reduced by 10 to 15% in all classes 
of workers. 

The Church is making more and more efforts towards self-support 
but the goal will not be reached for several years. The floods in 
1923 inflicted losses upon a number of Christians. Through the 
generosity of the Churches of South India a sum of Rs. 1,569-15-2 
(including balance remitted in 1924) was received, and sufferers 
could get relief to the extent of about one-fifth of their losses. The 
property of the Mission and the Church suffered losses amounting to 
several thousand rupees. The new floods of July 1924 have again 
caused serious damages in South Kanara, but not so much as last 
year, and much less than in Malabar or some other parts of 8. India. 

The Swiss Committee continues to make great efforts, and gifts 
have been yearly increasing, in spite of adverse circumstances. But 
it will be very difficult to make both ends meet. It is quite impossi- 
ble to make further retrenchments without totally crippling the 
work. 

Evangelistic work went on as usual. A small movement started 
among the outecastes in a village of S. Kanara, and a larger number 
than recorded in previous years are coming from high and low castes. 
One young man was baptized who came to know Christ through 
Gandhi’s writings first. Pastor W. Mallis again visited 8. Kanara, 
and his son Mr. Ernest Mallis, accompanied him. Again many 
Christians have been helped and brought closer to God. 

During more than ten months, the undersigned was absent from 
the fieid. During his absence, Rev. Dr. P. Burckhardt acted as 
Secretary and Mr. J. G. Fritschi as General Treasurer of the Mission. 

One lady has returned from furlough, and one nurse and one lady 
for school work have been newly sent from Switzerland. Three 
ordained missionaries, one doctor and one missionary for High Sehcol 
work are soon expected. 

The new hospital for women and children at Udipi has such 
an attendance that it will soon be necessary to enlarge it. A 
dispensary has been opened in the village of Malpe. The medical 
work in South Mahratta has also made progress. 


(Sd.) P. pr BEenorr, 
Secretary. 


} 
KANARESE EVANGELICAL MISSION. 


Income and Hxpenditure Account of the General Treasurer for 1923. 


Income. 
| Rs... A. ®. 
Through German Missions Committee otek 20,706 0 O 
| Lausanne Committee :— Rs. carers 
For general expenses wns a 1,313,006 0°96 ‘ 
For special purposes ae ue 23,774 6 6 , 


pid Sith 1,36,780 7 0 
Through M.R C.C. gifts for flood relief area 1,549 3 2 
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From Religious Tract Society, London 

Sundry Donations 

Contributions from Indian Mission 
Workers ‘ 

Sundry Receipts | 

Bank Interests . 

Total of expenditure transferred to 
General Fund Account 


Toran 


Expenditure. 


Contributions to the Church and sk a 
nages 

Salaries of Evangelists 

Schools 

Bible-Women, after deducting special 
gifts ds 

Missionaries 

Mission Pensioners 

Properties, excess of expenditure 

Emergency Account, travelling, etc. .. 

Various special payments .. 

Hospital at Udipi (Rs. 5,180-8-1 from 
special gifts) 

Administration, including districts 

Students ae 

Publishing Department (gifts from 
Lordon) 

For Flood Relief (gift from. M. R.C.C. ‘a 

Total of income transferred to General 
Fund Account 


Toran 


Examined and found correct. 
(Sd.) J. Rocwat, Auditor. 
_ oth August, 1924. 


Rs. A. P. 
440 4 6 
2,373 10 6 
8,414 12 7 
28 38 6 
1,458 13 2 
V376,24 4, 2 
3,47,992 10 7 
Si) Ae: 
23;655 7 2 
29,284 8 0 
58,079 13 0 
1,460 1 8 
38,383 10 4 
633. 9 7 
1,602 0 8 
6,007 15 2 
3,906 12 6 
5,680 8 1 
2.b72, 3 1 
2,984 9 3 
440 4 6 

| balay: 4h ae 
LEP AMPA SM ho (ayn Mss 
3,47,992 10 7 


(Sd.) J. G. Frirscut. 


4. Indian Literature Fund.—The report of the Executive 
Committee of the Indian Literature Fund was presented by 
the Rev. Dr. Griswold and is as follows :— 

The Executive Committee of the Indian Literature Fund met 
at Dehra Dun on Saturday, August 2nd, and in addition transacted 
a certain amount of business during the year by correspondence. 
The proposals regarding grants for 1925 were submitted to the larger 
Committee appointed by the N.M.C. at Ranchi, January, 1923, and 
duly ratified. They have since been communicated to all the 
Committees and publishing bodies concerned. 
During the year the following donations have been made to the 


Fund :— 
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£8 ide ESS 
Methodist Episcopal Church (2 remit- 
tances) Ae ‘: eae. 6,090 
ANB Cab Vieniie ts “ 5h 5 arg, 2,557 
Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 
Society oe eis 50 kebis 1,000 
Tinnevelly Diocese ae i seks 75 
Church Missionary Society 2 9400) (OnO 
Society for Propagation of the 
Gospel— 
Lahore .. va se (20 LOMO 
Do. Re xe vee 2 OLOMED 
Assam .. Joye) LOL gaerd 
Zenana Bible and Medical Mission... 50 0 0 
Church of England Zenana Mission- 
ary Society .. 50 0 0 
Friends Foreign Mission Association. 10 0 0 
Presbyterian Church of England .. 6. O7aG 
— 8,333 


The expenses of administration were Rs. 530, being the travelling 
expenses of the Committee and a contribution towards the travelling 
expenses of the Secretary. All other charges were borne by the 
N.C.C, 

The balance available for distribution by the Committee was 
Rs. 19,853. This represents an apparent decline below the figures 
of the previous year, when Rs. 24,851 was available. ‘The decline 
however is not real, for in 1923 a sum of Rs. 5,000, allotted in 1922 to 
the salary of a worker whose appointment was not ratified, was 
comprised in the total. On the contrary, there is every reason for 
optimism regarding the future of the Fund. Letters from the secre- 
taries and conveners of the Literature Committees of both the 
British and the North American Missionary Conferences show a 
lively appreciation of the value of the Fund and of the efficiency of 
its organisation, and hold out definite hopes of larger sums being 
available in the future. Only a very few missionary societies provide 
the funds we enjoy at present, and it is therefore encouraging to 
hear of definite decisions on the part of bodies, not only in Britain 
and America but on the Continent of Europe, which have not contri- 
buted to the Fund in the past, to do so. 

A Conference of the whole I.L.F. Committee together with others 
interested will be held at Waltair, November 4-5, immediately before 
the meetings of the National Christian Council. A report of that 
Conference will be laid before the Council together with this report. 

The grants made by the Committee for 1925 are as follows :— 

A. LirERATURE WORKERS. 

(a) Burma. RBs. 1,800. 
The Rev. B.M. Jones, a leading missionary of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, is willing to devote half his time to 
literature work, and the Fund is to provide the salary of a 


well-qualified Burmese assistant. The total asked is 
Rs. 1,800. 


(6) English Hditor, Dr. A. J. Appasamy. Rs. 6,000. 

The appointment made last year has proved extremely 
successful and both the Christian Literature Society of 
Madras, with which Dr. Appasamy has been especially con- 
nected, and the Literature Committee of the Madras Christian 
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Council strongly urge the continuance of the appointment. 
Dr. Appasamy is preparing the following series of books :— 
(1) Books dealing with aspects of Christian thought from an 
Indian point of view, including books by the Bishop of 
Madras on the Divinity of Jesus Christ (already written), 
books in preparation by Prof. A. G. Hogg on the Moral 
Teaching of Jesus Christ, Mr. G. V. Job on Prayer, the Rev. 
EE. C. Dewick on Immanence, Mr. Edwyn Bevan on Christian- 
ity and non-Christian Religions, and Dr. Appasamy on 
Christianity as Bhaktimarga. (2) The Bhaktas of the World, 
extracts from mystical writings with introduction, books on 
St. Augustine, Tauler, and Luther are in preparation. (3) 
** Books for the Times”’—a series dealing with problems of 
the day including Agricultural co-operation in India, by 
Dr. Jchn Matthai (ready), Dr. H. J. E. Zacharias on India 
and the League of Nations, and Mr Paul Appasamy on the 
Legal Aspects of Social Reform. (4) Books for Women 
including Mrs. Paul Appasamy on Pandita Ramabai and 
Mrs. Satthianadhan on the Awakening of Indian Women. 

The Committee voted the continuance of the previous 
arrangement whereby of the total expenses of the ap- 
pointment including salary, travel, and office expenses, 
Rs. 7,500,—the I.L.F finds Rs. 6,000 and the C.L.S. the 
remainder. 

(c) Kanarese Literature Assistant. Rs. 600. 

It was decided to continue the previous arrangement 
whereby Rs. 600 is given to provide the Rev. E. 8. Edwards 
with a qualified assistant. Mr. Edwards devotes half his 
time to Kanarese literature. 

(J) Marathi Literature Assistant. Rs. 600. 

It was decided to continue the arrangement whereby the 
Rev. D. 8. Sawarkar is provided with an assistant. Mr. 
Sawarkar devotes his time to Marathi iiterature work in an 
honorary capacity. 

(2) Telugu Literature Secretary. Rs. 1,800. 

It was decided to continue the arrangement whereby a 
subsidy of Rs. 1.800 is paid towards the salary of the Rev. 
F. L. Marler. the remainder being found by the missions in 
the Telugu country. 

(f) Literature workers for Moslems. Rs. 1,000. 

On the advice of the Moslem Literature Sub-Committee, 
it was resolved to devote the same sum, namely Rs. 1.000, as 
was given in 1923, to be divided between various translators 
and editors under the guidance of the Moslem Literature 
Sub-Committee. 


Total for Literature Workers, Rs. 11, 800. 
B. SupsipIEs TOWARDS PUBLICATIONS, 
1. Bengali. Rs. 1,050. 
“* Christa Charit’’ (Life of Christ), by the Rev. E. L. Strong, 
in Bengali, Rs. 300. 
‘¢ The Pilgrim’s Progress’ in Bengali, Rs. 750. 
In the case of each of these two books the grant pro- 
posed is given not on the usual basis of difference 
between total cost and total probable sales, but is a 
grant to enable publication to be undertaken. This has 
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been done owing to local difficulties, of the reality of 
which the Committee was satisfied. 
Bihar and Orissa. Rs. 200. ' 

‘* Daily Light.’ A request for Rs. 700 towards the publi- 
cation of ‘‘ Daily Light’? in Oriya was sent forward by the 
Bihar and Orissa Literature Committee. It was decided to 
grant this provided a special donation from the Baptist 
Missionary Society, London, for Oriya literature, which the 
Committee is informed has been made, duly comes to hand. 
As the money has not yet been received, the grant of 
Rs. 700 is not included in the present total. 

** Gharbandhu.”’ Rs. 200 (Hindi). A grant of Rs. 200 for one 
year only towards the Christian newspaper ‘‘ Gharbandhu ” 
is made on the recommendation of the Bihar and Orissa 
Council. This paper was widely circulated amone the 
Lutheran Christians of Chota Nagpur, but with the removal 
of the German missionaries and tho other difficulties through 
which the Lutheran Church in Chota Nagpur has passed the 
paper had to be discontinued. It is understood that a grant 
of Rs. 200 will enable the paper to be restarted. 

Hindi and Roman-Urdu. Rs. 2,093. (Published through the 
North India Christian Tract and Book Society Allahabad.) 

““The Village Teachers’ Journal,’ edited by the Rev. 
J. W. Richards. (Hindi.) Rs..500. This grant is proposed 
for one year only, it being hoped that the Hindi edition of 
the Journal, which is badly wanted in this area, will pay for 
itself. 

‘* Din Praiidin Ki Aradhana,” (A Book of daily Devo- 
tion) by F. Kilby. (Hindi.) Rs. 119. 

‘«The Manhood of the Master’? by Fosdik, translated by 
the Rev. Yunas Sinha, revised by the Rev. A. R. Low. 
(Hindi.) Rs. 399. 

‘* Children’s Hymnal’ compiled by the Rev. F. H. Russell 
and others. (Hindi.) Rs. 74. 

‘““The Practice of the Presence of God” translated from 
Roman-Urdu, by the Rev. Sukh Lal. (Hindi.) Res. 37. 

“Narayan Vaman Tilak”? by the Rev. J. C. Winslow 
translated by the Rev. Yohan Masih. (Hindi.) Rs. 292. 

‘* Homiletics for Village Preachers’’ by tho Rev. J. I. Me- 
Nair, translated by the Rev.‘A. Ratkin. (Hindi.) Rs. 17. 
(Published through the C.L.S.) 

“Daily Light’’ 2nd Edition, Roman.Urdu, Rs. 655. 

. Madras, Christian Literature Society. Rs. 2,010. 
(a) English. Rs. 250. 
““The way of Christ in the Harvest Field,” by Miss M. L. 

Christlieb. (English.) Rs. 80. 

‘* Finding God’’ by the Rev. R. A. Hume, Rs. 50. 
“ An Outline of the Christian Faith” by the Rev. P. N. F. 

Young, Rs. 120. 

(6) Tamil. Rs. 730. 
“* Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews’’ by the Rev. 
C. H. Monahan, Rs. 320. 
** Sweet Scented Garland”’ Rs. 90. * 
“ Childbirth.” (Tamil.) Rs. 160. 
** Thiruvadi Ubadesam”’ (At the Master’s Feet) by S. Sun- 
dar Singh. (Tamil.) Rs. 160. 
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(c) Telugu. Rs. 490. 
‘* Problems of Discipleship,” by the Rev. H. Bisseker. 
(Telugu.) Rs. 120. 
“A Wreath of Stories”’ (Telugu), Rs. 160. 
« Intercessory Prayers’? (Telugu), Rs. 80. 
“At the Master's Feet,’ by S. Sunder Singh, Rs. 130. 
(d) Naga. Rs. 240. 
“‘ Lhowkester Thesriatha Dze Leshwda’’ (Book of Genesis), 
Angami Naga, Rs. 210. 
“ Yurkha Hina Kata Latrik”’ (First Book of Poetry), 
Tangkhul Naga, Rs. 30. 
(e) Kanarese. Ks. 300. 
«Graded Bible Lessons Book III,’ by Rev. A. C. Clayton. 
(Kanarese.) Rs. 200. 
** Village Preaching ’? by Rev. J. lL. McNair. (Kanarese.) 
Rs. 100. 
5. Marathi. Rs. 850, (Published through the Bombay Tract 
and Book Society.) 
‘* Chura-Chara,” edited by the Rev. D. 8. Sawarkar, in 
Marathi, Rs. 150. 
‘© Yonache Charitra”’ (Life and Teaching of Jonah), by Rev. 
E. W. Felt, in Marathi, Rs. 150. 
** Upadeshakas Suchana’’ (Village Preaching), by Rev. J. 
1. MeNair, in Marathi, Rs. 150. 
“« Shabath-Shala Path’ (i.8.8.U. Graded Primary Courses, 
3rd Year), by Mrs. Annett, in Marathi, Rs. 175. 
« Shastra-bhyasa Pathmala, IV,’’ by the Rev. A. C, Clayton, 
in Marathi, Rs. 225. 
6. Urdu. Rs. 85). (Published through the Punjab Religious 
Book Society , Lahore ) 
‘* Masihi,”” a monthly Magazine in Urdu, edited by Mr. 
K. L. Rallia Ram, Rs. 250. (One year only.) 
“* Mazhab aur Hagigat,” 8. Sunder Singh, Rs. 75. 
** Commentary on Hphesians’’ J. H. Orbison, Rs. 225, 
“ Khazina-t-J owahir”’ (** The Treasure Chest”), a maga- 
zine in’/Urdu, edited by Mrs. L. A. Core, Rs. 300. 
7. Literature for Moslems. Rs. 1,000. 
‘¢ Mohammedan Traditions” (English), Rev: W. Goldsack, 
Rs. 340. [Rs. 140. 
“The Bible in Islam’ (English), Rev. W. Goldsack, 
“The Law of Apostasy in Islam’’ (Urdu), Dr. S. M. 
Zwemer, Rs. 160. 
*« Ithna Ashariyya’”’ (Urdu), by Canon Sell, Rs. 120. 
“Ohristian Life and Faith’? (Urdu), Canon Gardiner, 
Rs. 102. 
‘“ Answer to Kemal-ud-Din’s Origins of Ohristianity ” 
(Urdu), by Rev. Kewal Singh, Rs. 138. 


The National Christian Council Bxeeutive passed on to the Com- 
mittee a suggestion with reference to the publication of a series 
of books and pamphlets on Rural Education, as follows :— 

Reprint (1) Teaching of Reading. 
oe (2) Selected articles from ‘‘ Village Teachers’ Journal.” 
New (3) Teaching of Writing. 
» (4) Teaching of Arithmetic. 
af (5) Project Curriculum for Primary Schools (see Moga 
; Conference Report). 
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There is a widespread demand for these publications owing to 
interest in the subject created by the Conferences held in different 
parts of the country by Mr. W. J. McKee. The publications will be 
self-supporting, but some advance may be necessary to enable them 
to be produced. It was proposed to the Committee that from its 
balance money should be advanced to finance these publications on 
the understanding that it is repaid,—the books to be published with 
the imprint of the N.C.C. On this the Committee passed the follow- 
ing resolution :— 

«The Committee accepts the suggestion of the Executive of the 
National Christian Council that it should from its balance 
advance capital to enable the series of works on rural educa- 
tion to be published, it being understood that the money is 
repaid, and authorises the Secretary to negotiate with a 
publishing society to undertake the work.”’ 

The series are to be produced by the C.L.S., Madras. 

The proposals with regard to Bible Dictionaries in the vernaculars, 
and with regard to the revision of the ‘‘ Programme of Advance ” 
were referred to the Special Conference. 


A Literature Conference was held at Waltair on the 4th and 
5th of November (see Appendix IV for the proceedings: 
of this Conference). The recommendations of this Conference 
on two matters were considered by the Council and approved. 
These relate to the basis of grants from the Indian Literature 
Fund and the constitution of the I.L.F. They were adopted 
as follows, the remainder of the proceedings of the Conference 
being taken as read :— 

XIX. 


A, The Basis of Grants made by the Indian Litera- 
ture Fund, 

l. The present method of making grants should be generally con- 
tinued with certain modifications. 

2. In the case of publishing Societies which need capital to enable 
them to put out certain publications, the payment of grants may occa- 
sionally be anticipated by the advance of a sum of money not exceed- 
ing Rs. 2,000 for the publication of books which shall be specified by 
the Society, provided that in no year the amount of money given in 
loan shall exceed one-third of the total amount available for distribu- 
tion after payment of literary workers. 

3. This amount so advanced shall be accounted for by the Society 
encores to the Executive of the I.L.F. and dealt with as fol- 
ows: — 

(a) On the approval of the Executive Committee of the I.L.F. 
of a grant and loan for the publication of a book, the total amount 
shall be paid to the publishing Society and debited to its account. 
On the publication of the book the amount of the grant, if any, 
shall be deducted in the accounts of the Fund and the loan be 
dealt with as specified below. 

(6) The balance of the loan shall be repaid in annual instalments 
to the Executive of the I.L.F. as the books specified in ‘con- 
nection with the loan are sold, until the whole is returned. The 
amount annually so returned should be at least proportionate to 
the loan made for each book and the sales effected. 
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(c) The whole of the loan must be repaid within five years unless 
the Executive Committee after consideration of the sales and 
stock of the books at the end of that time, extend the period of re- 
payment further or take other order. 


B. The Coustitution of the Indian Literature Fund, 


I. Name: The Fund shall be called the Indian Literature Fund. 
II. Management: It shall be managed by a General Committee 
and an Executive Committee. 
Ill, The General Committee: The General Committee shall con- 
sist of :— 
(a) One representative to be appointed by the N.C.C. of each of 
such Boards as contribute to the Fund such minimum 
sum as the N.C.C. may from time to time determine. 


Note.—The amount to be contributed annually to the 
Indian Literature Fund by a Society in order to qualify it 
for representation on the I.L.F. Committee was fixed as 
£20 or its equivalent in rupees or dollars. 


(6) One representative of the Literature Committee of each 
Provincial Council, to be appointed by such Literature 
Committee, 

(c) Two representatives of the Muslim Literature Committee, to 
be appointed by the N.C.C, 

(d) Not more than six additional members to be appointed by 
the N.C.C. 

(e) The Secretary of the I.L.F. 


A Chairman of the General Committee shall be appointed by the 
N.C.C. from among the members of the N.C.C. 

IV. Duties of the General Committee. The General Committee shall 
make recommendations to the N.C.C. with regard to the policy of 
the administration of the I.L.F. and shall issue instructions to the 
Executive Committee and review its proceedings in the light of such 
policy. - 

The General Committee shall as a rule meet on the occasion of 
each ordinary meeting of the N.C.C. 

V. The Hxecutive Committee. The Executive Committee shall con- 
sist of the Chairman, the Secretary, and five other members of the 
General Committee appointed by the N.U.C. It shall be the respon- 
sible administrative executive of the I.L.F. The Secretary shall 
send a report of the proceedings of each meeting of the Executive 
Committee to every member of the General Committee. 

VI. Finance. (i) Allotments shall only be made from funds ac- 
tually in hand. Thus all granis for 1926 will be allotted from money 
received in 1925; and no allotments for 1926 may be promised be- 
yond the amounts actually received for the I.L.F. in 1925. 


Note.—The reasons for this are— 

(a) Uncertainty as to receipt of promised allotments. 

(b) Fluctuations in exchange. 

(c) The varying amount of the allotments made by missions 
which have not realized the importance of literature as a 
Missionary instrument. 

(d) The inadequacy of the amounts at present promised. 

(e) The total absence of any reserve fund to enable the I.L.F. 
to pay grants which it has promised should the promised 
allotments from Home fail to materialize. 
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(ii) The Executive Committee of the I.L.F. cannot be held respon- 
sible for the promises of allotments obtained by private correspond- 
ence, or for carrying out any wishes which a Home Board or Com- 
mittee, or individual may have, as to the special use of a given 
grant, unless the intention of the donors or donor is communicated 
directly to the Secretary of the I.L.F. 

(iii) Allotments by I.L.F. Bxecutive Committee Final :—All promises 
of allotments made by the Hxecutive Committee of the I.L.F. shall 
be final, not subject to revision by the N.C.C. or its Literature 
Committee. 

(iv) Administration Oharges.—The Survey Sub-Committee decided 
that :— 

While grants dealt with are small, it will be necessary to make spe- 
cial allotments from them for administration expenses, but that it is 
to be a cardinal principle that administration charges are not to 
exceed 5 p.c. 

Vil. The Secretary. One of the Secretaries of the N.C.C. shall be 
appointed by the N.C.C. to be Secretary of the General Committee 
and of the Executive Committee. 

His duties shall be :— 

(i) To be the Executive Officer of the General Committee of the 
I.L.F. and of its Executive Committee. 

(ii) To correspond with the Home Boards and Societies, keeping 
them informed and interested in all developments in the mission 
ary use of literature in India. 

Note :—All correspondence with the Home Boards and Socie- 
ties, which relates to co-aperative work in literature should 

henceforth be conducted through the Secretary of the I.L.F. 


5. Committee on Christian Education.—The Rey. J. H 
Maclean presented the report of the Committee on Christian 
’ Education as follows :— 

No definite task has been assigned to the Committee, but in ac- 
cordance with the reasons for its continued existence which were set 
forth in the report presented to the Council at Ranchi, the convener 
has endeavoured to watch the situation, and the Committee now 
submits the following report :— 

(1) Co-operation. In the matter of co-operative effort considerable 
progress has been made. In the Madras Presidency there is now a 
Union Mission Teachers’ College for Women, supported by eight 
Missions which prepares Graduates in Arts for the degree of Licen- 
tiate of Teaching. In the Bombay Presidency the Training School for 
men teachers (primary) at Ahmednagar has become a joint institu. 
tion, supported by five Missions with the prospect of being joined by 
a sixth. In Poona there is now a united Anglo-Vernacular school 
for girls, supported by the Church of Scotland and the United Free 
Church of Scotland Mission and the Wantage Sisters. In the Punjab 
the Methodist Episcopal Mission has become a partner with the Ame- 
rican Presbyterian Mission in the support of the Forman Christian 
College. In these and other Provinces several other proposals for 
co-operative effort are under consideration. : 

(2) Conscience Clause. In the matter of a conscience clause the 
only province in which any change in the situation has taken place 
is Bombay, where a clause has been introduced for single school 
areas. The principle of it has been accepted by the Provincial 
Council and by missionary bodies, but the form is unsatisfactory, 
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inasmuch as the onus of getting consent to attendance at religious 
instruction is put upon the school authorities, and no discrimination 
is made in the matter of area between primary schools and institu- 
tions of higher grade. In the United Provinces where the clause 
applies to all schools and colleges, its operation is said to be satisfac- 
tory, as in that case the onus of seeking exemption lies with the pa- 
rent, and exemption is seldom asked for. In Madras it is understood 
that the matter is to come up soon in the Legislative Council. In 
answer to a request for a statement of its views the Missionary Edu- 
eation Council of South India submitted a memorandum, which was 
discussed with the Minister of Education. In this it pointed out 
various conceivable ways by which the rights of conscience might be 
safeguarded, and urged that the true way was to make such provi- 
sion for the expansion of educational facilities as would allow a 
choice of schools. This is the principle embodied in the Madras 
Education Act of 1920, and in a supplementary statement the Mis- 
sionary Educational Council suggested the extension of the principle 
to higher education. It also asked that in the eyent of a conscience 
clause being introduced the Council be given an opportunity of ex- 
pressing its opinion on the form of the clause, and on the definition 
of a single school area. 

(3) Transfer of Education to popular control.—The transfer of con- 
trol to elected bodies continues, and the process is being watched, 
in some cases, with a certain amount of anxiety. In Madras the 
District Education Councils set up by the Elementary Education 
Act of 1920 have on the whole worked well. Though the number of 
representatives of mission schools on the board is small those ap- 
pointed have in most cases exerted considerable influence, and it is 
generally recognised that they are using their membership not to 
fight for special privileges or even to secure fair treatment in the 
distribution of government grants, but as a means of serving the 
community. With a view to securing a more rapid expansion of 
elementary education the Minister of Education has drafted a bill 
for further decentralisation. This seems to the Missionary Educa- 
tional Council an unwise proposal, and a representation on the subject 
has been made. In the sphere of secondary education the setting up 
of a Secondary Schools Board for each district gives missionaries a 
further opportunity of service... It is notable that a missionary was 
chosen as the first Vice-Chancellor of the University of Madras under 
the new Act. In Bombay some anxiety is felt in view of the in- 
creased responsibility for primary education soon to be placed on 
Jocal authorities. In Burma the Government has recently announced 
that it will give preferential treatment to “‘ National Schools,” and 
the effect of this on Christian Schools remains to be seen. 

(4) Work of the Commitiee.—Regarding its own work the Committee 
has little to report. (a) It was asked by a former Council to consi- 
der the problems involved for Christian education in the spread of 
the idea that all education in India should be on National lines. In 
Madras a Committee was appointed to consider the subject, but 
though it has held several meetings it has not yet presented any re- 
port. (b) The Committee is glad to report that the suggestion form- 
erly made that educational matters should be dealt with by a 
Council in affiliation to the Provincial Christian Council, rather than 
by a standing committee, has been adopted in the Punjab and in 
Burma. (c) The Committee regrots to find that the practice of ex- 
changing minutes of educational Councils and Committees has fallen 
into disuse. It was 


ew) 
wD 


It was 


RESOLVED : — 

XX. (1) That a statement regarding recent enactments and proposals in the 
matter of the conscience clause be prepared and printed, together with such 
information as may be available regarding the effect of the introduction of 
the clause and of attempts to satisfy the need by veluntary action. 

(2) That copies of official documents on education, such as Grant-in-Aid Codes 
and Education Acts, be kept in the office of the Council, and that one of the 
secretaries so study such documents as to be able to give information when 
desired or to pass on to Provincial Councils or Committees sugsestions. 
arising from the experience of other provinces. 

(3) That secretaries of Provincial Educational Councils and Committees be 
asked to communicate copies of their proceedings to the secretaries in other 
provinces as well as to the office of the Council. 

(4) That Churches and Missions be reminded of the opportunities which the 
transfer of education to popular control afford for co-operation with local 
authorities in efforts forthe expansion and improvement of education, 


Xi. Council for 1925-26. 


Elected Members.—It was reported that the following 
members had been elected by the Provincial Councils to the 


National Christian Council :— 
Andhra me .. The Rt. Rev. Bishop of Dornakal. 
Rev. Dr. V. McCauley. 
Rev. Dr. J. A. Curtis. 
Mr. V. C. John, 
Bengal and Assam .. Mr. R.C. Das. 
Rev. J. W. Roberts. 
Mr. J. R. Banerjea. 
Mr. C. 8. Paterson. 
Bihar and Orissa to, ROVind. A. ELodge: 
Rev. 8. K. Tarafdar. 
Mr. 8S. K. Roy. 
Rev. G. 8. Wilkins. 
Bombay Bi .. The Rt. Rev. Bishop of Bombay. 
Rev. D. A. Yardi. 
Rev. J. McKenzie. 
Rev. D. A. Sawarkar. 
Burma .. ae .. Rev. B M. Jones. 
Maung San Ba. 
Rev. W. C. B. Purser. 
Maung Tun Pe. 
Ceylon .. ai .. Rev. J. W. Perera. 
Mr. M. J. Brooks. 
Miss C. Hornby. 
Rev. F. L. Bevan. 
Madras Ae .. Rev. H.C. Balasundaram. 
Miss Ruth Robinson. 
Dr. J. J. Banninga. 
Mr. J. R. Issac. 
Mid-India ee .. Rev. M. J. Shah. 
Deaconess Bardsley. 
Rev. Dr. Yohan Masrn. 
Rev. D. G. Abbot. 
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Punjab - .. Rev. J.C. Chatterjee. 
Rev. Dr. E. D. Lucas. 
Mr. Hakim Din. 
Rev. F. J. Western 
United Provinces .. Rai Bahadur A. C. Mukerji. 
Rev. B. H. P. Fisher. 
Rev. A. Ralla Ram. 
Rev. M. T. Titus. 


Co-opted Members, Officers and Executive.—On the 


recommendations of the Nomination Committee it was 
RESOLVED :— 

XX: 

1925-26 :— 


The Most Rev. The Metropolitan. 
Bishop F. B. Fisher. 

Bishop J. W. Robinson. 
Mrs. P. Appasamy. 

Mr. J. D. Asirvadam. 

Rev. B. Bhaskare. 

Rev. I. Cannaday. 

Rev. J. R. Chitambar. 

Dr. 8. K. Datta. 

Dr. Rose Greenfield. 

Dr. H. D. Griswold. 

Mrs. A. H. Holland. 

Rev. D. G. M. Leith. 

Rev. Dr. W. C. MacDougall. 
Rev. B A. Nag. 

Rev. H. Y. Neckar. 

Mr. K.T Paul. 

Mr B.L. Rallia Ram. 

Rev. J. Sandegren. 

Miss K. Sirear. 

(2) That the following be the Officers and the Executive :— 
Chairman: Most Rev. the Metropolitan. 
Vice-Ohairman: Dr. S. K. Datta. 

Treasurer: Rev. I. Cannaday. 

Executive Committee: Rev. Bishop F. B. Fisher. 
Rai Bahadur A. C. Mukerji. 
Rev. H. C. Balasundaram. 
Rev. J. R. Chitambar. 
Rev. Dr. MacDougall. 
Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Dornakal 
Rev. J. Z. Hodge. 
Rev. J. McKenzie. 
Mrs. Holland. 
Miss K. Sircar. 
Rev. B. A. Nag. 
Rev. D. G. M. Leith. 


(i) That the following be co-opted as members of the Council for 


(3) That five Committees be constituted as follows, the first mentioned in each 


case to act as Convener :— 
Committee on German Missions : 


Rev. D. G. M. Leith (Convener), 
Mr. J. D. Asirvadam, 
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Dr. P. de Benoit, 

Mr. 8. Gnanapragasam, 
Rev. K. Heiberg, 

Rev. W. H. Thorp, 
Rev. J. Sandegren, 
Rev. J. 8. M. Hooper, 
Rev. Dr. Larsen, 

Rev. Gordon Mathews, 
Rev. J. H. Maclean, 
Rev. V. McCauley, 
Rev. W. E. H. Organe, 
Mr. P. O. Philip, 

Rev G. E. Phillips, 
Rev. E. Nicolson. 


Kanarese Mission Committee : 


Rev. D, G. M. Leith (Convener), 
Rev. J. H. Maclean, 

Mr. 8. Gnanapragasam, 

Rev. K. Heiberg, 

Mr. P. O. Philip, 

Mr. J. D. Asirvadam, 

Rev. W. H. Thorp, 

Rev. J. S. M. Hooper, 

Dr. P. de Benoit (Secretary). 


Committee on Theological Training : 
Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Dornakal (Convener), 
Rev. Dr. Howells, 

Rev. Dr. L. P. Larsen, 
Rev. Dr. J. J. Banninga, 
Rev. Bishop F. B. Fisher, 
Mr. K. T. Paul, 

Bishop Pakenham-Walsh, 
Rev. J. Devadason, 

Rev. B. B. Roy, 

Rev. 8S. Salve. 

Committee on work among Moslems : 
Rev. M. T’. Titus (Convener), 
Rev. Ali Bakhsh, 

Prof. R. Siraj-ud-Din, 
Rev. Dr. Griswold, 
Prof. Mohamed Ismail, 
Rev. L. Bevan Jones, 
Rev. F. J. Western, 
Rev. H. J. Lane-Smith, 
Mr. D. A. Chowdhury. 

(The first five of these to act as an Executive and a Sub-Committee 

on Literature for Moslems.) _ 


Indian Literature Fund : 


« 
‘To represent the C.M.S. .. Rev. W. B.S. Holland, 
3 i S.P.G. .. Rev. F. J. Western, 
5 oe W.M.M.S. .. Rev. E. 8S. Edwards, 
Br A Z.B.M.M. .. Miss Whitaker, * 
ve C.E.Z.M.8. .. Miss Loader, 


es le M.E. Church .. Rev. M.T. Titus, 
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To represent the A.B.C.F.M. -. Rev. J. F. Edwards, 


oe 45 B.M.S. -. Rev. G. 8. Wilkins. 


Representing the Moslem Sub-Committee : 
Rov. M. T. Titus, 
Prof. Md. Ismail. 


Co-opted : 
Miss Ruth Robinson, 
Rev. Dr. Griswold, 
Mr. F. D. Warris, 
Mr. M. C. Parekh, 
Mr. J. N. C. Ganguly, 
Rev. V. P. Mamman. 


Representatives of Provincial Literature Committees ; 


Andhra 8 .. Rev. F. Marler. 

Bengaland Assam .. Rev. T. E. T. Shore. 

Bihar and Orissa .. Rev. H. Perfect. 

Bombay Bh .. Rev. D. 8. Sawarkar. (Rev 


. Dr. N. 


Maenicol to act during his absence 


from India.) 


Burma... a .. Rev. B. M Jones. 

Ceylon .. Lh .. Mr. J. P. Wickremaratne. 
Madras bt, .. Rev. J. Passmore. 
Mid-India .. .. Rev. Dr. W. C. MacDougall. 
Punjab 56 .. Rev. Robert Maxwell. 
United Provinces .. Mr. N. K. Mukerji. 


ILE. Hxecutive : 
Rey. Dr. Griswold (Chairman), 
Rev. J. Passmore, 
Mr. N. K. Mukerji, 
Rev. M. T. Titus, 
Rev. D. S. Sawarkar (or Dr. N. Macnicol), 
Rev. W. Paton (Secretary ). 


XII. Miscellaneous. 


1. ‘*The National Christian Council Review.’’— 


The 


Rey. W. Paton presented the report on the National Christian 
Council Review. The report was accepted and is as follows :— 
The Harvest Field was taken over from the Wesleyan Method- 

ist Mission as from December Ist, 1922, and is now the organ of the 
National Christian Council. It was decided by the Executive to 
change the name to the National Christian Council Review and 
this was done in the issue of February, 1924. The circulation of 
the paper has considerably increased and it is gratifying to observe 
both that it is read in all parts of India, Burma and Ceylon and also 
that the number of Indian subscribers has grown rapidly. 


The following is a numerical return of subscribers :— 


January, 1923, November, 1924. 


Subscribers in India ae 368 
Abroad Ac sk 36 


404 


673 
OM 


770 
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In addition to this a considerable number of additional copies are 
printed for exchange, subscribers’ and advertisers’ copies, and for 
advertisement, bringing the total gross circulation up to about a 
thousand. 

The following is a comparative statement of the finances of the 
paper at 3lst December, 1922, and lst November, 1924 :— 


At 31st December, 1922. 


Receipts. Payments. 
3lst Dec. Rs. A. P. Rs. a. P. 
To subscriptions dur- By cost of Printing .. 128 10 0 
ingmonth .. 25011 4 Postages ste LOE LE 9 
Sundries 5 0 6 6 
Revenue from Balance to Credit .. 118 15 1 
Advertisement 17 0 0 
Toran vee ee Ou pelea: Toran .. 267 11 4 
At November 1st, 1924. 
Receipts. Payments. 
Rs. a. P. Rs.) Ay RP: 
Balance in hand Ea OM Come rin tin gary PP Woy s ots KG) 
Subscriptions ie Ty ROMEO. Postages (Oct. and 
Advertisements ae eaten 0)! 0) Nov. issues.) sath) meta 
Balance in hand .t, Ooo L201 
854 12 8 854 12 8 


2. India Sunday School Unioe.—The I.8.S.U. having 
requested the Council to appoint six members of its Com- 
mittee, it was 
RESOLVED :— 

XXII. That the Rev. E. W. Felt, Mrs. A. H. Holland, Rai Bahadur A. C. 


Mukerji, the Rev. A. Ralla Ram, the Rev. Bishop Robinson and the Rev. L. 
Watts be asked to serve on the General Committee of the I.S.S.U. 


3. The Universal Christian Conference on Life and 
Work, Stockholm, 1925.—The Chairman stated that a 
Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work was to be 
held in Stockholm in 1925, and that it was desired to have 
representatives from India. : 

On the recommendation of the Nomination Committee, it was 
RESOLVED :— 

XXIII. That the Bishop of Bombay, Dr. E. D. Lucas and Rev. D. S. Savarkar 


who will be in the West in 1925 be asked to attend the Conference as 
delegates. 


4. Location of Office.—Discussion took place on the 
question of the location of office. It was 
RESOLVED :— “ 


XXIV. ‘That the Council instructs the Executive Committee to give the 
most careful consideration to the question of the permanent Iccation of 
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the secretariat and office and empower them to take such action in the 
matter and in that of temporary arrangements as may be found necessary 
or desirable. 


5. The Rev. W. Paton.—As the period of two years for 
which the Rev. W. Paton was appointed as Secretary of the 
Council expires on December 31st, 1925, the question of the 
further relation of Mr. Paton to the Council was considered. 
It was 


RESOLVED :— 

XXV. That on the expiry of the present agreement with the Rev. W. Paton in 
regard to his service as Secretary of the N.C.C., a further agreement be 
entered into with him for a further period of five years. (2) That a request 
be made to the Y.M.C.A. to release Mr. Paton from their staff to enable 
him to continue his work for the Council. (3) That the Executive Committee 
be instructed to take up the questions that are involved in making the 
secretariat of the Council permanent, such as furlough, retiring allowance, 
etc., and make a report to the Council for action. 


6. Matters formerly dealt with by Standing Com- 
mittees.—It was 


RESOLVED :— 

XXVI. That the secretarial staff be requested to take into consideration any 
matters formerly dealt with by Standing Committees (Indian Church, 
Education, ete.), regarding which it is desirable that the Council should be 
kept well-informed, and present such statements to the Council or the 
Executive as they may consider necessary from time to time. 


7. Publicity.—On the motion of Bishop Robinson, it was 


RESOLVED :— 

XXVII. That the Council deem it of importance that wide publicity among the 
Churches and Missions should be given to such actions taken during its 
sessions as bear directly on the activities and spiritual life of the Christian 
bodies working in India. Only by such publicity will that co-operation 
be secured which will make possible even a partial attainment of our 
objectives. As a means of assisting in securing such publicity and 
co-operation, the Council directs that a letter over the signatures of the 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman and Secretary and embodying such resolutions 
and counsels and statements as may be deemed necessary be prepared and 
sent to such Church and Mission organization as are affiliated with the 
Council. 


8. Reports of Provincial Councils. 
RESOLVED :— 
XXVIII. ‘That the Reports of the Provincial Councils be taken as read. 


(See Appendix V.) 


9. Obituary.—It was 


RESOLVED :— 
XXIX. The Council having learned that Dr. J. C. Butcher, Canon D. L. Joshi, 
Rev. Joel Waiz Lall, and Mr. S. de Saram who were formerly its members, 
have passed away since its last meeting, desires to put on recerd an 
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expression of the high esteem in which these brethren were held by the 
Council and of the valuable service which they rendered to it and to the 
Churches to which they belonged. The Council thank God for their faith 
and love and prays that God will comfort the bereaved relatives. 


10. Votes of Thanks.—The Chairman proposed votes of 
thanks to the following:—The Rev. Dr. Higgins and other 
local missionaries for their help in making arrangements; the 
Agent, Bengal-Nagpur Railway for the loan of the Railway 
Officers’ Rest House. 

Thanks were also accorded to the Chairman and the 
Secretaries for their services. 

After prayer, the Metropolitan pronounced the Blessing and 
the Council separated. 


(Sd.) Foss, Catcuvra, Chairman. 


WiLuiaAm Paton, out ee 
P. O. Purine, = ; 


Appendix i. 


THE RELATION OF THE NATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
COUNCIL TO THE PRESENT RELIGIOUS 
OPPORTUNITY IN INDIA. 


A Memorandum submitted to the N.C.C. Meeting 
at Waltair. 


Some time ago the Bishop of Bombay made a remark to me which has 
stuekinmy mind. It was to the effect that when the Devil wishes to destroy 
the spiritual effectiveness of a worthy Christian man, he does not seek to 
make him positively vicious, for that would be too difficult ; but he secures 
that he shall occupy himself with something which is entirely harmless ! 
There cannot be much doubt that the tremendous amount of energy, 
organisation, and devotion which is put into Christian work in India and 
elsewhere is not all effectively directed to the object that matters most ; 
and I have been doing a good deal of thinking as to the relation of the 
N.C.C. to the fundamental tasks for which the Christian movement in India 
exists, and wondering how far our existence is justified by those high 
standards by which alone we ought to judge ourselves. 

During the period that I have had connection with the Council, I feel 
that the bulk of my energy. and the bulk of the discussions in Provincial 
Councils, as well as in the National Council, have been devoted to various 
aspects of institutional Christianity. We have been concerned with co- 
' operation in education: higher, industrial, rural, theological ; with the opium 
traffic ; with relations with Government in regard to alien missionaries ; 
with the organisation of Christian literature, etc., ete. 

The list is a long one, and I do not want in the slightest degree to suggest 
that the things to which our attention has been devoted, and on which I 
have expended my own time and strength, have not been worth doing or 
that they have not been directiy related to the carrying of the Gospel and 
the building up of the Church. Obviously they have been so related, and 
I think that anybody who has been intimately in touch with the work of 
the Council will admit its spiritual value. 

At the same time, we must ask ourselves how far we are focussing our 
attention and bringing our work to bear upon the most central and 
fundamental issue of all. I frankly confess that I am dissatisfied with 
what we have so far done. I cannot honestly say that I feel that my own 
work, for instance, has been as directly related as I could wish either to the 
work of evangelism, or to the spiritual upbuilding of the Church, which 
are two sides of the same question. Similarly I feel that, valuable as are 
the matters with which the Councils have concerned themselves, there has 
not been, at least to my mind, an adequate and earnest grappling with the 
supreme Christian task which is the winning of the people of India for 
Christ, 

I want, therefore, to ask that we should consider with very great serious- 
ness how the National Council, and the Provincial Councils and the 
Secretariat, the whole organisation which has been built up and is now 
working with comparative efficiency can be most effectively used in relation 
to this great task. 

There are two sides to the problem: one, the work of evangelism ; the 
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other, the upbuilding of the spiritual life of the Church. I will take first 
the question of evangelism. There is in India a very great opportunity 
at the present time, and probably all of us are acquainted with it 
in one aspect or another. Take for instance the work of Dr. Stanley 
Jones. Let us discount something in the accounts of his work as 
must always be done in estimating the permanent effects of special 
evangeliste efforts. It remains true, I think, that he has discovered 
a notable willingness to listen to the message of the Gospel, on the 
part of large numbers of educated young men. Dr. Zwemer has shown 
us the same thing, and in unexpected quarters. He has proved, 
what many people have doubted, that it is perfectly possible to gain the 
earnest attention of keen young Moslems for a definite and uncompromi- 
sing Christian message. It is true that these two are exceptional men; 
but the opportunity which they have revealed is present, and it seems to 
me to be a matter of obvious importance that we should not allow the 
opportunity to pass, and that steps should be taken to try in some way to 
meet it adequately. 

What has been said bears primarily upon the English-knowing classes of 
the population ; but the same thing is true, I believe, though less obvious, 
in the wider field. The diffusion of new ideas and the spread of new 
influences goes on apace throughout broad reaches of the people, and with 
the growth of literacy there is a continually increasing population which 
is at least open to the presentation of a message that is alive and real. If 
anybody wants to realise the intellectual and spiritual openness of India, 
he has only to go to Ceylon, where in that Buddhist country, so much 
more peaceful than India, and so much less concerned with great and 
troublous questions, it appears by general consent infinitely harder to make 
any spiritual impression at all. 

When we ask whether the Christian forces are adequately grappling with 
this opportunity, I think we are compelled to say, “‘ No, ” and among the 
reasons I would suggest two as the most important: (a) On the missionary 
side a very large number of men and women are engrossed in institutional 
work. Jam not criticising institutional work assuch. There are few things 
as effective in a Christian sense as a genuinely Chrstian institution. At 
the same time there is to be considered the question of proportion, and it 
is a startling thing to estimate in any of the big cities how many men and 
women are so placed that they can devote all or the bulk of their time to 
personal contact with non-Christians. (b) On the side of the Church we 
have to face the fact that there is among the ablest and the best educated 
leaders a considerable amount of hesitation and dissent with regard to 
what is somewhat vaguely called, “ Proselytism.” This objection varies 
from being merely a protest against any attempt to get Hindus to call 
themselves Christians. There is in the discussion a great deal of extremely 
confused thinking; but I believe the following are some of the really 
important elements in the minds of these of whom I am thinking—There 
is the feeling that the Church is not really a spiritual society, but has got 
inextricably mixed up with the Christian community, which is a quite 
worldly concern, and in Madras at least is a separate political unit. 
There is the undoubted spiritual weakness and often selt-centredness 
of the Christian congregations, which leads some men to question whether 
a Christ-loving Hindu cannot bear his witness as well by remaining inside 
the Hindu fold. There is re-action against crude methods of evangelism 
and undue emphasis on figures, still found in some quarters. There 
is finally the doubt in the minds of a good many educated Christian men— 
a doubt born of inadequate and ineffective religious instruction—as to 
whether Christignity is so much better than Hinduism or Islam as to make 
it necessary for a Hindu or a Mussulman to become a Christian. 
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At the same time it is essential that those who are primarily responsible 
for the forward evangelistic work of the Christian Church in India, should 
understand sympathetically the difficulties that are felt by a number of 
educated Indian Christians. My own experience is that while it is in the 
South that such points are most strongly raised, they are more or less felt 
everywhere, and the result to which I wish to call attention is that the 
Indian Church is not heart and soul behind the evangelistic works, whose 
dynamic proceeds mainly from the Missions. In any case there can be no 
permanent spiritual movement in India for Christ unless it is a movement 
of the Christian Church. Efforts may be made by ‘ndividuals like Dr. 
Jones, and Dr. Zwemer; but in the long run it is the Church and the 
Church only that matters. 

This leads me to the other side of the question, namely, the spiritual life 
of the Church. I have not much to say about this as the matter is within 
the knowledge of us all, and there is nothing special that I have to add to 
the consideration of it. It is admitted on all hands that there is need in 
the Church in all its branches for a much firmer grasp of the Gospel, and 
a much more earnest expression of it in life and service. There is too 
much clinging to the forms of thought and belief that have grown up in 
the Christian communities of England and America, too little grasp of the 
essentials of Christianity as an Indian possession, too much emphasis on 
the place and rights of the community, too little on its opportunities for 
witness and service. I forbear to develop this point, as an Indian would 
be better qualified to do, but I plead that the development of the spiritual 
life of the Church is a matter to which the attention of the Christian 
forces should be given more thoroughly than is now the case. 

This brings me to the question which I am anxious that we should 
consider in the National Christian Council, namely, ‘‘ How can we be used 
to help in this work ?”’ 

All religious work is personal. It depends upon the contact of persons 
with persons. There is no other kind of religious work, and organisa- 
tion is of religious value solely and so far as it helps persons to be of more 
value and to do their work better. I have been much impressed with 
accounts received from China of the ‘‘ Retreats ”’ held in different parts of 
the country under the auspices of the National Christian Council. The 
endeavour has been to get together small groups of people, Chinese and 
missionaries, for two or three days at a time to devote themselves to 
prayer and common thought and discussion about the spiritual task of the 
Church in China. The result has been, I understand, a considerable 
strengthening of the grasp of those who attend such “‘ Retreats ’’ upon the 
spiritual conditions of religious advance, and a new apprehension of 
the spiritual resources available to us. 

It is along some such lines that I think we might work. I definitely do 

not suggest anything in the nature of an “All-India evangelistic move- 
ment’’ for the reason that such a movement, unless it sprang out of the 
need and conviction of groups of people all over the country, might 
do more harm than good. Dr. L. P. Larsen said to me some time ago that 
he felt the forward evangelistic movement in Madras had, in a number of 
cases, become so mechanical as to be a fetter on the Churches. Already 
there are signs, ¢.g., in Bihar and Orissa, that evangelistic work promoted 
by the Christian bodies jointly is being done where the need and opportu- 
nity have been grasped. I suggest that the Councils should be used 
to promote the prior work, namely, the realisation of the opportunity and 
the task. I feel that if we could make possible the meeting of groups 
of people, Indians and foreigners, of different denominations and different 
points of view, for prayer and thought and waiting upon God to know 
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what He would have us do at this time in India, great good will result, 
far greater than we can readily estimate. 

I venture to hope that at the forthcoming meeting of the Council we 
may be given both a united conviction and algo light on the immediate 
steps the Council should take. ; 

W. Paton. 


Appendix Il. 


FINDINGS OF SIX CONFERENCES ON RURAL 
EDUCATION 


Conducted June to August, 1924. 
By W. J. McKee, Hsq., C.H., Moga, Panjab. 


Under the auspices of the National Christian Council, and of the 
Bengal and Assam, Mid-India, Andhra, Madras (2 conferences), and 
Burma Provincial Christian Councils. 


Recommendations of the Bengal Rural Education Conference 
Held in Calcutta, June 238-28th 1924, 


That this Conference expresses its satisfaction at the deep and 
widespread interest which is being taken in the question of the develop- 
ment of rural education by educationists and Indian Church leaders. 

The members of this Conference, after hearing the report of a survey 
of village primary schools, feel that there is great need for reform and 
improvement. This reform is especially necessary in connection with the 
curriculum, which needs to be enriched and more closely related to both 
the pupils’ and the community’s life, needs and development, and in 
connection with the training of primary teachers along lines of a more 
thorough understanding of modern educational principles and practice, 
with especial reference to the rapid and permanent acquisition of 
knowledge and the formation of Christian character and ideals in every 
phase of classroom atmosphere and procedure. It is also realised that 
more emphasis must be placed upon constructive educative supervision in 
order to improve village teachers in school and community service and to 
co-ordinate the work as a whole. Having heard the ideals of the Moga 
system of village education and seen some of its methods demonstrated, 
they feel that the introduction of similar ideals and methods in the Bengal 
Primary Schools is most desirable and that steps should be taken to this 
end, especially along the lines of experiment by those qualified to do so, 
so that this method and procedure may be related to the life and needs 
of Bengal. ; 
RESOLVED :— 

That while the Conference looks to the missionary societies at this stage 
to initiate the practical proposals outlined below, it recommends to the 
various Church bodies the desirability of so shaping their future edtica- 
tional policy as to secure the application of the spirit and methods 
demonstrated in this Conference to their rural education. i 
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I. Recommendations regarding Village Primary Schools. “ 


(i) Resolved that the primary schools for village children should be 
co-educational and situated in the village, and the curriculum shaped so 
as to use the environment and experiences of the pupils as a basis for their 
education and to help pupils to take an increasing interest and place in 
community, life and in influencing it for Christ. 

(ii) That arrangements be made as soon as possible that single teacher 
primary schools have no more than three grades, a second teacher being 
provided for those having more than this number. 

(iii) That the schools should be conducted in the closest relationship 
with the home and community, at such times convenient to the parents 
and that their co-operation be invited in the management of the school. 

(iv) That emphasis be laid wpon the social service which the school 
and its teachers can render to the village community, ministering to its 
physical, intellectual, economic and spiritual needs, and that the education, 
so far as possible, of illiterate adults be undertaken in connection with the 
work of the school. 

(v) That where there are small and scattered groups of Christians the 
method, successfully tried at Jalna in Hyderabad State, of the part-time 
boarding school, and of the consolidated day school drawn from different 
adjacent villages should be tried. 


II, Recommendations regarding Rural Community Middle Schools. 


While the principles and ideals underlying the Community Middle 
School are equally applicable to the education of both village and urban 
children, the Conference yet feels that its recommendations should be 
confined to the Rural Community Middle School, as it has been called to 
consider rural education only. 

(i) The curriculum for this type of school should be in terms of rural 
life and should be based upon the experience and interests of village 
children. 

(li) The Rural Community Middle School should, where possible, be 
located in a rural area and kept both in its equipment and school life, 
as simple as possible. 

(iii) This school is an intermediate school connecting the village primary 
school with schools teaching vocations (trades, teaching, the ministry, etc.) 
and preparing selected pupils to go on for High School and College work. 

(iv) The Community Middle School should therefore emphasize voca- 
tional guidance and endeavour to direct pupils into the line of work 
for which their natural gifts best fit them. This should be done at various 
times during the course and not only at its conclusion. 

(v) The vocational or manual work of the school should be closely 
related to the pupils’ environment and, so far as possible, should grow out 
of it. It should be an integral part of the curriculum, enriching it, and 
having for its purpose the provision of vocational guidance and bettering 
of present economic conditions in the village. 

(vi) The curriculum and the whole life and work of the school should 
, strongly emphasize the building up of Christian character and the spend- 
ing of oneself in Christian nenvice: 


Ill. Recommendations regarding the Training of Teachers. 


(i) Where new classes are opened for the training of teachers for 
rural primary schools, we believe that the best results will be obtain- 
ed, if these training classes (with their Primary Demonstration schools) 
are attached to Rural Community Middle Schools; this is because teachers 
would be trained in rural surroundings, and would have opportunity 
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of observing and experiencing the life and methods of the school from 
the first class to the end of the middle school stage. 

(ii) We also feel that the training course should be a professional 
course emphasizing the ideals and principles contained in, such modern 
methods as the Project Method of education, and a large amount of care- 
fully graded practice teaching under rural school conditions should be 
secured; also that teachers should have an adequate understanding 
of rural, social and economic problems with such training in gardening, 
agriculture and village trades as will enable the rural school to contribute 
to their solution. These training classes should be kept fairly small 
in order that there may be adequate opportunities for practice in 
teaching. 

(iii) Provision should also be made for the training of supervisors 
(or helping teachers) for these rural schools, and this training should 
consist, not only in a knowledge and use of modern methods of teaching, 
supervision and school organization, but in the best type of organization 
for supervisory and community service. 


IV. Recommendations regarding Girls’ Education. 


(i) That those in charge of Training Classes for women in Bengal 
be strongly advised to prepare their junior students in a rural atmosphere 
along lines similar to those of the Project Method, if possible, extending 
the present one year’s course for juniors to two years. 

(ii). That as teachers able to teach along these lines become available, 
superintendents of all girls’ schools be ur ged to adopt the Project Method 
at least in their primary classes, in order that all pupils living in or 
finally returning to the villages may be able to render more effective 
service to their community. 

(iii) That the urgent need for post-training help for teachers be kept in 
mind and that Refresher Courses be regarded as essential. 


V. Specific Resolutions. 


(i) That in order to supply the demand for village primary school 
men teachers of the type required at least two Teachers’ Training Schools 
should be established—one in West Bengal and one in East Bengal. 

(ii) That Middle Schools of the Moga ‘type should be established wher- 
ever these are necessary to serve as a connecting link between the 
Primary Schools and the Vocational Schools. 

(iii) That the Community Middle School using the Project Method 
should only be started where there is available someone ‘specially trained 
and qualified for the work 

(iv) That we believe that the present educational needs of Bengal 
demand at least three types of vocational schools, wiz., Teachers’ Training, 
Industrial and Agricultural. 

(v) That there should be’ two Teachers’ Training and Agricultural 
schools, one in West and one in Hast Bengal, and that there be one Indus- 
trial school. The following places were suggested :—Chapra for a Teacher 
Training and Agricultural school, Faridpur, for an Industrial school. Tt 
was further suggested that the Rural Education Committee offer its 
service to the Church bodies and missions in East Bengal to determine 
the site for the necessary Teachers’ Training and Agricultural schools 
in that area. 

(vi) That at each of these centres there should be a R.C.M.S. 

(vii) That the Conference has heard with satisfaction of the proposal 
that the B.M.S. shall station a missionary at Faridpur as Mr. Barber’s 
colleague and recommends that he should be a man educationally qualified 
to develop a Community Middle School of the Moga type. 
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(viii) The Rural Education Committee be requested to consult with the 
missions concerned regarding the possible development of Rural Commu- 
nity Middle Schools in the 24-Parganas and Bankura, Dinajpur and 
Burdwan areas. 

(ix) That this Conference welcomes the experiment which the American 
Baptist Mission at Bhimpur, Midnapore District, is making for the develop- 
ment of their Rural Community School into a school of the Moga type with 
a Teachers’ Training Class and Practice School attached. 

(x) That we feel for its ultimate success, any scheme of educational 
reform cannot be generally applied without the approval of Government 
and to this end we recommend that a few selected institutions able 
to provide adequate supervision should put up a carefully prepared 
plan of education on the project basis and ask the permission of Govern- 
ment to conduct the experiment. 


Findings of the Conference on Rural Education 
Held at Jubbulpore, June 80th to July 4th, 1924. 


\. This Conference is convinced that the education given in our village 
schools is in many ways defective, because 
(a) It is not suited to the needs and interesty of the children. 
— (6) It is too formal and does not lay enough stress on character- 
building and cultural development. 
(c) It is out of relation to the life of the village. 


2. In order to understand more fully the nature and causes of present 
defects and to obtain the information needed for the working out of better 
plans it is desirable 

(a) That careful enquiries should be made into the circumstances of 
village schools with regard to such matters as retardation, 
relapse into illiteracy, causes for non-attendance, irregular 
attendance, ete., and 

(6) That surveys be undertaken of typical villages in different areas 
so as to give an accurate idea of the life and needs of the 
village community. 

(c) That this) information when obtained be collated and made 
available for general use. 

(d) This Conference requests the BHxecutive Committee of the 
Missionary Educational Union to secure from the various 
missions to which these Findings are to be distributed detailed 
information with regard to persons at once ready to undertake 
the above investigations and have them ready to present at 
least a tentative programme for immediate operation following 
the annual meeting of the Missionary Educational Union., 

3. With a view to bringing about better conditions the time is ripe for 
the carrying out of well-thought out and well conducted experiments and 
in this connection the Project Method appears to us to have in it the 


'» elements required for success. 


In earrying out such experiments it is desirable that 
(a) They should be confined, in each mission, at first to a single 
sehool which offers favourable conditions; and 
(6) Should be related to local needs and circumstances. 
When such an experiment has proved successful the methods can be 
brought into operation gradually in other schools under careful supervision. 
4. It is desirable that where conditions allow, village primary schools 


should be co-educational. 
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5. With a view to building up a strong church in rural communities 
it is desirable to have Christian children of those communities educated 
in village primary schools rather than to attract them to a central boarding 
school. 

6. It is most important for efficiency that schools which have more 
than three classes should have at least two teachers. 

7. Village schools should be developed as community centres and kept 
in close touch with the life and needs of the village community. Efforts 
should also be made to win the confidence and co-operation of parents and 
to get school committees to feel their responsibility for the welfare of the 
school, 

8. In order to follow-up the work of village education it is essential to 
keep in touch with those pupils who have passed through our schools. 

In the case of Christians this can be done by means of such activities as 
Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, Bible Study classes and enlisting them for 
efforts in social service and evangelism. Some of these will also be useful 
in the case of non-Christians. 

In the case of both Christians and non-Christians, the circulation of 
THE DESHODAY and other suitable literature is of great value and steps 
should be taken to ascertain what literature is available for this purpose 
and to increase its amount. 

- It will help in maintaining their own literacy if pupils who have passed 
through our schools be enlisted for teaching others to read. 

9. .In order to maintain and develop the efficiency of rural schools and 
to provide for the growth and progress of the village teacher, it is essential 
to maintain a system of constructive and progressive supervision. The 
type of supervision contemplated is very different from inspection, as 
it has for its purpose the constant guidance and help of the teacher and the 
achieving of definite objectives necessary for the progressive improvement 
of the schools. 

10. It is desirable that where girls cannot get their education in 
village day schools, missions should aim at establishing village boarding 
schools in central villages rather than sending girls into schools in the 
larger centres. In such schools the Project Method of education should 
be introduced and the life kept as simple as possible. Selected pupils from 
these village boarding schools should be sent on to schools in the larger 
centres. 

Training Schools for women teachers should train teachers on the 
lines of the Project Method and should keep in touch with one at least 
of these village boarding schools, or with village day schools, and in such 
schools students in training should do some of their practical work. 

11. In connection with the training of teachers for village schools this 
Conference would urge the following points as conditions essential for the 
suecess of a Christian Normal School :— 


(a) It should be in a favourable centre where rural conditions prevail 
and where a rural community school is being developed on the 
lines laid down in Finding No. 12. 

(b) It should train students in the use of the Project Method. 

(c) It should be in a place where the presence of a High School or 
other institution would not interfere with the development of 
the Rural Community School. 

(2) It should be one in which several missions can co-operate. 

It is desirable to have a Normal School of this type available both 
for the Hindi and Marathi portions of this area. . 

We recommend that the Missionary Educational Union should be asked 
to investigate what would be the best centres for such schools. 

12. This Conference has heard with interest that two or three missions 
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are already considering plans for the establishment of Rural Community 
Middle Schools for boys. 

“In connection with such schools this Conference would urge that the 
following important points must be kept in mind :— 


(a) Such schools should be closely related in their work and outlook 
to the life and needs of the village, and in equipment and 
school life kept as simple as possible. 

(6) The vocational or manual work should be closely related to the 
environment of the pupils, and, as far as possible, should grow 
out of it. It should be an integral part of the curriculum, 
enriching it and having for its purpose the relating of education 
to environmental life and needs and the provision of vocational 
guidance and the bettering of present economic conditions in 
the village. We also believe that this vocational work will 
most vitally become a part of the curriculum if it is introduced 
naturally through the Project Method. 

(c) The whole life and work of the school should strongly emphasize 
the building up of Christian character and the spending of 
oneself in Christian service. 


13. We recommend the Mid-India Missionary Educational Union to 
appoint a sub-committee on Rural Education in order to keep in touch 
with what is being done in this and other areas, co-ordinate various 
efforts in this area and to collect and distribute information. 

14. While desiring to encourage all experimental work, we would urge 
that every effort should be made to co-ordinate all our institutions from the 
primary school to the college, and that at each stage of education provi- 
sion be made for giving vocational guidance. 

15. While we appreciate what has already been done in the publication 
of pamphlets, etc., on Rural Education we would request the National 
Christian Council to arrange for the publication of more literature dealing 
specifically with Indian village school problems and also to spread informa- 
tion as to what literature dealing with this is available and where it ¢an be 
obtained. 

16. Since the extensive use of any scheme of education depends on 
the approval of Government we recommend that any institution which 
has carefully worked out and put into successful operation a plan of 
education on the Project Method should seek the permission of the Educa- 
tion Department for continuing the experiment. 

17. This Conference desires to express its thanks to Rev, and Mrs. 
E. L. King for the excellent work they have accomplished in preparing 
a curriculum for Middle Schools. 

It desires to express its general approval of the curriculum and to 
recommend that it be tested by being put into operation. 


Note as to Survey of a Village. 


It is recommended that Dr. H. H. Mann’s “Life and Work in a Deccan 
Village,”’ Vol. I, be used as a model for the survey of a village supple- 
mented by such other information as to social and other conditions as may 
be needed to complete the picture. 


Report of Findings Committee of Bezwada Conference on 
: . Rural Education. 


July 7-11, 1924. 


The large numbers of Christians who have come into the Church 
in the Telugu country during the past twenty-five years present a problem 
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unique in all India. The Protestant Christian community is about 600,000 
strong, and probably not even 90 per cent. of these 600,000 Christians ‘are 
literate. To serve this large number of Christians there are about 5,000 
village Primary Schools in all the Missions put together. From reports of 
village school work given at this Conference it is evident that the condition 
of these schools is very unsatisfactory. The education given is not in the 
terms of the child’s experience, 7.¢., it is not an education suited to 
the needs of the child or the community, and the schools do not minister 
to the needs of the community. 

The Conference is convinced that a radical change in School methods is 
necessary. A school life better suited to the child’s experience and 
the life of the village is needed. 

It is the conviction of this Conference that the principles and method 
of education explained to us here by Mr. McKee are those best suited 
to meet our needs. 

As a means of approach to better conditions in the village schools 
of the Telugu country this Conference is of opinion that the following are 
the most immediate requisites :— 

I. A few picked men and women, Indians and Europeans, should 
be set apart for the task of improving village education, and with that 
end in view should undergo special training, either at Moga or other 
suitable place. 

II. That the men who took the special course at Moga in 1923-24 
should be put in charge of experimental Primary Schools, as far as. 
possible. 

In order to establish these schools successfully a thorough survey 
must be made of the village life surrounding the schools. In the case 
of these experiments, as well as those carried on by others qualified 
to carry out similar work, they should be based upon a thorough 
survey of existing economic and social conditions, and the schools’ results 


should be constantly checked, in order to see whether progress is being. 


made toward the end desired. 

The methods in use in these experimental schools can be more widely put 
into practical use as they justify themselves by the results achieved. 
The following ways are recommended :— 

(1) The experimental school becoming a Demonstration School. 
(2) Conducting Travelling Demonstration Schools. 

(In these schools an educationally trained teacher or missionary 
would begin work in one of the most backward schools 
of a district. The demonstrator, over a period of several 
weeks, would help the teacher until he was doing very 
acceptable work and his school had greatly improved. The 
other teachers of surrounding village schools would then 
be invited to this:school to see the greatly improved character 


of the work. They would remain for a week or ten days, - 


observing at first the teaching of the demonstrator and 
the teacher of that school and later doimg some of the 
teaching themselves. In this way all the teachers in that 
area would have better methods of teaching and school 
management demonstrated to them, would see the progress 
that could be made in this way and would receive some 
practice in carrying them out in their own schools.) 

(3) Having picked teachers come in from the villages to associate 
with those in charge of these experimental schools,—that they 
in turn may be available for work along these lines. 

(4) Encouraging teachers to read ‘“‘The Village Teachers’ Journal,’” 
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Itt. In order to conserve the knowledge of the child gained in the 
school efforts should be made to keep in touch with the child after he 
leaves the school, and also to minister to the uplift of the community 
through the following means :— 

(1) Provision of suitable literature, such as ‘‘ Bala Mithra,” ‘“ Vive- 
kavathi’’, etc. (In this connection Conference suggests that a 
thorough survey of suitable Telugu literature, both Christian 
and non-Christian, be made. The Conference further requests 
the Andhra Christian Council to approach the Telugu Literary 
Missionary with regard to making this survey.) 

(2) The establishment of Night Schools or Continuation Schools. 

(3) Enlisting the help of the children in teaching others to read. 

(4) Forming the children who have left the school into such 
organizations as the Boy Scouts, Girls Guides, Brotherhoods, 
Christian Endeavours, ete. 


IV. Conference gives it as its opinion that at least half an acre of land 
for each Primary School is needed in order to afford sufficient space for 
play ground, garden work, agricultural demonstration, work, etc. 

V. The Village School should also be a Community Centre, directing ° 
the activities of the village along educative, social and religious lines. The 
schoo] should seek, by its influence, to better village conditions and to 
uplift the community, leading it in economic and religious development. 


Supervision. 


1. The Conference is convinced that for the continuous growth of the 
Village School teacher it is imperative that Missions and Churches should 
provide adequate and suitable supervision of village schools. 

2. It is of opinion that supervision should not be of the nature of a 
mere inspection, but should aim at helping the village teacher by bringing 
to him the inspiring experiences of the successful schools of the area and 
by holding up before him higher and higher ideals of attainment. 

38. Such Supervisors should be in close touch with the Head of the 
Training School, and in co-operation with him should be responsible for 
Annual Vacation Schools for Teachers, Travelling Demonstration Schools 
and intensive Training Institutes. 

4. To serve these ends it is essential that the supervisors themselves 
should be men specially trained for the purpose, and that the area assigned 
to a Supervisor should be so limited that he may unhurriedly (spending 
two or three days) visit each school at least once in two months and may 
keep himself in constant touch with the teachers by a system of a “ circle” 
supervision. 

5. The Conference recommends to the Missions in the area the desira- 

_ bility of arranging for the supervision of the type here outlined and of 
beginning it on a small scale with well-trained men, without waiting for a 
whole staff able to supervise all the schools in the Mission areas. 


Training Schools. 


1. The Conference expresses its conviction that an efficient rural school 
presupposes an efficient rural school teacher; and an efficient rural school 
teacher presupposes an. efficient Training School. This should ordinarily 
mean for every Training School that undertakes the training of village 
teachers a rural locality with rural life surroundings, a careful selection of 
candidates for Training, a course of training and curriculum suited for the 
purpose, including the study of rural problems and the part the school 
may take in solving them, and a sufficient practice in genuine rural 
schools. 
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2. Having heard that a new Training School curriculum on lines 
similar to the above is now in process of preparation, this Conference 
requests the Educational authorities to bring it into effect at as early a 
date as possible. 

3. The Conference is convinced that the type of candidates required 
for training will only be satisfactorily found in Rural Community Middle 
Schools as described by Mr. McKee, and therefore Traiing Schools should 
be attached to such schools. 

4. The Conference is of opinion that the Training School should be 
concerned with the professional course only and not with increasing the 
general knowledge of the student. Where students are not sufficiently 
well educated to enter the Training School they should be urged to continue 
in the Rural Community Middle School to obtain more general knowledge. 

5. The Conference is convinced that there will be need for a large 
number of supervisors in the near future and therefore recommends that 
the new type of Training School should also undertake the training of 
selected candidates to become supervisors in their respective areas. 

6. This Conference recommends that Elementary Training Schools for 
Mistresses be located wherever possible in a rural atmosphere, so that the 
practice of teaching can be done in village schools. As these women 
mostly teach in village schools, it is recommended that, where the method 
is understood, training be given in the Project Method. 


The Rural Community Middle School. 


1. The Conference rejoices to know that some of the larger Missions in 
the Andhra country have now definitely sanctioned the establishment 
of at least one Rural Community Middle School in their respective areas, 
and being convinced that the Rural Gommunity Middle School offers the 
fullest solution of the problems of rural education, urges upon all Mission 
the establishment of such schools in their areas. / 

2. The Conference would urge that in establishing such schools, 
Missions should keep steadily before them the following principles :— 
That ; 

(a) The school should be located in rural surroundings with simple 
equipment, so that, under rural conditions of life and experience, 
rural mindedness may be developed in the pupils. 

(b) The school is an intermediate school between the Village Primary 
School and the schools that teach vocations,—such as agricul- 
tural, industrial, educational and ministerial. It cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that the Rural Community Middle 
School is not in itself an industrial or professional school. 

(c) It aims at providing a curriculum in such close relationship to life 
activities as to provide a means for a vocational testing and 
guidance to each pupil, so that he may discover his gifts and 
use them for the service of the community. 

(d) It should also provide for carefully selected pupils of the school to 
proceed to Secondary and College education and the professions. 


3. All education in this school should be related to the life of the 
community around it and should aim at the development of the personality 
of each pupil by affording opportunities for practice in self-government, 
for choice of profession and above all for the building up of a Christian 
character which issues in service for the community. 

4. We believe that the most effective further Christian development 
of these pupils will be secured in a High School of the Community type, 
which will in spirit and method be a logical outcome and continuation of 
the Rural Community Middle School. 
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5. The Conference urges Missions which are contemplating the estab- 
lishment of Rural Community Middle Schools to confer with the officers of 
the National Christian Council. 


General Recommendations, 


1. This Conference strongly urges Missions to recommend to their 
Home Boards that missionaries coming to India to work in rural areas be 
given special preparation in Rural Educational work. 

2. This Conference requests the National Christian Council to consult 
with the international Missionary Council regarding the desirability of ap- 
pointing a Secretary for Rural Education at the Home Base, whose 
duties it would be to keep in touch with the needs, problems and develop- 
ment of rural communities in Mission Fields, and to bring to the attention 
of those engaged in this work the inspiration and knowledge of successful 
rural work in various parts of the world, as well as guiding in the selection 
and further education of missionaries engaged in this type of work. 


Report of the Findings Committee of the Institute for Trainers 
and Supervisors of Village School Teachers. 


Pasumalai, July 15-19, 1924. 
(As adopted by the General Body on July 19.) 


I. The Village Primary School. 


1. This Conference fully representative of missionary education in the 
southern part of the Madras Presidency, while gratefully recognizing the 
devotion, zeal and industry which in the past has been given to village 
education, is convinced that the present state of our Village Schools needs 
greatly to be improved. 

2. The education given in these village schools is almost everywhere 
inadequate and defective because :— 


(1) it is not sufficiently related to the life of the village, 

(2) it does not sufficiently interest the child or the Parent, 

(3) it does not sufficiently develop character, 

(4) it too frequently ends at the first standard, 

(5) the Bible teaching is not sufficiently living and character-forming. 


3. The Conference has listened with great interest and gratitude to the 
accounts of the Project Method and its application at Moga, as outlined 
by Mr. McKee, and is filled with hope that a way may be found to secure 
a better type of village education in these districts. 

4, The Conference requests the National Christian Council to arrange 
_ for the early publication of a detailed Syllabus of work in Primary Schools 
as worked out at Moga, so that experiments may be made to adapt the 
system to the schools in this area. 

5. The Conference recommends that experiments be made in the 
schools in this area on Moga lines and that persons be selected and speci- 
ally trained at Moga or elsewhere to initiate these experiments. To this 
end it would be a great help if the National Christian Council could arrange 
at Moga another special intensive course. 

6. The Conference recommends that as a preliminary measure, steps 
be taken at once to make a thorough survey of existing economic and 
social conditions in the villages to be selected for these experimental Schools 
so that those who are to be specially trained will have the knowledge of 
village conditions which they require. 

7. The Conference further recommends that the new Village Teachers’ 
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Companion be used to keep alive in these districts the interest in this 
guestion which this Conference has aroused. ; 

8. This Conference requests the Madras Educational Council through 
its Christian Literature Sub-Committee to make a survey of available 
literature published by both mission and other organisations which would 
be valuable in village schools and communities. 

9. This Conference would like to emphasize the value and importance 
of the Village School becoming a Community centre and seeking by its 
influence to better village conditions, and to uplift the community, leading 
it In economic and religious development. 


iI. Training of Teachers. 


1. This Conference wishes to emphasize the importance of preparing 
teachers-in-training for the actual conditions in which they will have 
to teach. The greater number of teachers from the training schools in 
this. area will have to teach in village schools. Consequently the con- 
ditions and the curriculum and teaching practice of such training schools 
should be closely! related to village life. 

By this we mean that such training schools should be conducted in 
a rural atmosphere, that candidates should be carefully selected for train- 
ing, and the course of training should be suited for the purpose and include 
the study of rural problems and the part which the school may take 
in solving them, and sufficient teaching practice in genuine Rural Schools. 

2. Having heard that a new Training School curriculum on lines 
similar to the above has been prepared, this Conference requests the 
educational authorities to bring it into effect as early as possible. _ 

3. The type of candidates best fitted for work in Village Schools will 
probably be found in Rural Community Middle Schools and therefore 
when such schools are started in this area Training Schools would best 
be associated with such schools. 

4. In the meantime, it is desirable that much less time should be given 
to academic work in the Training Schools in order that there may be 
more opportunity for definitely professional training and for the practice of 
teaching. 

5. The Conference further recommends that teachers who have been 
particularly successful in teaching in village schools be selected and given 
special courses in supervision at the training schools, preparing them 
to act as supervisors of village schools. 


Ili. Supervision. 


1. The Conference is convinced that for the continuous growth of 
the Village School teacher, adequate and suitable supervision of village 
schools is essential. 

2. It is of opinion that supervision should not be of the nature of a 
mere inspection, but should aim at helping the village teacher by bringing 
to him the inspiring experiences of the successful schools of the area and by 
holding up before him higher and higher ideals of attainment. 

3. Such Supervisors should be in close touch with the head of the 
training school, and in co-operation with him should be responsible for 
annual vacation schools for teachers, travelling demonstration schools and 
intensive training institutes. 

4. To serve these ends it is essential that the Supervisors themselves 
should be men specially trained for the purpose and that the area assigned 
to a Supervisor should be so limited that he may be able to give a suffi- 
cient amount of time to each school (two or three days), at least once in two 
months and may keep himself in constant touch with the teachers by 
a system of ‘circle’ supervision (vide Ahmednagar Report, p. 47). 
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5. The Conterence recommends to the Missions and Churches in the 
area, the desirability of arranging for supervision of the type here outlined 
and of beginning it on a small scale with well-trained men, without waiting 
for a whole staff able to supervise all the schools in their area. : 


IV. The Rural Community Middie School. 


_1. The Conference is of opinion that a natural consequence of an 
improved village primary school is the rural community middle school and 
recommends that the Missions and Churches in this area should frame 
their educational policy so as to include the establishment of such schools. 

2. The Conference would urge that in establishing such schools, the 
following principles should be kept steadily in mind :— 

(a) The school should be located in rural surroundings with simple 
equipment. 

(6) The school is an intermediate school between the Village Primary 
School and the schools that teach vocations (e.g., agriculture, industrial, 
educational, ministerial). It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the 
ae unity Middle School is not in itself an industrial or professional 
sehool. 

(c) It aims at providing a curriculum in such close relationship to life 
activities as to. provide a means for a vocational testing and guidance 
to each pupil, so that he may discover his gifts and use them for the 
service of the community. 

(d) It should also provide for carefully selected pupils of the school 
to proceed to Secondary and College education and the professions. 

(e) The curriculum and the whole life and work of the schoo] should 
strongly emphasize the building up of Christian character and the spend- 
ing of oneself in Christian service. 


V. Girls’ Education. 


1. It is the opinion of this Conference that no differentiation in curri- 
culum is necessary for the education of boys and girls in Village Primary 
Schools. In Rural Community Middle Schools for Girls we feel that the 
manual or vocational activities contained in the curriculum should be those 
related to the life of village girls and women. 

2. The Conference recommends that a training school for women be 
provided in some central rural area, the students from which might get 
practical teaching experience in the Rural Schools in the vicinity—or, 
if this not practicable in the near future, that one of the present Training 
Schools be asked to start an extension Training Class under rural condi- 
tions. In this connection, Heads of existing Training Schools might be 
asked to confer and report. 

3. The Conference recommends that such Training Schools or Classes 
should be in connection with a Rural Middle School, or, at least to begin 
with, in connection with a good Village Primary School, which is likely 
later on to develop into a Middle School. In these Institutions, efforts 
should be made to introduce the Project Method. 

4. In the early stages of the introduction of the Project Method, and 
until an adequate system of supervision is possible, Teachers of this Train- 
ing ,School might co-operate by assisting as supervisors in the village 
schools, and by conducting Village Demonstration Schools. 

(Vide Ahmednagar Report, p. 49.) 


VI. General. 


1. That this Conference elects a continuation Secretary to co-operate 
with the Sub-Committee on rural education of the Madras Hducational 
Council in order that :— 
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(1) the interest in rural education which this Conference has aroused 
in this area may be maintained, 

(2) to keep in touch with experiments which are being conducted and 
to co-ordinate them, 

(3) to collect and distribute information as to what is being done in 
other areas, 

(4) to arrange for future conferences upon the question. 

(Lhe Rev. Perey C. Kerslake was elected as Secretary.) 


2. That these Findings be printed and circulated to the members of the 
Institute. 


Recommendations of Findings Committee, Vellore. 
July, 1924, 


1. This Conference wishes to place on record its recognition of the 
value of the work accomplished in face of great difficulties by the education 
given in rural schools among the depressed classes. 

2. It is, however, convinced that the results in literacy, in application 
of the knowledge gained and in character-building are far from satisfactory 
and that the failures are due not only to the extreme poverty of the 
péople, and the frequent inefficiency of the teachers, but to defects in the 
curriculum and in teaching methods, which have failed to relate the work 
of the school to the life of the village of the utility of the education given. 

3. The Conference is therefore of opinion that the time is ripe for 
experiment with new methods, and in particular it expresses its sense of 
the great value of the Project Method as expounded by Mr. MeKee on the 
basis of his work at Moga, and its judgment that the method should be 
tried in a few carefully selected centres and the results tested with regard 
to literacy, character-building, and influence on the community. It regards 
a thorough survey of the locality as an indispensible preliminary to the 
commencement of such project work in any centre. 

4. (a) The Conference is further of opinion that in schools where the 
Project Method cannot at present be attentpted, improved methods of 
teaching Reading, Writing, Arithmetic and Scripture should be introduced 
under careful supervision. 

(6) It is gratified to learn of the experiment in the Project Method 
already being carried out in connection with the Vellore Training School. 

5. It considers it desirable that greater efforts should be made to 
create a sense of responsibility in the local church for making its member- 
ship literate and in general for promoting the success of the village school, 

6. (a) In connection with the Training of Teachers, the Conference 
records its gratification at the permission granted by Government to the 
Vellore Training School to experiment for a period of five years with a 
curriculum of its own and expresses its judgment that a grater elasticity 
in the curricula of Training Schools should be more generally encouraged. 

(6) This Conference is of the opinion that the need and opportunities 
in the field of elementary education constitute a call to men and women 
ot the highest qualifications as to education and character to devote their ~ 
lives to service and study in this department. 

(c) lt considers that the problems of Village Education should be 
included as a part of the L.T. Course, and recommends ‘that this matter 
should be referred to the staff of the St. Christopher’s Training College 
to work out the details. ste 

(d) It is of opinion that during training, teachers should be brought 
in contact with village social and economic problems, with a view to 
discovering the teacher’s share in their solution. 
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(e) It recommends that the minimum requirements for admission 
to the Training School should be raised as soon as possible to the Higher 
Elementary level, and that professional training should form an increasing 
part of the Training School Course. The strongest emphasis should be 
placed on the necessity for a sense of vocation for the teaching profession. 

7. (a) With a view to carrying out the recommendation of para. 4 (a), 
the Conference is of opinion that it will be a very great advantage if the 
Vellore Trainfng School can arrange Institutes to be attended by groups 
of teachers for a period of four weeks for instruction in such improved 
methods of teaching. 

(b) It suggests the desirability of a brief intensive course at Vellore 
for those who, without any special knowledge of improved methods of 
teaching, are at present engaged in the work of visiting and inspecting 
schools. 

8. (a) It recommends that arrangements be made to draw up a list 
of available vernacular literature suitable for pupil’s reading. 

*(b) It urges the importance of encouraging teachers to take the 
teachers’ magazines now available in Telugu and Tamil. 

(c) It urges the translation into Tamil of Mr. McKee’s pamphlet on the 
Teaching of Reading, and of the stories he has used in Urdu, suitably 
adapted for the Tamil country. 

(d) It requests the Madras Educational Council’s Committee on Rural 
Education to give consideration to the whole question of such literature. 

9. The Conference is persuaded of the urgent need for the provision 
of more help than is at present available for the teacher. It recommends 
the appointment of an additional teacher for a group of schools, whose 
main duty will be to visit the schools with a view to developing the 
teacher and improving the methods of imstruction. This ‘ Helping 
Teacher’ should ordinarily be selected from among successful village 
school teachers, and should. have a special course of training to fit him 
for this work. It is of opinion that efforts should be made to train a 
sufficient number of suitable men who would be available as soon as 
possible to act in this capacity. 1t would emphasize the importance of 
this help being available when the teachers are fresh from Training to 
ensure that they form the habit of teaching according to the modern 
methods they haye learned. 

10. The Conference is of opinion that Rural Community Middle 
Schools, as a vital link connecting village schools with schools preparing 
for vocations (such as industries, teaching, agriculture) and with High 
Schools, should be established in selected centres. A number of existing 
schools could probably be so transformed as to meet this need. 

The Conference recommends that a sufficient knowledge of English be 
imparted in these schools. 

The Conference wishes to emphasize the fact that such a school is not 
to be regarded as in itself an industrial or professional school. Its aim is 
to bring pupils into touch with varied activities, and, by enabling them to 
develop their aptitudes in the direction in which they can best serve the 
community to produce the highest type of Christian character. 

11. In order to develop wouk along these lines, the Conference would 
urge the Missions here represented to continue to bring pressure on their 


* Tamil :—“‘The Village Teachers’ Companion.”” Editor Rev. B. 
Sjoesrand, published quarterly, 48 pages, 10 annas per annum in group 
subscriptions of 12, 12 annas for individual subscription. 

Telugu:—* Gramaguropadesini,”’ a Telugu Journal for Village Teachers, 
a monthly Journal, subscription Re. 1/8 per year. Publisher Dr. V. 
McCauley, Guntur. 
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Home Boards with a view to securing that missionaries should receive at 
least a short course of training in educational theory and practice as a 
part of their missionary preparation. 

12. The Conference requests the National Christian Council to arrange 
for the preparation of a lantern lecture on Moga by Mr. McKee. 

13. The Conference resolves that these findings be printed and cireulat- 
ed to the members of the Conference, to the Officers of the Educational 
Jepartment who have been visitors, and to the District Educational 
Councils of the area represented by the Conference. 


Report of Findings Committee of the Educational Conference 
Held at Rangoon, July 29th to August 1st, 1924. 


Observation of the educational work carried on by Christian agencies in 
Burma seems to indicate unmistakeably that the phase of it that mosturgent- 
ly requires attention at the present timo is primary education in the villages. 
Whatever we may think of the)relative importance of urban education of 
the Anglo-Vernacular type and rural education, the fact that up to 
this time in their work among the Burmese, tho Missions have allotted 
a very large proportion, probably as much as nine-tenths, of their 
effort to the former, would seem to indicate a failure to give due considera- 
tion to the latter. The policy hitherto seems to have been one of follow- 
ing the line of least resistance: Anglo-Vernacular schools could be 
mado practically self-supporting and could be carried on in stations where 
missionaries could reside. With a purely utilitarian motive, non-Christian 
parents were willing to have their children run the gauntlet of Christianity 
in order to obtain a knowledge of Hnglish. The Buddhist monastery 
was supposed to hold the field of vernacular education a condition that 
has ceased to prevail since, as was brought out in the testimony before the 
Commission on Vernacular Hducation appointed by Government, the 


people themselves are now abandoning the Hypongyi Kyaung in favour of - . 


the lay school. 

Curiously enough, though educational work among the Burmese has 
been carried on largely as an evangelising agency, it has not been carried to 
the villages where most of the adult converts are won. The success of the 
purely evangelistic work in the villages is now, among the Burmese, 
beginning to necessitate consideration of the problem of providing for 
the education of whole communities of Christian children. This has 
long been the case with the work carried on among the Karens. 

Facing this problem, we find the existing system defective and ineffi- 
cient and, so far as we can judge, for the following reasons : 

1. There seems to be a lack of any definite idea of what rural 
education is and of any plan for carrying it on. 

2. Education in the existing schools is not based on the life experiences 
and needs of the people. 

3. The facilities of middle school education under rural conditions 
are utterly inadequate as-are also facilities for training teachers in the 
environment in which they will have to live and work. Village life 
in Burma at the present time is sadly lacking in many of the amenities 
and those who leave the village for education or training are seldom 
willng to return and live there. This is less true of the Karens and 
the Chins than of the Burmans. 

4, Education as carried on is ineffective for the development of 
character and spiritual life. These objectives are too much relegated to the 
periods given to specific religious instruction instead of permeating all 
phases of activity in the school. 

5, For the most part there has been a failure to set aside trained 
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missionary educationalists who should not merely inspect but should 
devote their time entirely to supervising vernacular education in the 
villages and seeking a solution of its obvious problems. 

In seeking a remedy for these defects we come to a realization of the 
fact that this is the first time that the several Christian agencies have 
unitedly undertaken a study of the present prevailing conditions, and, 
much yet remains to be done to make that study complete and its results 
available to those concerned. We recommend therefore : 

1. That the Burma Christian Council appoint—not a sub-committee 
of the general committee on education as heretofore—but a Committee 
on Rural Education and request it to make careful inquiries into 
the circumstances of village schools with particular reference to the 
causes of non-attendance, irregular attendance, retardation, extent to 
which the teachers use the methods taught in the normal schools and the 
contrast, if any, in schools where up-to-date methods are used and those 
where they are not. 

2. That surveys be undertaken of typical villages in different areas so 
as to give an accurate idea of the life and needs of the village commu- 
nities and also the circumstances under which teachers must live and work 
in them. Owing to the marked difference in conditions, separate studies 
should be made for work among the Burmese and Karens and the 
results should be published and circulated among the constituent bodies 
on. the Council and also through the vernacular church papers. 

3. We suggest that it will be necessary for each Mission to select 
from its missionaries those with a special aptitude for this work and 
a realisation of its need and importance and give them their time for 
careful supervision and not for mere inspection. To begin with, the 
supervision will doubtless have to be done by missionaries but any consi- 
derable extension of the work will necessitate the development of a corps 
of indigenous workers thoroughly prepared and set free for the work 
of supervision. Pending the development of such a corps, supervision 
should be intensive rather than extensive. A course for supervisors in 
the existing normal schools to which capable teachers could be brought in 
would help meet tho need. 

We recommend the following as steps in the process of improving 
sick system : ! 

Several village primary schools should be selected or new ones 
o tek in typically rural surroundings and in these schools experiments 
should be conducted in the introduction of the Project Method under very 
anche supervision and every possible effort be made to relate the instruc- 
tion given to the life: of the people and to inculcate an interest in 
community service and some understanding of its principles. Methods 
found successful in this experimental way can be gradually brought 
into operation in other schools. 

2. In connection with two or three of these schools in this environment, 
elementary training classes of the A type should be opened where teachers 
might be prepared to work on the lines suggested in the last paragraph. 

3. At the present time practically all middle schools are in the 
towns or cities. We consider it desirable that each Mission should main- 
tain at least one middle school in a purely rural environment and conduct- 
ed on the lines mentioned above. In connection with one or more 
of these also, a training class or classes should be opened with a curri- 
culum that would fit the students for carrying on work on these principles. 

4. Teachers’ institutes for vernacular village teachers should be held 
from time to time in appropriate areas where the teachers would have an 
oP ortunity to compare methods and, their results and receive fresh ideas 

and inspiration, 
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Every Christian agency desires that there shall be built up a strong 
church in the rural communities. There can be no doubt that this 
will be accomplished by having the Christian children of those commu- 
nities taught in the village primary school rather than by attracting them 
to the central boarding school. It will be advisable to send on selected 
pupils for further training in the advanced schools in the centres but 
it should be done after a careful test in their natural environment. 


Appendix Ill. > 
Resolutions of Conferences attended by Dr. Zwemer. 


I. Landour-Mussoorie. 


Titis Conference desires first of all to express its profound gratitude to 

Almighty God for the coming of Dr. and Mrs. Zwemer to Landour, which 
_has made possible this Conference on Missionary Work among Moslems. 

We recognise it to be a lamentable fact, that, in the past there has been 
woeful neglect among practically all missions and churches in India in 
efforts on behalf of Moslems; but we see new light ahead of us. In view 
of the fact of the present political and religious conditions of Islam, it is 
our firm conviction that the Moslems of India are accessible and we should 
consider this an urgent call to give them the gospel. 

Our attitude towards them at this time should be characterised by a spirit 
of love and sympathy, such as our Lord used when dealing with mquirers. 
RESOLVED :— : 

1. That we hear the call of China and Afghanistan, and the local calls 
of our neighbour Moslems, and pray the Lord of the Harvest to supply 
these needs. 

2. That we urge missionaries to undertake some suitable form of speci- 
al preparation to meet this urgent need. 

3. That we specially encourage young missionaries of suitable qualifica- 
tions to prepare themselves for work among Moslems; and that we use 
well-equipped Moslem converts for this work, and provide for their fullest 
equipment. 

4, That we utilize in every possible way the press, and all forms of 
attractive literature; which is a powerful force in winning Moslems to, 
Christ. 

5. That above all else, we recognise fully and depend wholly upon the 
power of the Holy Spirit in this service of love, and earnestly seek His’ 
help and His guidance in all our offorts to bring the Moslems of India to 
know and love our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


RESOLVED :— Il. Naini Tal. 


1. That this Conference having listened to a most valuable series of 
lectures on Mohammedanism and devotional addresses by Dr. Zwemer 
expresses its sense of the privilege it has enjoyed and renders to him its 
heartfelt thanks. 

2. In the opinion of this Conference it is a matter of deep regret that 
in the United Provinces very little is being done to win to Christ the | 
large Mohammedan population. 

In view of the fact that effective approach is not possible without spe-_ 
cial study, it is recommended that Home Boards be urged to set aside men 
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and women specially for this work, and that, where this is not possible, 
some of those engaged in educational work should give special attention 
to Mohammedan subjects, so that educated Mohammedans may be more 
effectively reached through Mission schools and colleges, and missionaries 
may be prepared for work among Mohammedans in a wider field. 

3. With a view to the better equipment of those who are not able to 
give all their time to such work, it is advisable that lectures or Institutes on 
Mohammedan subjects be arranged for at conferences such as this, and in 
connection with Language Schools. 

4, Provision should be mace for full courses of instruction in such sub- 
jects in all Theological Seminaries and Training classes for Mission workers, 
so as to enable Indian evangelists to approach Mohammedans wisely and 
sympathetically. 

5. The C.L.S. and other Publishing Houses be asked to stock publica- 
tions of the Nile Mission Press and the Beirut Press. 

6. The above resolutions be forwarded to the Rev. W. Paton, Secretary 
of National Christian Council with the request that he give them the widest 
publicity possible and bring them before all bodies which might with ad- 
vantage consider them. 


RESOLVED :-— Ill. Calcutta. 


That the Calcutta Missionary Conference expresses its deep gratitude to 
Dr. Zwemer for his visit to this city and for his efforts to arouse greater 
interest in work among Moslems, a cause to which he has himself rendered 
such excellent service. 

This Conference regrets that not more work is being done for the win- 
ning of the Moslems in this city for Christ. 

In view of the fact that effective approach is not possible without special 
study of Islam and the Arabic language, it is recommended that Home 
Boards be urged to set aside men and women especially for this work, and 
that where this is not possible some of those engaged in educational work 
should give special attention to Mohammedan subjects, so that educated 
Moslems may be more adequately reached through Mission Schools and 
Colleges. 

With a view to the better equipment of those who are not able to give 
all their time to such work it is advisable that Lectures or Institutes on 
Mohammedan subjects be arranged for in Calcutta, or at Hill Conferences 
and in connection with Language Schools. 

Further provision should be made for courses of instruction in Islamic 

‘subjects in all theological seminaries and training classes for Indian Christ- 
ian workers. 

The Moslem work committee of the Bengal and Assam Christian Council 

be asked to take all possible steps to further the policy outlined in the 
above resolutions, and especially to give attention both to the provision of 
more Christian literature for Moslems and also to the study of the literature 
produced by Moslem publishing agencies in Calcutta and Bengal. 


RESOLVED jolt IV. Bogra, N. Bengal. 


That the delegates assembled in this Conference express sincere 
appreciation of the valuable and intensely practical series of discourses 
given by Dr. 8. M. and Mrs. Zwemer. 

1. Notwithstanding the limited number of workers in N.K. Bengal. 
it is fully recognised that work among Moslems has been conducted 
assiduously, and therefore definite results have been obtained. The 
future is full of promise. These results have been largely due to a 
knowledge of the Moslem mind, and a sympathetic approach to him, 
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coupled with a liberal and discriminate use of specially prepared 
literature. 

2. Recognising that this work demands a special training, and that 
without this, we cannot hope for the best results, the Conference asks that 
Mission Home Boards and Field Committees definitely accept the policy of 
setting apart workers, Indian and European, and training them for this 
service. 

The revival of Arabic studies and the marked increase in the output 
of the Moslem Press, make it advisable that workers among Moslems 
especially Indian workers should acquire at least an elementary knowledge 
of Arabic. 

3. The Conference urges that pastors endeavour to cultivate in their 
congregations a keen sense of brotherhood and unity in the church 
regardless of the previous racial, social or religious distinctions of converts ; 
and also impress on them the necessity of offering enquirers a hospitable 
reception. 

4, The Conference urges the need of strong reinforcements in view 
of the following facts :-— 


(a) Bengal is one of the three most densely populated Moslem areas in 
the world. 

(6) The total number of Moslems in Bengal equals the combined 
populations of Arabia, Persia and Egypt. 

(c) The Moslems of Bengal are more accessible and responsive than 
those of the afore-mentioned countries. 

(d) The encouraging results of the past demand far greater efforts 
and larger forces on this field. 

(e) The rapidly changing conditions of the Mohammedan world and 
the steadily increasing demand for the education of both 
sexes, constitute both an opportunity and a challenge to the 
Christian Church. 


5. As education is spreading rapidly, not only in towns but in villages 
and zenanas, there is urgent need for simple books in the Mussulmani- 
Bengali dialect. The ready reception. accorded to those already published 
proves conclusively that there is a demand for this class of literature. 

In conclusion we submit these findings to the appropriate committees of 
the Christian Council of Bengal and Assam. 


RESOLVED :— Vv. Bombay. 


That this joint meeting of members of the Bombay Missionary Con- 
ference and of the Bombay Indian Christian Association held on July 8, 
1924, expresses deep gratitude to Dr. Zwemer jor his stirring addresses 
on the Moslem problem. After hearing the ‘ Finding on India,’ passed by 
the Jerusalem Conference, discussion has shown that in the Bombay 
Presidency hardly any work is being done that is specially directed 
towards the Moslem population, a population which including Sindh, 
numbers, 3,820,153 out of a total of 19,378,219. The discussion also 
brought to light the very considerable literature and newspaper pro- 
paganda of the Moslems in India. It was also indicated that there is in 
process at present a moving of the deeps of the Islamic world, and a 
feeling after something more spiritually satisfying. 

Nearly all the members of the Bombay Missionary Conference and of the 
Bombay Indian Christian Association are working through the medium of 
the Marathi, the Gujerati, or the English language. This accounts® for 
their coming into touch with few Moslems, for the Moslems do not use the 
first two languages, and being very backward educationally they do not in 
any considerable numbers come to the educational institutions where 
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English is the medium of instruction, though Wilson College usually has 
two or three Moslem students each year. The work therefore in which 
the members of the Bombay Missionary Conference and of the Bombay 
Indian Christian Association are engaged leads to the absorption of their 
energies along lines where the Moslem problem does not come much 
into view. It therefore came as a shock to realise that the evidence 
seems to show clearly that Moslem India, with its 69,000,000 souls, is very 
largely an unoccupied field, and that special efforts which used to be made 
to win the Moslems have in many cases now ceased. 

This joint meeting of members of the Bombay Missionary Conference 
and of the Bombay Indian Christian Association is of opinion :— 


(1) That the ‘ Finding on India’ of the Jerusalem Conference is fully 
justified, so far as the Bombay Province is concerned ; 

(2) that the members of the Bombay Missionary Conference and of 
the Bombay Indian Christian Association are deeply impressed 

; with the importance ot the Moslem problem; and 

(3) that steps should be taken to see whether provision could not be 
made for the appointment of a Missionary in Bombay city who 
would devote his whole time to work among Moslems. 


RESOLVED :— VI. Poona. 


“That the Poona Missionary Conference heard with great interest 
Dr. Zwemer’s statements of the Moslem situation to-day. They realise the 
seriousness of the situation and, especially in view of the first-hand 
intormation given them by Dr. Zwemer about Poona as an aggressive 
centre for the spread of Moslem teaching with a view to proselytising 
Indian Christians as well as Hindus, would heartily welcome additional 
qualified men and women for work amongst Mohammedans.”’ 


RESOLVED :-— VII. Hyderabad. 


J. That in making a study of the work carried on by the various 
missions in Hyderabad State, it is very evident that the existing 
opportunities for work among Mohammedans are much neglected. 

The chief causes contributing to this neglect are :— 

(1) The ease with which vast numbers of other communities are 
persuaded to accept Christianity. 

(2) The missionaries’ lack of knowledge of Mohammedanism, and their 
inability to speak Urdu, due to the fact that the majority of 
the missionaries are working in Telugu and other non-Moham- 
medan languages. 


II. According to the testimony of those now working among them, 
the Mohammedans are more accessible and responsive to-day than ever 
before. 

Ill. The facts reveal that there is a great deal of aggressive mission 
work done by Mohammedans in the form of distribution of Moslem litera- 
ture and, therefore, we recognise the need and suggest the appointment of 
a Committee, nominated from the Missionary Conference, to study and 
report on these publications, and also suggest copies of Christian literature 
especially suitable for distribution among Mohammedans, 

Tv. As there are 32,000 English literates in Hyderabad State, the 
majority of whom are Moslems, we emphasise the scope for missionary 
work in English among Mohammedans, and strongly recommend that all 
the present missionaries avail themselves of this opportunity in every way 
possible. 

V. This Conference is of unanimous opinion that there is an urgent 
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need for special trained men and women for Moslem work. Their train- 
ing should include a thorough knowledge of Mohammedanism and Urdu 
and a wor king knowledge of Arabic. 

VI. Inview of the great need for the training for work with Mohammed- 
ans we recommend :— 

(1) That we issue an urgent invitation to Dr, Zwemer to make another 
visit to India and plan to spend a month, if possible, in Hydera- 
bad in organising and training missionaries and leaders for Mos- 
lem work. 

(2) That a Committee be appointed by Missionary Conference to make 
plans for a training school in work with Moslems to be held in 
December or January providing we can secure through the Na- 
tional Council the services of some expert missionary to Mo- 
hammedans from Northern India. 

(3) That each mission be urged to investigate the possibility of sending 
a suitable Indian Evangelist to Cairo for advanced studies of 
Mohammedanism with the idea that they shall return and give 
their time exclusively to work among Mohammedans. 

(4) That a copy of these Findings with an urgent appeal be sent to 
the Home Boards of the various missions, emphasising the 
great need of specially trained missionaries for work among 
Mohammedans and urging them to take steps to meet this 
need at the earliest possible date. 


VIl. Realising the need of a Christian bookshop, it is suggested that 
the Missionary Conference take steps to provide for same. 


RESOLVED :— VIX. Madras. 


That in connection with the recent visit of the Rev. Samuel M. Zwe- 
mer, D.D., to this city, a meeting of this Conference was held in July for 
the purpose of hearing this eminent authority discuss the problems and 
the claims of Islam from a missionary point of view. 

The Conference is deeply grateful to Dr. Zwemer for his visit and for the 
light thrown on a subject hitherto all but neglected by missions generally. 
Dr. Zwemer had on display quantities of literature which he had procured 
in the Mohammedan bookshops of the city and had no difficulty in show- 
ing that a vigorous anti-Christian propaganda is being followed; that the 
Islamic Press is especially active in Tamil, Telugu, and English; and that 
some Mission Presses are being used for pr inting this kind of literature. 

The Conference considering ‘that, according to the Census of 1921, there 
is in this Presidency a Mussalman population of 2,865,285 ; and that there 
is need on the part of missionaries and other Christians for a better know- 
ledge concerning this large community, its religious teachings, activities 
and needs, resolved ‘That a Committee be formed to make representa- 
tions.” 

The Committee met and after discussion decided to make the following 
recommendations to the Council :—. 


1. That a Committee representative of the whole Presidency be ap- 
pointed to enquire into the entire Mohammedan question and to report 
specifically, among other things, on the following points :— 

(a) The distribution of Mohammedans according to districts. 

(b) Their accessibility or otherwise to the Christian worker and mess- 
age. 

(c) W hat Christian Missions or others are now doing to reach them 
with the gospel. 

(d) The extent of the Islamic anti-Christian propaganda and its 
strength. 
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(e) The activity of the Islamic Press. 

(f) The desirability and feasibility of preparing Mussalman-Tamil and 
Mussalman-Telugu dictionaries, so as to open up to missionaries 
and others these now nearly sealed dialects, just as Mr. Gold- 
sack has opened up Mussalman-Bengali by his dictionary in 
that tongue. 


2. That the Representative Christian Council approach the Home 
Boards asking that provision be made for appointing a man each for (a) the 
Tamil area, and (6) the Telugu area; and that a woman also be appointed 
for Madras city especially to work among Tamil-Urdu speaking women and 
children. These persons if appointed would be explorers in what is prac- 
tically a new field. After gaining information and experience they could 
give wise guidance for future expansion of the work. 

3. That the Representative Christian Council call the attention of all 
theological schools and colleges to the importance of providing instruction 
in Islamic subjects, so as to ensure a better preparation on the part of 
students going out as Christian workers to meet the problems which Islam 
presents. 

4, That the Representative Council urge that missionaries and other 
Christian workers pay more attention to the needs of the Mohammedan 
population and the possibility of circulating Bibles and Christian literature 
among intelligent Muslims; and that the Bible Society and the Christian 
Literature Society be asked to stock or to procure such supplies as are 
needed. 


RESOLVED :— Ix. Vellore. 

That this Conference desires to place on record its high sense of obliga- 
tion to the Revd. Dr. Zwemer of Cairo, for the inspiring and valuable ser- 
vices rendered by him to Christians in general and Christian Missions in 
particular of this part of the Presidency by his very learned and in- 
structive lectures on ‘‘ Mohammedanism”’ and ‘*‘ Work among Moslems.” 
Tn deep appreciation of their valuable services the Conference desires to 
convey its grateful thanks to Dr. and Mrs. Zwemer. It is hoped that 
the impulse which Dr. and Mrs. Zwemer have now given to the work 
among Mohammedans may be followed up by future visits. 

Tn considering the work carried on by the Mission of this area it is the 
conviction of this Committee that work for Mohammedans has not been 
sufficiently emphasised. 

Among the reasons that account for this the following may be men- 
tioned. :— 

(1) Successful work among Mohammedans necessitates a working 
knowledge of Urdu and some knowledge of Arabic together 
with a full knowledge of Mohammedanism and Mohammedan 
literature,—qualifications possessed by very few missionaries. 

(2) The larger results that have come from work among Hindus and 
the pressure of the task of caring for the large Christian com- 
munity that has grown up out of these efforts. 

(3) The difficulty of work for Mohammedans and the feeling that 
Mohammedans will not respond to Christian efforts. 

(4) The tact that Mohammedans are widely scattered and are thus 
more difficult to reach, 


But after carefully studying the Mohammedan jproblem under the 
inspiring leadership of Dr. Zwemer this Committee feels that in view of 
the large number of Mohammedans in our area who have been greatly 
neglected, and in view of the fact that they are accessible to those who 
will approach them with loving sympathy and a knowledge of their langu- 
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age and literature, the missions in this area should greatly inerease their 
efforts to reach the Mohammedan community. 

Realizing the need for special preparation for work among Mohammed- 
ans, we would request that the Missions in the Madras Presidency and 
the Madras Representative Christian Council to urge that missionaries 
both Indian and Foreign, be set aside especially for Mohammedan work 
and be given an adequate training in Urdu, Arabic and Islamics. The 
Mohammedan mind is so totally different from that of the Hindu and a 
thorough knowledge of it involves so great a range of studies that this con- 
sideration alone would call for special preparation. Add to this the fact that 
the proper language of the Mohammedans in the Madras Presidency is Urdu 
and that even where Tamil and Telugu are used by them there are so many 
Mohammedan technical terms used as to make it difficult to understand 
them, and it will be seen that the setting apart of special men for this 
work is imperative, if the work is to be taken up intelligently and vigor- 
ously. 

In order to the preparation of workers, both Indian and Foreign, now in 
the field to give part ot their time to Mohammedan Mission Work, we 
strongly recommend to the Madras Representative Christian Council the 
possibility of arranging special conferences, lasting a week or so, under the 
leadership of experts in work for Mohammedans. 

We would also suggest the possibility of sending men for practical 
training to North India.where work is now being carried on for Moham- 
medans. 

With reference to Moslem literature, in view of,the fact that Mohammed- 
ans are doing considerable aggressive work in the publication of Moslem 
books and pamphlets using Tamil and Telugu characters ; 

Resolved that the Madras Representative Christian Council and Andhra 
Christian Council be each requested to appoint a Committee :— 


(a) to make a collection and study of these publications and report 
whether or not they can be utilized in work for Moslems, and 

(6) to report what Christian literature in English, Tamil, Telugu’ and 
Arabic is available, and 

(c) to suggest Urdu or other books or pamphlets for translation and 
publication in English, Tamil and Telugu, and 

(d) to make a study of Tamil and Telugu Moslem books in order to 
determine the extent of the difference between ordinary Tamil 
(or Telugu) and that used by Tamil (or Telugu) speaking Mus- 
lims, and to draw up a small dictionary ot special Muslim words 
to facilitate the study of this literature, and 

(e) to suggest to the missions the advisability of each having a special 
library of books prepared to help those who are devoting them- 
selves to Mohammedan work. 


X. Bangalore. 


PURPOSE: (1) To investigate and report on the numerical strength, etc., of 
the Moslem population of the Mysore State (including the C. and M. 
Station of Bangalore) ; (2) to ascertain to what extent and in what 
direction missionary work is being carried on among this class. 

SvTaTistics : General—Total population of the whole Mysore State accord- 
ing to the Census Returns of 1921 is :— 


Persons: 5,978,892. Males: 3,047,117. Females : 2,931,775. | 
Muslim population for the same area :— 
Persons: 340,461. Males: 181,878. Females : 158,583. 


Educational—N umber of Muslim literates :-— 
Persons: 46,379. Males : 37,968. Females: 8,411. 
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Mission WoRK: 
Ix Mysore Church of England Zena- 1. Zenana work. 
Crry. na Missionary Society 2. Hospital Evangelistic 
(3 European lady workers). Work—by kind permis- 
sion of the staff of the 
Wesleyan Mission Hos- 
pital. 

3. One Girls’ School (at 
present closed on ac- 

count of opposition). 


In Banaa- C,E.Z.M.S. oe .. 1. Zenana work. 
LORE, 2. Hospital evangelistic 
work. 
3. Two Girls’ Schools (110 
pupils). 


4. One Orphanage Board- 
ing School—especially 
for children of Moslem 
parentage. Also _ re- 
ceives Muslim boarders 
from time to time. 


Heart of India Mission .. Zenana work. 
(3 workers). 
Wesleyan Mission .. Educational work (The Wes- 


leyan Mission Boys’ High 
School has 60-70 Muslim 


pupils). 

Church of England Ze- .. Reading Room for Muslims. 
nana Mission, Hin- (Two Urdu-speaking Mos- 
dustani Mission. lem Christians—converts 

—in charge). 

Unconnected—under .. Reading Room for Urdu- 

Military control. speaking men in the 


Nilsandr Lines. (One 
Urdu-speaking Christian 
—a Moslem convert—in 
charge). Christian litera- 
ture available. 


The Committee are unanimous in the opinion that in spite of the 
good work being done among Moslems in Mysore and Bangalore by the 
various Mission agencies described in the above Table, there still exists a 
very widespread need for more aggressive Christian propaganda. There 
are whole villages of no mean size, both in the Mysore State and in 
the contiguous Madras Presidency composed entirely of Mohammedans 
where no mission work is carried on among them. 

In view of the great need—which is after all but briefly hinted at in the 
facts above stated—the Committee would urge the following :— 
RESOLVED’ :— 

1. That the Madras Representative Council be approached with the 
request to secure the services of a missionary or missionaries possessing 
the necessary qualifications and experience in work amongst Moslems 
(gained either in India or elsewhere) who would be able to launch and 
organize more definite work among Mohammedans both in the Madras 
Presidency and in the Mysore State. 

2. That the Madras Representative Council draw up a scheme appealing 
to the various Missionary bodies at work in the Madras Presidency and 
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the Mysore State to set apart a certain number of both men and women to 
be specially trained for work among Moslems. 

3. That the Bangalore Missionary Conference be requested to approach 
the different Missionary Societies in the Mysore State with a view to 
co-operation in the support of an Evangelist or Colporteur who should give 
his whole time to work among Moslems only. 

In regard to the question and need of Literature the Committee is of 
the opinion that there is abundant room for the development of this line 
of work, and a sub-committee has been requested to take up this matter 
in fuller detail. 


XI. COLOMBO, 


This Conference of Christian workers called together by the Christian 
Council in Ceylon and meeting at the Y.M.C.A., Colombo, on the 6th and 
7th of August, 1924, for consultation with Dr. Zwemer records its 
regret that no organised missions exist for the Mohammedans in Ceylon. 
The approach to them has been (1) through women workers who labour 
specially but not solely among them as evangelists, (2) through medical 
missions for women in outstations, (3) through open air meetings attended 
freely by Mohammedans, (4) through colporteurs, and (5) through schools, 
elementary and secondary. 

It recommends the Christian Council in Ceylon to direct its Propaganda 
Committee to consider the possibility of procuring qualified workers who 
shall devote all their time to Moslems, whether through one Society or 
by co-operative methods, such persons to be specially trained. If even 
one were procured on a co-operative basis, he might be a helper to all 
others concerned in such work. 


Appendix IV. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE LITERATURE CONFERENCE. 
Waitair, Nov. 4-5, 1924. 


The Conference was composed of members of the Committee of the 
Indian Literature Fund, together with some others, members of the 
National Christian Council. 

The following were present:—Rev. Dr. J. J. Banninga, Rev. G. S. 
Wilkins, Rev. M. T. Titus, Rev. J. Passmore, Rev. D. 8S. Sawarkar, 
rev. Dr. Macdougall, Mr. N. K. Mukerji, Rev. Dr. Griswold,;Rev. B. M. 
Jones, Rev. P. L. Singh, Mr. M. C. Parekh, Mr. L. A: Hogg, Mr. J. N.C. 
Ganguly, Rev. Canon Western, Miss E. A. Gordon, Rev. W. Paton, and 
Mr. P. O. Philip. 

Apologies were received from :—Rev. H. Perfect, Rev. F. L. Marler, 
Rev. E. 8. Edwards, Mr. C. S. Paterson, Mr. Siraj-ud-Din, Rey. A. C. 
Clayton, Rev. Dr. Scott, Rev. W. C. B. Purser, and Rev. G. Carstairs. 


I. Programme of Advance. 
Consideration was given to the revision of the ‘Programme of Advance,’ 
adopted in 1919-20. 


(a) Organising Secretary.—It was pointed out that the Indian Literature 
Fund did not require a fu!l time Secretary, as the work was being done 
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by the National Christian Council Secretaries, and it was agreed that the 
administrative work should be done by the National Christian Council 
staff, and that as little as possible of the money specially contributed 
for literature should be spent on organisation. 

(b) English Editor.—Dr. A. J. Appaswamy’s appointment was cordially 
welcomed. It was suggested that he should visit North India, in order to 
acquaint himself with the needs and opportunities there. 

(c) Literature Workers.—It was agreed that the Committee regards it as 
entirely legitimate, that under the heading of grants for Literature workers 
there should be included grants (like that given for Literature workers for 
Moslems for 1925) for those language areas in which, instead of appointing 
a full or half-time literature worker or assistant (as suggested in the 
Programme of Advance), it is desired to spend money on subsidising 
various editors and translators. 

(1) Marathi.—The Rev. D. S. Sawarkar is devoting his time to Marathi 
literature in an honorary capacity. If such provision should for any 
reason cease to be made, it would be essential that a successor, whether 
paid or unpaid, should be found. 

(2) Telugu.—A missionary released by the London Missionary Society 
is domg Telugu Literature work. He is financed by the missions in 
the Telugu area, and the I.L.F. 

(3) Guzerati.—Dr. H. R. Scott, who is in charge of the Irish Presbyterian 
Mission Press, is at present giving a part of his time. There is a possibility 
that the Irish Presbyterian | Mission may release him for literary work. If 
this should prove impossible, financial provision should be made at least 
for a half-time worker. 

(4) Moslem Literature.—If a full-time worker could be provided, it 
was agreed that Rs. 10,000 would cover his expenses, together with expen- 
ses for Literature production, Office, etc. If the American Christian 
Literature Society for Moslems could provide half, the 1.L.f. might 
provide the other half. 

In the meanwhile it was agreed that Rs. 1,000 should continue to be 
allotted for a Moslem Literature worker or for contract work. 

(5) Hindi.—It was agreed to insert in the programme a grant of Rs. 100 
per month to enable Dr. Yohan Masih to give part of his time to Hindi 
Literature work. 

(6) Bengali.—It was agreed that a grant should be contained in the 
programme, and that efforts should be made to secure men to do Bengali 
Literature work. 

(7) Malayalam.—It was agreed that an immediate grant of Rs. 2,000 
should be made with a view to securing a full-time worker in Malayalam, 
and that every effort should be made to secure such a worker. Until 
_ such a man be found, the money should be spent in getting books written. 

It was agreed that the Committee would be grateful if Mr. Passmore 
would co-operate with them in investigating the situation in the Malayalam 
area, 

(8) Sindhi.—It was recommended that the Sindhi area be considered by 

‘the I.L.F. as requiring a sum of not less than Rs. 500 a year for Literature 
workers. 

(d) Literary Assistants.—At present these are supplied by the I.L.F. 
for the Marathi, Kanarese and Burmese areas. It was decided that Oriya 
should be added to the list of those areas where such provision is 
immediately needed. 

It was explained that in the Urdu-Hindi area the work needed at 
present was being done by the existing agencies, and that while it could 
not be said that immediate need existed for the provision of full-time 
workers in addition to the workers connected with the publishing societies, 
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or that appointments were contemplated and would be made if funds 
were forthcoming, it would be well to divide needs into two separate 
classes, first those for which provision ought to be made without delay, 
and second, those of a more tentative nature which should be taken 
into account if a complete provision for the future were to be made, or 
if some of the workers, honorary or semi-honorary, now employed were 
to cease to be available. This was agreed to and two lists are appended 
to this report. 

(e) Publication grants.—Mr. Paton pointed out that in the Khasi, 
Lushai and Santhal areas great Christian communities existed, numbering 
many thousands, which possessed only a very meagre supply of Christian 
literature. It was decided to include these areas in the list of the regions 
for which publication grants should be asked. The detailed revision 
of the section of the Programme of Advance which refers to publication 
grants was remitted to the executive. 


II. Basis of Grants. 


The Conference recommended the following Basis of Grants :— 


1. The present method of making grants, based on the difference 
between estimated costs and sales, should be generally continued with 
certain modifications. 

2. In the case of publishing societies which need capital to enable 
them to put out certain publications, the payment of grants may occasion- 
ally be anticipated by the advance of a sum of money not exceeding 
Rs. 2,000 for the publication of books which shall be specified by the 
Society, provided that in no year the amount of money given in loan 
shall exceed one-third of the total amount available fof distribution after 
payment of literary workers. ; 

3. This amount so advanced shall be accounted for by the Society 
concerned to the Executive of the I.L.F. and dealt with as follows :— 


(a) On the approval of the Executive Committee of the I.L.F. of a 
erant and loan for the publication of a book, the total amount 
shall be paid to the publishing society and debited to its 
account. On the publication of the book the amount of the 
grant, if any, shall be deducted in the accounts of the Fund and 
the loan be dealt with as specified below. 

(6) The balance of the loan shall be repaid in annual instalments to 
the Executive of the I.L.F. as the books specified in connection 
with the loan are sold, until the whole is returned. The amount 
annually so returned should be at least proportionate to the 
loan made for each book and'the sales effected. 

(c) The whole of the loan must be repaid within five years unless the 
Executive Committee after consideration of the sales and stock 
of the book at the end of that time, extend the period of 
repayment further or take other order. 


III. The Constitution of the Indian Literature Fund. 


The following constitution is recommended : 

I. Name: The Fund shall be called the Indian Literature Fund. 

Il. Management: It shall be managed by a General Committee and an 

Executive Committee. 
III. The General Committee : The General Committee shall consist of :— 
(a) One representative, to be appointed by the N.C.C., of each of such 

Boards as contribute to the Fund such minimum sum as the 
N.C.C. may from time to time determine. 
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Note :—The amount to be contributed annually to the Indian 
Literature Fund by a Society in order to qualify it for repre- 
sentation on the I.L.F. Committee was fixed as £20 or its 
equivalent in rupees or dollars. 

(6) One representative of the Literature Committee of each Provincial 
Council, to be appointed by such Literature Committee. 

(c) Two representatives of the Muslim Literature Committee, to be 
appointed by the N.C.C. 

(d) Not more than six additional members to be appointed by the 
N.C.C, 

(e) The Secretary of the I.L.F. 


A Chairman of the General Committee shall be appointed by the N.C.C. 
from among the members of the N.C.C. 

IV. Duties of the General Committee: The General Committee shall 
make recommendations to the N.C.C. with regard to the policy of the 
administration of the J.L.F. and shall issue instructions to the Executive 
Committee and review its proceedings in the light of such policy. 

The Genera! Committee shall as a rule meet on the occasion of each 
ordinary meeting of the N.C.C. 

V. The Haxecutive Committee: The Executive Committee shall consist 
of the Chairman, the Secretary, and five other members of the General 
Committee appointed by the N.C.C. It shall be the responsible administra- 
tive executive of the I.L.F. -The Secretary shall send a report of the 
proceedings of each meeting of the Executive Committee to every mem- 
ber of the General Committee. 

VI. Finance: (1) Allotments shall only be made from funds actually 
in hand. Thus all grants for 1926 will be allotted from money received in 
1925; and no allotments for 1926 may be promised beyond the amounts 
actually received for the I.L.F. in 1925. 

Note :—The reasons for this are :— 


(a) Uncertainty as to receipt of promised allotments. 

(6b) Fluctuations in exchange. 

(c) The varying amount of the allotments made by missions which 
have not realized the importance of literature as a Missionary 
instrument. 

(d) The inadequacy of the amounts at present promised. 

(e) The total absence of any reserve fund to enable the I.L.F. to pay 
grants which it has promised should the promised allotments 
from Home fail to materialize. 


(i) The Executive Committee of the I.L.F. cannot be held responsible 

for the promises of allotments obtained by private correspondence, or for 
_carrying out any wishes which a Home Board or Committee, or individual 
may have, as to the special use of a given grant, unless the intention of 
the donors or donor is communicated directly to the Secretary of the 
LL.F. 

(vit) Allotments by I.L.F. Executive Committee Final: All promises of 
allotments made by the Executive Committee of the 1.L.F. shall be final, 
not subject to revision by the N.C.C. or its Literature Committee. 

(tv) Administration Charges: The Survey Sub-Committee decided 
that :— 

While grants dealt with are small it will be necessary to make special 
allotments from them for administration expenses, but that it is to be a 
cardinal principle that administration charges are not to exceed 5 per cent, 

VII. The Secretary: One of the Secretaries of the N.C.C. shall be 
appointed by the N.C.C. to be Secretary of the General Committee and of 
the Executive Committee. 
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His duties shall be :— 


(t) To be the Executive Officer of the General Committee of the I.L.F. 
and of its Executive Committee. 

(7) To correspond with the Home Boards and Societies, keeping them 
informed and interested in ail developments in the missionary 
use of literature in India. 


Note :—All correspondence with the Home Boards and Societies, which 
relates to co-operative work in literature should henceforth be conducted 
through the Secretary of the I.L.F. 

IV. Independent Publications. : 

Mr. Parekh moved, that it be resolved that in the case of recognised 
writers appealing for help, whether in the shape of grant or loan or both 
combined for independent publication of their work, whether original or 
translations, the I.L.F. should give them that help. After discussion 
and the raising of various other matters connected with publication, it was 
agreed that Mr. Parekh’s resolution be referred to the Executive of the 
I.L.F. for a careful investigation of the whole matter of the possibility 
of giving grants from the I.L.F. for books which are published by 
agencies which are not included in the term Christian publishing societies 
and allied matters, such as :— 

(1) The various legal points involved in publishing with only the 
printer’s name on the cover of the title page. 

(2) The difficulties of distribution of literature so published privately. 

(3) The possibility of using the name of the author as publisher even 
though the books are in fact published by a Christian Society. 


V. Bible Dictionaries. 


Mr. Paton made a statement on what has been done in this connection, 
A Bible Dictionary has been published in Tamil. One in Telugu is in the 
press. In Marathi there is a dictionary published several years ago which 
needs revision. Other languages are badly in need of dictionaries like the 
one published in Tamil. But in the preparation of these, duplication of 
work can be avoided if a suitable English Bible Dictionary ean be chosen 
as a basis for Vernacular editions. It was agreed :— 


(1) That an English version be chosen as a basis ; 

(2) that the ‘ Universal Bible Dictionary’ would be a suitable basis, 
provided that it was submitted to a Committee to prepare the 
material as a basis for use in India; 

(3) that further detailed editing would be needed before its transla- 
tion into the vernacular of any area ; 

(4) that the Executive make arrangements for such necessary prepa- 
ration of the material of the ‘ Universal Bible Dictionary.’ 


It was agreed to try to secure special funds for this work, but that if 
they were not forthcoming each language area should be consulted as to 
whether it is desired that this matter should take precedence of the 
ordinary grants. 


Subject Index to the Bible and Biblical Introduction. 


It was agreed that the I.L.F. Executive arrange for the preparation 
of these in English as a basis for translation into the vernaculars in those 
areas where such do not exist. ‘ 

VI. Distribution. 


Messrs. Sawarkar, N. K. Mukerji, Passmore, and Titus gave examples of 
methods of distribution used with success in their own experience. Ib was 
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considered that the question of the distribution of literature merited the 
closest attention, and it was agreed that the National Christian Council 
should invite Provincial Councils and Publishing societies to pay special 
attention to distribution of literature and to arrange for groups to meet 
and discuss this important question. It was also suggested that a sympo- 
sium on the subject be published in the N.C.C. Review. 


The Revised « Programme of Advance. 


A. Urgent needs. 
Literature Workers— 
English Editor 
Telugu Bs 
Sinhalese Be a ae 
(A comprehensive scheme has been submit- 
ted since the meeting of the Conference, 
embracing the appointment of a literature 
secretary and an assistant. The figure given 
is inclusive of the cost of the whole scheme.) 
Moslem Literature ae Se ihe 
As stated above, it is believed that an 
equivalent sum might be given by the Ameri- 
can Committee for Christian Literature for 
Moslems. 
Malayalam .. ee 
Sindhi (for contract work 


Literary Assistants— 
Oriya 
Burmese 
Kanarese 
Marathi 
Hindi ay a 
Sinhalese (included above). 


Publications—_ 


Burmese 
Bengali 
Tamil 
Telugu 
Kanarese 
Malayalam 
Marathi 
Hindi 
Urdu 
Gujarati 
Sinhalese 
Oriya 
Sindhi 
Santali 
Khasi 
Lushai 
Panjabi 
English 


’ 


Rs. 
6,000 
1,800 
6,000 


5,000 


2,000 
500 


600 
1,800 
600 
600 
1,200 


2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
2,000 
3,000 
3,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,000 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 
5,000 


Rs. 


21,300 


4,800 
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B. Less immediate needs. 


TAterature Workers— Re. 
Marathi (should the future again require a salaried worker, 
the figure given in 1920 is repeated) 4,000 
Gujarati (should the need for a nee half- time worker be 
realised) .. 2,000 
Bengali (should the efforts to secure a suitable worker 
be successful) a 50 an .. 4,000 
10,000 


TAterary Assistants— 
Bengali (the figure given is the maximum now paid to 


any area for this type. of eR rs si Jeol S00 
Telugu wie ai pn oy lee 
Tamil ae a a8 ae .. 1,800 
Gujarati 30 n: an SE .. 1,800 
7,200 
Publications— 
Bengali 1,000 
Burmese ma fe bir a ove O00, 
Tamil Re afi wie Ae .. 1,000 
Telugu se ie & .. 1,000 
Marathi F = the if ee OOO) 
Hindi - av oe Hp “ey a OOO 
Urdu ei, oe its ate eee O00 
Gujarati a a Ave oe! -. 1,000 
Sinhalese as ie be Adis ne 1,000 
Malayalam .. ar as te oe 500 
Oriya ye He os ne a 500 
10,000 
Summary. “ 

Urgent needs— 
Literature Workers .. ay vee Y220,300 
Assistants .. Bir a are .. 4,800 
Publications ih a on »», 30,500 
Toran .. 56,600 


Less urgent needs— 


Literature Workers .. Af ui .. 10,000 
Assistants .. ne, a ae: sa) 79200. 
Publications - as on .. 10,000 

Toran H2 E200 
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Appendix V. 


REPORT OF THE CEYLON CHRISTIAN COUNCIL 
FOR 1923. 


This Council met twice and the Executive Committee four times during 
the year. Most of the work of the Council has been done through select 
Committees and this report is therefore very largely a summary of their 
activities :— 

(1) Educational Committee.—The Educational Committee took an im- 
portant step during the year in sending a circular to all managers of Chris- 
tian Schools in Ceylon, emphasizing the desirability of closer co-operation 
and suggesting that where there is overlapping by two schools, one of them 
should be discontinued and in the other facilities should be given to each 
denomination to give religious instruction to its own’ members. If this 
decision is put into practice, it ought to have far-reaching results. 

The University College Christian Hostel had an average of 20 residents 
for the first year and for the present session (which began October Ist, 
1923) it has had 28. Professor Grant of the University College staff was 
the Hon. Warden for the large part of the first year. The Rev. W.S. 
Senior very kindly acted for the first term of the present year. We were 
very fortunate in securing the Rev. E. C. Dewick to be the Warden from 
the ist of January 1924, in addition to his duties as Travelling Secretary 
of the Student Christian Movement. The constituent bodies have sub- 


scribed towards the Warden’s Fund as follows :— Re Rat ‘ 
Church of England .. 25 .. 540. 
Wesleyan Methodist Church .. ye else 
South India United Church lat) pean 20% 
Baptist Church 2 RaealeaO! 
Presbyterian Church. . a sitet MOU: 
—— 1140-00 


(2) Literature Committee—This Committee reports that during the year 
the following books have been published :— 
Life of St. Paul. 
Life of Pastor Hsi. 
Introduction to New Testament. 
Life of Sadhu Sundar Singh. 


The work of this department received a severe set-back through the 
death of Mr. S. de Saram, who had taken a large part in writing and trans- 
lating various religious work. 

(3) “ Jnanodaya”’’ Newspaper in Singhalese.—The first issue of this paper 
was published on September 5th, 1923. 800 copies have been issued weekly. 
An appeal has been made for Rs. 3,500 with which to start the paper and 
Rs. 3,776 was received. Rev. J. Simon de Silva is the Editor, Mr. J. E. 
Nathanielsz, Manager and Mr. 'T. Gracie, the Hon. Treasurer. The paper 
has made an encouraging start and with good support should fulfil a very 
important part in the work of the Christian Church in Ceylon. 

(4) Temperance and Social Welfare.-—A Temperance Conference was 
held in June, about 70 people attending, at which a programme of advance 
was drawn up and a public pronouncement on the subject of temperance 
drafted. This draft was subsequently accepted by the Council and for- 
warded to all the constituent bodies. With a few minor alterations it was 
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approved by all and was finally adopted by the Council at its meeting in 
November. 

Special meetings were held in schools and other places in Colombo during 
the World’s Temperance Week, the second week of November. 

A Special Temperance Conference, similar to the one in Colombo, was 
also held in Galle. The question of the increase in gambling has received 
the attention of this Committee, and a draft for a public pronouncement 
on. this subject was submitted to the Council in November. This is to come 
before the Council again at this meeting. 

(5) Reunion Committee.—The Committee has met twice and has before 
it plans for a study circle to make a careful study of the subject of reunion 
and for collecting information in regard to the progress made towards 
reunion outside Ceylon. The Committee is not able to report much 
advance in Ceylon during 1923. 

(6) Propaganda Commitize.—This Committee has not met during the 
year. 

(7) Maradana Industrial School.—A Special Committee was appointed in 
July to consider what steps, if any, might be taken to ensure the continua- 
tion of this school, which had done such good work under the direction of 
the Rev. J. H. Nathanielsz. The Special Committee reported in Novem- 
ber and strongly recommend that the school should be continued under 
the direction of a responsible public committee, that anew site with larger 
accommodation should be found for it at an early date and that the Coun- 
cil should give its aid to the school in every way, without incurring finan- 
cial responsibility. 

The Management of the school is now being re-organized along the lines 
suggested in these recommendations. 

'(8) Japanese Relief.—A special meeting of the Executive Committee was 
held in September to consider the question of sending relief to the sufferers 
in Japan. As a result of the meeting a general appeal was made to all 
Christians and others in Ceylon to subscribe to a Christian Council Fund 
for this purpose, the appeal met with considerable success and a sum of 
Rs. 10,000 was sent to Japan through the Y.M.C.A. and there used by all 
the Christian bodies who were co-operating in relief work. 

(9) Our representatives on the National Christian Council of India for 
the past year, were Miss Hornby, the Rev. F. L. Bevan and Mr. 8. de Saram. 


Murray G. Brooxs, 
Honorary Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE MADRAS REPRESENTATIVE 
CHRISTIAN COUNCIL, 1923-1924. 


Most of the Mission and Church bodies included in the schedule of 
representation adopted by the last Council have accepted membership 
on the Council. The membership fee was fixed at Rs. 40 a year for each 
representative to enable the Council to meet the travelling expenses of 
representatives and also the usual expenses involved in the working of the 
Council, This increase in membership fee has been urged by one Indian 
body, namely the Student Christian Association of India and Ceylon, as 
a reason for not seeking membership on the Council and a few Indian 
bodies have not seen their way to accept the full representation allotted to 
them for the same reason. 
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The American Baptist Telugu Mission has been allowed one representa- 
tive on the Council. 

Including the three honorary members representing the Missionary 
Educational Council and the Andhra Christian Council and the 14 co-opted 
members the Council has at present a total membership of 68, of whom 34 
are Indians. There are 10 women members on the Council, of whom 
three are Indians. 

The National Christian Council sought the help of this Council in 
gathering accurate information about the use or abuse of Opium in this 
Province. This information is needed for submitting a statement about 
the whole question of the Opium traffic before the International Committee 
on Opium which is meeting in Geneva next November under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. The Council appointed Prof. E. 
Barnes of the Madras Christian College to gather this information. The 
evidence gathered has been sent to the National Christian Council. 

At the time of the last meeting of the Council we heard of the loss and 
distress caused by the floods in South Canara and Malabar and the 
Council decided to appeal to the Churches for help. In response to 
this appeal a sum of Rs. 1,745-6-2 was raised from Churches and 
individuals and this sum was administered by the missionaries of South 
Canara for relief mostly of Christians who had suffered loss. This year 
the Council met under the shadow of the still greater calamity caused 
by the floods not only in Malabar and South Canara but in other parts of 
South India as well. An appeal was sent out and about Rs. 12,000 
have been collected and sent to the Madras Central Flood Relief 
Committee. 

The Council adopted the following resolutions with reference to tho 
question of the Training of Missionaries :— 

(1) In the opinion of this Council it is very desirable that all new 
missionaries before they come out to India should take a course 
in phonetics at the London School of Oriental Studies or ano- 
ther similar institution ; but they should not commence the study 
of the vernacular in the home lands. 

(2) This Council is convinced that an efficient Language School offers 
a new missionary much better opportunities for the first year in 
language study than can be secured when he or she has to study 
alone with a private munshi. 

(3) A Language School should be located in a place where it is possible 
for the students (a) to get Hindu Munshis, (5) to get personally 
acquainted with Indians of different classes and of different 
types. The language work at Kodaikanal has been of real value 
as a temporary help as long as nothing better could be provided. 
But it is in a locality Ruler the ideal of a Language School can 
never be realized. 

(4) That a Committee of seven Pe hes be appointed to investigate 
the possibility of establishing a Language School in a location 
where our ideals can be better realised than at Kodaikanal and 
to prepare a scheme for such a school including the expenditure 
involved, the course of study and pundits needed, and a state- 
ment of the other things the school should aim at accomplish- 
ing. Pending the report of this Committee those in charge of 
the Kodaikanal School are requested not to incur expenditure 
that would make a transfer of the school more difficult when 
a better school can be established elsewhere. This Committee 
while considering more particularly the needs of the Tamil area 
should also consider the question of the provision that should 
be made for other languages. 
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(5) The Council having heard a statement regarding a proposal for 
the establishment of a joint training college in South India in- 
tended for women missionaries together with picked Indian 
women workers records its sympathy with the proposal and 
appoints the following Committee to consult with the promoters 
of the scheme and report to the next metting of the Council .... 


With regard to the evangelistic work connected with the Council it was 
reported that the Summer School of Lyrical Evangelism had a very good 
session during the vacation of 1924. 

The Pasumalai Conference organized by Dr. Banninga discussed the prob- 
lems connected with evangelism in India. During the year Dr. Stanley 
Jones was only able to visit one or two centres in South India. 

A very important Committee has under consideration the question of 
conversion and proselytism. The Council received the report of this Com- 
mittee and remitted it to the Evangelistic Forward Movement Committee 
for further consideration. 

The Committee on Christian Literature reported that Dr. J. Appasawmy 
had projected a scheme for the publication of books under the title of 
“Christian Heritage Series”’; ‘‘ The Bhaktas of the world”’; “ Books for 
the Time.”’ 

The Missionary Educational Council of South India continued to do: 
good work in making representation to the Government regarding elemen- 
tary education. It has pointed out that missions would be unable to co- 
operate on any large scale unless Government were prepared to increase 
the seale of grants-in-aid, so that they cover at least one-half of the re- 
curring cost. The Educational Council has also had under consideration the 
grant-in-aid code. Missionary bodies have suggested that the Madras 
Educational Council should take up with Government the question of 
grants for equipment, the basis of the teaching grant and the reeommenda- 
ition of grants for endowment. 

The question of the amalgamation of high schools is still in the hands 
of Sub-Committees. The Council has also requested the Government to 
define their policy with regard to the relation between Middle Schools 
and complete elementary schools. A deputation of the Council waited on 
the Minister for Education which pressed upon his attention that if a con- 
science clause be introduced it should be on the'lines of the single school 
area, as adopted in the Madras Elementary Education Act of 1920. 

We are happy to report that the Rev. and Mrs. P. Sengle, who are 
German subjects, and the Rev. Adolph Streckeisen, a Swiss subject have 
come down to Malabar as the representatives of the Basel Mission, but work- 
ing under the direction of the London Missionary Society and in connection 
with the Malabar Church Council. The Council is grateful to Mr. J. H. 
Oldham for the efforts which he made in this direction. 

The Council decided to resume the practice of collecting and publishing 
statistics annually and with that end in view they have appointed a Com- 
mittee with Mr. L. L. Lorbeer of the Madura Mission as Statistician. 

In connection with public questions including Temperance, the Council 
was of opinion that a much more effective method of censoring cinema 
films should be provided and suggested that steps should be taken to 
secure local control of the matter, so that in a city like Madras, the Board 
of Censors shall see and pass upon every film proposed to be shown before 
it is placed on public exhibition in any part of the Presidency. 

The Council urged this Committee on public questions to continue to be 
vigilant as regards the question of lotteries and commercialised gambling in 
the Madras Presidency which has grown in volume during recent years. 

A proposal to gather together men and women who are interested in the 
social elevation of the city into a Social Union to deal with such social 
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evils | as betting, intemperance, prostitution, sweating in industries, bad 
housing conditions was also accepted by the Council. 

As a result of the Findings of three Conferences held in Madras, Bangalore 
and Vellore on the occasion of the visit of Dr. 8S. M. Zwemer, a Committee 
on work among Mahommedans was appointed to pursue at once enquiries 
tegarding this particular line of work. It was suggested that the Execu- 
tive should correspond with the National Christian Council with a view to 
securing through that Council special workers for the Madras area. Atten- 
tion was particularly drawn to the large Mahommaden population on the 
West Coast. 

H. C. BALASUNDARAM, 


Honorary Secretary 


REPORT OF THE ANDHRA CHRISTIAN COUNCIL, 
1923-1924. 


Conferences of missionaries representing the Missions working in the 
Telugu country were held in the years 1917, 1919 and 1921. 

At the second of these Conferences a resolution was adopted declaring it 
as the opinion of the missionaries present that there should be a separate 
Representative Council for the Telugu area. At the third Conference, 
permission having been obtained from the Madras and National Councils, 
definite steps were taken to form a separate Council for this area, and the 
first meeting of the Andhra Christian Council was held in Guntur, Decem- 
ber 19 to 21, 1923. Thirteen Missions, fourteen Churches and several 
institutions were represented. 

A Constitution and Bye-Laws were adopted and the following actions 
were taken. 

The Missionary Educational Council of South India was accepted by 
the Council as its Standing Committee on general educational matters. 

The question of Opium traffic in India was presented by the Rev. W. 
Paton and two members were appointed to gather information and send it 
to Mr. Paton. 

A Committee was appointed to consider the question of a Language 
School for Missionaries. 

The following resolutions were adopted in regard to the establishment 
of a First Grade College in the Telugu country :— 


(1) That in the interests of Christian education, both for Christians 
and non-Christians, the Council recognizes the great importance 
of having one well equipped Christian College for the whole of 
the Telugu area. 

(2) That the Council, after full consideration of the proposals for a 
United Christian College, realizing that owing to financial 
difficulties it is not possible for a scheme to be launched depend- 

ing upon equal contributions from a number of Missions, 
earnestly urge the, United Lutheran Church in America to 
undertake the establishment of a first class Christian College. 

(3) That we strongly and unanimously recommend that the College 
be established at Bezwada. 


The Rev. F. L. Marler, who had been appointed Telugu Literature 
Missionary by the last Telugu Missions Conference, gave a report of the 
work done during the previous year, and a Sub-Committee of the Literature 
Committee of Council was appointed to deal with financial matters con- 
nected with his work. 
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A report of the Institute held by Mr. McKee in Guntur in June 1923 
was presented, and resolutions were passed (a) commending the Grama- 
gurupadesini, a Telugu Teachers’ Journal, to the teachers and missionaries 
of the Telugu country, and (6) appointing a Standing Committee on Rural 
Education. 

Most of the Christians in the Telugu country so far have come from the 
“depressed classes,’’ but work is now opening up in many places among 
the Sudras. A paper on this subject was presented and a Committee was 
appointed to consider this work. 

The Rev. C. W. Posnett was asked to carry through the preparation a 
a map of the Telugu country showing the overlapping of Missions. 

A Special Committee was appointed to consider the religious dis- 
abilities of Christians. 

A resolution was passed and referred to the Missionary Educational 
Council stating the conviction of this Council that the Andhra University 
should be located in the vicinity of Bezwada. 


Victor McCauLpy, 
Honorary Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE BOMBAY CHRISTIAN COUNCIL, 1924. 


Out of the seventy members composing the Bombay Christian Council 
and representing twenty-two missionary organisations and nine Indian 
Church organisations, there were sixty-one present at the thirteenth 
annual meeting in Bombay on September 3 and 4, with several visitors, 
including Miss Gordon and Viren Cae of the N.O.C. staff’ The 
Rev. J. M. Blough presided and the Rev. J. Edwards was Secretary, 
with Principal McKenzie and Dr. Normand as eens secretaries. 

There were four Devotional Periods conducted by the Rev. Dr. A. A. 
Parker, Mr. Manilal Parekh, the Bishop of Bombay and the Rev. D. 8. 
Sawarkar, the central topic being ‘ The Christian Opportunity in Western 
India.’ A largely attended Public Missionary Meeting on the evening of 
the first day was addressed by Bishop J. Ww. Robinson, Mr. P. O. Philip 
and the Council Chairman. 

This being the first meeting of the Council under the new constitution 
whereby the membership is half Indian and half non-Indian it was encour- 
aging to note that the Indian members followed the business with such 
real “inter est, though it is to be hoped there will be a fuller attendance up 
to the very close of future meetings. 

A resolution expressing the sense of loss at the death of Canon Joshi 
was entered on the records, and another was passed thanking God for the 
fifty years’ work of His servant, Dr. R. A. Hume, who arrived in India 
for missionary work on October 29, 1874. A motion to change the name 
of the Council to the Bombay Representative Christian Council failed to 
pass, but the proposal of the Treasurer to reduce the annual subseription 
per representative from Rs. 50 to Rs. 35 was carried unanimously, espe- 
cially as travelling fare third class both ways is paid to all members 
attending Council or any of its committees during the year. 

The greater part of the first day was taken up in discussing sentence 
by sentence a Public Appeal to Government, People and the Press on 
India’s Drink Problem, urging the Bombay Government to legislate on 
the general lines laid down by the recent Excise Committee in its notable 
Report, and the Government of India to place foreign liquor on the same 
level as country liquor, and requesting that immediate Local Option 
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with a declaration of Prohibition as the goal be the official excise policy. 
The Council also urged that Europeans should set India a personal example 
such as the weakest Indian can imitate with satety, and to help India in 
‘settling the legislative problem involved. 

A resolution was passed on the Opium question showing that thirty- 
seven replies from doctors and others had been received, one of which 
showed that ‘90 children out of every 100 among Hindus and 75 out of 
every 100 among Mahommedans are dosed with opium almost from birth,’ 
but that ‘mothers are amenable’ when the harmful results are explained, 
opium being thus ‘ gradually discarded.’ The Council urged Government 
to give India’s representatives at the International Council new instruc- 
tions. 

Resolutions were passed on work among Moslems, on the grave need for 
Vigilance and Rescue Work in Bombay, and on the problem of Immigra- 
tion of Indian Christians into Bombay City. Excellent Reports were 
brought in by the Marathi Language School Committee, the two Litera- 
ture Committees (Marathi and Gujarati), and the Educational Board. A 
very important scheme for an Indian Women Students’ Hostel Scheme 
was given general approval, helping forward a definite stage the fine work 
of the Missionary Settlement of University Women, and linking it on to 
Wilson College, thereby also preparing the way for making the latter a 
Union College of all those Missions who wish to co-operate in its working. 
A Committee was appointed to arrange for an Educational Conference 
during the coming year. A decision on a permanent scheme for a 
Language School was deferred tillnext year, and the Executive and others 
were appointed to give definite shape to the Council’s views on the train- 
ing of missionaries. 

Principal McKenzie was elected Chairman for the coming year, and the 
Rev. J. F. Edwards reappointed the Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 
The following were appointed representatives to the National Christian 
Council; for this year at Waltair the Rev. J. F. Edwards and Mr. P, 
Bunter, M.L.C., along with the Bishop of Bombay and the Rev. D. 8. 
Sawarkar appointed last year. For four years after Waltair, Principal 
McKenzie and the Rev. D. 8. Sawarkar, and for two years after Waltair. 
the Bishop of Bombay and the Rev. D. A. Yardi. 


J. ¥, Epwarps, 
Honorary Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE MID-INDIA REPRESENTATIVE 
CHRISTIAN COUNCIL, 1924. 


The first meeting of the Mid-India Representative Christian Council was 
held in Jubbulpore, September 11-12. ‘The Churches and Missions were 
represented in about the same proportion as they were represented in the 
former Council of Missions. Twenty representatives of Missions, eight 
representatives of Churches and three co-opted members were present. 

Early in the year the Secretary of the National Christian Council solicited 
information with reference to the Opium traffic; asked as to the attitude 
of the different Missions with reference to the subject of language study 
for new missionaries, and invited Managers of Industrial schools to co- 
operate in an Industrial Conference at Allahabad. These subjects were 
dealt with by appropriate committees of the Council. 

The Findings of the Industrial Conference were adopted by the Council. 
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The Committee on Yducation recommended that efforts be made to carry 
into effect the Findings of the Conference on Rural Education. ‘The 
Committee reported that teachers are now in training for work in a school, 
somewhat similar to the one at Moga, which the Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission proposes opening at Kharua, C.J. 

The Council adopted recommendations of special interest from the Com- 
mittee of “The Church in India” as follows: That evangelistic work claim 
first attention, and that special prayerful effort be made to enlist educated 
young men for the work of the ministry. 

Literature. —During the year a number of small books have been transla- 
ted into Hindi, new tracts have been published, and work on the Children’s 
Hymnal is going forward. The Union Hindi Weekly, the ““Sahayak Patrika,” 
has had a successful year, and plans were adopted for increasing the sub- 
scription list and for securing a greater variety of material for the paper. 
The Village Teachers’ Journal is now being translated and published in 
Hindi. ‘The Committee was empowered by the Council to take necessary 
steps to provide a monthly magazine for Indian youth of this area of the 
middle and high school classes. 

The report of the Public Questions Committee was adopted asking the 
enactment of such laws as will adequately safeguard the interests of all 
children under sixteen years of age; recommending an enquiry as to the 
extent to which religious worship is conducted in schools supported by 
taxation; requesting the Government of India to instruct its representa- 
tives ab the League of Nations Conference in November to support the 
formation of such International policy regarding the Opium traffic as shall 
limit the production of opium to such quantities as are needed for medical 
and scientific purposes, 

The Medical Committee reported that a tract on opium was issued during 
the year; that one hospital in the C.P. is ready to receive candidates for 
nurse training. 

The Committee invites co-operation in the work of instructing in the use 
of preventive medicines. 

With reference to the subject of Language Study for new Missionaries, 
the Council recommended that all Mid-India and such adjacent territories 
as wish to join be considered a distinct language area; that the Hindi 
language area arrange for and conduct its own language school; that 
Jubbulpore be made the Language School centre, and that the Missions using 
Hindi be urged to organize a Union Language School at the earliest possi- 
ble date. 

The interpretation of the statistics of last year, presented by Dr. Gass, 
Chairman. of the Committee of Survey and Occupation, indicates that in 
the area as a whole there are about 20 foreign workers and about 129 
Indian workers per million of the population. In the Feudatory States 
there are about two foreign workers and 75 Indian workers per million. 

The number of Christians has more than doubled during the last twenty 
years. The average contribution for Christian work is Re. 1-12 per head. 

There are 21,968 boys and girls in the schools and colleges and 188 in the 
training schools for evangelistic work. 

There are 65 hospitals and dispensaries. 

Tho presence of Mr. P. O. Philip, Joint Seeretary, and Miss A. BH, Gordon, 
Associate Secretary of the National Christian Council, was appreciated by 
the Council; the information given and the suggestions made on various 
subjects under consideration were timely and valuable. 

The members of the Council were grateful to the Rev. H. 8. Coaks of 
Allahabad for his helpful spiritual messages at the devotional hour. 


D. G. Apporn, 
Honorary Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE CHRISTIAN COUNCIL OF 
BENGAL AND ASSAM, 1923-1924. 


The Bengal and Assam Representative Council of Missions met in July 
1923, but its sole business was that of transferring its function and its 
finance to the Christian Council of Bengal and Assam, tor the constitution 
of which tentative arrangements had been previously made. Delegates 
from Churches and Missions, appointed for the purpose, met immediately 
after the Representative Council had been dissolved and constituted 
the Christian Council under the Chairmanship of the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Pakenham Walsh. This meeting was largely occupied with the discussion 
and adoption of the constitution, the fundamental principle of which 
is that the elected membership should consist of an equal number of 
representatives of Churches and Missions. A schedule of representation 
was included in the bye-laws, specifying the constituent bodies and the 
number of representatives to be elected by each. It was also agreed, 
in accordance with the desire of the Church representatives, that the 
financial responsibility should be borne by the constituent bodies in 
proportion to the number of representatives appointed by them. Com- 
mittees on Christian Literature, Rural Education, Education, Work 
among Moslems, Work among Hindusthanis, Public Questions, Theolo- 
gical Education, were appointed to deal with specific matters remitted 
to them. 

The second meeting of the Christian Council was held in March 1924 
under the Chairmanship of Prof. J. R. Banerjea. The equality of 
representation between Churches and Missions provided for in the cons- 
titution was, unfortunately, not found to have resulted in an equal 
number of Church and Mission representatives attending the meeting nor, 
it must be said, in any fundamental change in the nature of the Council 
itself. Several of the Churches had indicated that they were not able, for 
financial or other reasons, to appoint the number of representatives 
allowed them, but it was agreed that for the present it was not advisable 
to make any alteration in the provisions of the constitution. 

The Committees appointed at the first meeting submitted their reports. 
The Christian Literature Committee reported the publication of two books 
with financial aid received from the Indian Literature Fund. The Com- 
mittee on Rural Education reported arrangements for a Conference on 
Rural Education, under the guidance of Mr. McKee, which has since been 
held with 102 present and of which it is hoped to publish soon a separate 
report. The Committee on Work among Moslems submitted a dratt 
appeal to missions for new effort among Moslems which, after amendment, 
was adopted. This has been forwarded to missions at work in Bengal and 
Assam and to their Home Boards, and it is hoped that it will contribute to 
the end aimed at. The Committee on Work among Hindusthanis submit- 
ted a survey of the situation in Calcutta and District which should bring 
before the Churches and Missions the needs and opportunities of work 
amongst this large and largely neglected section of the population. of the 
city. The Committee on Theological Education dealt with the Serampore 
situation and also opened up the question of united effort in the direction 
of Vernacular Theological Education. Ail these Committees were re- 
appointed. 

There were presented to the Council also interpretation of the Mission 


and Church Statistics for Bengal and Assam, prepared respectively by 


Rev. W. Carey and Rt. Rev. Bishop Pakenham Walsh. These were 
felt to be extremely valuable, and it was resolved that they be published 
and circulated. With the help of a grant of Rs. 300 from the Indian 
Literature Fund an edition of 2,000 copies of the former under the title of 
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«The Christian Forces in Bengal’? and an edition of 350 copies of the 
latter, under the title of ‘The Appeal of Assam,” have been published. 
Also a Bengali adaptation of ‘‘The Christian Forces”’ has been prepared 
by Rev. B. A. Nag and an edition of 6,000 copies published with the help 
of the contributions received from Churches and Missions for this special 
purpose. This has been widely circulated, and it is hoped that it will 
contribute to an increase of evangelistic effort. 

The Council had before it also a scheme for united effort for the 
provision of increased hostel accommodation for Women Students in 
Calcutta, which is greatly needed. The scheme had been approved by 
the Executive and had met with an encouraging reception from several of 
the co-operating bodies, but owing to the inability of others to co-operate 
on the scale suggested, it has had to be modified, and it is doubtful at the 
present time whether its immediate effects will contribute much to the 
solution of the problem. The negotiations, however, may pave the way 
for advance in the future. 

The Council: appointed a Committee to consider the possibility of restart- 
ing a Language School for Bengal and, since the meeting of the Council, 
this Committee has been actively at work and has prepared a promising 
scheme for a four months’ school in Darjeeling. The Committee wish to 
_begin the School experimentally in March 1925, but the financial responsi- 
bility is relatively large and the experiment can be made only if a 
sufficient number of students is guaranteed by the various Missions. 
Subject to the condition that the necessary guarantees are obtained, 
the Executive has approved of the scheme and the proposal to initiate in 
March 1925. 

The Council has had under consideration the proposal to constitute a 
separate Council for Assam and also has obtained the opinion of the 
Churches and Missions in Assam on the question. Sufficient unanimity,of 
opinion has not been revealed by the enquiry to justify any action, 
but that the present organisation is of little service to most of the bodies 
working in Assam is obvious, and has been emphasised by the withdrawal 
of the American Baptist Mission in Assam from membership in the Council. 

No ease concerning the Comity of Missions has required the attention of 
the Council during the period under review. 

f GuorRGE Hwan, 


Honorary Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE BURMA CHRISTIAN COUNCIL, 
1923-1924. 


Survey of the Field.—The persistent efforts of the Committee to obtain 
statistics have at last been fruitful, and the report presented by them 
though not complete, contains much useful information. As soon as 
they have interpreted the statistics the entire report will be printed 
for distribution. 

Christian Education.—The effort of the Committee to get Government 
to simplify its scheme of medical examinations for aided schools has 
resulted in the submission of another and more acceptable scheme which 
has been adopted by a good many Mission schools. 

A very successful Conference on Rural Education was conducted by 
Mr. McKee just prior to the Annual Meeting of the Council, and the 
report presented by that Conference was, with a few amendments, adopted. 
The attendance at the Conference was large, and quite representative. In 
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addition to the regular sessions in English special sessions in the vernacular 
were held to accommodate the large number of Burmese and others who 
were unacquainted with English. It is hoped that the Conference may 
eventually result in the establishment in Burma of a school or schools 
somewhat like the school at Moga. 

The Education Committee has now been reorganized and is constituted 
as follows: A convener elected by the Council, and representatives of the 
constituent bodies engaged in educational work in the same proportion as 
the Council membership, together with such others as the Committee 
may co-opt, } 

Christian Literature.—Rev. Whitehead’s book on The Life of Our Lord, 
in Burmese has been printed and is now on sale at a price within the 
reach of the Christian constituency, and two or three hundred copies have 
been sold. 

Training of Missionaries.—A questionnaire on the subject of ‘* Training 
Schools in the Mission Field,’’ was considered by this Committee after 
they had obtained the opinion of several representatives of each Mission. 
Some felt that the language class as a method of imparting the language 
was preferable to the old method, but realized that there were practical 
difficulties in the way of starting such a class. Others felt that the old 
method was better as a method, provided the language student could be 
given time free from other work in which to pursue his studies. 

The other Standing Committees have been dropped, and in future ad 
hoc committees will be appointed to deal with questions formerly dealt 
with by these committees. 

W. E. Wrarv, 
Honorary Secretary: 


REPORT OF THE BIHAR AND ORISSA CHRISTIAN 
COUNCIL, 1923-1924. 


The first Annual Meeting under the new constitution was held in Ranchi 
from April 23-25, 1924. The attendance of delegates was large and repre- 
sentative. Among the Reports submitted and approved the following were 
outstanding :— 

1. Hvangelistic Campaign.—Arising out of the Report on the missionary 
survey of the Province drawn up by the Rey. A. G. Atkins, a series of 
meetings for educated non-Christians was conducted by Dr. Stanley 
Jones under the auspices of the Council. Some of the chief centres of 
_ population were visited and the meetings created a surprising amount of 
interest. They indicated that educated India in this Province has an ear 
to hear and a heart to respond to the Christian message presented with 
understanding, sympathy and conviction, and that a venture of this kind, 
carefully planned, with the weight of the Council behind it, is well worth 
while. It was resolved to arrange for similar meetings in the winter of 
1924-25, 

2, Advisory Board of the Gossner Hvangelical Lutheran Church.—in the 
judgment of many the creation of this Board is the most important 
contribution the Council has made to the common Christian cause. The 
Report on the year’s working indicated that the Board was carrying on its 
arduous duties with an encouraging measure of success. Jt is a matter for 
profound thankfulness that the Lutheran cause in Chota Nagpur, bereft 
by the rough hand of war of the services of a large and devoted band of 
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foreign missionaries, is holding its own and moving slowly but surely in 
the direction of full autonomy. The Council cordially recognises the 
generous help, financial and personal, rendered in this connection by the 
American Lutherans through the Guntur and Rajamandry Missions. The 
Advisory Board joined with the Executive Committee of the N.C.C. in 
making a representation to the local Government that a deputation of two 
former Gossner missionaries might be allowed to visit Chota Nagpur with 
a view to consultation regarding the future of the autonomous Church; 
but the representation did not meet with favour, Government being appa- 
rently satisfied with the present arrangement. 

3. Rural Education.—The Council co-operated in a successful Confer- 
ence on Rural Education and Training Institute held in Ranchi in July 
1923 under the auspices of the N.C.C. and conducted by Mr. McKee. 
The Findings of this Conference were given a central place in the Proceed- 
ings of the Annual Meetings and the discussion revealed the pleasing fact 
that the Project Method was coming into action. The Findings were 
cordially endorsed and a permanent Committee on Rural Education was 
appointed. 

4. Christian Conventions.—The Council has from the outset kept in 
_view the primary duty of strengthening the spiritual life of the Christian 
community and conventions with this end in view are held from time to 
time under its auspices. In addition to the usual conventions in Bhagal- 
pur, Patna and Ranchi encouraging reports of similar meetings held in 
Santalia and Orissa were received. 

5. Prayer Circle.—With a view to maintaining interest in the ever 
extending work of the Council and keeping the Christian workers of the 
Province in closer touch with each other, it was resolved to form a Prayer 
Circle and a Sub-Committee consisting of Mrs. Harris, 8.P.G.-and the . 
Rev. G. 8. Wilkins, B.M.S. were appointed to prepare a paper of Inter- 
cession and Thanksgiving. This has been done and many expressions of 
appreciation have been received. The paper contains a petition for each 
day of the month and covers the wide and varied field of Christian 
activity in the Province. ) 

6. Opiwm.—After a lively discussion the mind of the Council found 
expression in the following resolution :—That this Council is of opimion 
that if the purpose of the Hague Opium Convention is to be achieved 
according to its spirit and true intent, it must be recognised that the use of 
opium products for other than medicinal and scientific purposes is an abuse 
and not legitimate.’”” The Committee on Temperance and Opium were 
instructed to investigate the matter further in collaboration with Mr. 
Paton. 

7. Conditions in the Coal Fields—The Rev. W. Hamilton introduced 
this subject in a lucid and comprehensive statement. The four: great | 
problems of Housing, Women and Child Labour, Education and Drinking 
were dealt with in turn and the steps already taken to solve them cor- 
dially recognised. Much, however, remains to be done, and the finding 
.of an adequate solution will tax the resources of the Christian Church as 
well as the efforts of enlightened administration. , ae 

The Council also discussed Higher Theological Education with special 
reference to Serampore College, Training Schools for Missionaries, Christian 
Literature and the Report of the Conference on Industrial Hducation. 
The appeal for Serampore Uollege was endorsed, the Executive Committee 
was instructed to take up the question of Training Schools with special 
reference to the Santal Language Area, in the matter of Christian 
literature it was resolved to ask a grant of Rs. 700 from the Indian 
literature Fund for the re-printing of “ Daily Light” in Oriya, and the 
Industrial Education Conference Report was referred to the Standing 
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Committee on Co-operative Credit, Industry and Agriculture for consi- 
deration. 

Devotional meetings held morning and evening in the Cathedral Church, 
did much to bring about the fine spirit of unity that marked all the 
Council sessions. Finance still presents difficulties, but the Council moves 
forward with a new sense of confidence and a surer grip on the realities of 
the Christian situation in the Province. 

J. Z. Hopes, 


Honorary Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE U.P. CHRISTIAN COUNCIL, 
1923-1924, 


Constitution.—The new constitution was adopted at the annual meeting 
of April 1923, and the Council elected under this constitution in the meet- 
ing of April 1924 adopted the Regulations. At the same meeting the 
Executive Committee was directed to prepare proposals for the payment 
of travelling expenses of all delegates from the funds of the Council, 
out custom hitherto being that the body represented pays the expenses. 
The Committee was also directed to put up proposals for the inclusion in 
the constitution of representation of Church Bodies of other than Indian 
membership. 

Withdrawal of the London Missionary Society —At the Annual Meeting of 
1923, a resolution was adopted strongly deprecating the London Missionary 
Society’s proposal to withdraw their missions in the U.P. at Almora 
and Benares. 

Rural Work.—Mr. W. J. McKee was present by invitation at the meeting 
of 1923 and spoke about the Moga type of education and the Community 
Middle School. One result of this has been that, in consultation with 
the C.P. Council, arrangements have been made to issue a Hindi version 
of the Village Teachers’ Journal, which began in July 1924. The Depress- 
ed Classes Committee held its annual Conference at Bareilly in August 
1923, but has not been able to do so in 1924. 

Education of the Mentally Deficient—We have a Standing Committee 
on this subject, which is gradually collecting the facts of the problem, 
and under its auspices is being conducted a survey by the use of tests 
of educability. There has been correspondence with the Panjab Council 
on the subject. 

Education.—There has been for some years talk of the need of co- 
ordinating with the Council the Christian Educational Union of the 
U.P., a body which has a history of thirty years. There is hope that 
this, among other problems, will be effectively dealt with in the near 
future through the agency of committees appointed in April 1924 with 
wide terms of reference and specially with instructions to call a representa- 
tive conference on the whole subject of the education of the Christian 
community. With a view to this Confereneo it is hoped to have a survey 
of the field made by officers of the N.C.C. 

- Tnterature-—A Joint Committee with the Mid-India and B. and O. 
Councils has been formed on Hindi literature. 

There was an animated debate at the 1924 annual meeting on the 
problem, peculiar to this area, of the Roman script, the course of which 
may be understood from the resolution finally passed by a large majority: 
“This Council notes with satisfaction the tendency to concentrate on 
the teaching’ of the Persian and Deva-Nagri characters; but they see 
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no reason to modify the existing policy with regard to the publication 
of literature in Roman character.” 

Theological Training—A Committee was appointed in 1924 to investi- 
gate, in consultation with a Committee of the Panjab Council, the possi- 
bilities of co-operation between missions for this purpose. 

Language Study.—There was a full debate of this subject at the 1924 
meeting with special reference to the Landour Language School, and 
a Committee was appointed to enquire into the whole subject in conjunc- 
tion with the Panjab and Mid-India Councils. The resolutions passed 
accepted the present Landour School as the basis for future developments. 


B. H. P. Fisser, 
Honorary Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE PANJAB CHRISTIAN COUNCIL, 
1923-1924. 


Sinee the last meetimg ot the National Christian Council, the Panjab 
Christian Council has met twice in April 1923 as the Representative Coun- 
cil of Missions and in April of this year in its new and larger life as the 
representative body of all the Christian forces in the Province. 

It was gratifying to note that the change was not only one of name, or 
of a larger Indian membership, it was much deeper and more fundamental 
and was indicative of newer spirit of camraderie and fellowship between 
the Indian Christian and his co-worker the foreign missionary, the Church 
organizations and the Missionary Societies. The Indian members jtook a 
keen interest in the affairs of the Council and Indian voice was both real 
and effective. A few of the Church organizations were unrepresented. 
This was due to two obvious reasons : : 

(i) The necessity and the utility of such a Council is not yet fully realis- 
ed or recognized by the rank and file of those who form the majority member- 
ship of such ecclesiastical bodies as the Presbyteries or the District Church 
Councils. The Council will have to amply justify its existence—as I believe 
it has during the period under review—before it can win over the warm 
support and enthusiasm of these organizations. 

(ii) The yearly budget at their disposal is very often not anything to 
speak of and they have to think twice before’ they can add on Rs. 50 or 
Rs. 100 to their budgets in exchange for the privilege of sending one or 
more delegates to the Council. To meet these conditions some adjust- 
ments may be necessary, but if the Council is worth anything to the 
cause of Christ the things will remedy themselves in due course. 

As to the actual work done among others, the following may be men- 
tioned :— y 

(1) When Mr. Oldham was visiting Panjab, opportunity was taken to call 
together a Representative Conference of Christian Educational workers and 
a permanent Council was formed to deal with Educational problems. The 
Council also acts as a Standing Committee on Education of the Panjab 
Christian Council. 

As a result of its deliberations three schemes were put forward and con- 
sidered. vf 

(a) Union High School for Christian Boys up to the Intermediate Grade.— 
While such a step would have been welcomed as the right solution for the 
education of Christian boys, practical difficulties have so far stood in the 
way of its realisation. 
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(6) Union College at Lahore.—I\t has been proposed to convert the great 
Presbyterian College, Forman Christian College, Lahore, into a Union 
College. The negotiations between the various missions who are asked to 
co-operate have not yet reached their final stage, but the first step in this 
direction has been taken by the M.B. Church by appointment by them of a 
Professor on the College Staff. 

(c) A Committee is at work investigating the practicability of bringing 
into existence a school for women teachers for rural education on the lines 
of now famous Moga school. 

(2) Language Schools.—The training of missionaries through Language 
Schools was considered and a Joint Committee of Panjab and U.P. Christian 
Councils is further investigating the matter mainly from the practical 
view -point. 

(3) A large Committee was appointed to deal with the Marriage problem 
among Indian Christians, as this matter is agitating the mind of many 
members of the Community. The report of this Committee has already 
been commented upon by the public press and is a valuable contribution 
particularly in making clearer the issues involved. 

(4) Converts’ Home.—For some time past the need of a Converts’ Home 
has been badly felt by the Christian workers in the Panjab. The Council 
has taken the matter in hand and is fully expected that before long as a 
result of co-operative effort a Converts’ Home will be founded and will 
meet a long felt and much needed want. 

(5) Catalogue of Vernacular Literature.—\n 1917, Rev. F. J. Western com - 
piled a valuable catalogue of vernacular Christian literature in Persian and 
Roman Urdu. This compilation has become out of date, so the literature 
Committee is now engaged in preparing a supplementary catalogue which 
will be ready before long. 

In addition to the above the following Committees have been appointed 
and are expected to report next April :— « 


(a) A Committee to investigate the needs of an institution for the 
mentally deficient. 

(6) A Committee to consult the various Medical Missions of the 
Panjab and endeavour to bring about a uniform system of 
grading and pay. 

(c) A Committee to study the Temperance legislation and their 
effectiveness. 

(d) A Committee to investigate the relation of village Christians to the 
Panjab Land Alienation Act. 

(e) A Committee to write interpretations of the Census returns for the 
Panjab and the allied territories. 

(f) A Committee to study the question of Industrial Education in the 
Panjab from the point of view of the existing facilities and 
future needs, in light of the resolutions of the Conference on 
Industrial Education held in Allahabad. 

(g) A Committee to study the question of possible co-operation in 
Theological Training and confer with a similar Committee of 
U.P. Council. 

B. L. Raia Ram, 


Honorary Secretary. 
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The Christian Forces in Bengal. 


(Being an interpretation of ‘* Mission and Church Statistics,” 
compared with the Government Census of 1921.) 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tue task of preparing this ‘‘ Interpretation’ was thrust upon 
me, and has had to be done at great pressure in very limited 
time; but I count it a privilege to present to this newly- 
constituted Christian Council some aspects of the general situa- 
tion disclosed by a study of the Government Census Report. 
recently published, and the ‘‘ Mission and Church Statistics” 
prepared by Mr. Willifer Young. The viewpoint throughout 
will be that of the Church in India considered as a whole, the 
function of Missions being, though prior, contributory. 


The Government Census was taken in March, 192]. 
“Mission and Church Statistics*> cover the period 1921-22. 
The two, therefore, do not synchronise, and could not be 
expected to tally, though the figures in each case were accurate 
and complete. I may add that one needs to be circumspect 
even in handling Government returns. You may find a sum- 
mary which does not agree with the details following, a dis- 
covery which is apt to be disconcerting if made after you have 
spent some hours building on a faulty foundation. The dia- 
grams in the Report are excellent, and three of them have 
been kindly lent for use with this paper. The one numbered 
78, however, is defective. Indian Christians are credited with 
the literacy of the total body of Christians, which is 539 per 
mille of males and 425 per mille of females, the Indian Christian 
achievement being 317 per mille of males and 144 per mille of 
females. I have corrected this by having a new block made 
on which both are shown. 


As regards the ‘‘ Mission and Church Statistics,’ and 
statistics generally in relation to the spiritual enterprise, the 
Council will, I hope, realise something of their value as the 
Interpretation proceeds. I will ask you to consider— 


a 


I. The Field. 
II. The Facts—concerning the Christian occupation 
of the field. 


Ill. The Functioning of the Church—as the chief fea- 
ture in future expansion. 


4 
I. THE FIELD. 


(Jis area and population.) 


Bengal remains as constituted on April Ist, 1912. A glance 
at the map shows that, apart from Darjeeling in the north and 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts and Tripura on the east, it is practi- 
cally a level plain, the delta of the Ganges and the Brahma- 
putra. In size it stands ninth among the provinces of the 
Indian Empire, but in population first. It covers an area 
(exclusive of the largest rivers) of 82, 244 square miles, rather 
less than that of the British Isles, but with a population of 
three millions more. The total population, excluding Sikkim, 
is 47,592,462. The little State of Sikkim lies outside the 
Bengal boundary, with an area of 2,818 square miles, and a 
population of 81,721. The two other feudatory states (Cooch 
Behar and Tripura) being within the Province, their figures are 
included in the totals for Bengal. 


The density of the population is remarkable. This is 
greatest in Kast Bengal, nearly half of which supports 760 per- 
sons to the square mile. Throughout one-fifth of it, a rural 
belt, there are 1,050 persons to the square mile. No similar- 
sized area has such a population in any part of the world, 
except perhaps in China. 


Il. THE FACTS. 


The facts we are after are the facts of the Christian occupa- 
tion of this field. I have tabulated the information available, 
and prepared maps and diagrams to show as clearly as possible 
three things :— 

(1) The Christian population of the province. 
(2) Christian missions and the Christian workers of the 
provinee,. 


(3) The character of the work being done. 


(1) The Christian Population. 


The Christians of Bengal number 149,069, or 31 in every 
10,000 of the population, rather. less than one in 300, or, 
among Indians, one in 356. 


At first sight the number is so small as to seem negligible. 
Census Report Diagram No. 39 shows the distribution of the 
population according to religion in the five big areas of the 
province. Mohammedans and Hindus bulk so largely as 
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almost to fill the space, the Christians being Jost in the narrow 
strip left for ‘‘ Others.” 


OrsTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION 
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DIAGRAM NZ 39 


Then again, the Christians in Bengal are few as compared 
with other provinces. Of all the Christians in India, only one 
in 320 is found in Bengal. The proportion of the Christians to 
the general population in Madras is ten times as great as the 
proportion in Bengal, and in the Central Provinces and Berar 
fourteen times as great. ‘To every thousand of the population 
in Bengal there are— 
535 Mohammedans, 
437 Hindus, 
and only 2 Christians. 


On the other hand. while the total population increased 
during the last decade by only 2°8 per cent, the Christians 
increased by 14°8 per cent, and an increased ratio is constant. 
The number of Christians in Bengal has more than doubled 
during the last forty years. Even numerically, therefore, by 
the measure of its growth, the Christian community is a force 
to be reckoned with. 

Besides this, there is the great and pregnant fact that, 
although very unequally distributed, Christians are found in 
all the 28 British districts and two Bengal States of the 
Province, as well as in Sikkim. They are sown through the 
land. No district has a monopoly, and there is no district 
without its little company bearing the Christian name. I 
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shall have occasion to stress this point later. It is vital to our 
conception of the Church as the real missionary agency, and 
to the solution of the problems of permeation and propaganda. 

Census Report Diagram No. 45 gives a map of the province 
on which the Christians are shown stamped as with a seal. 
Who among us with any imagination can look at these seals 
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without a thrill? Let us think of each as a seed-plot of the 
future Church. 


Note their relative size. Three districts (Calcutta, 24-Par- 
ganas and Dacca) have more than 10,000 Christians each ; 
three more (Jalpaiguri, Nadia and Darjeeling) over 8,000; 
Bakarganj over 7,000; Faridpur over 6,000; and Midnapore 
and Dinajpore over 5,000. At the other end of the scale we 
have Cooch Behar with only 128, Sikkim with 370, Bogra with 
401, Pabna with 455, Tippera with 457, and Birbhum with 
468; or two States and four districts with less than 500 
Christians. There are five more with less than 1,000—Murshi- 
dabad 525, Malda 548, Chittagong Hill-Tracts 661, Noakali 
783, and Hooghly 866. But Calcutta alone claims 39,057. If 
the Christians of the province could be packed in boxes, like the 
fish at Goalundo, three boxes the size of that required for 
Caleutta would hold all the Christians in the rest of Bengal, 
and there would be room for 7,000 more! 


Comparing urban and rural areas in general, we find that, 
out of every 10,000 of the population in cities and towns : 


6,944 are Hindus, 
2,739 Mohammedans, and 
200 Christians. 


In rural areas: 
5,545 are Mohammedans, 


4,186 Hindus, and 
19 Christians. 


The Christians distinguished by Race; Of the total number 
of Christians in the province, 22,652 are Europeans, and 
22,241 Anglo-Indians,—a total of 44,893. Indian Christians 
number 104,176. Jt is on this community that I wish to focus 
your attention, for here Jies the potency of the indigenous 
Church. 


The Christians distinguished by Sect: The term “ sect” in 
the census report is used for denomination, all being repre- 
sented. But “ Mission and Church Statistics’ do not include 
Roman Catholics. This means keeping out of sight, though I 
hope not out of mind, one-third of the total number of Indian 
Christians, namely, the 25,094 Indians who are members of 
that Church. The non-Roman groups aggregate a community 
twice the size of the Roman Catholic body, or two-thirds of 
the whole. These are conveniently classed as ‘‘ Protestant,” 
though not all of them strictly belong under that verbal 
umbrella. Their number is 69,082. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CHRISTIANS IN BENGAL 
BY RACE AND SECT. 


General Summary. BuROPEANS 
™ ¥ AND ANGLO- 
Toran Por. Xn. Pop. INDIANS, INDIANS. 
47,592,462 149,069 All Denoms, 104,176 44,893 
Excluding Sikkim. Rom. Cath. 35,094 15,463 

Protestant — 69,082 «29,430 


Details for the 28 British Districts, 2 Bengal States 
and Sikkim. 


1. BURDWAN INDIANS. OTHERS. 
(Pop. 1,438,926). Xtns. 4,186 1,721 2,465 
Rom. Cath. 370 1,418 
Protestant 1,684 1,047 
Analysis of Ind. Prot. Xtns.: Total— Miss. & Ch. Stat. 
Bap. 912, Meth. 599, Pres. 115, Angl. 61. 2,336 
2. BIRBHUM INDIANS. OTHERS. 
(Pop. 847,570). Xtns. 468 351 117 
Rom. Cath. ha Dh 
Protestant 351 98 
Analysis of Ind. Prot. Xins. : Total—Miss. d& Ch, Stat. 
Bap. 191, Luth. 158, Angl. 2. 640 
3. BANKURA INDIANS. OTHERS. 
(Pop. 1,019,941). Xtns. 1,421 1,401 20 
Rom. Cath. 4 ‘he 2 
Protestant 1,397 18 
Analysis of Ind. Prot. Xins.: Total— Miss. & Ch. Stat. 
Meth. 1,391, Bap. 6. 1,638 
4, MIDNAPORE ae ae ‘INDIANS. Bier OrHERs. 
(Pop. 2,666,660). Xtns. 5,838 3,485 2,353 
Rom. Cath. 800 338 
Protestant 2,685 2,015 


Analysis of Ind. Prot. Xtns.: 


Regd. as Xtna. 1,621, as Prot. 57, Total—Miss. & Ch, Stat. 


Bap. 819, Angl. 140, Meth. 48. 1,199 
5. HOOGHLY ¥ —ANprans. - OrHERs. 
(Pop. 1,080,142). Xtns. 866 470 396, 
Rom. Cath. 46 f 39 
Protestant 424 357 


Analysis of Ind. Prot. Xins. : 
Bap. 341, Pres. 34, Syrian 23, Angl. 
13, Xtns. 13. 


Total—Miss. & Ch. Stat. 
310 
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6. HOWRAH 
(Pop. 997,403). Xtns. 3,198 
Rom. Cath. 


Protestant 
Analysis of Ind. Prot. Xtns. : 
pe ee), Angl. 68, Pres. 5, Prot, 61. 
7. 24-PARGANAS 
(Pop. 2,628,205). 


Xtns. 18,555 
Rom. Cath. 
Protestant 


Analysis of Ind. Prot. Xtns. : 

Angl. 4,575, Bap. 3,939, Cong. 1,064, 
Meth. 693, Pres. 136, Xtns. 447, 
Prot. 113, Minor Sects. 25. 

8. CALCUTTA 
(Pop. 907,851). Xtns. 39,037 
Rom. Cath. 


Protestant 


Analysis of Ind. Prot. Xtns. : 

Regd. as Xtns. 3,676, Bap 2,004, Angi. 
1,954, Prot. 789, Meth 341, Pres. 123, 
Cong. 75, Syrians 16, Armenians 14, 
Luth. 13, Minor Sects 8, Greek 3, S. 


INDIANS. OTHERS, 
1,033 265 
230 abe 585 

803 1.580 — 
Total— Miss. & Ch. Stat. 

Peek ri 413 

INDIANS. OTHERS 
14,788 3,767 
3,796 752 

10,992 3,015 
Total—Mias. & Oh. Stat. 

12.787 

INDIANS. tis OTHERS. 
12,591 26,446 
3,574 9,910 
9,017 16,536 


Total—Miss. & Ch. Stat. 


Army 1. iY ge 
9. NADIA INDIANS. OTHERS. 
(Pop. 1,487,572). Xtns. 8,533 8,455 78 

Rom. Cath. 2,630 ari: Cee 31 
Protestant 5,825 47 
Analysis of Ind. Prot, Xtns. : 5 Piel 
Angi. 6,116, Prot. 406, Bap. 176, Cong. Total—Muss. & Oh, Stat. 
84, Kine. 49, Pree). oft Cate! ROB D i 
10. MURSHIDABAD INDIANS. OTHBRS, 
(Pop. 1,262,514). Xtns. 525 455 70 
Rom. Cath. 65 - 5 
Protestant 390 das FS 
Analysis of Ind. Prot. Xtns.: : ¢ 
Cong. 235, Luth. 99, Bap. 22, Prot. 18, Total—Miss. & Oh, Stat. 
Angl. 15, Pres. 1. joe j 
11. JESSORE INDIANS. OTHERS. 
(Pop. 1,722,219). Xtns. 2,251 2,225 26 
Rom. Cath. 1,420) 5 Abe) Oat 7 
‘ Protestant 796 Pec 
Analysis of Ind. Prot. Xins. : : : 
Bap. 563, Minor 93, Cong. 84, Xtns. 26, Total—Miss. & Ch. Stat. 
Angl. 16, Luth. 14. a6 ca 
12. KHULNA INDIANS. OTHERS. 
(Pop. 1,453,034), Xtns. 2,217 2,188 29 
Rom. Cath. 440 oes 7 
Protestant 14s e a Tae 
Analysis of Ind. Prot. Xtns. : Total—Miss. & Ch, Stat. 
Bap. 1655, Angl. 86, Minor 6, Meth. 1. 1,794 
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13. RAJSHAHI INDIANS. OTHERS. 
(Pop. 1,489,675). Xtns. 1,000 943 57 
Rom. Cath. 6555) ae 14 
Protestant ~ 988 43 
Analysis of Ind. Prot. Xtns. : ae ’ 
Pres. 133, Luth. 81, Bap 49, Prot. 14, Totwl— Miss. & Oh. Stat. 
Ang!. 11. 1 ae : ¥ ‘ 
14. DINAJ PUR INDIANS. OTHERS. 
(Pop. 1,705,353), Xtns. 5,009 4.96? 47 
Rom. Cath. 38,126 _ ee 23 
Protestant 1,836 24 
Analysis of Ind. Prot. Xtns. : Total— Miss. & Ch. Stat. 
_ Bap. 1,478, Luth. 357, Pres. le 2,791 
15. JALPAIGURI INDIANS. OTHERS. 
(Pop. 936,269). Xtns. 8,726 8,324 402 
Rom. Cath. 649 oH 40 
Analysis of Ind. Prot. X ee oe 
Analysis of Ind. Prot. Xtns. : ? : 
Pres. 3,752, Angl. 2,564, Bap. 1112, Total— Miss. & Ch. Stat. 
___Luth, 241, Prot. 6. eee 
16. DARJILING INDIANS. OTHERS. 
(Pop. 282,748). Xtns. 8,098 4,375 3,723 
Rom. Cath. 982 ‘ 1,075 
Protestant 3,393 " 2,648 
Analysis of Ind. Prot. Xins.: : : j 
Pres. 3,100, Bap. 187, Luth. 46, Angi. Total—Miss. & Ch. Stat. 
35, Prot. 23, Xtns. 2 _.- {ae 
17. RANGPUR INDIANS. OTHERS. 
(Pop. 2,507,854)  Xtns. 1,114 679 435 
Rom, Cath. 15 190 
Protestant 604 245 
Analysis of Ind. Prot. Xms. : Total—Miss. & Ch. Stat. 
Bap. 523, Angl. 56, Minor 23, Pres. 2. 9 a Da 
18. BOGRA INDIANS. OTHERS. 
(Pop. 1,048,606). Xtns. 401 «1328 73 
Rom. Cath. 40 45 
Protestant 286 28 
Analysis of Ind. Prot. Xtns. -- Total—Miss. & Ch. Stat. 
Bap. 248, Prot. 29, Luth. 8, Angl. 1. Pay : 323 5 
19. PABNA ’ INDIANS. OTHERS. 
(Pop. 1,389,494). Xtns. 455 342 113 
Rom. Cath. 105 24 
Protestant 937 89 
Analysis of Ind. Prot. Xins. : Total— Miss. & Ch. Stat. 
Bap 230, Angl. 5, Pres, 2. 213 
20. MALDA INDIANS Overs. 
(Pop. 985,665). Xtns. 548 536 12 
Rom. Cath. 294 \ 7 
Protestant 942 5 
Analysis of Ind. Prot. Xtins. : Total—Miss. & Ch. Siat. 
Bap. 142, Luth. 100. 1,081 
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21. DACCA INDIANS. OPHHRS. 
(Pop. 3,125,967). Xtns, 13,377 12,768 609 
Rom. Cath. 12,417 281 
Protestant 351 328 
Analysis of Ind. Prot. Xtns. : Total—Miss. & Oh. Stat. 
Bap. 325, Angl. 24, Prot, 2. 655 Ge 
22. MYMENSINGH INDIANS. OTHERS. 
(Pop. 4,837,730). Xtns. 4,123 3,959 164 
Rom. Cath. ' 44 ee 73 
Protestant : 3,915 91 
Analysis of Ind. Prot. Xins. : Total—Miss. & Ch. Stat. 
Bap. 3,886, Angl. 21, Prot. 8. 3,609 
23. FARIDPUR INDIANS. OTHERS. 
(Pop. 2,249,858). Xtns. 6,299 6,206 93 
Rom. Cath. 511 38 
Protestant 5,695 55 
Analysis of Ind. Prot. Xtns. : = en ; E 
Bap. 4,698, Angi. 810, Minor 155, TGS SE NN aren 
Pres. 17, Xtns. 15. Mees ; 2] , a > 
24. BAKARGANJ INDIANS. OTHERS. 
(Pop. 2,623,756). Xtns. 7,574. 7,459 115 
Rom. Cath. 2,028 64 
Protestant 5,431 0 
Analysis of Ind. Prot. Xtns. : pa ‘ 
Bap. 4,331, Angl. 1,020, Minor 36, a ae Stat. 
Prot. 34, Xins. 8, S. Army 2. : She ws 
25. TIPPERA INDIANS. OTHERS. 
(Pop. 2,743,073). Xtns. 457 321 136 
Rom, Cath. S05 - 2 40 
Protestant 995 06 
Analysis of Ind. Prot. Xtns. : Total—Miss. & Ch. Stat. 
Bap. 287, Angl. OW Lerot. io. ‘ 5,405 
26. NOAKHALT INDIANS. OTHERS. 
(Pop. 1,472,786). Xtns. 783 755 28 
Rom, Cath. 695 14 
Protestant 60 14. 
Analysis of Ind. Prot. Xtns. : Total— Miss, & Ch. Stat. 
Bap. 60. | 19 
27. CHITTAGONG INDIANS. OrHERs. — 
(Pop. 1,611,422). Xtns. 1,361 457 904. 
Rom. Cath. 339 428 
: Protestant 118 476 
Analysis of Ind. Prot. Xtns. : Total— Miss. & Ch. Stat. 
__ Bap. 96, Prot. 9, Angi. 8, Pres. 5 61 
28, CHITTAGONG, H.T. TNDIANS. Oruers. | 
(Pop. 173,248). Xtns. 661 634. 37 
Rom. Cath. 10 3 
Protestant 624 34. 
Analysis of Ind. Prot. Xtns, : Total—Miss, & Ch. Stat. 
Bag. 610, Pres. 14, 2,110 
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BENGAL STATES. 


1. COOCH BEHAR INDIANS. OTHERS 
(Pop. 592,489). Xtns. 128 105 23 
Rom. Cath. 34 1 
Protestant 71 22 
Analysis of Ind. Prot. Xtns. : Total—Miss. & Ch. Stat. 
Luth. 29, Angl. 16, Bap. 16, Minor 10. 69 
2. TRIPURA INDIANS. OTHERS. 
(Pop. 304,437). Xtns. 1,860 1,860 Nil 
Rom. Cath. 11 
Protestant 1,849 
Analysis of Ind. Prot. Xtns. : Total—Miss. & Ch. Stat. 
Pres. 1,810, Bap. 31, Prot. &. Nil. 
SIKKIM INDIANS. OTHERS. 
(Pop. 81,721): Xtns. 370 363 tl 
Rom. Cath. 3 a 
Protestant 360 a 
Analysis of Ind, Prot. Xtns.: Total—Miss. & Ch. Stat. 
Pres. 293, Bap. 35, Luth. 27, Angl. 5. 346 


I have compiled the foregoing statement from the Census 
Tables to show the ‘“‘ Distribution of Christians in Bengal by 
Race and Sect,’ taking each of the districts and states 
separately, compared with the population of the area 
concerned, and the total of Protestant Christians given in 
‘“Mission and Church Statistics.” The figures speak for 
themselves, and can be studied at leisure, but, in passing, two 
observations may be made. The first is, that where there is 
any considerable disparity between the Census and the Mission 
returns, it is sometimes on the one side and sometimes on the 
other. The Mission returns for Faridpur and Bakarganj show 
5,437 less and 3,364 more respectively than the Government 
returns. This is explained by a mingling of the figures for the 
. two areas in the case of one of the missions reporting, and the 
decision of another mission not to send in statistics. The 
1,486 excess of Mission over Government figures in the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts is due mainly to inerease of converts since the 
census was taken. The excess of 955 in the Dinajpur district 
is almost certainlv due to a similar cause. The 5,200 increase 
in Tippera I assume to represent the operations of the Thado- 
Kuki Mission in various contiguous districts, including the 
1,847 registered in the Census as in Tripura State, which has 
no equivalent in the mission returns. A fuller study of the 
information available would probably explain why mission 
figures drop below those of the Census in Burdwan (by 652), 

Midnapore (1,486) and Nadia (927). 


The second observation concerns the change in the relative 
importance of the different districts according to the proportion 
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of Indian Protestant Christians. It is worth noting, to take 
only a single example, that Dacca stood third on the general list, 
which included all Christians, but has now sunk to a place near 
the bottom. The following is the order as thus rearranged :— 


Indian Christians (Protestant). 


24 Parganas oa) DESO N Glatt dela ekettsy® G24 
Calcutta .. 9017 Rangpur re 604 
Jalpaiguri .. 7,675 Hooghly < 424 
Nadia .. 95,825 Murshidabad aad 390 
laridpur eo. 090 = Sikkim. a 360 
Bakarganj .. 5,431 Birbhum fe 35] 
Mymensingh e. Wid 1S y Dacca... bs 351 
Darjeeling :. 3,093 Tippera aes 295 
Midnapore .. 2,685 Rajshahi ~~ 288 
Tripura ie: 1,849 Bogra .. ae 286 
Dinajpur a 1,836 Malda .. ra 242 
Khulna oe 1,748 Pabna ne mae 
Burdwan pee 1,684 C hittagong ie Lis 
Bankura ae 1397 Coochi ‘Behar a8 7 
Howrah ee 803 Noakhali ok 60 
Jessore hs 796 


Growth of the Protestant Christian community : Comparing 
the ‘‘ Mission and Church Statistics”? collected by Mr. Young 
with those collected by me for Dr. Mott’s Conference ten years 
before, and taking only the figures reported for corresponding 
districts in each, the results show an encouraging advance in 
the strength of the Christian community. The total in 1912, 
eliminating areas not represented in both sets of returns, was 
27,806. In ten years this had risen to 53,706, or nearly double 
the former figure. 


(2) Christian Missions and Christian Workers. 
In the second place, consider the facts with regard to 
Christian missions and workers. As quarried from ‘ Mission 
and Church Statistics,” these may be summarised as follows :-— 


SUMMARY OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND 
WORKERS, BENGAL. 
POPULATION (+ Sikkim) 47,674,183. Missions 30. Eng. 10, Amer. 7 
Ind. 4, Scot. 3, N. Europe 3. Welsh J, Aust. 1, N.Z. 1. 
Forricn (Prot.) 501, (R.C.) Estimated 250, 


: Total 751. 
Wi BKERS Pet in pcan 1,250,.¢. etal 4,861. 
( Total 4,050. 
Roughly 1 Worker to every ...... 10,000 of the Population. 
sy 1 Prot. Worker to every 15,000 of the Population 
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rom this summary it appears that the number of Protest- 
ant missions working in the province is 30. Of these, 10 come 
from England, 7 from America, 4 are Indian, 3 Scottish, 3 
from Northern Europe, | from Wales and 2 from Australia 
and New Zealand. No figures are available for Roman 
Catholic missions or workers but they should not be forgotten. 
We have seen that the Protestant Indian Christian community 
is double that of the Roman Catholic. Taking the same 
proportion fur missionaries and Christian workers, we get the 
following results :— 


Foreign workers, Protestant 501 
ne nS Roman Catholic 250 
Indian workers, Protestant 2,700 
4 ; Roman Catholic ae se) 
Tova 4 801 


This is roughly one Christian worker to every 10,000 of the 
population, or one Protestant Christian worker to every 
15,000. 

Details »y Districts for Protestant Workers. | 


The Pop. of AVERAGE Piains District (Calcutta excluded) is 1,813,268. 


District oe Number of years at work— For J prot ie 
istrict. ae £O 1922. Workers 3 oa Ch. Stat.) 
Ze 5 
1. BuRDWAN 5 CMS & Z 103, UFC 
81, Wes 44, Meth 
39, CMML 34 3 21 115 1,684 2,336 
2. Brrpaum 2 Santal?, Meth 29 
(BMS withdrew 
after 100 yrs) — 35 35] 640 
3. BANKURA 2 Wes.42, Meth 39 12 74 1.3897 1,638 
4. MIDNAPORE .. 3. Am Rap 78, Meth 25, 
YMCA4 .. ae 17 206 2,685 1,199 
5. Hoocuiy 2 -BMS 123, UFC 76 11 43 424 310 
6. Howran 3 BMS 101, CMS & Z 
31, Am CGM 2 ' 9 44 803 413 
7. 24-PARGANAS PD SERGE fe SESS: Ele 
LMS 96,CMS & Z 
92, SCM 92, Wes 59, 
OM 42, DIOC 42, 
Meth 36, WU 22, 
SA 6 : : 62 392 10,992 12°787 
8. CaLcurra 18 CMS & Z 107, LMS 


105, BMS 103, SCM 
92, SPG 82, CSW 
82, UFC 79, OCH 
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District % | Number of years at work— For 2 Prat, pn 
; sf to i922. Workers : fstab Ch. Stat.) 
64, FFM 60. Wes 60, 
WU 60, Meth 48, 
ACGM?, DIO 42, 
OM 42, “YW ‘29, 
SDA 28, YMCA 27 162 660 9.017 7.817 
9. NADIA zs 2 (MS &Z91,SDA 2 28 218 5,825 4,898 
10. MursHipaBaD 2 LMS 98,Santal? .. 7 41 3°0 379 
ll, Jessore 1 BMS 118 as At 7 27 796 308 
12. KHuLna 3) SBMSa625 ASDA IG; 


ONL? . ae 5 
13. RaJSHAHI .. 2 EPM 60, Santal 21 7 25 288 292 
14. Dinasrur .. 2 BMS 128, Santal 22 1 
15. JALPAIGURI .. 3 CSM 52, BMS’ 34, 


Sean AM 28 : 9 35 7,695 4,009 
16. DArgILING .. 4 CSM 52 ECF 24, TM 
33, CGM ? 3 2Dy 272 3,000. 4.210 
17. RuNGPuR... 4 BMS 22, Santal 22, 
Sca AM 10, CGM 2 5 29 604 411 
18. Bocra a 2 Santal 22, Am CGM 
Minha 10 25 286 323 
19, PABNA 1 Aust BFM 32. ae 7 27 237 213 
20. MaLpa ‘ 2 BMS 28, Santal 21.. — 23 242 1,081 
21. Dacca ote 2 BMS I°5, OM? we 12 48 351 655 
22. MyMENSINGH 4 Aust RBFM 55, C of 
‘ Naz 6, B of St A?, 
CMS ? ate 21 92 3,915 3,609 
23. FarRiIppur .. 4 BMS 93, Aust BFM 


28.OM?, SDA?. 


oo 
on 
wn 
bo | 
or 


Tripura Sr. .. No Rercrns — 11,829 —_ 


24, BAKARGAND .. Jee BMS 03. ON SO Te. 

25. Tirrera 3 Aust BFM 36, NZBM 
32, KPM 12 13 96 295 5,495 
26. NOAKHALL 1 Aust BEM 32 1 D 60 19 
27. CHITTAGONG.. 1 BMS 110 2 3 118 61 
28, Curr. Hint Tr. 1 BMS 21 6 19 622 2110 
CoocH BrHnar 1 Swedish M 27 4 12 fat 69 
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Sikkim Ch of SM 52, FCFM ? 
(entd under Darji- 
ling) co aA — 26 369 346 
Toran .. 501 2,700 69,462 69,266 


Nore.—Half the BMS figures in last column under Bakarganj belong to 
Faridpur. . 


The ‘* Details by Districts for Protestant Workers’? show 
(1) the Missions operating in the several districts; (2) the 
number of years each has been at work there ; and (3) the 
number of workers, Indisn and foreign ; together with (4) the 
number of Protestant Indian Christians ‘according to the 
Government returns; and (5) the number reported in ‘‘ Mis- 
sion and Church Statistics.” The figures for Indian workers 
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include not only mission-paid agents but also agents supported 
by the Church, and voluntary workers engaged regularly in 
some recognised department of Christian activity. The propor- 
tion of Protestant Indian workers to the Protestant Indian 
Christian community is about 1 in 25. 


It is interesting to note that in two districts (Birbhum and 
Malda) and two states (Tripura and Sikkim) there are no 
foreign missionaries ; the work is entirely carried on by Indian 
Christians. 

The proportion of workers, Indian and foreign, to the 
population is illustrated in the diagram of paddocks. The 
paddock represents the parish, or packed mass of people, one 
thousand to every interior square, which wceuld be committed 
to the care of each of the workers in that district if the 
population were evenly divided amongst them. 


PROPORTION OF PROTESTANT WORKERS 


(INDIAN & FOREIGN) 
TO POPULATION OF DISTRICT OR STATE IN 1921-2 


ONE [O) EACH UPRAD DOCK EU EOFS EORIaEs 
THEIR NUMBER IS GIVEN UNDER THE NAME. 


BURDWAN 
10,580 EEA RAJSHAHI 
1AH FARIDPUR 
BIRBHUM Fae A: I. 
81.106 
24.216 
BANKURA FB DINAJPUR ° 
11,860 27,956 BAKARGANJ 
tis 
MALDA FEY JALPAIGURI ct 
11,958 21.279 
ee Fy 2), TIPPERA 
E 25.166 
ae DARJEELING a 
52 s 
HOWRAH 5 
18135 RANGPUR H 
24. PARGANAS cP 73.760 
5,789 5 NOAKHALI! 
CALCUTTA g BOER 245.464 
1.257 
NADIA EEG gene 
6,039 
PABNA 
MURSHIDABAD HH 40,867 
26,302 
CHITTAGONG 
JESSORE ee fal) 322.284 
‘ CHIT. HILL 
TRACTS 
DACCA 6,929 EP 
KHULNA 52,097 : 
CH BEHA 
ca MYMENSINGH tik se : 
41,471 aoe = 


EVERY INTERIOR SQUARE COUNTS A THOUSAND. 
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Foreign Staff.—The distribution and proportion of foreign 
workers in the different districts can be seen at a glance from 
the map with tesselated tiles given below. Each tile means a 
missionary, manor woman. Deducting the four districts which 
have none, the proportion of foreign missionaries to the genera! 
population averages about 104 to the million, but the inequality 
is marked, Calcutta, for example, having 162 to the million, 
and Dacca only 4. 


PROTESTANT FOREIGN MISSIONARIES 
IN BENGAL, 
(Mission and Church Statistics, 1921-22.) 


Tora 501. 


3urdwan 21 Darjeeling i, 26 
Birbhum . — Rangpur oe 5 
Bankura 12 Bogra 720 
Midnapore .. 17 Pabna 7 
Ilooghly 11 Malda a = 
Howrah Y. 9 Dacea ma. 1 
24-Parg, .. 62 Mymensingh ... 21 
Calcutta .. 162 Faridpur ne 7 
Nadia 28 Bakarganj we 3 
Murshidabad 7 ‘Tippera es. 13 
Jessore 7 Noakhali 8 l 
Khulna 5 Chittagong .. Zz 
Rajshahi ‘ 7. Oh Hf, LS. 
Dinajpur 1 Qooch Behar ,,, { 


Jalpaiguri 9 ‘Tripura 


r = 
soueses 
MYMENSINGH 


80 \5 KHULNA 
NAS #8988 
Lt 


O TAA 
24 PARGA 


as a 
Beas oe 
CALCUTTA MISSIONARIES 
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(3) Character of the work being done. 


This is illustrated by upright columns on the chart below. 
The chart shows 199 men and 302 women, or a total of 501, as 
the strength of the foreign staff. 


PROTESTANT CHRISTIAN WORKERS BENGAL. 
(1921-22) 


FOREIGN, INDIAN 
IN TENS IN HUNDREDS 


18 


PAS. & EV 


10 


104 


PAS. & EV 


913 


fe 81 ED 


800 ff 


ED. 


| 700 
60 i 600 aT 


500 J 


100 & 
HH 40 MED, 
30 OTHER 


SSUSESEOSESEESTSSESEEUEEESEESEEGOESUEOREDEOHEDIOUSOLSSCUCEroaaasoresrereetats® 


MEN _ 501 es VOTAL 3,201. Ve 2,700 een 
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Foreign Workers.—One hundred and eighteen men and 104 
women, or considerably more than half the men and a third 
of the women, are engaged in pastoral or evangelistic work. 
Forty-one men and 81 women are doing educational work. 
Thirty men and 19 women are occupied in some way not classi- 
fied, and 10 men and 19 women are medicals. Of the women 
medicals, 13 are doctors and only 6 nurses. In addition, there 
are 79 wives of missionaries who help in a variety of ways. 


Indian Christian Workers —Ot Indian Christian workers, 
627 men and 242 women, or about a third of the men and 
a fourth of the women, are engaged in pastoral or evangelistic 
work. Nine hundred and thirteen men and 683 women are 
employed in educational work, and 64 men and 40 women are 
medicals. 


Indian Christian workers under training.—One hundred and 
thirteen men and 31 women, or a total of 144, are being 
trained for pastoral or evangelistic work. One hundred and 
eleven men and 127 women, or a total of 238, are being 
trained for educational work. Twenty-two men and 40 women, 
or a total of 62, are being trained for medical work. 


Medical Work—General view. 


Regarding medical work, some further facts emerge. There 
are 61 hospitals and dispensaries in 2] Bengal districts. Of 
these, 6 are in Burdwan, 13 in Darjeeling, 10 in Nadia, and 
5 each in Tippera and Sikkim. Midnapore, Hooghly, Murshida- 
bad, Rajshahi, Jalpaiguri, Pabna and the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts have two each. Eight others have one. The number 
of patients treated reaches a total of nearly 444,000, but the 
amazing thing is that, in the whole province, Protestant 
Missions provide only 134 beds for the sick, of which 63 are in 
Burdwan, 50 in Darjeeling, 11 in Murshidabad, and 10 in Ban- 
kura. There is great need for strengthening the medical side 
of the work. 


Educational Work—General view. 


Education.—There are 936 Mission schools and colleges. 
‘The colleges have 177 male and 70 female Christian students, 
against 1,700 non-Christian male and 51 non-Christian female 
students. In the secondary schools 1,306 Christian boy’ and 
2,079 Christian girls are taught, against 5,530 non-Christian 
boys and 1,434 non-Christian girls. One in 20 of the Christian 
community is at a secondary school, about one-third being 
girls. Primary schools cater for 3,317 Christian boys and 2,414 
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Christian girls, besides 12,928 non-Christian boys and 10,281 
non-Christian girls. This shows that one in 12 of the Christian 
community is at school, the number of girls being equal to two- 
thirds of the number of boys. The census report takes no 
account of schools, but only of literates. Diagram No. 78 (see 
second paragraph of Introduction) shows how very much in 
advance of other communities the Indian Christian community 
is in the matter of literacy. 


LITERACY OF THE POPULATION 


LITERATES PER MILLE INEACH RELIGION 


FEMALES 


DIAGRAM NE 78 


Sunday Schools.—The Sunday Schools reported number 616, 
with 1,114 teachers and 22,168 scholars. There is much room 
for improvement here. In one of the other provinces the 
number of Sunday Schools is as much in excess of the number 
of day schools as it is in defect in Bengal. 


Local Contributions to the Work. 


Standard of Giving.—With regard to the local contributions 
of the Protestant Christian community, the statistics show 
that a total of 58,869 Christians gave Rs. 56,415 in the previous 
twelve months, an average of 15 annas per head. This is 
higher than the general standard for India. The figure rose to 
Rs. 3-15 per head for one community in Eastern Bengal, 
Rs. 3-6 in Calcutta and Murshidabad. Rs. 3 in Rajshahi, and 
over Rs. 2 in the districts of Hooghly, Bogra and Howrah. 
The fairly large community in Midnapore (1,199) gave Rs. 1-14 
per head, and that of Burdwan Rs. 1-6. 


al 
T come now to my last point :— 


lil. THE FUNCTIONING OF THE CHURCH. 


The Church called and competent to function—that is the 
key-note of the situation disclosed. The facts must be 
reviewed as they clothe themselves with shadow and gloom 
on the one hand or emerge shining with potential loveliness 
on the other. Consider :— 


(1) Vhe Dark side. 


“ Christianity,” says the census report, ‘‘has made but 
little impression upon the population of Bengal when measured 
by the number of converts.” This statement, though it does 
not tell all the truth, is true, and should be carefully pondered. 
There are great unoccupied areas and immense masses of 
people in large compact blocks of country where no Christians 
were found on that night when the census was taken. i want 
you to examine these. 

The unit of tabulation for the census was an area which is 
called the Police Station. There is about one Police Station 
to every 100 square miles. The average population of a 
Police Station for the province is 69,848. There are 670 Police 
Stations in Bengal excluding Calcutta. These are shown on 
the coloured chart with a black screen covering the 237 where 
no Christians were found. On the companion chart, the 
sereen is broken up and distributed through the districts. 


The mere sight of those ‘ accusing spaces” should quicken 
our sense of responsibility. Some of them persist from decade 
to decade, apparentiv impervious to the influence of Christian 
neighbours in separate though contiguous plots. We pass by 
them and perhaps through them on our journeys by rail and 
steamer, by boat and bicycle, to some more interesting objec- 
tive where there is a little Mission-community or a school, 
and they are apt to be over-looked in our annual plan of 
campaign: 

It will hardly be believed, but within an hour’s distance from 
Calcutta, in the district of Houghly, there is one whole sub- 
division (that of Arambagh), with a population of 282,497, in 
which not a single Christian could be found when this census 
was takhen.— Map on page 24. 

The people are without opportunity of seeing Christian- 
ity lived before them and consequently of estimating its 
power in the daily life of the home, the field and the village. 


THE BLACK SCREEN 


Covers Police Stations in Bengal which had no 
Christians in March, 1921 


(237 out of 670) 


The average pop. of a Police Station is 69,848. 


THE BLACK SCREEN BROKEN UP 
AND DISTRIBUTED THROUGH 
THE DISTRICTS. 


Nore :—The dark patches show 
the proportion, but not the posi- 
tion, of the non-Christian arcas. 


DINAJPUR 


a 


The diseovery of these areas in our different districts should 
arouse the resolve to break up new ground. 
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PILLS 
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Further, it sounds incredible, but the figures show twenty-six 
towns or municipalities in the province, with a population 
in each varying from 3,000 to 23,000, without one Christian. 
The position of these is marked in the map on page 17 by 
numbered circles to correspond with the following list :— 


THE 26 TOWNS WHICH HAD NO CHRISTIANS 
IN MARCH, 1921. 

District. Town. | District. Town. 
Burdwan : Dainhat. | Nadia: 1. Birnagar. 
Bankura : Patrasair. 2. Chakdah. 
Midnapere: 1. Chandrakona. 3. Kumarkhali. 

2. Ramjibanpur. Murshidabad : Jangipur. 
3. Khirpai. Jessore : Mahespur. 
4. Kharar. Khulna : 1. Satkhira. 
Hoogly : 1, Arambagh. 2. Debhata. 
2. Kotrang. Bogra: Sherpore. 
24-Parganas: |. Jaynagar. Malda : . Old Malda. 
2. Kharda. 2. Nawabganj 


Jamalpur, 


. Baduria. 


1 

2 

Mymensingh : 1. 

) 

5, Basirhat. 3 


1 

2 

3. Gobardanga. 
4 2. Bajitpur. 
5 3. Netrakona. 


We might go on deepening our impression of the dark side 
ot the picture till mind and heart became unduly depressed. 
My purpose is far different. It is good to remember that no 
community has been left in the absolute dark. The free 
Spirit of God is at work. ‘The absence of Christians does not 
necessarily mean the absence of Christ. There are other areas 
in which the group of Christians is so small as seemingly 
not to count. I merely mention these and pass on. For, 
if there be but one in a multitude, is he not in touch with the 
Kternal, and cannot his life become a medium for the miracle 
of grace? That gives us a glimpse of— 


(2) The Brighter side. 


I want to draw the special attention of the Council to 
the tremendous significance of the presence of living Christians, 
not only in every district of the province, but in two-thirds 
of the Police Stations and nearly four-fifths of the towns. 
In one district (Darjeeling) there are Christians in all of the 
15 Police Stations. In another (Dinajpur) with 30 Police 
Stations, as in Cooch Behar with 7, Christians are found in 
every Police Station but one. 


Nor is this all. Take a look at the villages. The term 
‘village’? connotes in most cases a group of hamlets, the 
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familiar mauza of Bengal. The population of Bengal is chiefly 
rural. Unroll any ordinary district map and you will find it 
just a black mass of names, and every name a village. I have 
read somewhere that David Livingstone, or it may have been 
Dr. Moffat, used to climb a certain hill-top in Africa from 
which at dawn he could see “ the smoke of a thousand villages ”’ 
curling up into the sky. The appeal of those Christless peoples 
gripped his heart, and it was the sight of their village smoke 
that brought home the appeal. Who can look at the following 
list of villages, in 1,274 of which, according to ‘“ Mission and 
Church Statistics,” Protestant Christians reside, without a 
quickening of the pulse ? 


NO. OF VILLAGES WHICH HAVE RESIDENT 
PROTESTANT CHRISTIANS. 


(Mission and Church Statistics, 1921-2.) 


1. Burdwan...... 57 out of 2,811 OAS PGb rian ere in out of ma 537 
2. Birbhum ...... LGM (2) 2-299) 20... Wialdanweacstat 68 2,236 
85 HST -ca6 oe Ya Mees 3,999: | 21. Dacca ka... ere 6: a 4 »735 
4. Mtdnapore....18 .. 10,343 | 22. Mymensingh..127 - .. 7,346 
Si Hooghlyens uae Shion DAST | 238. Pamdpur as 4 Leh: FES 300 
OS AION O Soa cc Sunes 861 | 24. Bakargan) ....62  .. 2,984 
Ue PLS Me ooo & 245 2 3,390 EN 2on Tip pera, . came 74 .. 4,015 
8 Calcutia =... — .. 11S) 26; Noakhala acces Be bis 1,718 
OF NGata = eee jam Hee 2,344 | 27. Chittagong...... 12ers: 868 
10. Murshidabad ..11.. LE OOTE 28. Ch edn eee ane: 363 
Mey essoneusa a eee Ory ae 3,610 | 
Lo Chuan eee Golo ce 2,008 | Cooch Behar..:..... 4" es 1,171 
ISS Rajshaht v2.19) 3. 45480. 1 ire puna eee sala 3,373 
14. Dinajpur.... 168 .. 6,611 
15. Jalpaiguri ....29 .. 720° | Skim Ae% sence 1 See 407 
16. Darjiling..... SS tenis 302 
17. Rangpur ...... 21... 4,096  Note.—Half the occupied vills. in 
Nish Veet: Sache so NOY a 2,778 Bakarganj belong to Faridpur. 


What the Facts Show. 


The facts show that the Faith has free access to every part 
of the field, that it can take root anywhere, and that the 
Church in Benga], composed of those groups so widely scat- 
tered, holds a position of great advantage for the work of 
permeating the population with Christian ideas and the con- 
tagion of the Christian hope. 


Means should be adopted to bring these facts strikingly 
before the mind of the Church-groups in each district and, by 
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prayer and faith, to strengthen and encourage them on 
their own ground to lay hold of their resources in God through 
Christ, expecting great things with a holy confidence, and 
attempting great things with a constant zeal. This Council. 
by timely and practical effort, might help to link the groups 
together and enable them to realise the spirit of corporate 
fellowship in the ardent apprehension and expression of their 
common aim. 


The facts should be prayerfully told and taught in all our 
schools, colleges, and training institutions, till they change the 
mental outlook of the young people of the Church, kindle 
holy longing and the will to form and bring to fruition a strong, 
definite and compassable purpose. For the forces at the 
disposal of the Church in Christian lives are conquering 
forces, and they can be brought to bear with increasing effect. 


Tam not thinking of work to be devolved, of ‘‘ preaching ”’ 
in the technical sense, or of other Christian activities, such 
as have come to be considered almost the monopoly of a 
mission-paid agency But rather of the whole Church 
constrained to launch out on its own in new and fruitful 
ways. Take, for example, those 26 towns without a Chris- 
tian resident. Is it visionary to suggest that the Church 
might induce some of its younger members, carpenters, 
shopkeepers and the like, to go and live there, and carry on 
their trade with the definite object of bringing glory to the 
name and power of Christ? Or take the thousands of 
untouched villages. Is it visionary to suggest that each 
Ghurch-group should make a list of those within its reach 
and plan to visit them with the simple object of establishing 
friendly relations in the name and spirit of Christ? The 
effort might at first follow the natural lines of personal 
or caste connection. A single-minded purpose—constantly 
cherished, with results looked for and made the basis of 
fresh endeavour—would accomplish much. While costing 
very little as compared with our expensive and cumber- 
some mission machinery, it might set on fire many a village. 
church and all the country round. Or take such an area 
as Arambagh. Is there no city congregation that would 
make that field its own, or, at least, send forth occasional 
singing bands from among its members to tour with the 
Evangel, backed by the prayers and enthusiasm of the Church 
for ‘‘ signs following ’’ ? 


Again, could not some of our Services and Sunday Schools 
be utilized for the training of young people as peripatetic, 
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conversational - evangelists, story- tellers, pathaks and pachali- 
singers or chanters of the sacred scroll ? Their outfit 
would be of the simplest. They might need book and 
candle but could altogether dispense with the bell, and their 
presence in any village would create immediate and undying 
interest. Then, too, in a land where the histrionic instinct 
is almost universal, why should not something be done to foster 
and broadcast the production of Christian Jatras such as 
Mr. Pearson’s ‘‘Timothy’’ and others that could be named ? 
These would call out local talent and consecrate it, in ways 
congenial to the country, for the service of Christ. 


To sum up: while not forgetting the part that missions 
still have to play; indeed, I would advocate a publication 
of the facts in the Churches of the West, with a view to 
attracting the attention of such bodies as are seeking, or may 
yet seek, a field of opportunity in Bengal, but fear that the 
ground is pre-empted (for even comity may become a scare!) ; 
and while ready to urge that, under the guidance of the 
Council, such bodies might be invited to come in and find 
welcome spheres of service in neat proximity to other missions 
of a like faith and order; my great desire is to concentrate the 
mind of the Council on the forces already on the field, and in 
particular the force that is predestined to permanent occu- 
pation. 

May the Lord Himself show us what practical means can be 


adopted to encourage e-seale commensurate with the need 
and the opportunife he nfsGl dayaz expansion of the Church, 


—WILLIAM CAREY. 


i=” Copies of this pamphlet can be had from Rev. W. Paton, 
National Christian Council, 5, Russell Street, Calcutta, or from 
Rev. Dr. Ewan, 2. Cornwallis Square, Calcutta, at a cost of 
4 annas each, post free. 


The writer will be grateful for any comment or criticism 
tending to a fuller elucidation of the facts. 


Printed at the Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta. 
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Foreword 


The enquiry into the use of Opium in India, of which 
the results are contained in this pamphlet, was under- 
taken by the National Christian Council of India, Burma 
and Ceylon at the request of the International Missionary 
Council, which is closely related to the activities of the 
League of Nations in regard to the world-wide opium 
problem. 


An enquiry like this, undertaken by a private body 
and without any of the prestige which a public enquiry 
commands, has many defects. It is incomplete in its 
range; there has been no questioning of witnesses; the 
evidence presented is almost all sent by correspondence. 
It may, however, be claimed that no attempt whatever 
has been made to suggest answers and that no other aim 
has been before us than to arrive at the truth. The 
results are laid before the Government, the Legislatures, 
and the public in the hope that they may contribute to 
the removal of a vital weakness in the life of India. 


The evidence contained in these pages has been given 
by members of the Indian Medical Service, missionary 
‘doctors and Indian private practitioners, both men and 
women; by educationalists of various kinds; and by 
missionaries, social reformers and others. 


While a very large number of people have helped in 
providing the material contained in this pamphlet, for its 
arrangement I am solely responsible and any errors in 
presentation are mine alone. 


WILLIAM PATON. 
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Section | 
OUR CONTENTION 


Tus pamphlet deals almost entirely with the consumption of 
opium in India, for it is this aspect of the opium question in 
its relation to India which most needs elucidation. It will be 
desirable, however, to explain the relation of this aspect of the 
subject to the wider international movement for the regulation 
of the opium traffic, which is to be focussed in two special con- 
ferences held at Geneva in November of this present year. 


The international anti-opium movement, which has for its 
object the reduction of the production and consumption of 
opium and its derivatives to such quantities as are in accord- 
ance with medical and scientific needs, is dominated by two 
main issues. One is the continued use of opium in the East for 
smoking and eating, to the detriment of the people who use it. 
The other is the danger of the opium derivatives, heroin and 
morphia, to the well-being of the countries of the West. While 
some reformers are devoted to one or other aspect particularly, 
the movement is {fundamentally one, and the two aspects are 
indissolubly connected. 


In England the Dangerous Drugs Act, in America the Jones- 
Miller Act, provide the most stringent possible regulations 
against the non-medical use of opium and its derivatives. 
Legislatively and administratively, everything that can be done 
has been done. Yet, in America particularly, the drug menace 
remains. A perusal of the reports of the hearings of the Foreign 
Relations Committee in Washington on the drug menace in 
America sheds a terrible light on the ravages of heroin and 
morphia, the miseries of the addicts, and—what is more import- 
ant of all—the gigantic profits to be made by smuggling. It 
has been made abundantly plain that the gains of this nefarious 
trade are so great that no regulations, no penalties, can effect- 
ively prevent it. The key to the problem lies, therefore, not 
in the regulation of consumption but in the limitation of pro- 
duction. So long as opium and its derivatives are produced in 
great excess of the medical and scientific needs of the world, so 
long will that excess be used for vicious purposes. 


Accordingly, the discussions of the League of Nations Opium 
Committee, and of the Assembly itself, in 1923, centred in the 
two propositions put forward with much ability by the Ameri- 
can representatives. ‘They were as follows :— 
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“1. Ifthe purpose of the Hague Opium Convention is to be 
achieved according to its spirit and true intent, it 
must be recognized that the use of opium products 
for other than medicinal and scientific purposes is 
an abuse and not legitimate. 


2. In order to prevent the abuse of these drugs, it is neces- 
sary to exercise the control of the production of 
raw opium in such a manner that there will be no 
surplus available for non-medical and non-scientific 
purposes.”’ : 


The Committee accepted these general propositions, with a 
reservation made by certain countries ,that where opium-smoking 
was temporarily continued under the Hague Convention, Ch. II. 
with the object of its gradual elimination, it should not be 
regarded as illegitimate. 


It was further resolved to hold two special conferences in 1924, 
one to deal with the problem of the manufacture of morphia, 
cocaine, heroin and their salts, and the export of opium and 
coca leaf for such manufacture, the other for countries where 
opium is still smoked (the temporary continuance under the 
‘Hague Convention) and for the Republic of China, to try to 
agree upon a reduction of the amount of raw opium to be 
‘imported for smoking. 


The Indian representatives associated themselves with these 
‘resolutions, subject to the reservation that “ the use.of raw opium, 
according to the established practice in India, and tts production for 
such use, ave not illegitimate.under the Convention.” 


This reservation is vital and must be explained. The represen- 
tatives of the Government of India were prepared to support 
cordially the limitation of export, and made it perfectly clear 
that if importing countries desired to receive less, or no, Indian 
opium, India would raise no objection. They held, however, 
that the consumption im India was India’s sole concern and 
refused to allow it to be questioned and reviewed by an inter- 
national body. 


There is a certain superficial plausibility about this view 
which conceals the very grave consequences of it. 


Suppose that, as the result of the international action now 
‘taking place, a Board of Review is formed, and each country 
is invited to state before this Board its requirements of opium. 
It is hard to see how without some such method an effective 
world regulation of production in accordance with need“could 
be carried out. If India insists that her domestic requirements 
‘cannot be allowed to come before such a Board, “why,” we 
-can hear Turkey, Persia and other countries say, “ why should 
“we make our requirements known ?”’ If the growing (produc- 
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ing) countries insist that apart from export the margin they 
keep for their own use is not to be questioned, there can be 
little doubt that the bottom falls out of the plan for a world 
restriction of production to medical needs. Such surpluses, 
while officially destined for domestic consumption, will find 
their way in the end to the most profitable market, which is the 
drug addicts of the wealthy countries of the West. 


It is common in some circles to scoff at the idea of anything 
that India (or indeed the League of Nations) can do having any 
effect upon countries like China, Persia, and Turkey, the main 
opium growers. For China we can speak, for we know how 
enthusiastically those Chinese, who are facing the overwhelming 
problem of rescuing their country from the opium addiction into 
which her chaos of government has brought her, welcome the 
prospect of further restriction by India. It is an invaluable 
moral encouragement to her, if it is no more. Of Persia and 
Turkey it is more difficult to speak, but Persia has ratified the 
Hague Convention and the last quarterly report of her financial 
authority contemplates opium restriction. Turkey included 
ratification of the Hague Convention in the ratification of the 
Lausanne Treaty. It appears to us clear that any action by 
India in the way of further restriction along the lines of 
the League’s proposals cannot but encourage these countries to 
do the same, and that any holding back from it must encourage 
them to plead also their own exceptional needs, and to relin- 
quish only very tardily what is to them, as to the other produc- 
ing countries, a source of gain. 

We are convinced that insistence by India on this ‘“reser- 
vation’ would gravely jeopardise the whole world-movemenut 
for restriction, and we hold that this position should only be 
taken up if those who take it are convinced that it is true and 
that it is necessary for the good of India that it should be 
maintained. 

But is it true? We hold that it is NOT true, and the burden 
of this pamphlet is that it is not true. 


So far from the programme which Mr. Porter and Bishop 
Brent laid before the League of Nations in the name of the 
United States being incompatible with India’s needs and 
position, we believe that it is entirely compatible, and that 
its cordial acceptance would be in. accordance with what 
India’s own leaders and reformers desire. 


With the export of opium from India we are not mainly 
concerned in, this pamphlet, but the subject cannot be wholly 
omitted. The Government of India has fulfilled its obligations 
under the Hague Convention, in that it has strictly regulated 
the export of opium to such quantities as are certified by 
importing Governments (or by Governments for importing 
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traders) to be intended for ‘legitimate’ use. ‘This ‘legitimate ’ 
use is, in fact, practically all opium-smoking, which, as we 
have seen, is continued temporarily in certain Eastern countries 
and is therefore under the Hague Convention technically 
‘legitimate.’ 

As however the Convention, while admitting the continuance 
of smoking in certain countries temporarily, did so in order 
that there might be gradual but effective limitation ending 
in prohibition, and as the medical opinion of the whole world is 
unanimous in condemning opium-smoking as a ghastly evil, we 
do not think that it is possible to contemplate with equanimity 
the million pounds of opium (more or less) which goes out 
of India each year to be smoked by the Chinese of the Straits 
Settlements and elsewhere. 


A stricter category than ‘legitimate’ is demanded, and 
we urge that the only test which should be applied by any 
country to-day to its opium imports and exports is ‘ medical 
and scientific needs.’ If a temporary exception is made in 
view of the difficulty of immediately rooting out opium- 
smoking, it should be most carefully guarded, and should 
not be permitted unless the importing country is making sincere 
efforts to abolish the smoking habit. 


We strongly urge that the Government of India, the sincerity 
of whose intentions in this matter we do not question, should 
throw its whole weight behind the movement for restricting 
and abolishing opium-smoking; that it should take the 
strongest line at the approaching conferences when the import- 
ing and exporting of opium for smoking is discussed; and 
that it should state its own desire to export for medical and 
scientific purposes only. ‘That the practicability of such action 
is dependent to some extent upon other exporting countries 
doing the same we do not deny; but we urge that the Govern- 
ment of India should use its great influence to further the 
speedy acceptance of this end by all the countries concerned. 


In this connection we suggest that the sale of opium by 
auction in Calcutta should be discontinued. We are aware 
that sales are only made on certificate from the Government of 
the importing trader’s country that the opium is intended 
for legitimate use, but the objections we have already made to 
this very inadequate test in the case of importing Governments 
are much stronger in the case of private traders. Any 
legitimacy there may be in the transaction will be apt to 
fade away before the opium has reached its final destination. 
If control is to be a reality, the private auctions ought to go. 


The time is ripe for action. Indian opinion, which has been 
in the main silent on this question of opium in India, is 
becoming vocal. The leaders of the people are in favour 
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of restrictions quite as drastic as those we propose. With the 
growth of regard for social well-being and public health atten- 
tion will increasingly be fastened upon the opium problem. At 
the same time energetic and unequivocal action now will go 
a long way to help the international movement for the suppres- 
sion of opium to a successful issue. 


We have emphasised a good deal in this section the inter- 
national aspects of the Indian opium problem. We wish, 
however, to state with the utmost emphasis that it is primarily 
in the interests of India herself that we urge these reforms. 
We do not suggest that action which is not for the good of 
India should be taken to please somebody else. We are deeply 
convinced that if the restriction for which we plead were 
catried out the benefit would be felt most, and most immediately, 
by the people, and not least by the children, of India. 


We urge, first, that Government should accept the view that 
the consumption of raw opium in India, apart from medical 
prescription, is not a legitimate use; that it should accept as an 
ideal, to which it will rapidly and steadily work, the restriction 
of opium to medical and scientific uses; and that it should 
instruct its representative at the forthcoming conferences in 
Geneva accordingly. 


Second, we suggest. that the method should be followed 
of registering as licensed consumers those who are addicted 
to the vice, and that they should be rationed in accordance 
with medical opinion and the results of investigation of the 
amount consumed by those licensed. We hope that there may 
be a thorough investigation of the applicability of the systems 
of registration, or some adaptation of them, now in vogue 
in Burma and under the Government of Ceylon, to the Indian 
provinces. Apart from such consumption by licensed addicts 
(to the roll of whom, once formed, no new names should be 
added), no consumption should be permitted except under 
medical authorisation. 


Third, we suggest that an investigation should be made as to 
the practical possibility of allowing the medical authorisation 
to be by indigenous practitioners not on the medical register. 


Fourth, we urge that Government should accept the same 
test of legitimacy for their export of opium as they would do, if 
these suggestions were accepted, for the internal consumption, 
namely, medical and scientific use, and that they should use 
every effort to’secure the adoption of this standard by other 
exporting countries. 

While much depends upon Government action (and where 


growing is a Government monopoly nothing can be done 
without Government), we feel that no great advance can be 
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made without the education of public opinion. If Provincial 
Legislatures are to consider the diminution of their opium 
excise returns, they will need to be supported by public 
opinion. But most of all there is need for the kind of simple 
education in the elements of public health, not least through 
the schools, which is being already undertaken by some public- 
spirited men and women, and which is the soundest founda- 
tion for the health and well-being of the people. We appeal 
the young medical men of India to respond to this need. 
There are many ways in which a man may serve in the 
building-up of a nation, but there are few more useful than 
this, of helping to remove a canker which eats the strength 
of the people away, and instilling into the mind of the poor 
and common folk a knowledge of some of the simple laws 
of health. 


Section I] 


SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE REGARDING 
THE USE OF OPIUM IN INDIA 


A. How Opium is used in India. 


WE do not discuss here the use of opium on the advice of 
doctors, whether by itself or as an ingredient in medicine. It 
is the other uses of opium with which we are concerned, and 
they may be divided as follows :—(1) the giving of opium to. 
children. (2) the semi-medical use, ¢.g., to ward off fatigue or 
damp. (3) the medical use, to ward off or to remedy specific: 
diseases ; and (4) addiction to opium as a pleasure-giving drug. 
In describing (3) as ‘“‘ medical’ it is not suggested that the 
practices described are medically legitimate, but they are carri- 
ed on with the object of relieving disease, and may be distin- 
guished from other uses. 


In all the uses described in this section, opium is either eaten 
in the form of pills of varying size, pure or mixed with some 
other substance (as with jaggery in the South,) or made into a 
decoction and drunk. 


(a) Children. 


In almost every part of India it appears that the custom of 
giving opium pills to small children prevails. Usually it is not 
continued beyond the age of two or three years but up to that 
age there is indubitable evidence that the custom is distressingly 
widespread. It is given for various reasons. The commonest 
is the mother’s desire to stop the child from crying, (particularly 
in the case of mothers who work as operatives in factories), and 
to ensure its quietness and sleep while she is away. Among 
women mill-hands this is extremely common. In Bombay 
Dr. Mistri (to whose long statement in Section IV we invite atten- 
tion), says that of Hindu children 90% and of Mahommedan 
children 75% are doped from birth untiltwo years old. It is also- 
found among women who work in the fields, as we have been 
personally informed again and again by villagers. 


It is also given to children to appease hunger—a sidelight on: 
the poverty of the masses. 


It is given, further, to allay diarrhcea, vomiting, and other 
pains in children; as an illustration of the uses to which those 
who have come to regard it as a panacea for infantile diseases 
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will put it, we may mention that it is sometimes used to cure 
svorms } 


As one of the properties of opium is to cause constipation, it 
is used in some quarters by mothers to lessen the burden of 
their own attendance upon a child—a statement which it may 
appear heartless to make, but which is intelligible in the cir- 
cuimstances of a working mother. 


In all the above uses there is some substratum of fact, in the 
sense that the desired result is immediately, if temporarily, pro- 
duced. We find, however, that opium is also given to children 
for reasons which can only be called legendary. It is given 
because it is ‘‘ good for the baby’s growth,” or “‘ to keep the baby 
warm in the cold weather.’’ In many—very many—cases it is 
simply given because it is the old wives’ custom to give it, it is 
“‘sood for the baby,’ and has become a part of that nursery 
lore which contains so much wisdom and so much folly. 


- We desire to state with the utmost emphasis that the extent 
of this baby-doping is enormous, and that it constitutes a 
national problem. Dr. Mistri’s estimate we have quoted. A 
Cambay doctor says that 30% of the total opium consumed in 
his area is given to babies. A highly experienced lady who 
lives in the Central Provinces says that 80% of the babies in her 
area are given opium, and a doctor from the same province. 
puts it atgo%. Almost every letter and memorandum we have 
received mentions this habit of giving opium to children; while 
other forms of opium addiction vary greatly in the different 
provinces, we believe that this aspect of the evil is virtually 
universal. 


With the effects we deal later. 


{b) Semi-medical. 


There is a belief that the taking of opium wards off the 
approach of fatigue, and that it is a protection against damp. 
We have tried to elicit information on this subject as the use re- 
ferred to figures prominently in the customary defence of the 
opium habit. Several of our best informed correspondents 
pour scorn on the idea that opium is valuable for either of these 
purposes. Dr. Muir of Calcutta considers that opium is taken 
not to ward off fatigue, but because the taker is already subject 
to some disease for which he conceives opium to be a remedy, 
and fearing the accentuation of his disease (e.g., bowel com- 
plaint) during a period of exposure to damp and fatigue, takes 
opium. Others regard the semi-medical use as a mere excitse. 
They point out that people who do not take opium for these 
purposes do not suffer more than others from exposure to damp 
and fatigue. They explain that opium will give the fatigued 
man a feeling of drowsy content—for a time—but will not re- 
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as invented to excuse a habit of which the habitué is more or 
less ashamed. 


(c) Medical. 
Our evidence shows that among the ailments and diseases for 
which opium is supposed to be a cure, are the following :— 


lieve his fatigue; others regard this whole category of addiction 


coughs, neuralgia, 
bronchitis, lumbago, 

asthma, disease of the spleen, 
lung trouble and tuberculosis, ‘ bleeding piles.’ 
diarrhoea, tetanus, 

dysentery, rheumatism, 
diabetes, malaria, 

colic, nervous debility. 


It is appropriate to add at this point, that the taking of an 
overdose of opium is a recoguised way of committing suicide. 


Such a list scarcely needs comment—obviously there is little 
of medical accuracy in it. 


The main reason for this widely distributed medical use is 
plain. It is the comparative scarcity, and, from the point of 
view of the mass of the population, the expensiveness of quali- 
fied medical men, Another reason to which we attach weight 
is that popular opinion regards opium as a specific for certain 
diseases, and opinion, or the advice of friends, leads many to 
resort to opium who ought to, and could, seek the advice of a 
qualified medical man. But it is plain that the low proportion 
of medical practitioners to the population, combined with the 
prevalence of disease in a poot and under-nourished populatioa, 
make the resort to a popular and cheap panacea almost certain. 


There is a good deal of evidence that hakims and kavirajes and 
other practitioners of indigenous medicine largely prescribe 
opium, and are in a measure responsible for the freedom with 
which it is resorted to in sickness. But others say that the 
better class of such practitioners do not care to prescribe opium, 
but use it, if at all, in their own medicines as a constituent. 


(d) Addiction. 


Under this heading comes a medley of uses and of reasons 
for use. We have been surprised to receive from places as 
widely apart as the Telugu country, Bombay, and Bengal, evi- 
dence that opium is used as an aphrodisiac, either with the 
object of restoring virility in those whom age or debauchery 
has robbed of it or of increasing the length and intensity of the 
pleasure derived from sexual intercourse. How widespread 
such a use is it is naturally very difficult to discover. 


Cho. 4) 


To custom must be ascribed a large part of the addictions 
that exist. Opium appears to have been first known in India 
under the Mughal rule and in some quarters a tradition of 
luxury is still associated with it. This accounts for the curious 
fact that while on the whole opium-eating as a vice is a poor 
man’s vice, and the worst effects are seen among the poor, it is 
in certain parts a rich man’s vice, and is a sign and symbol 
of a grade of luxurious living. There is further the semi- 
ceremonial use, particularly associated with the Rajputs, where 
the giving and receiving of opium is a regular part of courteous 
intercourse, and where, as was shown long ago in Tod’s “* Raja- 
sthan”’ the habit renders men utterly incapable of work or 
thought—without more opium. 


It appears, as is to be expected, that such usages are more 
of the village than of the town, and more of the old India 
than of the new. ‘The Indian club does not supply opium to its 
members. The use of opium by old people of either sex seems 
to be that which opinion most generally condones, and it would 
appear to be widespread. Many who would strongly repre- 
hend the use of opium by young persons do not at all object to 
its use by the old. It is taken to promote longevity (after 40, 
one of our correspondents says it is frequently taken for this 
reason), a belief which we can only attribute to the fact that the 
lethargy and drowsiness which opium produces make life to the 
old a temporarily pleasanter thing. But one of our Indian 
correspondents remarks with truth that a longevity which is 


purchased (if it is purchased at all) by inaction is scarcely worth 
the achieving. 


It is well known that many ascetics, fakirs, sannyasis, bhai- 
ragis, and the like indulge not only in the eating but in the 
smoking of opium. We have been unable to discover the reli- 
gious basis which is sometimes alleged for this practice. It 
appears to be merely a custom. 


For the rest, addiction to opium-eating is nothing more or less’ 
than addiction to a pleasurable and harmful drug. It may 
begin in many ways. A taste for it may be engendered by the 
medical or semi-medical uses, and a habit formed which cannot 
be broken, or it may. be imparted by the example of friends. 
When once it is imparted no raising of the price will break it. 
The poorest man, once he is in bondage to the drug, will give his 
whole daily pittance for it, will steal for it, may even kill for it. 
For such addiction no one will offer any defence.. We do not 
pretend that itis common. ‘Taking the country as a whole, it 
is comparatively rare. Probably Assam, Orissa, the Central 
Provinces, Central India and the northern parts of Bombay 
Presidency see most of it. But it is only possible because there 
is no effective restraint upon the buying of opium by the poor 
wrecks of humanity to whom it has become food and drink. 
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We recognise the difficulty of estimating the proportion of the 
drug which is used in these ways. ‘he most exhaustive en- 
quiry, could produce only a guess, for the reason that the 
various uses, which we have separated for the sake of description, 
blend into one another. Some would call ‘ semi-medical,’ what 
others would style ‘ addiction.’ We quote, however, the follow- 
ing estimates from doctors :— 


A doctor in the Deccan says that 5% of the use in his ex- 
perience is medical, 10% semi-medical, and 85% bad habit. 


A doctor in Sindh puts the medical and semi-medical uses at 
5% and all the rest as mere addiction. 


A doctor in the Central Provinces estimates that 20% of 
those over 50 years of age are addicted to the drug. 


A Cambay doctor estimates that 30° of the use is for chil- 
dren, 2% semi-medical, 50° medical and the rest bad habit. 


A doctor in Burma, where there is now a relatively strict 
prohibition and habitual eaters are licensed, says that 90% of 
the opium consumed is for mere addiction. 


A doctor in Gujerat puts it at 20% medical, 40% semi-medical, 
and 40% addiction. 


We recognise that such figures are not scientific evidence, 
but it is noteworthy that while some of our witnesses regard the 
various uses more optimistically than do the great majority, 
and many realise the difficulty of uprooting the habit in those 
in whom it is ingrained, not a single person has written to us 
that he or she regards the indiscriminate use of opium as bene- 
ficial, and the great majority unite in deploring it. 


B. The effects of the use of opium. 
(a) Children. 


We have stated that there is general testimony to the preva- 
lence of the custom of giving opium to children. There is 
_ equally strong testimony to the deplorable effects of the custom. 


Diseases for which opium is casually taken tend to be first 
alleviated and then rendered chronic. When given to children’ 
to cure bowel complaints it produces in the child ‘alternate 
constipation and diarrhoea. It causes loss of appetite, and 
opium-fed children are usually undet-nourished. 


Anemia is common, and the most normal effect is a general 
stunting of the child at the very outset of life. There are 
disastrous effects on the nerves and brain. Permanent brain 
injury is sometimes caused, and frequently irritability and 
restlessness (only to be cured by more opium). Some corres- 
‘pondents definitely state that opium-fed children are inferior 
mentally to those who have not been ‘ doped,’ and one corres- 
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pondent attributes the backwardness of his province (the 
Central Provinces), to the prevalence of the giving of opium to 
children. Women teachers have told us that they can distin- 
guish, by their inattention and inability to concentrate their 
minds, the children to whom opium has been given in infancy. 


It is important also to note that such children succumb 
far more easily than others to diseases, fail to respond to 
proper medicines, and only recover slowly from the attacks of 
illness. 

There is very general agreement among our correspondents 
that the infantile death-rate—so tragically high in India, 
especially in great cities like Bombay—is enhanced by the 
opium-habit. Cases of opium poisoning are not rare, they 
are mentioned by witnesses from widely separated areas, and 
they are sometimes due to the ease with which a child can get 
at the stock of the drug which its grandfather is using. 
But the infantile deaths caused by the opium-habit are due not 
in the main to direct poisoning, but to the debilitating of 
the children’s physique, whereby it is rendered an easy prey to 
disease of all kinds. . 


It may be convenient here to call attention to the fact 
that there is.no kind of necessity or inevitableness about 
this child sacrifice.. As we have pointed out, the main reasons 
for the prevalence of the habit are ignorance and economic 
pressure. But Indian mothers are not less regardful of the 
welfare of their children than those of other lands (or than the 
poor English mothers who believe beer to be good for their 
babies), and there is plenty of evidence that when the harm 
done to their children is pointed out they will cease to follow 
the practice. We commend to notice the important remarks 
of Dr. Mistri of Bombay upon this point, as also her sugges- 
tions, based on experience, as to the use of creches for the 
children whose mothers are compelled to work in factories, etc. 


(b) Semi-medicai. 

We have given above our reasons for holding that the belief 
that the eating of opium is useful as a prophylactic against 
fatigue and damp is. unfounded, and that a large part of 
the use which we have called ‘semi-medical’ is a concealed 
form of addiction cloaked, it may be from the user himself, 
under the excuse of damp or fatigue. What we have to 
point out now is that the semi-medical use frequently leads 
to total addiction. Some of our correspondents do not find 
this, and express the view that addiction rarely ensues upon 
the moderate use which we have called ‘semi-medical.’ 
Doubtless there are many cases in which this is true. ‘The 
great bulk of our evidence is to the contrary, and we are bound | 
to regard it as the more trustworthy, if a general judgment is to 
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be formed. We find corroboration of this in the fact that good 
Indian doctors are very cautious about recommending the 
use of opium as a medicine, precisely because they know 
how easily a disastrous habit may be contracted. 


(c) Medical. 


There is one cardinal fact about opium, which lies at the 
bottom of 99% of the medical use of it—we use the word 
‘medical’ as before without reference to the orthodox medical 
prescription. It is a great reliever of pain. Pain and disease 
are to the ignorant man the same. ‘lo relieve pain is to 
cure disease. Hence it is that opium is used as a ‘cure’ 
in so many and divers diseases. It relieves the pain which the 
sufferer feels. 

Opium has other medical properties ; in particular, properly 
used it is highly useful as an ingredient in cures for gastric 
complaints. But our evidence leaves us with the clear convic- 
tion that the one positive good (and it is a doubtful good) 
which the promiscuous use of opium brings with it is the relief 
of pain. 

It does not cure the ailments and diseases for which it 
is casually and unscientifically taken. By removing pain it 
removes symptoms, it conceals and masks the causes of illness, 
and it prevents the right and needed treatment being given 
in those cases, and they are many, where proper medical 
treatment in a Government, private or missionary hospital 
is available. We refer here to the evidence given by the 
Social Service League, Bombay and by Dr. Mu'r of Calcutta, 
among others. We believe that we touch here the heart of the 
matter. It is usually contended in defence of the present 
opium regulations that opium is an ‘invaluable household 
remedy.’ It may be admitted that experience and care might 
make it possible for opium to be used, e.g., in cases of 
diarrhoea, with beneficial effect, but we have no doubt that 
the dangers attendant upon the household medical use are far 
greater than the benefits. Few things so powerfully militate 
against the extension of public health and of a knowledge 
of the laws of health as this pitiful belief in opium as a panacea 
for all ills. ‘The whole advance of public health depends upon 
people becoming able to grasp the relation of causes to effects, 
and to distinguish between symptoms and causes. ‘he wide- 
spread ‘household’ use of opium is definitely inimical to 
the removal of disease. It is one thing to excuse a use which is 
based on the simple human instinct to avoid pain; it is 
quite another to defend such a use as a domestic facility which 
statesmen should sedulously preserve. 


What are some of the effects of this ‘medical’ use? ‘To 
begin with, what has been said of the ‘semi-medical’ use 
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leading to addiction is not less true of the medical use. Many 
of those who are now addicted to opium fell victims to it 
through beginning with the eating of opium pills to remove 
some disease. A frequent type is the man who begins with 
opium to relieve, say, diarrhoea, finds that his diarrhoea becomes 
chronic, as it probably will, goes on taking opium to relieve it, 
and ends by taking opium, probably in increasing doses, until 
he dies. 

As in the case of children, the adults who are regular opium 
eaters, whether on medical or other grounds, are very difficult 
to treat on orthodox medical lines. Dr. W. J. Wanless, whose 
surgical experience is probably as great as that of any 
other man in India, says that they are ‘ poor operative risks.’ 
There are frequently complications with the respiratory system. 
Ordinary medicines do not produce their proper effect. 


(d) Addiction. 

Of the ailments, physical and mental, caused by the use 
of opium, the following are mentioned by our correspondents, 
most of them over and over again :— 


dyspepsia, loss of alertness, 
constipation, drowsiness and lethargy. 
anemia, hallucinations, 
emaciation, loss of will-power, 
loss of appetite, dulling of moral sense, 
disease in heart, lungs loss of sense of honour, 
and kidneys, liability to yield under strain. 
nervous debility, general moral unreliability. 


These effects vary with the degree to which the subject has 
come under the influence of opium. Physically, chronic bowel 
troubles are the commonest result of opium taking. It is only 
in the extremer cases of addiction that the utter carelessness as 
to personal appearance, and the intellectual and moral degrada- 
tion of which some of our correspondents speak, are to be found. 


It is however probable, and some of our correspondents defi- 
nitely assert it, that any regular addiction to opium has moral 
and mental effects. Dr. Muir finds moral unreliability in the 
opium-eater, and would place no important responsibility in his 
hands. An I.M.S. Colonel informs us that he found opium- 
eaters unequal to any strain and that he did all he could to 
prevent them from being enrolled in the Forces. It may be 
worth mentioning that a man is called in Bengal ‘an opium- 
eater’ when it is meant that he is a shifty, unreliable fellow. 


It appears to us that only expert toxicologists can pronounce 
as to whether opium affects the higher brain-centres. Elsewhere 
we quote the Health Committee of the League of Nations, 
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whose views are given from a solely medical point of view—as 
authoritative a body as we could find. 


As to the addict, we do not think that the descriptions given 
by some of our correspondents of men and women in the grip 
of opium can be pleasant reading for any who regard the well- 
being of their fellow-men. We read of men whose daily dose 
has risen to ninety grains—enough to kill several ordinary men: 
of poor victims who, out of their eight annas a day, spend six on 
opium ; of the thin, emaciated, bony wretches, with glassy eyes 
and unseeing look, sunk all the day in the opium stupor, 
awakened only when the craving re-asserts itself. It is the 
poor man who suffers most. The ricb man can last longer, for 
he can afford to buy the rich food needed to match the opium. 
The poor man has no money left for gs and his emaciated 
frame has no resisting power. 


It is not true that the habit, once formed, must be carried on 
and cannot be broken without physical danger. In the case of 
extreme addicts a sudden break would be dangerous, but if 
evidence is needed of the possibility of the habit being aban- 
doned, with highly beneficial results, it is to be found in the 
jails. We have instances of men who have been compelled in 
jail to break the habit and who in consequence not only put on 
flesh but become morally and mentally different men. 


C. Can the legitimate medical use and the illegitimate 
uses of opium be separated, and would hardship 
be caused by separating them by restricting con- 
sumption to medical and scientific needs ? 


The first question is answered by practically all our witnesses 
in the affirmative. It is perfectly possible to restrict the use of 
opium to medical and scientific needs, and to issue it only to 
those who will use it for these purposes. 


The more difficult question is as to the amount of hardship 
which would ensue if this were done. To those who hold the 
‘invaluable household remedy’ theory any such restriction 
must seem very irksome, as no conceivable distribution of opium 
through medical agencies could continue the various abuses 
connoted by that term. We believe that in the Legislative 
Council of the Central Provinces it was even suggested by an 
honourable member that the price should be lowered in order 
to make it easier to supply the drug to infants! Those, how- 
ever, who share the views expressed above, will feel that it is 
no hardship to be deprived of the opportunity to do‘harm, and 
that there are only two points to be practically considered, one, 
how to make provision for a somewhat wider medical use than 
that through practitioners on the medical register, the other, 
the case of confirmed addicts. 
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The great bulk of our correspondents hold that while hard- 
ship (to the confirmed addict) there would undoubtedly be, the 
benefits would be so much greater than the hardships that the 
latter should be faced. Moreover, of those who consider the 
hardships great, many clearly write in the belief that what 
would be contemplated is the immediate stopping of all non- 
medical use. But we imagine that any conceivable policy 
would include the registration of confirmed opium-eaters, as in 
Burma, Ceylon and to some extent in Assam. It would be 
sought to prevent any more persons from becoming addicts. 
We imagine that merely to prevent the confirmed addict from 
obtaining opium might turn him to other and worse drugs to 
satisfy his craving, except under the abnormal conditions of 
jail-life or some other limitation of freedoin. 


The. question of making provision for a somewhat larger 
medical use than would be granted if opium could only be 
obtained on prescription from a registered practitioner, is 
genuinely difficult. It is held in some quarters that it would 
be possible to allow prescription of opium to be made by the 
better class of indigenous practitioners. If this were possible 
without abuse it would, in our opinion, solve the problem. In 
Ceylon, under the ordinance regulating opium, registered 
‘vedaralas’ may dispense opium. Others, however, hold that 
any such extension of facilities would only lead to the conti- 
nuance under another guise of the abuses it is sought to check. 
It is in our opinion worthy of careful inquiry whether some 
licensing of indigenous practitioners of the better sort could not 
be accomplished, but if this should prove impracticable as a 
means of regulating the distribution of opium, we unhesitatingly 
declare for restriction to qualified practitioners as entailing far 
less real injury to the people than the present state of things. 

One case is quoted in our evidence of a doctor who advised 
a patient suffering from incurable cancer to eat opium. Such 
cases of incurable disease attended by great pain occur in the 
experience of most of us, and no one will challenge the absolute 
rightness of a doctor’s giving a man something to relieve his 
pain, knowing that neither it nor anything else can really help 
him. But it appears to us that even in India such cases could 
(as so many of them do) find their way to a doctor, and that it 
is better for the public health that opium should be given to 
such subjects on medical advice rather than that it should be 
available freely not only to them but to all. Tet the medical 
man be the judge of the necessities of the case. When we hear 
of hardships, we think of the thousands of doped babies. It is 
worth some pains to save them. 


D. Smoking. 
There is unanimous testimony that opium-smoking is very 
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rare in India, and as a popular problem hardly needs to be 
considered. It is confined to certain classes of the population. 
Chinese in Calcutta practise it, ascetics and sadhus in many 
cases, and the practice of smoking opium mixed with tobacco, 
or the leaves of cannabis Indica, or jaggery or some other 
substance, is found in some places among the lower classes, 
perhaps oftenest among poor Mohammedans. ‘Chandu’ and 
‘madath’ are the names most commonly given to the smoking 
preparations. It is the custom to smoke opium among certain 
richer classes; several correspondents mention the landlords of 
Cutch. Indian opinion clearly regards the smoking of opium 
as a vice. Some of our witnesses consider that the habit is 
not sufficiently restrained, and urge that smoking in private 
houses, and not merely in companies of more than three or 
some such number, should be prohibited. Government policy 
is not seriously questioned. 


E. The distinction between smoking and eating Opium. 


We have asked our witnesses whether they find a marked 
difference in the public attitude to the smoking and the eating 
of opium, and whether they regard such distinction as medi- 
cally and scientifically justified and valid. It is almost univer- 
sally agreed, as we anticipated, that far more opinion exists 
against the smoking of opium, and that it is regarded as am 
‘jriconceivable vice’ where eating is viewed with equanimity. 
Many of our correspondents add that they concur in this 
estimate, others regard both habits as equally deleterious 
though in different ways. The view expressed by some appears 
to us intrinsically probable, that the general abhorrence of 
smoking as compared with eating rests on no sort of medical 
investigation, but is simply a reflection of the fact that 
opium-smoking has no medical or semi-medical excuse, acts 
more quickly on the subject and reduces him more obviously 
to a condition of physical weakness. Much of the tolerance 
with which the eating habit is regarded is due to the fact that 
in the average case its effects are not obvious, whereas those of 
smoking, as of indulgence in strong spirits, are highly apparent. 


Some doctors regard eating as the more deleterious habit of 
the two, on the ground that the whole of the morphine content 
of opium is absorbed into the body of the eater, and only 
a part into that of the smoker. On this the toxicologist alone 
has an authoritative right to be heard. 


F. Public Opinion. 


Plenty of opium-eaters are thoroughly ashamed of theit- 
habit. ‘Most users are ashamed’ says one correspondent. 
Mothers hide from the doctor the pills they give their children. 
But that there is as yet an effective popular opinion against 
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the use of opium in India cannot, we believe, be justly held. 
The reason is that the facts are not known. But we perceive 
a definite and unmistakable increase in the attention now 
being given to the matter by social reformers and students of 
affairs. In Assam, where the ravages of opium have been 
worse than anywhere in India, the Indian members of the 
Legislative Council are practically solid not only for the mea- 
sure of registration now accepted by Government, but for a 
time limit for non-medical consumption and a rationing of 
licensed consumers. We quote elsewhere the resolution of a 
Peasants’ Conference in the United Provinces, an interesting 
example of the re-action of the simplest folk to hard facts when 
placed before them, of the All-India Congress Committee, who 
may claim to speak for the politically conscious classes; and 
of the Calcutta Temperance Federation, which may be taken 
as typical of the temperance organisations of the country. We 
do not believe that the restriction of opium would be the 
- occasion of popular feeling. If that was ever true, it is not 
true now. 


We should sum up the state of public feeling by saying first, 
that mass opinion on the subject does not exist, secondly, that 
enlightened people increasingly dislike and are conscious of the 
evil of opium-eating; third, that the reforming minds of India 
are giving their attention to the problem more and more with 
every month that passes, and fourth, that the restrictions 
which in our view the facts demand would not be followed by 
any outcry, if only because those who have shown themselves 
most able to sway the masses of the people have definitely 
ranged themselves in favour of such restrictions. 


Even less is known generally about the export of opium 
from India. Some take the view that if the market demands 
it India may as well supply it, seeing that if she does not 
Turkey and Persia will. Others hold that if the thing is bad 
tor the countries to which it goes, India should have no part 
‘in the trade. As the Social Service League of Bombay puts it, 
if the Chinese in Malaysia want to hang themselves, why 
should India provide the rope ? 


Section III 


RESOLUTIONS, STATEMENTS, ETC. 


1. The All-India Congress Committee meeting at 
Ahmedabad, June 27-29, 1924, passed among others the follow- 
ing resolution :— 


VI.—OPIUM POLICY. 


“Tn the opinion of the A.-I.C.C., the opium policy of the 
Government of India is altogether contrary to the moral wel- 
fare of the people of India and other countries. The A.-I.C.C, 
is further of opinion that the people of India would welcome 
the total abolition of the opium traffic for purposes of revenue 
and is also of opinion that the production of opium is out of 
all proportion to the medical requirements of India. 


The A.-I.C.C. hereby appoints Mr. C. F. Andrews to con- 
duct an enquiry in connection with the Assam Provincial Con- 
gress Committee into the opium habits of the people of Assam 
and the effect upon them of the opium policy of the Govern- 
ment and for this purpose authorises the Working Committee 
to make the necessaty arrangements.” 


2. The Calcutta Temperance Federation (comprising 
members of all communities) passed on August r2th, 1924, the 
following resolution :— 


“ This meeting records its conviction that the common use 
of opium in India for other than medical purposes is attended 
by widespread and dangerous abuse and cannot be described 
as ‘legitimate.’ It, therefore calls upon Government to 
accept the view laid before the League of Nations that the 
only use of opium which can be considered legitimate is that 
for medical and scientific purposes, and urges that the repre- 
sentative of the Government of India at the forthcoming 
Opium Conference at Geneva should be instructed to accept 
this view. It further asks Government so to control the pro- 
duction of opium in India that within a few years the consump- 
tion may be reduced to the quantities needed for medical and 
scientific purposes. 


This meeting regrets that opium, though in diminished 
quantities, is still exported from India for non-medical .uses 
especially among the Chinese in the Straits Settlements and 
Malaysia. Recognising that importing Governments certify 
such imports as ‘‘legitimate’’ we nevertheless urge that the 
Government of India should endeavour to apply to its exports 
the same test of legitimacy as we urge should be applied to 
internal consumption.”’ 
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3. ‘* The Leader,’’ Allahabad, of June 12th, 1924 contains 
a report of the meeting of the United Provinces Kisan Sangha 
(Peasants’ Conference) held in Allahabad, June 7th, 1924. 
The attendance was 250, but not all were peasants. The 
report contains the following :— 


“The second resolution urged that in order to ameliorate 
the condition of the villagers, it was very necessary, in the 
opinion of this Conference that the sale of wine, ganja, bhang, 
charas, OPIUM and other similar drugs should be stopped 
immediately. The Kisan Sangha viewed with abhorrence the 
trade in opium and desited that the cultivation and sale of 
opium be stopped.” 


4. Mr.M.K. Gandhi, in a letter, says :— 


“Tf the whole of the opium traffic was stopped to-day and 
sale restricted to medicinal use only, I know there will be no 
agitation against it worth the name. . From the moral stand- 
point, there is no defence of the Indian opium policy.” 


Mr. Gandhi’s views on the opium question have been fre- 
quently stated in the press. 


5. Finding of the Medical Committee of the League 
of Nations. 


« After a full discussion, and in view of the fact that the 
Committee was instructed to draw up its report solely from 
the health and medical points of view, it was decided that 
medical use should be considered the only legitimate use and 
that all non-medical use should be recognised as abuse, and 
also that, in the opinion of doctors, the use of opium as a 
stimulant could not, be considered legitimate even in tropical 
countries,”’ 


6. The Ceylon Opium Ordinance, 1910. ‘The following 
are the most important clauses :— 


Limitations on “A, (1) From*and after the commence- 
importationand ment of this Ordinance it shall be unlawful— 


> | j ; « 

ppraes clgeches (a) For any person, other than a public 
officer specially authorized by the Governor for that 
purpose, to import any opium into Ceylon; or 


(b) Subject to the exceptions mentioned in this Ordinance, 
for any person, other than an authorized vendor, to 
sell, barter, or in any manner dispose of opium to any 
other person. 


. (2) Nothing in this Ordinance shall preclude— 


(2) Any registered medical practitioner or any veterinary 
surgeon holding a diploma or certificate of competency 
from selling or dispensing opium as a medicine in 
quantities not exceeding the amount prescribed to 
be taken by the patient during a period of not more 
than three days in duration ; or 


(6) Any registered vedarala from dispensing opium in quan 
tities not exceeding the limit prescribed by sub-head (a) 
in accordance with this Ordinance and with the rules 
made thereunder; or 


(c) Any authorized dispenser from dispensing opium as a 
medicinal preparation on the prescription of a regis- 
tered medical practitioner or of a vedarala qualified as 
aforesaid in quantities not exceeding the limit pres- 
cribed as aforesaid. 

Provided that an authorised dispenser shall not dispense 
opium as aforesaid after the expiration of three days from the 
date of the prescription; and that in every case where an 
authorised dispenser supplies opium on a prescription he shall 
retain the prescription, and keep the same for inspection 
by the proper officer.”’ 


“5, It shall be unlawful for any person to have or to keep 
in his possession..... any opium, except in the following 
circumstances, that is to say :— 

[(a), (b), (c), (d), when it is in the possession of a hospital 
or dispensary, or authorised vendor, or authorised Government 
officer. ] 

(e) When, having been issued by the Principal Civil Medical 
Officer or by an authorised vendor, it is in the possession 
of a registered medical practitioner or registered vedarala 
for bond fide medicinal purposes, or of a veterinary surgeon 
holding a diploma or certificate of competency for bond fide 
veterinary purposes, or of an authorised dispenser ; 


(f) When it is in the possession of a registered consumer 
who has been supplied with the same in accordance with 
the provisions of this Ordinance.” 


“7 |.. Whoever 


(1) Imports .... any opium into Ceylon in contravention of 
section 4(a)..... or 


(2) Sells, barters, ....... any opium..... shall be guilty of 
an offence, and shall be liable on conviction to a fine which may 
extend to two thousand rupees, or,....... to five hundred 
rupees for every ounce or part of an ounce of opium in respect 
of which the offence was committed, or to simple or rigorous 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years, or to 
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Penalty for _ “8, (:) From and after the said date who- 
unlawful ever keeps in his possession, or in or upon 
eae e201, any premises in his occupation or under 


his control, any opium, save in the circumstances specified 
in section 5, shall be guilty of an offence, and shall be liable on 
conviction to a fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, 
or, if the court thinks fit, to two hundred and fifty rupees 
for every ounce or part of an ounce of opium in respect of 
which the offence was committed, cr to imprisonment of either 
description for a term not exceeding one year, or to both, and 
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the opium in respect of which such conviction was had shall be 
forfeited.” 


(2) Any registered medical practitioner or registered vedarala 
who— 


(a) Prescribes or dispenses opium for other than bond fide 
medical purposes ; or 


(b) Prescribes or dispenses opium in larger quantities than is 
reasonably necessary, having regard to the patient’s 
condition during a period of three days ; or 


(c) Prescribes or dispenses opium in order to satisfy a 
craving for the drug, except in cases of emergency, the 
onus of proving which shall lie on the medical 
practitioner ; 


(d) Fails to report to the officer in charge of the nearest 
police station that he has supplied or prescribed opium 
to or for an habitual consumer 


shall be guilty of an offence, and shall be liable, on conviction 
thereof, to a fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, 
and to imprisonment of either description for a period not 
exceeding one year, or to both.” 


Sale of opium “10. (1) For the purpose of supplying 
by authorized registered consumers and registered vedaralas, 
vendors. ' the Governor may, from time to time, appoint 


a sufficient number of persons to sell opium on behalf of 
the Government in convenient places in the Island, and 
may cause such persons to be supplied with such quantities of 
opium as may be necessary. 


(2) A list of the persons so appointed shall be published 
from time to time in the ‘‘ Government Gazette.” 


(3) The Governor may, whenever he thinks fit, withdraw 
from any authorized vendor the authority to sell opium. 


Registration. ‘11. (xs) Any adult person who desires to 
of consumers. be supplied after the commencement of this 
Ordinance with opium for his own consumption may apply, 
not later than a date to be hereafter notified by publication in 
the ‘‘ Government Gazette,’’ at the kachcheri of the district or 
to the chief headman of the division to be registered as a 
consumer of opium, and shall adduce proof to the satisfaction 
of the Government Agent, Assistant Government Agent, or 
chief headman of the amount of opium which he is accustomed 
‘to consume, the place from which he has obtained such opium, 
and the manner and form of the use of it to which he is 
addicted, 


(2) The applicant may thereupon be registered as a consumer 
of opium, and a certificate may be issued to him stating 
that he has been registered as a consumer of opium, the 
manner and form of its use, the quantity of opium which may 
be supplied to him, and the name or designation and place of 
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business of the authorized vendor by whom the opium may be 
supplied.”’ 


Regulations for “12. It shall be the duty of every autho- 
Sea rized vendor to comply with all rules made 
vendors. 


by the Governor under this Ordinance, and 
also with the following regulations with regard to the sale 
OL Opinii )..... 

(a) A greater amount than thirty days’ supply in the case of 
a tegistered consumer, or six months’ supply in the 
case of a registered vedarala, according to the amount 
allowed by the certificate, shall not be supplied at any 
one time, and no further supply shall be given until 
the period for which the last supply was given has 
elapsed. 


(6) No opium shall be sold or supplied between the hours 
of eight at night and six in the morning. 


(c) Opium shall not be consumed on the premises. 


(dz) Subject to any rules made under this Ordinance, opium 
shall not be deteriorated or adulterated in any way.” 


There are penalties prescribed for those registered consumers 
and registered vedaralas who contravene the provisions of the 
Ordinance. 


7. Extract from speech of Minister of Excise, Burma, 
in the Burma Legislative Council, March 17, 1924. 

“The opium law in Burma permitted the possession of 
limited quantities of opium by any non-Burman and in Lower 
Burma by any Burman who before 1903 made an application 
to be regarded as addicted to the use of opium. The latter 
could purchase on a consumer’s ticket granted by the resident 
excise officer, According to the existing law no Burman in 
Upper Burma might possess opium. With the closing of the 
register to new names in Lower Burma the number of registered 
Burman consumers had fallen from 14,049 in 1911-12 to 3,911 
in 1922-23. Sales also had resulted in a reduction from 46,500 
to 31,900 seers between 1918-19 and 1922-23 and the retail 
price had more than doubled. Rules had now been issued 
prohibiting except in excluded areas people other than register - 
ed smokers from possessing prepared opium and providing 
that within ten months from 9th January 1924 the register for 
opium smokers should be closed. The Minister also referred 
to the methods adopted to prevent the illicit sale of opium. 
He said that in some places the drug was taken by the inhabit- 
ants as a prophylactic against malaria and as remedy for 
internal complaints and smuggling went on to meet the 
demand. As an experiment a register would be opened for 
Burman residents of a particular district who asked for per- | 
mission to possess opium as medicine and such person would be 
supplied with small quantities. 

In conclusion the Minister said that legislation alone would 
not make the people sober but public opinion would help most 
effectively and such public opinion was growing in Burma.” 


Section IV. 


EVIDENCE. 


A. THE USE OF OPIUM. 


“Tt can be said that not even one per cent. of the opium 
consumed in Assam is used for medical purposes or practised 
on medical advice. ‘There are illiterate people who eat opium 
with a hope to cure some diseases, but that is due to their 
lack of knowledge regarding the ruinous effect which the 
practice would bring upon them This is not only my opinion 
but the opinion of many public men.”’ 


Rev. J. J. Nichois-Roy, M.L.C., Assam. 


‘The opium habit has been killing the Assamese, and if the 
present process goes on sooner or later the people will be 
extinct. To those under 50 years of age opium should be 
totally prohibited, and those above that age should be put to 
strict medical test and given individual licenses which should 
terminate at a certain fixed period.” 

Sjt. Rajani Kanta Bardaloi, Retired Extra Assistant 
Commissioner (in the Times of Assam, July 19, 1924). 


{NotEk. Much greater attention has been directed to the ravages 
‘of opium in Assam than to any other region, and the extension and evil 
f the opium-habit there is greater than anywhere else in India. At 
a later point evidence as to public feeling is given.] 

“In Bengal the practice of eating opium isI believe entirely 
what may be described as semi-medical. It cannot be said to 
be a cure for anything. It is very largely practised by the 
population after 50 years of age. ‘Although there are people 
who by conviction are total abstainers from all intoxicants 
including opium, the older folk by taking opium do not sink 
in the social scale on this account. In Bengal the eating of 
opium is seldom mere addiction to a bad habit. It is believed 
to stave off the aches and pains of rheumatic stiff-joints which 
are very common among the aged and is not generally consi- 
dered an unreasonable thing to do.” 

Lt.-Col. C. A. Gourlay, I.M.S., Bengal. 


‘‘Opium-eating is fairly common in India. I found it com- 
mon among Bengalis during my 13 years in Eastern Bengal. 
{t is very common among Tibetans, Bhutias and Chinese in 
this district. 

It is largely used as medical and semi-medical in the plains, 
but in these hills it seems to be chiefly used as a narcotic. 
Some take it in the belief that it is a sexual stimulant.” 

J. A, Macdonald Smith, M.B., Bengal. 
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“Rating in the form of pills is the main form of opium 
habit in India. It is largely taken in the belief that opium 
promotes longevity if taken after age of 40 (forty). Before 
that age it is usually taken either on medical or semi-medical 
advise as a cure of diabetes, rheumatism and diarrhcea.’’ 

K. S. Ray, Calcutta (Jatiya Ayurbijnan Vidyalaya). 


“Opium is according to my experience in the villages of 
Bengal very extensively eaten by all classes and both sexes. 

How far can it be called medical? ‘There is not the same 
distinction between the medical profession and the laity in 
India that there is, say, in European countries. Until a few 
years ago there was no medical registration to give official 
sanction to medical practitioners and even yet only a very 
small proportion of ailments come under the treatment of 
registered medical practitioners, the great majority being 
treated by kavirajes, homeopathists and others. I have 
heard that the homeopathic qualification may be attained 
after three months study by any one of ordinary intelligence. 
This being so it is impossible to say whether it is for medical 
use or not. I believe that most registered practitioners are 
fully aware of the danger there is in prescrihing the indefinite 
and habitual use of opium and that this habit is generally 
formed on the advice of some quack practitioner or after the 
_ example of some acquaintance. 

As far as I know opium is not used as a cure for any 
disease in the true Sense of the word cure; but here again the 
word cure is not clearly defined in the minds cf the people. 
It will for instance cause the temporary disappearance of the 
mote distressing symptoms of a disease like dysentery, but it 
leaves behind the cause of the dysentery in the bowel and the 
former symptoms will occur more or less frequently to be 
again palliated by repeated doses of opium. In this way the 
opium habit is generally formed. Another form of disease 
that leads to the habitual use of opium for its palliation is 
chronic joint inflammation, probably most frequently the 
outcome of venereal diseases. 

The use against fatigue or for protection against damp is in 
my experience chiefly not amongst healthy people, but among 
those addicted to such chronic diseases as the above and also 
those suffering from chronic malarial infection, so as to prevent 
attacks of their dysentery, arthritis or malaria (which may be 
lying latent) during some period of extra fatigue or exposure 
todamp. Some healthy people may use opium on such occa- 
sions but as far as my recollection goes they have not come 
under my notice.”’ 

E. Muir, M.D., F.R.C.S.E., Calcutta. 


“ Medical opinions differ as to the consequences of opium 
eating. With increased knowledge about its consequences a 
large number of medical practitioners of the day hesitates to 
_ prescribe opium even for medical purpose. They do not 

share the views of the practitioners of a decade back that 
opium can be used without injurious consequences. Experi- 
mental physiology also asserts that opium and other narcotics 
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do not avert or lessen fatigue, but that such things only make 
a fatigued person drowsy. Opium certainly is, and always 
will be, used as a cure for diarrhoea and other bowel com- 
plaints ; as well as a cure for rheumatism and other physical 
ailments. But consumption of opium for such medical 
purpose should be regulated by the Legislature.”’ 

J.M. Sen, M.B., Calcutta. 


“ The drug habit for opium and some of its preparations is 
very extensively prevalent in all parts of India, There is a 
prevailing idea among common people in India that opium 
taken after 40 sustains life and removes some of the maladies 
of old age, and with this idea, many take to opium on the 
other side of 40. It is often begun as a medicine to check 
a tendency to diarrhoea or to allay pain in chronic rheumatic 
complaints, and then the habit grows and it cannot be given 
up. I,ike alcohol, its dose has to be increased continually in 
order to get the sensation of well-being that is experienced by 
opium-eaters after taking the daily dose, and it is surprising 
how large a quantity can be tolerated by a habitual opium- 
eater. Ninety grains have been known to be the daily use of 
some persons, the quantity being sufficient to kill 20 persons 
who are unused to the drug.” 

Rai Bahadur Chunilal Bose, I.S.D., M.B., F.C.S., Calcutta. 


“The percentage of opium eating under medical advice is 
vety small, The vast bulk of the population are their own 
medical advisers, either because they distrust qualified doctors, 
or they are not within easy reach of them, or because they 
cannot afford their assistance. ‘Thus they have constituted 
opium as a household remedy to relieve pains of all kinds. 

The greatest abuse to which it is put is the prevailing habit 
of dosing children with it to! keep them (a) from crying, even 
when it is due to such legitimate cause as insufficiency of 
mother’s milk, or (b) to keep them quiet while the mother goes 
out to work, or (c) from a prevailing false impression that it is 
good for the healthy growth of a child, (d) it is largely used 
to check diarrhoea in the shape of a decoction prepared by 
boiling poppy capsules in water, I have had two cases of 
poisoning by it, but fortunately I saved them both. 

Ninety children out of 100 among the Hindus and 75 out of 
100 among the Mahomedans are dosed with opium almost 
from birth. For three years I devoted my attention to a 
great extent on breaking this habit among the children 
attending three of the centres of the Bombay Presidency 
Infant Welfare Society, and by explaining the disadvantages, 
ete., I succeeded single-handed in stopping it in nearly 90 per 
cent. of children. The mothers are easily amenable when 
treated as rational beings and things explained in a satisfac- 
tory manner. What is more important still is that once they 
are convinced its use is stopped for subsequent children, 
Among the better class of people crude opium is gradually 
discarded and some sort of patent syrup or pills are becoming 


ver pular.’’ 
RiPyere Dr. Jibanu Mistri, 1,.M,D.S., Bombay. 


“Only an extremely minute fraction of the practice of 
opium eating can be called bond fide ‘* medical.’’ Medical 
practitioners following the Ayurvedic and the Unani systems 
very rarely prescribe opium, and even when they think it 
necessary to use that drug they use it in the medicines 
prepared by themselves in most of such cases. It is true that 
the use of opium is sometimes recommended by non-medical 
men to their friends and neighbours suffering from severe 
pain, but such use delays the permanent cure by obscuring 
the root cause of the complaint the patient may be suffering 
from. As regards the ‘‘Semi-medical’’ use of opium it may 
be safely asserted that in most of the cases it is due either to 
ignorance or to a predisposition to find a convenient excuse 
for indulging in the habit. It is generally found that those 
who work and live in the same conditions without resorting to 
opium-eating are no way worse for fatigue or damp than those 
using opium. Some of the champions of drink also attribute 
the same semi-medical properties to spirituous liquor. The 
advocacy of opium in this respect is as futile as that of drink. 
In both the cases the semi-medical qualities are imaginary and 
instead of affording protection against fatigue, damp, etc., 
provide an excuse to the users for protecting themselves 
against public opinion. Except those who either use it or are 
interested in the trade no one believes in these imaginary 
qualities of opium. One can scarcely find a man addicted to 
the habit of eating opium who will confess that it is merely 
the weakness of his mind that is responsible for the bad habit ; 
he will give this excuse or that and defend his habit. 

There appears to be some superstition prevalent among 
certain classes particularly in certain parts.of the country 
about the desirable effect of opium on the health of babies. 
In the Southern Maratha Country and Gujerat opium dop- 
ing of children is very common. In Konkan it is not so 
prevalent. During the last few years also in the Deccan 
the practice has decreased to a considerable extent among the 
educated classes, especially in cities and towns. Though it is 
sincerely believed by some ignorant men and women that 
opium administered in small doses produces beneficial effects 
on children’s health, the practice seems to have its origin 
_in the parents’ desire to keep their children quiet. In Bombay 
the mothers who have to work for their livelihood, generally 
give opium to their babies for keeping quiet during the time 
they (the mothers) are absent from homes. The mothers who 
shave to do industrial or agricultural work away from home 
naturally find it very convenient to use opium for keeping 
their babies quiet. The necessity is not so keen in agricultural 
pursuits, and the difficulty can be solved in industrial towns 
by opening creches near mills and factories. Medical men 
will testify to the fact that when a baby incessantly cries and 
is restless it invariably suffers from some ailment and opium 
is no remedy in such a case. When the baby is kept quiet 
through artificial means, the cause of ailment fails to be 
detected until too late to apply the proper remedy. More- 
over, the practice of opium doping of children sometimes 
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leads to misadventures resulting in the deaths of children. 
That the mothers who believe in the efficacy of opium with 
regard to their children’s health will never give up the practice, 
or that the discontinuation of that practice among the children 
of these classes will be attended with any bad results so far as 
the health of the children is considered, need not be accepted 
as a truth for a moment. When some four years back 
the Social Service League opened a creche at one of its industri- 
al welfare centres the worker responsible for the supervision of 
the centre found that whenever he visited the creche almost 
all the children were asleep, He made enquiries and discover- 
ed the cause. The mothers used to give opium to their babies 
before they. brought them to the creche. He succeeded in 
persuading these women to discontinue the practice and after 
the practice was discontinued the babies were seen to be 
as active and playful as other babies. Since this experience 
was gained every mother newly bringing her baby to the 
creche was asked to avoid the use of opium and almost all the 
mothers followed the advice. They found that the babies were 
all the better for it. Prohibition of the sale of opium except 
for medical purposes would stop this harmful and dangerous 
practice.” 
From Memorandum by the Social Service League, Bombay. 


“Those who take opium do so with varied objects. A 
large section of the people, no doubt, regards it as a stimulant, 
but to say that those who take opium regularly do so for 
medicinal purposes only would be a distortion of facts. In 
most cases it is merely aldiction to a bad habit. The habit 
grows with its use as a stimulant and, according to reliable 
sources of information, it is taken merely with a view to 
exciting the sexual instincts and prolonging the gratification of 
the senses.” 

Dr. R. P. Masani, Bombay. 


“IT have only seen it being used as a ‘dope’ or pacifier 
of children and that unfortunately very often. In towns and 
villages round Poona it is a very: common custom among 
all classes to give small quantities of black crude opium to 
babies and young children up to two or three years. Needless 
to say it has a most deleterious effect and no doubt is a 
large factor in enhancing the death rate among children 
and infants. Among the less enlightened they seem to see 
no harm in it and consider it very necessary, but amongst 
the more enlightened in the towns they admit the use of it 
with a certain amount of shame so that doubtless there 
is beginning to awake in them a knowledge of its evil. 

I have seen no cases amongst grown ups.” 

Dr. A. Ramsay, Poona. 


“Locally there is not much opium eating, apparently, though 
opium is not infrequently fed to irritable babies by their 
mothers—without medical advice. Ill effects occur in prac- 
tically all of such cases.’’ 

R. H. Goheen, M.D., Vengurla. 
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“In my opinion the practice of eating opium in this part of 
India cannot to any appreciable extent be called ‘“ Medical” 
or ‘“‘Semi-medical.’’ As far as I know opium-eating is not 
wide spread among adults, although there is hearsay that 
a fair number use it to asome extent. And in them I should 
call it addiction to a bad habit. Among infants the case 
is very different because their ignorant mothers and grand- 
mothers are accustomed to give it to their babies as a matter 
of course. I think the two main reasons are :— 

(1). Ancient custom which ignorant Indian women find it 
difficult to throw off; and (2) Economic reasons, where the 
mother is poor and has insufficient food for herself and her 
baby, and the simplest way to keep the child quiet and 
leave the mother free to work is to dope it with opium. In 
the last 20 years I can see a perceptible decrease in the use of 
opium by mothers who have had some education, especially 


among Christians.’ 
Dr. R. P. Hume, Ahmednagar. 


“In-my experience of 22 years’ work among the village 
population of the Bémbay Presidency, I have seen very rarely 
an adult opium eater, and the very few we meet are almast 
always persons suffering from prolonged highly painful afflic- 
tions when opium has been resorted to secure relief from 
the pain. 

The great curse of opium in these parts is the feeding of it to 
babies. Practically all the middle and lower class people feed 
it daily to all their babies until they are a year or two old, 
and it exerts a most harmful effect on their growth and 
development. 

Opium eating is not what I would call a social evil in the 
villages of these parts. It is too rare an event to be classed as 


such. Dr. L. H. Beals, Wai, Satara Dist. 


“Opium eating in India is widespread, it is true, but it is 
very harmful, and possible to be up-rooted through the powers 
and means of education. 

In this section of India very few so-called ‘opium fiends’ are 
found. It is true many adults eat opium from its pleasure- 
giving properties and some others eat opium in case of 
dysentery. Most country doctors or waidas prescribe large 
doses of opium in cases of dysentery and diarrhoea, which in 
children works greater harm than good. 

The main use of opium in this section of Western India is 
seen in the giving by the parents to young babies and children 
to produce sleep. People have said to me “Sahib, take from 
us Arrack, but leave us opium. How could we put them to 
sleep at night if opium was taken from us?”’ ‘his practice is 
very widespread. 

Opium is of great value medically when used by competent 
hands. At other times it becomes a curse.’ 

Dr. Francis D. Ellis, Kavad. 


“The practice of giving opium to infants is exceedingly 
widespread. The only caste or tribe in this neighbourhood 


which I have found free from the habit, is the Pashi 
Paradhis, a people who live by hunting and snaring birds, 
deer, etc. Most women begin to administer little pellets as 
soon as the babies’ cries become annoying. The excuse given 
is that they cannot do their work. This administration cannot 
be called “Medical.” As far asI have come in contact with 
opium eating in adults, the habit has been begun in their 
experience of the usefulness of the drug in certain complaints. 
I have not come in contact with the worst type of victim to 
the habit.” 
FE. Ambrose, M.B., B.S., Pandharpur. 


‘““Medical—5 %. 
Semi-medical—10%. 
Mere addiction to a bad habit—85%.”’ 
E. M. Wilson, Islampur, Satara District. 


‘As far as I know opium-eating is only practised by certain 
hill tribes, e.g., the Kadagas, who consume a great deal of 
crude opium, very often one anna’s worth a day. Medically 
opium is used by quacks, and by parénts, in treating children 
for diarrhoea and dysentery.” 

Dr. W. Stokes, S. Mahvraita Country. 


“Among criminal tribes only Korwars and Korchas use 
opium occasionally for their babies, but the grown people do 
not, 

Poor mill workers use it for their babies, and there are 
occasional cases of opium-poisoning (unintentional) among 
such infants. Two cases wete fatal. 

Doctors use it medicinally, but the people do not eat opium 
for any such purpose. They do it purely for pleasure, and it 
is undoubtedly bad for them. 

But the general result is that it is not a very widespread 
practice in this part of the world.” 

C.M. Edwards, Hubli, S.M.C. 


“The poor classes of Indians give opium to their children to 
allow them to go to work. 

“No qualified doctor advises his patients to take opium to 
cure diseases on account of the fear of getting into the habit 
of it.” 

Dr. Samuel Hivale, Gadag, Bombay Pres. 


‘In India opium is used in the following ways :— 
(a) Eating. Mostly practised all over India, generally 
crude drug is used. 
(b) Drinking. In Rajputana, in the shape of watery 
decoction known as ‘‘ Kusoomba.” 
(c) Smoking much practised all over India used as 
watery extract of drug known as ‘‘ Chandu.’’ «+ 
Among opium-eaters 20% of the people practise on medical 
advice as a cure for certain diseases, 40% is semi-medical and 
40% use as bad habit.” 
Dr. S. C. Rubdi, L..C.P.S., Kopbal, Bombay Pres. 
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“Hardly 5 p.c. of the opium-eaters may be classed as 
*Medical’ and ‘Semi-medical’ users; the rest are usually 
addicted to this vice from bad company. Most of such eaters 
in Sind become ‘ Fakirs’ or fall in their company and get the 
habit.” 

Dr. V. H. Merani, L.C.P., etc., Mevokhan, Sind. 


“The practice in this part of the country is to swallow 
opium with a little quantity of water or with Bhang in liquid 
form. Opium-eating is mostly due to habit which is contrac- 
ted in bad company. Some people do say that it relieves 
fatigue, but it is considered to be nonsense by the saner class 
of the public. The more rational and the educated class 
strongly oppose the use of opium as an intoxicant. Some 
people take opium as an antidote against cough, and it is said 
to give relief in cases of bad cough and especially in the case 
of old men. Personally I do not believe in it. I am of 
opinion that it is mere addiction to bad habit. If it gives 
relief, it is only temporary and the after-effects are bad 
enough. It certainly does more harm than good.” 

V.K. Dudani, B,A., L.L.B., Larkana, Sindh. 


“Ninety p.c. use it due to addiction to a bad habit. Ten 
p.c. is due to medical and semi-medical use.”’ 
(Anon.) Indian Medical Man, Gujarat. 


**Some people take opium as a liquid, and some take it 
taw. 

It is taken for some diseases, as for example in Bronchitis, 
Asthma, Diarrhoea, Dysentery and Sprue. 

There is no need of taking opium to avoid fatigue or for 
protection against damp. 

Some people take it for the,Isake of luxury as an aph- 
rodisiac.’’ 

(Anon.) Indian Medical Man, Gujarat. 


“Opium is taken as follows :— 
(a) Pulv. Opii. or pure opium. 
(0) Kasumba (opium dissolved in water). 
(c) Given in combination with other drugs. 
(d) Taken in pipes etc. (called Chandu). 
It can be called medical use when given by qualified Medical 
practitioners or Vaidyas. 
It can be called semi-medical when taken to relieve fatigue 
ot to bear extra exhaustion. 
When taken as a routine without any definite reason, it is 
a bad habit.’’ 
Lt.-Col. L. P. Stephen, I.M.S., Karachi. 


«The general practice in India of opium-eating is to pound ~ 
it, mix it with water and drink it in small doses. This habit 
cannot be supported on medical grounds. It is nothing but 
addiction like the liquor habit. Those who have not taken to 
the habit of opium-eating do not use it even on semi-medical 
grounds ¢.g., to avoid fatigue or protect against damp.” 

Manilal B. Nanawati, Naosavi Dist. 


The practice as observed by me in this district during my 
forty years’ experience as a medical practitioner is that there 
are some persons who take it once a day, viz., in the morning, 
whereas the majority of opium-eaters take it twice a day, viz., 
in the morning and afternoon, while there are a few who take 
it thrice a day, viz., in the morning, afternoon and at night, 
Some take it in small doses varying from half a grain to four 
grains. There are others who take as much as twenty grains 
or more a day, whereas there are a few persons whom I have 
seen taking as much as ninety grains. 

Opium is generally taken in its crude form as purchased 
from the bazar on an empty stomach in the morning. But 
some take it in the form ot a pill either by itself or mixed with 
other ingredients. ‘There are others who take it in a liquid 
form as Kasumba by mixing it with water alone, or with 
water to which saffron, etc. are added. 

Opium is also given to infants up to one year of age in the 
form of “ Bal-Goli Children’s pill” by their mothers to keep 
them quiet. 

In Gujrat and Kathiawar it is the practice among Garassias 
(Rajputs) Barotes (Bards), Patidars (Kunbe cultivators) Kolis, 
and among the Mohamedans of certain Kasba towns to serve 
Kasumba (opium mixed with water etc.) to guests on cere 
monial occasions. Kasumba is also given to drink by one 
party to another as a sign of reconciliation among the Rajputs 
etc. 

The habit of taking opium is more prevalent in the villages 
and small towns than in the cities of Gujarat, and is seen 
mostly among men, very few women, being addicted to the 
habit. 

The-habit is more prevalent in Kathiawar than in Gujarat, 
where it is more common than in the Deccan. The practice 
is however getting less day by day as education advances. 

I bave seen opium taken as a medicine in Diabetes, Colic, 
Diarrhoea and Dysentery both acute and chronic, in all painful 
diseases, in chronic Bronchitis, especially of the aged, in 
Asthma, in general debility of old people, in Consumption, 
Anemia with enlarged spleen, in Malaria, in bleeding piles 
and even in Tetanus. 

I have also seen apium taken on semi-medical grounds to 
avoid fatigue and to protect against damp in malarial districts. 
It is only in a limited number of cases that opium is taken on 
medical or semi-medical grounds. But in the majority of cases 
its use is due to a mere addiction to a habit contracted by 
persons who keep company of opium-eaters.”’ 

Dr. Joseph Benjamin, Ahmedabad. 


“Opium-eating in India is mainly a matter of habit. As 

a rule it is nevet taken purely from a medical or semi-medical 

point of view. To me it appears that the medical and*semi- 

medical point of view is introduced rather as a pious consola- 

. tion for perpetuating a baneful practice which has wrought the 
ruin ot millions of poor people. 


Generally speaking, opium eaters as a class are poor and 
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illiterate people and the medical point of view hardly appeals 
to them. A closer contact with these people will reveal 
that very few of them, if any, suffer from the diseases requir- 
ing an opium treatment from the medical view point. 

It is quite apparent that opium is not taken to avoid fatigue 
or as a protection against damp. On the contrary, in my 
experience, the opium-eater, as a class, is very indolent and as 
a class he does not address himself to such manual labour 
as will induce fatigue. This plea is, therefore, untenable. 
The plea that opium is taken as a protection against damp 
is equally fallacious because many of the opium-eaters on this 
side have not to remain in a damp atmosphere. Whatever 
may have been the belief of labouring classes some years back, 
at present it can be seen that coolies and such other persons 
who have to do hard manual work take to liquor for avoiding 
fatigue and not to opium. 

The hollowness of the plea of medical and semi-medical 
use will be exposed, if we look back to the history. The 
opium habit seems to have developed and flourished on the 
advent of the Mogul Rule in India when opium came to 
be used as a luxury. These traces are still lingering and 
wherever the habit exists, it generally originates either with 
mistaken notions of luxury or with the false impression of 
nobility. Even at present on marriage and such other cere- 
monials opium is freely used and such occasions tend to 
swell the number of opium-eaters. If the opium habit origi- 
nated in luxury and is perpetuated by the mistaken notion 
of nobility, it can be seen that the plea of avoiding fatigue 
is only imaginary.” 

J.S. Rege, Supt. of Police, Cambay State. 


“A few persons become addicted to opium following medical 
advice ; with the great majority it is simply a habit.” 
Thomas Draper, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., P.L.C. 


“‘Opium-eating is seldom practised on medical advice and 
seldom to avoid fatigue, etc. It is almost always due to bad 
habit.”’ ae 

Civil Surgeon, Surat. 

“Opium is mostly used as ‘“‘Kasumba”’ (solution in water) 
and is also taken in its dry state. It is used medicinally 
to a certain extent, less so to a semi-medical purpose and 
mostly it is a mere addiction to a bad habit. It is accordingly 
used as a poison to commit suicide also.”’ 

Medical Officer, I/C Dispensary, Anand. 


“Opium is given to children and even infants mixed with 
carminalneas and antispasmadies, 

(a) for the purpose of inducing sleep or quieting a weeping 
child or for any kind of discomfort to the little ones. 
It is largely used among the illiterate poor Mohame- 
dans and even Hindoos and about 30% of such give it 

_ to children ; 

(b) to avoid fatigue and protection against damp, about 

2% only ; 
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(c) as a cure for definite diseases by laymen and doctors, 
about 50%; 
(da) as a bad habit, about 20%.” 
Chief Medical Officer, Cambay, 


“The practice of eating opium in the Gujrat (except the 
Surat District) is wide. It is never practised on medical 
advice. Some native physicians do advise it, but to very few 
and generally they are old. It is never semi-medical or taken 
to avoid fatigue or protect against the damp, but it is mere 
addiction to a bad habit, though some opium-eaters believe 
that it cures fatigue, etc.”’ 

Dr. N. K. Bhatt, Vagva. 


‘Opium is administered as a matter of routine to children 
in order to enable the mothers to work. 

There are several castes, Rajputs, Garasias, Barots and 
others, who serve opium on festive occasions, 7.¢e., use it for 
intoxication.”’ 

Dr. Surnaut B. Mehta, M.D., C.H.B. (Vety.), Baroda State. 


The use of opium is, Medical, 5% ; Semi-medical, 159%; Bad 
Habit, 809% in my opinion. 
K. K. Kanya, .M.S., Bulsar. 


“Among purdah women the extent of the use of opium 
varies very much in different castes and places. Its use is 
largely medical, and cases of addiction seem to start generally 
from the medical use. Its semi-medical use is small.” 

Dr. E. Stillwell, Paina. 


‘Medical men do not advise the taking of opium as a cure 
for disease. It does help to avoid fatigue. Usually it is a mere 
addiction to a bad habit often commenced on the advice of 
some friend as a cure for diarrhoea, fatigue, etc.” 

Dr. D. L., Baripada, Orissa. 


“ Twenty per cent. of the people here in this village eat 
opium, Some, take it on account of cough, some for stomach- 
ache, some for diarrhoea or dysentery. Some who began to take 
opium medicinally now take it regularly once or twice a day. 
Such are generally old people. They are not acting under 
doctors’ orders but simply from the fact that opium is rumoured 
to be a panacea for all bodily ills.” 

Rey. John Pal, Ovissa. 


“The number of habitual opium-eaters is limited. People 
become habituated to this in two ways, 3.¢., by taking it for its 
so-called medicinal purposes and, secondly, starting this practice 
just for fun. In the first category we may take all the old 
men whose number is considerable who are habituated to this 
drug. In fact, old age and opium-eating have becomé allied 
ideas; and public opinion is not against them. In the same 
class come the drug-addicts who started taking opium, in a 
casual way, to be free from pain due to disease, or to get rid of 
fatigue. The idea that opium has curative value is simply due 
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to helplessness and ignorance. Ninety per cent. of the people 
have not the chance nor the means to consult even a half-witted 
village Vaid. I know of many places where it is impossible to 
find such a Vaid within a radius of ten miles. Opium deadens 
the senses and so alleviates the feeling of pain. Pain and disease 
are synonymous in the conception of most people. Hence the 
popular belief that opium is a Panacea. People once they are 
soothed by this drug, take it again and again and then become 
confirmed addicts. Public opinion pities this class of addicts. 
People that start the practice for the fun of it generally 
belong to the well-to-do families. The leisured classes always 
set the fashion. And when some of them start taking opium it 
becomes the fashion in the locality. They start doing it for 
having nothing better to do, but enjoy day-dreams. (Perhaps 
if they had sufficient education to enable them to take interest 
in other phases of life, they would not take to it.) Then 
there is an idea current that the drug enhances the pleasure in 
sexual matters. This idea is responsible for many confirmed 
addicts. People belonging to the preceding two classes are the 
most yicious. The fact that they take to a drug for such flimsy 
purposes shows that they are weak-minded people, and they do 
sink very low quickly. ‘This class of people are abhorred, but 
as they are mostly drawn from the leisured classes who are 

powerful, public opinion does not dare express itself.’’ 

Nityananda Quango, B.A., Cuttack, 


Evidence of Jiban Sadinghi, Opium-cater.—Six years ago in 
hospital for inflammation of knee. Opium, he says, was applied 
externally and he was given doses internally for 1 month and 
22 days. On discharge from hospital continued the practice 
taking one pice worth a day. Pain in legs disappears in 15 
minutes after use of drug. 

Mahomedans and low-caste Hindus who are immoral smoke 
opium. They think it increases the enjoyment of sexual inter- 
course. 

Mothers give babies opium to cure worms; also to make 
them sleep. No ill effects of this practice noticeable when 
child has grown-up. 

I was a Judge’s amanuensis but am now in extreme poverty. 

Taken by the Rev. G. S. Wilkins, Cuttack. 


“Tn infancy opium is given to stay the pangs of hunger 
when a mother goes out to work, or to soothe a fretful child. 
In young adult life it is addiction to a bad habit that starts 
the practice. In old age it is often taken to conserve energy, 
minimise fatigue, and give a general sense of well-being: also 
for chronic Cough or Diarrhoea.”’ 

(Miss) A. E. Henderson, M.D., Nagpur. 


“It is clear that opium-eating is very common and in most 
cases was begun on ‘“ medical’? advice or for semi-medical 
reasons, but ends as a habit that cannot be abandoned.” 

(Miss) V. Rinman, Chhindwara, C. P. 


“ My experience during 30 years in Chattisgarrh is that 
people are feeding opium to the children. The low caste people 
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and people living in villages give it regularly almost without 
exception to the children under two years of age. They'say that 
children will get fat if a little opium is fed to them. They 
also think that a child will not do well without opium as it is 
a stimulant, which will prevent many diseases. It is excellent 
for cough and bronchitis. A working woman gives opium to 
the child to keep him quiet. The idea also is prevalent that a 
child under 2 and a man over 40 should take opium. Men 
who have several wives are taking it and it is also used for 
impotence.”’ 
Dr. J. Gass, Raipur, C. P. 


“In this district at least 90 per cent. of the people feed 
opium to their babies beginning at about three weeks or a 
month of age and keep it up for two years or more. ‘This is 
practically always the case with the poorer class of people, for 
the mothers have to go out and work and often leave the 
child for four hours or even more, so that when they, give it 
opium it will lie quietly and sleep till the mother returns. 
This habit I don’t think can be called Medical in any degree. 
To be sure when there is indigestion or any other ailment the 
dose may be markedly increased. What may be said to be a 
semi-medical use is frequently practised by people who are 
getting old, say above 50 years, when they begin to feel the 
effects of old age and opium gives them a certain degree of 
comfort from the infirmities of old age. I am not able to say 
what proportion of the people use it in this way but I think a 
fair estimate would be 20 per cent. of those above 50 years of 
age.” 

C. D. Esch, M.D., Dhamiavi, C. P. 


“Tn this area a very few use it for medicine. The general 
use is to keep children quiet while the mothers work. A few 
give it in case of bowel trouble in children. Adults who use it 
habitually either acquired the habit as children or started 
because of pain or illness. 

I have inquired from opium vendors while touring my 
district and they invariably told me that outside of the Christ- 
ian Community only perhaps one family in a hundred do not 
buy opium.” 

Geo. J. Lapp, Dhamtan, C. P. 


«In my experience I find that the use of opium is largely a 
matter of custom, due probably to economic conditions. In 
the recent ‘“‘baby week’’ campaign in this place one of the 
questions asked was ‘‘Do you give your child opium?” The 
almost universal answer by the non-Christian and lower 
classes was ‘yes.” ‘The mothers seemed to be rather proud 
of it than otherwise. They said the child would not digest its 
food properly without it. In the round of visits in the town 
children were found lying under the influence of opium, alone 
in the house, while the mother had gone to the field or to 
town. The mother is thus often gone for three or four hours, 
assured that the child will be quiet and probably sleep until 
her return. 
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On the other hand opium is often given to children when 
. they have cough or diarrhoea, often without expert advice. 

It is said that the regular use of opium is stopped when the 
child is one or sometimes two years old, from one to two 
rupees a month often being spent for the drug up to that 
time.”’ 

J.E. Crozier, B.A., M.D., Bilaspur, C. P. 


“‘Opium-eating, as in other parts of India, is also common 
in Central India. The people imagine it is a tonic against 
fatigue and old age and a luxury like tobacco to entertain their 
friends. 

It is a common thing among Rajputs and Thakurs (petty 
chiefs) to pass ‘‘Kasumba,” the opium box, like a hookah. 
The dhobis are also addicted to it. Mothers who work, and 
often those who don’t, give it to their children to keep them 
quiet. 

In nearly all these cases mentioned they later become 
addicted to the degenerating habit ot opium-eating.”’ 

, Dr. J. Mackenzie, Rutlam, C. P. 


“Opium is universally given to small babies in India by 
Mothers—in Muhamedan Zenanas and in Hindu Homes of the 
upper classes though perhaps not quite to the same extent. 
I think one is safe in saying it is given ‘practically without 
exception by women who are obliged to earn their livelihood— 
as coolies—or cookowmen—and even by those teaching in 
schools.”’ 

Anon., C. P. 


*“Opium is very commonly fed to babies until they are 
about two years old, and old men and women take it. 

It is not practised on ‘‘ medical advice.” 

When taken to avoid fatigue and to protect from damp it is 
not on ‘‘medical advice’? but in response to the popular 
belief among Indians. 

When this practice is continued for any length of time the 
habit is formed.”’ 

Margaret MacKellar, M.D., Neemuch. 


“In India opium is mostly taken as an intoxicant and once 
an individual gets accustomed to it it is very difficult for him 
to give up its use. He feels lethargic and his whole body 
begins to ache if he omits to take the drug at the appointed 
hour. The most unfortunate part of the affair is that there is 
always a tendency to increase the doses either in number or 
in quantity. It isin very rare cases that opium is taken on 
medical advice and sometimes it is also taken as a preventive 
to protect against plague, cold, etc., but in every such case the 
patient ceases taking the drug as soon as the necessity for it is 
over. Generally, however, opium is taken as a mere addiction 
to a bad habit.’ 
Staff of Mission Hospital, Neemuch, C. I. 


«As a general rule Mohammedans (Musalmans and Bohras) 
do not use it though there are exceptions among the Musal- 
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mans. In this part of India, Banswara State, there is a great 
deal of opium used, both ‘‘medically’’ by the people them- 
selves, and also as a habit, as tobacco is used in Kngland. 
Conversations with Thakurs reveal the fact that opium and 
tobacco are offered as a matter of courtesy and that as many 
take the one as the other. Bhils of whom there are many, 
also use it a good deal. 

It is quite often given to babies by mothers. I have seen 
more of that than anything else. 

Banias, Brahmans, Rajputs, Bhils are all users in this State 
and the Banias are said to be the worst.”’ 

B. C. Oliver, M.D., Banswara, S. Rajputana. 


“In this area (Bagli State and the surrounding district) the 
use of opium is common medically as a cure for diarrhoea. It 
is also used as a stimulant—i.e., people say they have no: 
strength to work unless they have their customary dose of 
opium. The cases of opium-eating known to me are mostly 
of the class who assign some reason for their use of opium, and 
I have met comparatively few who seem addicted to its use 
merely as a habit.” 

Margaret A. Coltart, Hat Piplia, Central India. 


“Very little is used on medical advice A great deal is 
used to avoid fatigue, etc. Both uses lead to addiction 

No medical man would stake his reputation on the statement 
that ‘the opium habit as a vice scarcely exists in India.’ 
Fully 75 % of all children in this part of India, no matter 
what the caste or education of the parents, are fed opium. 
How many cases of opium addicts a doctor meets in his daily 
practice! The majority of opium users are slaves to the habit, 
in my experience. They cannot take it and leave it off at 
will. That opium is a prophylactic against malaria is not 
accepted in medical science. 

Opium has directly been the cause of the death of more 
children in India than it ever benefited permanently.” 

A. Nugent, M.D., Ujjain, C.1. 


“Opium-eating is on the increase among the Bhils. It is 
usually commenced during some painful illness. The habit 
once commenced is seldom broken off. A Bhil will commence 
with a piece three times a day, the size of a bajra seed, and 
will increase it to the size of a large grain of macca, and in 
some cases as large a piece as a marble.” 

Rev. H. H. Smith, Bhabva, Panch Mahals. 


‘“‘Ticensed shops are kept where opium can be purchased 
and one person is not allowed to buy more than 5 tolas at a 
time. It cannot be called for ‘‘ medical purpose ”’ as they can 
have the use of Tinctures for the purpose. It is mostly used 
by Thakurs, Rajputs, cultivators and poorest classes, chiefly 
aged people, as they think it brings sound sleep and is a good 
thing in advanced age, though it is doubtful if the medical 
authorities would support this view. Females working in the 
fields or out on outdoor work, generally, give a little to 
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the infants to lull them to sleep while they are away. The 
effects of opium-eating are very bad on the whole and though 
it may soothe them for a time children get emaciated for 
want of adequate food to combat with the drug. Some people 
who do not take intoxicating liquors among the poor classes, 
go in for opium-eating.”’ 

Bapul P. Jal, Neemuch. 


“Women who have to work all day almost always give 
their children opium to keep them quiet during the hours 
of work, Old men who do hard work take opium so that they 
may not feel tired.”’ 

D. F. Smith, Jaora, C.J. 


“In this part of India opium is used only by habitués. 
Its use is neither medical nor semi-medical.”’ 

S. Subba Rao, Med. Off. t/c. Victoria Hospital, Bangalore. 

“Opium is used in the form if pills, which are kept in 
the mouth and sucked slowly. It is used as a remedy for 
diabetes, colic and rheumatic pains of the body, etc., in about 
20% of cases, semi-medical in about 10%, habit in 70%.”’ 

H. B. Mylvaganam, Senior Surgeon, Mysore Govt. 


“In south India opium is eaten pure or mixed up with 
sugar or jaggery. In the Andhra country its use is fairly 
common in both sexes and in all classes of society. In Mysore 
it is commonly used only among classes addicted to other 
vices—drinking, etc., and among mendicant sadhus. Its use 
by the better classes is comparatively rare. 

In almost all cases where it is used by a better class 
person—its initial use has been with a medical purpose—often 
alleviating the pains of dyspepsia, a common ailment. Relief 
has led to frequent use culminating in the opium habit.’ 

Dr. B. K. Narayana Rao, Bangalore. 


‘“‘Opium-eating cannot be considered to be a prevailing vice 
on the West Coast. The practice is prevalent on a very slight 
scale only in South Kanara, slightly more so in Malabar, and 
a little more extensive in North Travancore and Cochin, I 
should consider that roughly speaking, not more than 5 per 
cent. of the adult population is given up to that habit. Opium- 
eating in children is practically unknown in these parts. I 
have heard that in the malarial tracts of Northern Circars, 
even children are given opium by mothers, but on the West 
Coast I know of no instances of opiuim-dosing of children. 

Opium-eating is invariably commenced by advice of some 
kind friends and relatives for relief of some obstinate com- 
plaints as chronic gastrics which is common on this coast, 
chronic diarrhoea and dysentery, chronic bronchitis, diabetes, 
etc. The expected relief at least to a partial extent is more 
often than not experienced and the habit sticks. To a large 
extent it is confined to that class of society whose members 
are not sufficiently well off to carry on regular and protracted 
treatment at the hands of qualified doctors. They soon 
become slaves to the habit, but the misuse or excessive use of 
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the drug is not common among the opium eating population, 
except among rowdies, vagabonds and such like peoples. 
Opium-smoking is not common at all except among the 
dissolute.”’ 

Dr. V. Verghese, Chief Med. Off., Cochin State. 


“Indian physicians (Fakirs) prescribe opium for ling trouble, 
diabetes and stomach complaints. Several begin it as medicine 
and then get habituated to it.” 

Dr.M.C. Koman, Vice-President, Madras Medical Council. 


“Opium is not used much in Madras except in Tanjore 
district and mostly hy Bairagis, Pandarams, etc. (ascetics). 
It is used as remedy for stomach complaints, malaria, etc., 
by ordinary people. 
Very small doses of opium will not have any bad effect.” 
Dr. M. R. Guruswamy, General Hospital, Madras. 


(Extract from a letter.) 

“A baby was brought in, whose mother had died about four 
mouths before and the grandmother was trying to bring it up 
bottle-fed and it had intestinal disorders and no doubt a good 
deal of pain, and the grandmother’s only method oltkeeping it 
from crying was by giving it opium pills which she bought in 
the bazaar. She showed us a little tin full of these little pills— 
there must have been over 50. ‘These she gave the baby : 
when everyone was tired of hearing the baby cry. The baby 
had most evidently acquired the habit and it cried most 
distinetly for that medicine when we knew it was comfortable 
in every other way. We begged of the grandmother to let us 
have the child for a time and let us break the habit, but she 
unfortunately stayed near and as the child cried a good deal 
the first day she was disappointed with our care and took the 
child away to do her own treatment. ‘There have been many 
instances when I have been certain that this was being done 
but I could never prove it before.” 

Dr. L. H. Hart, Madanapalle, S. India. 


‘Opium is used for medicinal purposes. Old people eat it 
daily. Mothers give it to their babies to make them drowsy. 

It is taken by people of all castes for coughs and for pains 
in the body. 

When a overdose is given to a baby, it proves fatal. When 
opium-eating becomes a habit, it is difficult to get rid of it 
because it affects the nerves and the person is compelled to 
continue taking opium.’’ 

Dr. A. M. Azariah, Dornakal. 


‘Opium is generally carried about in a small pill-box 
tucked up in a cloth round the waist. In the northern parts 
of the Telugu country opium is made into a paste with 
tobacco and jaggery and is smoked, which method of using 
opium is much more effective than eating it. But swallowing 
opium is a very general habit, and there is absolutely no | 
opinion against it. People addicted to the habit eat from 
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a quarter-anna to a rupee worth in a day. Rich people 
swallow an opium pill before every meal in the same way 
as Europeans drink whisky. It is considered as a stimulant. 
Old women generally take opium to keep them going. Child- 
ten are dosed with opium, which fact is generally known, 
especially, if they are of the troublesome sort. A Brahmin 
gentleman lost his baby by this wicked practice. A medical 
man stated that he was asked to write an imposition two 
hundred times that he ‘ would never administer opium to child- 
ren.” Men of loose habits take opium as a nerve-vigor, 
especially mixed with nutmeg. Many Indians think opium to 
be a panacea for all ills. Most Ayurvedic medicines contain 
opium as one of the ingredients. 

Opium is usually adulterated with nuxvomica essence, and 
those that cannot afford to buy the pure drug go in for 
this spurious stuff. 

Opium has terrible enslaving power, and many say it is 
worse than alcohol in this respect. When an opium-eater 
wishes ‘to give up the habit, he complains of great lassitude 
and pains.” 

Dr. A. T. Palmer, Cocanada 


“YT have found that a great many old women (I don’t know 
about the men) are in the habit of using opium after meals. 
They think it aids digestion. The habit has often begun when 
the patient had an attack of pain, especially abdominal 
pain and indigestion and finding relief from this, continued 
to take it until it became a habit. They sometimes give it 
to infants to keep them quiet if they ery too much,” 

Miss. B. A. Nilsson, M.D., Rajahmundry 


“Tt is used in the crude gunimy state—not stnoked, 

Any classes—chiefly among the old people and those who 
have rheumatic pain especially take to opium (in our district). 
Those who have the habit give it to others, even children, 
if there is any trifling ailment of a painful nature. The crude 
opium is taken in the form of a pill.” 

Dr. E. Reese Wilkens, Guulur. 


“The practice is to eat small lumps of opium, increasing the 
size as days go by. Eaten generally before or during meals 
with some ghee sometimes. 

Medical :—Those who suffer from Cough and Rheumatism 
generally take when advised by quacks. We sometimes ad- 
vise in cases of inoperable cancer ta practise opium-eating. 

Semi-medical:—Mohammadans generally give their babies a 
little opium in liquid form so that they may not trouble.” 

. J. Moses, Mission Hospital, Jammalamadugn 


“In the Khammamett district it is sucked in pill form 
and the pill and the crude opium rolled into a ball about 
‘the size of a green pea. 

All classes indulge but especially Mohamadans; it is part 
of the regular expenditure in many families. 


It is considered to give relief in Malaria, and is used also 
(very often the habit is begun there,) for severe cough.” 
Dr. Mary Longmire, Khammamett. Hyderabad. 


“The actual practice in India, is the intake of Bazar opium 
in varying quantity, as an important item of the daily 
routine. The opium is used as follows: 

(i) Pharmacopoeial preparations of opium, 

(ii) Intake of market opium as it is. 

The poor and middle classes of people take opium. 

Pharmacopeeial preparations are used only by qualified 
English Doctors, in admixture with other drugs. Bazar 
opium is taken as it is, in quantity varying from the size of a 
mustard to that of the size of a soap-nut seed by laymen only. 
Also this Bazar opium is mixed with other herbs, such as 
Cannabis Indica leaves, and used for smoking. 

Pharmacopceial preparations are used only as medicines, once 
or twice, to relieve the symptoms of any agonising disease ; 
but not continuously. 

The Bazar opium is used daily, sometimes once, twice or 
thrice, depending upon the habit of the person who takes. 
The man’s presumption is that if he stops for once he will at 
onee get muscular cramps, abdominal pain, giddiness, ete. 
Some grow habituated to it, with the idea that they will never 
get diabetes, and will have sound sleep at night. 

Some mothers administer to their suckling babies in the 
night-time generally, with the idea that the baby will have 
sound sleep throughout the night, also that the babies will 
maintain their good health as it creates warmth in the body 
of the baby and it prevents the baby from getting cold, abdo- 
minal pain, any kind of digestive disorder and convulsions. 
This kind of administration is continued till the baby attained 
the age of 2 or 3 years. Then it is stopped. Some persons 
smoke opium in admixture with other herbal leaves to enjoy 
its intoxicating effect. Some use opium to commit suicide in 
admixture with castor oil, This is the common method of 
suicidal death in India. Native Doctors use Bazar opium 
freely and in overdoses to their patients.” 

A.M. Bedford, Masulipatam. 


“Jn this and neighbouring taluks the use of opium is exten- 
sive. It is preseribed by native ‘“‘doctors” for a variety of 
complaints, chiefly stomach and bowel disorders. Patients 
whose ailments are chronic continue its use and many become 
thereby addicted. 

It is smoked in a special preparation, eaten raw, and drunk in 
a decoction. It is used by the middle and upper classes, not so 
much among the poor, in this district; Oriva Brahmins and 
others with a moderate education are the chief users. 

It is occasionally given to children, with wretched effects.” 

J. iH. West, Parlakimedi, Ganjam. 


‘Opium is used both as medicine and from fashion, mostly 
by the lower and middle classes of the people in the villages. 
The opium is used by eating, by smoking and medicinally. 


It is used to relieve severe pains of neuralgia, lumbago, 
abscess, etc. It is believed to increase the duration of sexual 
act. It is also used to steady the nerves for doing bold deeds.” 

A. Pfitsch, M.D., Guntur. 


“In the Punjab the use among the womeu is usually semi- 
medical. Practically all the elderly Persian ladies eat opium 


and many Sardars.”’ bh ie 
Dr. Edith Brown, Ludhiana. 


“Jn our part of India opium is extensively grown and I 
should say used extensively. Many babies and young children 
come under my care who have been given opium to stop their 
crying so that their mothers can do their work. 

I think it is a very general practice. I find many of the 
patients that come to the hospital are opium addicts, perhaps 
begun at first to relieve hunger and fatigue. These cases 
usually eat the drug, but many smoke it in all classes.”’ 

‘ Dr. Adelaide Woodard, Fatehgarh, U.P 


“The custom of giving opium to infants is very common. 
However, from my experience at the 3 Infant Welfare centres 
during the past year, I find many mothers decrease the quantity 
and others discontinue entirely the opium usually given, as a 
result of our advice.” 

M. Fernandez., B.A., M.B.B.S., United Provinces. 


“One can scarcely take time in dispensary practice to 
discuss the use of opium with each patient, but it is always a 
part of the history required in treating sick babies. And the 
answer is almost invariably the same, especially among the 
poorer classes. It is the custom to give opium to babies during 
the cold season to keep them warm, or to keep them from 
crying so that the mother may be free to work. Mothers often 
leave their habies for hours at a time, learning from experience 
how much opium it takes to keep it asleep. . People consider 
it too heating in hot weather and do not give it even as a 
convenience. The child cries for three or four days after the 
opium is stopped. When the child begins to eat solid food, 
opium is thought to have no effect, therefore it is no longer 
given. ‘Through ignorance and neglect so many things combine 
against a healty childhood that one cannot estimate the 
results of opium alone. To be sure, one occasionally sees a 
child dying from an overdose, but such cases are not so com- 
mon as the emaciated specimens brought in for treatment for 
gastro-intestinal disorders. The trouble starts with improper 
feeding, ‘The baby cries from pain, and opium is given to 
quiet him. For a while he seems better. The vomiting and 
diarrhoea stop aud the child is quieter. But he becomes very 
thin, and after: a few weeks or months the diarrhoea starts 
again, and the end is not far off. Another type is the child of 
two or three years who cannot walk, has few, if any teeth, 
takes no food except milk, and sometimes cannot even sit 
alone. This type, in varying degrees, is the most common, and 
is, no doubt, the most far-reaching result of giving opium, the 
stunting of the little bodies at the very beginning of life 
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Opium is generally given as a remedy for cough and diar- 
thoea, for adults as well as for children. Old people and 
asthmatics are almost the only adults reported as eating opium 
habitually. Mothers sometimes beg a bit from these old people 
to treat their sick babies. Otherwise it is bought from the 
pansari, the man who sells medicine, spices, dried fruits, etc. 
Two pice pays for a piece the size of a grain of juar, and will 
last, for a baby, for four to six days. 

The reasons for not giving opium to babies are more varied 
than are those for giving it. 

““My mother gave me opium and I nearly died. My tather 
beat my mother and stopped the practice in the family.”’ 

“T have never given opium to my baby; 1st, because it 
makes the skin dark; 2nd, because it makes the child listless ; 
3rd, I had rather be troubled by the baby’s crying than to have 
him suffer the results of opium poisoning. I once knew of a 
child’s dying from it.”’ 

“My family do not give it because my grandmother says it 
causes abscesses.”’ 

“When my baby was one month old my neighbours advised 
me to give it opium, so I could be free to work. I gave it 
some at six o’clock one morning and it slept until three the 
next morning. Since then my husband says I must not give 
ates 

“My mother-in-law has never permitted me to give opium § to 
my children. She says it is good for babies to kick and cry.’ 

“My husband is such a slave to drugs that I should never 
think of giving anything of the kind to one of my children. I 
do not want them to have his habits.” 

“J had only one child, and she played about and did not 
CLs 

“Why should I give it because others do? Why should J 
fall in the well because others do ?”’ 

L. E. Huffman, M.D., Mission Hospital, Brindaban, U. P. 


“The habit of giving opium to infants is very common. 
Nearly every new case admitted at the centres is in the habit 
of getting opium. They begin at the age of about two months 
and continue up to about 14 years and even in some cases to 


2 eCarsa : ; 
7 D. de Souze, United Provinces. 


‘“T have found that most of the millhands’ babies are 
opium-eaters. Mothers always try to hide it from the doctor. 
Such opium-babies under our care, after some time are no 
more opium-eaters, as we often advise the mothers to break 
the opium habit. Mothers like to give opium because it 
lessens their work. Opium-babies don’t cry much, don’t 


ask for food often and are constipated, which lessen their 
work,”’ 
N.M. Kalapeti, United Provinces. 


“The use of opium and other narcotics differs in different 
parts of India. Some drug is probably used every where. 
Where tobacco is not used as among Sikhs opium-eating is 
common and frequently taken to excess. 
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In South Panjab and Hindustan Proper it is usual to give 
children opium for two years. If properly given by an experi- 
enced person it probably does not do much harm but cases 
of poisoning are fairly common.” 

F. Butcher, Tanakpur, Kumaon, U. P. 


“Tn an experience of a little more than twenty-six years 
of medical work in India, I have had to do with a good many 
cases in which opium had been used. A good many use opium 
because it is prescribed for some definite disease. 

But I believe a far greater number, thinking it is a good 
remedy, prescribe for themselves and become habitual users 
of it. 

I have had a good many cases of opium-eaters asking for 
some treatment so that they can stop its use. Their reasons 
for wanting to discontinue its use were two, they said they 
could not afford to buy as much as their craving demanded, 
and they realized the bad effect on their health. 

I remember one case, a Brahmin priest, who said he pur- 
chased and used three annas worth of opium a day and that 
was more than he could afford. 

Some use more than that amount daily.’’ 

Cc. C. Drummond, M.D. 


“So far as ‘Western’ medicine is followed, I should say 
that opiuim-eating is not advised. Generally, I think persons 
take to opium-eating as they begin to lose energy and vigour, 
also to banish any discomfort of minor chronic ailments. 
Opium is a comfort, not a cure.”’ 

Lt.-Col. A. Whitmore, 1.M.S., Burma. 


«The practice of opium-eating, being more convenient is 
chiefly resorted by those who have to earn their livelihood 
by manual, labour: and opium-smoking by more leisured 
people. I should say that at least 90% of both cases are mere 
addiction to vicious habit.” 

Ba Ket, Lt.-Col. I.M.S. (Retired), Rangoon. 


“ Opium-eating or smoking is common in Burma, chiefly 
amongst the Chinese, amongst whom it is veyy common, and 
also, to a much less extent, amongst certain classes of Burmese 
and Indians—generally of the “‘ loafer’ type. 

It is, I think, also fairly common amongst certain Indians 
from the Punjab, especially Sikhs. 

It is difficult or impossible to say how far it is used for 
““medical”’ purposes, how far for ‘‘ semi-medical’’ purposes, 
and how far it is merely the result of bad habits. It is 
used for all these purposes. 

It is certainly used to give relief from pain in very many 
chronic diseases, such as chronic dysentery, chronic gastric 
complaint and so on, 

I saw a case with a twenty years’ history of duodenal, ulcer, 
and for the last three yeats this has been complicated by 
pyloric obstruction. For a very considerable time he has been 
taking six grains of opium a day to relieve his pain. 
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and so on, do the same.”’ 
Anon.,1I.M.S., Buyma. 


“For upwards of 40 years’ practice amongst all classes 
of people both dark and white in Burma and particularly 
in Rangoon, I cannot say that there is any widespread habit 
of opium-eating. The Indians take crude opium in very 
minute quantities as an excitant or a sedative, particularly 
the latter. Amongst the poorer classes the Chandu is used in 
moderation which neither injures health nor shortens life but 
keeps the person addicted to it stupid and dozed. The habit 
of opium-eating is acquired or forced on one by some one or 
other recommending the drug for painful diseases, particularly 
for chronic lung affections, to ward off fatigue or Malaria 
and when taken in very minute doses it has no pernicious 
after-effects. The habit once acquired is difficult to be 
knocked off though not quite impossible to doso. Toa good 
many it would be tantamount to hardship. 

Dr. N. N. Parakh, Burma. 


“The position in Ceylon may be generally stated as 
follows :— 

The opium traffic in Ceylon is under State control. Govern- 
ment has licensed those who are to obtain opium, and they 
can only obtain it, in prescribed quantities, from depots 
established for the purpose, and this only once a week. No 
new licenses are given. Consequently when the present 
licensees die, the opium traffic in the Island will cease auto- 
matically. It must be added that, although the traffic is 
under control, it is known that the opium dispensers find 
ways of making illicit gain. And there are opium ‘dens’ in 
which the opium illicitly retained is vended. 

A very competent medical man in Kandy whom I have 
consulted on the whole subject thinks that the elimination of 
the traffic in Ceylon can be expedited by a system of medical 
inspection of those licensed to buy opium. It may be possible 
by this means to diminish the quantity allowed to each with a 
view to wean them gradually from the habit. They may also 
thus be led to take the opium at longer intervals, as well as in 
smaller quantities. 

In the opinion of this tated man, opium generally tends 
to mask the pains and ailments for which it is believed to be 
a remedy, and seldom effects a permanent cure. There is 
a belief among some that the use of opium in carefully regula- 
ted quantities tends to the prolongation of life, and cases 
have been known of those who have habitually used opium 
and have lived long. But the fact that the people in this 
country are none the worse, and generally all the better, for 
the restrictions that have been placed upon the former free use 
of opium is sufficient proof that the opium habit is best done 
away with wherever it exists. My medical friend is of opinion 
that no hardship would: be caused by restricting the consump- 
tion of opium to medical and scientific needs. He also says 
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that of the eating and the smoking of opium the latter is 
much the more harmful. 

Formerly Vedaralas (native medical men) presented opium 
freely but are not allowed to do so now. Only a few are 
permitted to obtain opium, and that in strictly limited 
quantities. The Vedaralas believe this to be a hardship, 
as opium enters into the composition of so many of their 
remedies, but the restriction works on the whole beneficially. 

I may venture to add my own opinion that if a system 
of restriction similar to that of Ceylon can be introduced into 
India it will do untold good.” 

J. Simon de Silva, Kandy, Cevion. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE USE OF OPIUM. 


“The effects of opium-eating are ruinous to body and mind. 
The opium addict can at once be distinguished from other 
people from his eyes, his face, his mouth, his bony body. 
Some of them have only skin and bone. They are pitiable 
creatures,” 

It is a fact that sometimes opium is taken as a remedy for 
certain ailments and afterwards the patient becomes an addict. 

The effects of such addiction are ruinous to body and mind.” 

Rev. J. J. Nichols-Roy, Shillong. 


“What are the effects of opium-eating ? In small quantities 
it is comforting and valuable for its sedative effect in easing 
pains which are more or less incurable. Beyond causing a 
tendency to constipation it appears to have no bad effects in 
the quantities ordinarily used. When used in excess the victim 
suffers severely from intractable dyspepsia, loses his mental 
alertness, becomes careless of his personal appearance, indiffer- 
ent to his surroundings and will sit amidst untidy or dirty 
surroundings apparently meditating. He is slow to respond 
in conversation and seldom evinces any desire to bestir him- 
self to recover those standards of intelligence and cleanliness 
which we are accustomed to associate with the same type ot 
man without opium. His only desire seems to be to secure 
more opium and without it he will get very depressed and 


- restless and often develop diarrhoea, and if compulsorily 


deprived of the drug as for instance in Jail, the transitory 
period is one traught with danger of death. Men are frequently 
broken of the habit after admission to jail, but the process 
requires very experienced and careful handling during the 
early days of change. 

Undoubtedly the semi-medical use does occasionally lead to 
the complete addiction to the drug as described above but 
telatively to the number of older people using the drug, such 
complete addictions are few.” 

Lt.-Col. C. A. Gourlay, I.M.S., Calcutta. 


“I very rarely saw any bad effects from the eating in EF. 
Bengal. I knew pleaders who used it in small quantities and 
had been so using it for a long time and they did not seem to 
suffer in any way. I knew one man, a Contractor, who took 
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opium to excess, and seemed always to be under the influence 
of it. He was quite dull and stupid. 

I should say the general effect of opium-eating is demoralis- 
ing. It has a general dulling effect, mentally, on those addicted 
to its use.” 


Dr. J. A. Macdonald Smith, Kalimpong. 


“The taking of opium leads to complete addiction. Of the 
bad effects usually noticeable one is obstinate constipation and 
they generally drink plenty of milk thickened by prolonged 
boiling to avoid constipation.” ; 
K. S. Ray, Calcutta. 


‘“ Wabitual opium-eating makes a man or a woman slave to 
his or her imagination. ‘The life soon becomes a burden and 
body inactive and prone to indolence.”’ 

P. A. N. Sen, Calcutta. 


‘“‘Semi-medical use frequently leads to complete addiction 
to the drug and makes lethargic all persons so addicted. 
Some people hold the view that opium-eating in small doses 
makes a person so lethargic that it takes away many physical 
discomforts, and as such, prevents waste in human body and 
thereby increases the longevity of the person. But personally, 
I think that longevity through inaction is not a thing to be 
desired by anybody.” 

J. M. Sen, Calcutta. 


“The effects of opium are undoubtedly useful along the 
directions mentioned above, by giving temporary relief. 

The banetul effects consist :— 

(a) In the creating of chronic diseases and later on chronic 
invalids. To take the three diseases mentioned above which 
are only typical of many others, patients are discouraged from 
seeking radical treatment from efficient practitioners by the 
fact that they can at once with little trouble or expense con- 
trol the most troublesome symptoms. The Indian villager is 
not brought up to be far-sighted and the immediate advantage 
to be gained by opium weighs heavier with him than the more 
distant danger. I have had many such chronic invalids, who 
have suffered from such diseases for many years, under my 
treatment in hospital. They are as a rule in a condition which 
it is very difficult to remedy, though a little efficient treatment 
in the first instance might have cured them and saved them 
years of suffering. 

(b) There are other more subtle effects of opium which I am 
persuaded from my own experience do exist. The chronic 
opium-eater cannot be trusted. To what extent this is in- 
directly due to self-indulgence and to what extent it is due to a 
toxic effect of the drug on the higher centres of the braiim it is 
very difficult to say. I do not know if the matter has been 
definitely investigated or not. I have, however, no doubt that 
this moral unreliability does exist.’’ 

Dr. E. Muir, Calcutta. 
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“The confirmed opium-smoker (Goolikhore) presents a most 
miserable picture of humanity. With an emaciated body 
often bent forward and a withered shallow countenance, a slow 
and halting gait, deep sunken eyes and perfectly indifferent 
attitude to surrounding things, he carries on a vegetating 
existence, with disordered appetite, constipated bowels and an 
indomitable craving tor his ‘‘smoke’’ at the appointed hour. 
They generally die early. Their moral sense is altogether lost ; 
they are abject cowards; they studiously avoid quarrels and 
fights and would lie under threats, or for any consideration 
whatever. -They swell the number of false witnesses in our 
Courts of Law. 

Opium-eating, when kept within strict limits, does not 
appear to shorten life. But there is sufficient evidence to 
prove that the practice gives rise to prejudicial effects on the 
system.and tends to impair health. It may not have this 
effect in all cases 

Opium- eating begun early in life generally affects the health 
by impairing the functions of the internal organs and leads to 
impaired growth, early decay and premature death, It is 
often observed that old people tolerate opium better, and in 
their case, if the dose is kept within strict limits, it does not 
appear to exercise much deleterious influence on the health ot 
the person, but it cannot be denied that it affects his active 
habits and dulls his intellect. 

Opium is very largely used as a suicidal poison in India. In 
toxic doses it produces ‘“‘heaviness of head, incapacity for 
exertion, giddiness, drowsiness, a strong tendency to sleep, 
ultimately passing into periect insensibility, the person lying 
motionless with the eyes closed, as if in a sound sleep. He 
may be roused by a loud noise, but speedily relapses into 
stupor. Slow noisy breathing and a slow full pulse followed 
by a rapid small pulse supervene; the pupils in the early stage 
are contracted and insensible to light, but later on as the case 
progresses to fatal termination, they become dilated. Ulti- 
mately, death takes place by stoppage of respiration. Children 
often suffer from convulsions but this symptom is rare in the 
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“Except in the first stage they are dull physically and 
mentally. Their output of work is not equal to that of a non- 
eater. Those who say that ‘‘the great majority of opium- 
eaters are not slaves to the habit and that they give it up 
when the need for it is past and that it has not injurious 
consequences’”’ either consciously distort facts from self in- 
terested motives, or do so from lack of personal experience 
or because they have not taken the trouble to observe. cases 
sufficiently, long. In nine cases out of ten it is certainly begun 
as a remedy to allay pain or to ward off fatigue, and the habit 
having been formed, it is kept up on one pretence or another 
and very seldom given up. In fact doctors are so afraid of 
forming the habit that they seldom advice patients to take it _ 
_ but mostly prescribe it in the form of a pill or mixture.” 

Dr. Mistri, Bombay. 
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“The habit of opium-eating generally renders a man 
inactive and the majority of those addicted to it are found to 
be unfit for doing work regularly. In Maharashtra’ the 
number of persons given to opium-eating is not considerable. 
The habit appears to be much more popular in Kathiawar and 
Northern India. Some persons are found doping nearly all 
the twenty-four hours of a day. ‘‘Semi-medical”’ use in not 
a few cases ends in complete enslavement to the habit, which 
causes complete demoralisation. Instances are known of 
persons, otherwise quite well-behaved, resorting to thefts and 
other criminal pursuits for satisfying their craving for opium 
when they do not find the money required for it by honest 
means. By the way it may be mentioned that there is a 
superstition about the opium habit that a man addicted to it 
is never able to get rid of it and that if he does not get opium 
his health may be adversely affected, perhaps ending in his 
death in a short time. Experience has proved that this is 
nothing but.a myth. ‘The present writer knew a man at his 
native place. He was an industrious and honest person, but 
unfortunately he took to opiumi-eating to which he was 
introduced through ‘‘semi-medical’’ use and ultimately he 
became a slave to the habit. He began to commit petty thefts 
and though for some time his former reputation for honesty 
saved him from being suspected of such acts, he was spotted 
and the police recovered a number of utensils and other 
articles stolen by him, ‘The man was convicted and sentenced 
to imprisonment. Many people thought that the fellow would 
die shortly in the prison, as he would not be able to get his 
daily ration of opium there. But what actually happened was 
that the imprisonment proved a boon to him, in that when he 
was released he had altogether got rid of the habit of opium- 
eating and had improved niuch in health. Again he became 
an industrious worker and gained his livelihood by honest 
means.” 

Social Service League, Bombay. 


“There is no doubt that the semi-medical use leads to com- 
plete addiction to the drug. I know the case of a brilliant 
university graduate whose career has been totally wrecked 
as the result of the unconscious development of the habit.” 

Dr. R. P. Masani, Bombay. 


“Tn adults the principal ill effects are relaxation of morals 
and physical deterioration.” 
Dr. R. H. Goheen, Vengurla, 


‘Babies in an opium stupor receive a deficient amount 
of food which leads to nutritional disorders and various 
diseases. The occasional fat and healthy opium-fed baby 
becomes so, because custom, rather than economic pressure 
has been the main reason for giving it opium. The opium-fed 
child is extremely irritable and. has a typical cry, (Somewhat 
similar to the cry in brain disease,) when not under the influ- 
ence of opium. The development of the brain becomes im-. 
paired during the important period of infancy. 
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It is customary for the mother to break the child of this 
opium habit between two and five years of age, so that the 
habit is not permanent.” 

Dr. R. P. Hume, Ahmednagar. 


“Opium subjects are invariably poor operative risks. They 
take anaesthetics rather badly and are apt to develop post- 
operative complications. The post-operative treatment of 
Opium addicts is nearly always troublesome and apt to be 
attended by complications of the respiratory and digestive 
system. I cannot accept the position that opium is beneficial 
to the working man; as a remedy for pain opium 1s the last 
drug I should wish to have removed from the pharmacopcea, 
but its necessity either to health or industrial efficiency cannot 
be substantiated by facts.”’ 

W. J. Wanless, M.D., Miraj. 


“In infants one notices mostly constipation, often dyspepsia, 
leading to loss of appetite, followed in advanced cases by 
emaciation and death. 

Perhaps the less speedy recoveries from acute diseases in 
this land among infants, may be attributed to this cause.” 

Dr. E. Ambrose, Pandharpur. 


“The effect of opium-eating is the same as that of other 
strong intoxicants. The semi-medical use trequently leads to 
complete addiction to the drug. The effect of such addiction 
is complete nervous prostration.”’ 

EK. M. Wilson, Jslampur. 


“ Opium has the following Physiological effects :—It dimini- 
shes pain—it causes sleep. It arrests secretions except that of 
the skin, which it promotes; in small doses it excites the 
vascular and nervous systems; it is apt to produce nausea, 
headache, thirst and constipation. Large doses cause intense 
sleep and there is difficulty in waking the patient. By con- 
tinued use, it impairs the appetite and. digestion, Hardship 
would be caused to old people who are confirmed opium-eaters 
if their daily dose of the drug was withheld from them,” 

Dr. J. R. Abraham, Gadag. 


“The result of opium-eating is observed amongst the hill 
tribes; the Kadagas are degenerating. Alcohol is also a cause 
of their deterioration.” 

Dr. W. Stokes, S.M.C. 


“Semi-medical use frequently leads to the complete addic- 
tion to the drug. If a man takes opium his nervous system 
ets weak and his heart, lungs, liver and the kidney get affected 
in the long tun.” 
Dr. Hivala, Godag. 


“Mostly the effects of opium are on brain. 
Higher faculties are at first excited. The intellectual 
ower and mental vigor are increased. Generally imagination 
_is powerfully and pleasantly excited. Expression on the face 
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is one of happiness and comfort. ‘This is soon sueceeded by 
sleep which is accompanied by pleasant dreams generally of 
impossible nature. 

There is every likelihood that the semi-medical use would 
lead to complete addiction. 

The effects of addiction are these :—The man would need a 
greater quantity every day to get the desired effect on brain. 
He will crave for it every day. Naturally of course poverty 
comes in. Such people are unreliable; general health suffers. 


Disorders of the stomach are caused.”’ 
Dr. S. C. Rubdi, Kopbal. 


“ Opium-eating eats into the body. It brings on constipa- 
tion, weakens the body, impairs the eye-sight and eventually 
unmans a man. Semi-medical use does lead to complete 
addiction in some cases but it all depends upon the individuals 
who use it. Addiction leads to misery and poverty. This 
habit is inherited even by the posterity of the opium-eaters 
and thus it works havoc.” 

V.K. Dudani, Larkana. 


“The effects of opium :—Anodyne, causes chronic constipa- 
tion, nausea, sedative, |diaphoretic, for opium-eaters stimulant. 
Empirical reputation as an anti-malarial. 

The semi-medical use frequently leads to complete addiction 
to the drug, but not always. 

The effects of such addiction are that the addicts cannot do 
without it. If not taken it causes uneasiness, depression of 
body and mind, aching of limbs and sometimes diarrhcea.”’ 

“These eaters having acquired the habit repent very much. 
They usually get anemic, constipated, emaciated, display 
mental defects, and insanity.” 

Dr. V. H. Merani, Merokhan. 


‘The use, medical or semi-medical, almost in all the cases 
leads to addiction, the result being mostly neurasthenia.’ 
Anon., Sindh. 


“The effects of opium-eating are that though a person feels 
a little excitement and pleasure shortly after taking it, soon 
after it makes the person drowsy, inactive and unable to do 
work and he feels sleepy. The appetite is lessened and the 
bowls get constipated. (I know the case of a Thakore of a small 
state who was addicted to opium-eating. He used conse- 
quently to get motion only once a week and that too with a 
great deal of straining. Therefore when he got a stool he 
considered it a great relief.) The tongue gets dry and the 
liver torpid in course of time. An opium-eater also suffers 
from disorders of the digestive system, and after a time the 
body becomes thin, and the gait halting, and the body also 
gets bent. After prolonged use of opium the skin gets itchy 
and the limbs become shrivelled. Opium-eaters as a rule 
become slaves to the habit and I have seen them spending 
hours together in idle chat after taking their dose of opium. 
I had seen a person, who was in the habit of taking more than 
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sixty grains a day, thoroughly emaciated thereby, though 
he had no organic disease of any kind. In the case of a Bania, 
who was also in the habit of taking more than sixty grains of 
opium a day I foungl that he had very severe cardiac pain in 
his old age, which nothing could relieve, and ultimately he 
fell a victim to it after a year. 

I have seen the practice which 1s very common here of giving 
opium toinfants. Asa result thereof these children are gener- 
ally found feverish, costive and weak, and fall easy prey to 
disease and there have been a few instances wherein deaths 
have taken place due to overdose of the drug. 

Its semi-medical use leads frequently to complete addiction 
to the drug, as the persons taking it have to increase the doses 
from time to time to feel the same effects as before. 

The effects of such addiction are that the person becomes 
a victim to the opium habit, and the same effects are produced 
in. him as are produced in persons who take opium for pleasure’s 
sake. Besides it is very difficult to give up the opium habit 
after it is once contracted. However I have seen prisoners 
who were opium-eaters to whom no opium was given during 
their incarceration. They on release went out stronger and 
weighed more than on admission, though in the beginning 
they slightly lost in weight owing to their not getting opium to 
eat. I have also seen some opium-eaters who have gradually 
given up the habit with or without the help of other medicines 
without any deleterious after effects.” 

Dr. Joseph Benjamin, Ahmedabad. 


“The effect of opium-eating is that it enervates both the 
body and the mind. It is very likely that if opium is very 
often taken as semi-medical, the man is sure to be addicted to 


it after a time, as in the case with all intoxicants.’’ 
M. B. Nanawati. 


“The effects of opium-eating are always injurious. ‘The 
semi-medical use is most likely to lead to the formed habit.” 
Dr. Thomas Draper. 


“The effects of opium-eating are seen in loss of activity or 
energy, sluggishness, sleep, constipation, and dyspepsia. ‘The 
semi-medical use tends to lead to addiction.” 

Civil Surgeon, Surat. 


“The man feels stronger aud in proper spirits for some time 
and then the effects wear off. The semi-medical use leads to 
addiction. A craving for the drug leads to crimes and loss of 
self-respect, to procure money to buy opium.’ 

Medical Officer, Anand. 


“It soothes the irritability of the stomach, relieves pain and 
discomfort and induces sleep. ‘The semi-medical use frequently 
leads to addiction of the drug. ‘The man feels inclined to 
go on increasing unless he is prohibited by people around or 
checked by pecuniary circumstances or controlled by some 


ee agency. Chief Medical Officer, Cambay. 
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“There are no special bad or good effects of opium-eating 
excepting amongst the children who are weak and more or less 
sickly. This ‘‘Semi-medical’? use of opium according to 
Western science does not lead to a habit but in some cases 
‘“‘Semi-medical”’ on eastern medical principles at times leads 
to habit. Generally opium-eaters are lazy, slow, late risers and 
always require a dose of opium whenever they have to work 
extra hard. Besides they give opium in small doses to their 
servants at times, and thereby they also acquire the bad habits 
and are ruined thereby.” 

N. K. Bhatt, Vagva. 


“The effects of opium-eating are loss of health, loss of 
money, and lazy habits of life.” 
Dr. S. B. Mehta, Baroda. 


‘“Semi-medical use very rarely leads to complete addiction. 
Effects of complete addiction—misery and starvation.” 
K. K. Kanya, Bulsar. 


“The effects of eating are lowering of morals and hallucina- 
tion etc. The semi-medical use often leads to complete 
addiction.”’ 
Dr. O. L., Baripada, Orissa. 


“The effects are the intolerable craving developed and suffer- 
ing ifthe opium is withheld. The addict ‘loses interest i in normal 
life.” 

Dr. E. Stillwell, Paina. 


“There are no good effects. If taken in milk, ghee or 
sweetmeats, opium seems to do good, but if a man has 
not these complements he wastes away, and must needs take 
more and more opium as a daily dose to keep the feeling 
of health. Habitual opium-takers lose their mental powers, 
apart from the night time even in the day they are perpetually 
dozing. Owing to the necessity of increasing the dose many 
become wretchedly poor. A man who earns eight annas a day 
will often work up to the pitch of eating 6 as. worth ot opium, 
and he and his family will have to live on the remaining 2 as. ! 
If he can’t get his opium on time he gets hiccoughs, water 
runs from his nose, his extremities become cold, arid he seems 
to be dying. 

There is a difference between taking opium as medicine and 
as a bad habit. When young people take it it does them much 
harm. For one thing the amount they take increases to such 
a considerable extent—8 or 12 as. a day will not suffice. Users 
become emaciated, get a hacking cough and rarely live long. 
In a sense opium is now universally in use one has to say. 
Shops are opened in or near the village and the number of 
consumers is gradually increasing. If the Government would 
pass some stringent law against its use the consumption would 
decrease. If well: Government might resolve that opium 
should only be sold in druggists’ shops, and only on a medical 
prescription. This would involve hardship on habitual con- 
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sumers for the time being, but be for the good of all 
eventually.”’ 
Rev. John Pal, Orissa. 


“a. It weakens the constitution of a child—an opium-fed 
child that cannot be nourished by its mother has little chance 
to live. If it has infantile diarrhoea the ordinary medicines 
take no effect, in fact in all illnesses I have noticed that the 
opium-fed baby has not such a good chance of recovery. 

b. I think there are cases where opium is always taken in 
small quantities. 

c. I consider that opium-fed children {and the longer it is 
continued the worse the effect) grow up Jazy—in mind and 
body—it very often leaves definite constitutional weaknesses 
and weakens the moral character.’ 

Anon. 


“The effects in infaucy are disturbed digestion, constipa- 
tion, extra-liability to intermittent disease, occasionally fatal 
narcotism. Addiction to the practice is not usually traceable 
to a ‘semi-medical’ use in the beginning. 

Unreliability is found in opium-eaters. It is often com- 
bined with use of other drugs which lead to excitability and 
unconsidered acts.” 

A. E. Henderson, M.D., Nagpur. 


“Constipation, sluggishness, general weakness, immunity to 
the effects of medical remedies, a craving, which has to be 
satisfied at any cost, and when excessive, ruin ot character, 
The semi-medical use almost invariably leads to total addic- 
tion which has the above-mentioned effects. Yet it must be 
admitted that there are people who for many years seem to be 
able to eat a sinall quantity of opium daily without any very 
evident harm.”’ 

Miss. V. Rinman, Chhindwara, C.P. 


“The effects are undoubtedly very bad. ‘The child who is 
using opium is often undernourished and subject to intestinal 
troubles which are very hard to cure. For those who are 
habitual opium-eaters do not respond to treatment as others 
do, and those who are in the habit of using opium will often 
not take the child for the needed medical attention till it is 
too late to do anything. There is also a very deteriorating 
effect upon the nervous system, making those who have been 
fed opium in their childhood of much inferior quality mentally 
than others. This is daily observed in the schools where 
we see those who have had uo opium always stand ahead 
of those who have had it, in their classes. In fact I am 
convinced that a very large (if not the largest) factor in the 
backwardness and helplessness of the masses of the Indian 
people is due to this habit of feeding opium to their children.”’ 
; Dr. Esch, Dhamitari, C.P. 


“My opinion is that regular feeding of opium to children 
- makes them dull. For instance, the Chamars are great 
opium feeders and some will not slop it even after accepting 
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‘Christianity. We have not yet been able to pass a single 
‘Chamar Christian through the Matric Examination. This may 
be due to excessive opium in childhood. We passed one man 
from the Chamar caste, but I found aiterwards that his mother 
was of another caste and had not fed opium to the child.” 

Dr. Gass, Raipur, C. P. 


“ The effects of the use of opium are that the children are 


‘often weak and undernourished.’’ ‘ : 
Dr. Crozier, Bilaspur. 


“The children are small and weak and the old men dry up.” 
D. F. Smith, Jaora, C. Te 


“The effects of opium-eating are harmful. It brings on 
complete addiction to the drug and one gets restless and 
worried if he cannot get the drug in time. The rich people 
aise opium as a stimulant and they use rich food with it.” 

B.P. Jal, Neemuch. 


“In this part of the country it is very customary to give it 
to infants up to a year or a year and-a-half old and many of 
them are poor, wretched, thin, wizened up, weak species. It 
is usually given twice a day and apparently the mothers know 
fairly well how much may be used at each time.” 

E. McMaster, Indore. 


“The early results to an outsider are imperceptible, but 
later drowsiness and general irresponsibility are obvious. 
Then the sense of all honor disappears, and the opium-eater 
will sell his house, wife or children to obtain the drug. JLater 
the limbs lose their flesh and the knee and elbow bones become 
very prominent and the ‘“‘Kater’’ complains much of pain in 
the joints. 

Later many of them are subject to a disease not unlike 
Asthma and for the want of another name we have named it 
‘Opium-eater’s Asthma.’ In the last Cholera epidemic here, 
all opium-eaters attacked, died, generally within (six hours of 
seizure; but there was no le ie in any one case.’ 

Rev. H. H. Smith, Panch Mahals. 


“General unfitness, physical and moral. Semi-medical use 
leads to addiction.” a 
TBA pe Pa Dr. Nugent, Ujjain, C. I. 


It is conceded -that the use of opium medically or semi- 
medically may have the result of producing addiction to the 
drug. The result of such addiction is a lack of interest in any- 
thing save the means of procuring the drug. Such persons 
cease to be wage-earners, and become a burden to their families 
and friends. In addition to gradual deterioration physically, 
(not to speak of mental and moral effect) death from an over- 


dose is not uncommon.’ 
Miss Coltart, Hat Piplia. 


“In babies marked malnutrition leading on to diarrhoea, and 
frequently death from weakness or from some other disease 
that attacks the child because it has not pewer to resist. 
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I have frequently heard of men taking opium to relieve pain 
and then continuing the custom till it became a habit. 

Effects are moral deterioration—laziness, untrustworthiness, 
lack of ambition. Physical effects seen in advanced cases are 
loss of flesh, and weakness, depression or elation.” 

Dr. Oliver, Banswara. 


“Children who are given opium in infancy are ill-nourished, 
peevish and aneimic. They do not grow up strong. When 
sent to school they cannot do proper brain work and do not 
advance as a normal child ought. Many young men lose their 
vigor through indulgence. They acquire the habit in infancy 
or from their parents or friends, and sometimes from quack- 
medicines. They have neither power nor inclination to stop it 
and it results in loss of mental and physical power and ill- 


health.” 
Dr. S. Mackenzie, Rutlam. 


“Tt is more difficult to treat patients who are chronic opium- 
eaters. Semi-medical use leads to addiction. Effects are wast- 
ing of tissue, listlessness, unreliability, indifference to the needs 


and suffering of others.”’ 
Dr. M. Mackellar, Neemuch. 


“Tt is only in rare cases that the semi-medical use leads to 
complete addiction to the drug. An opium-eater when under 
the influence of the drug is always dozing and in his semi- 
* conscious state lives in dreamland. When the influence of the 
drug is over, he feels life vacant and insipid and his body 
frequently aches, so that he is painfully reminded that he 
omitted to take the drug at the appointed hour. In short the 
life of an opium-eater is lost to the world and a confirmed 
opium-eater practically finds his life hanging heavy on himself. 
The effects of opium-eating are so deleterious to health that 


the opium-eater is always sickly.’’ 
Staff of Mission Hospital, Neemuch. 


“Opium habit has very deleterious action on the nervous 
system. Such people require the constant stimulus of opium 
to perform any mental or physical work, without which they 
are absolutely useless. Nervous system becomes dull and apa- 
thetic. Digestive system becomes deteriorated. Emaciation 
sets in and they present a pitiable picture. 


Semi-medical use frequently leads to addiction.”’ 
Dr. Mylvaganam, Mysore. 


“Effects of opium-eating in moderate doses are an 
exhilerated sense of well-being, certain amount of muscular 
strength and staying power temporarily—leading gradually to 
disinclination for initiative, want of mental and physical 
_ energy, a certain dulling of the finer moral sense—and ending, 
'in a chronic habitué, in an almost complete want of moral 
sense, cleanly habits and remunerative energy. 

Careless medical advice and use of the drug has often led to 


opium habit. 
B. K. Narayana Rao, Bangalore. 
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‘‘Pxaltation of feelings, sense of happiness and comfort 
brilliancy of imagination, increase of intellectual power and 
mental vigour generally, all accompanied by brightness of 
expression and manner. Later on depression supervenes, the 
subject becomes drowsy and finally sleeps. 

Diminution of the secretions of the mouth causing dryness 
of the mouth with thickness of the voice and thirst. 

Relief or removal-of hunger and pain. 

Causation of chronic constipation. 

In large doses paralyses the respiratory centre. 

Reduction or removal of sugar from the urine in Diabetes 
Mellitus. 

Its continuous use is likely to become a confirmed habit.” 

Dr. S. Subba Rao, Bangalore. 


“Those who eat opium habitually have a drowsy looking 
appearatice. They get thin. They get chronic constipation. 

hen suffering from other diseases they are not easily in- 
fluenced by medicine. They suffer from loss of appetite. 
Addicts to opium will find it hard to eat or drink anything 
without having recourse to the drug. After fairly prolonged 
use there is depression of-spirits.”’ 


Dr. Koman, Madras. 


‘“‘Semi-medical use frequently leads to addiction, resulting 
in state of chronic ill-health, poverty, and low moral standard.” 
Dr. J. H. West, Parlakemidi, Ganjam. 


‘As far as I have seen the moral effects have not been 
marked. Physically it causes emaciation and gastric trouble. 
It is given to children from early infancy and they seem 
to acquire immunity as I come across few evil effects.” 

Dr. Mary Longmire, Khammameit. 


“T have not found any bad cases of drug addiction. The 
only effect I have seen is constipation, some unnecessary 
dulness and a necessity to take the drug after habit is formed 
—because if they don’t there will be great discomfort and pain 
in the whole body.”’ 


Miss Nilsson, M.D., Rajahmundry. 


“Not many who take as a simple habit. In adults semi- 
medical use leads to complete addiction. No bad effects are 
known except that they have craving for it and poor people 
suffer in that way.” 


J. Moses. Jammalamadugu. 


“The effect is bad physically and mentally. They get nervous, 
lose flesh and are dull. It hinders development in children.” 
Dr. Charlotte Pring, Kisitna Dist. 


‘In the weakened state the patient seems to fall more easi- 
ly a prey to other diseases. They usually become very thin.” 
E.R. Wilkens, Guntur. 


“There are few visible bad effects. It makes it more | 
difficult to treat them when they suffer from diseases of the 
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chest and intestine. I have not known any who took it to 
marked excess.”’ 
Dr. E. Brown, Ludhiana. 


“For the first one or two months there is not much bad 
effect. Afterwards the baby is very badly constipated and 
is not able to digest food properly. As opium appeases hung- 
er, the opium babies lose appetite, abdomen is distended and 
the baby keeps the same weight or loses weight.” 

W. WM. Kalapeti, U. P. 


“The opium-babies are weakly, undersized and anzemic and 
succumb more easily to epidemics that may be prevalent in the 
city. Most of them suffer from habitual constipation and 
others give a typical history of constipation alternating with 
diarrhoea.”’ 

M. Fernandez, M.B. 


““Most babies who are given opium are pale, very con- 
stipated, look poorly and very badly nourished for their age. 
There are some who do not show any bad effects in spite of 
being given opium and appear healthy—but these are few. 

Mothers, after a great deal of advice and explanation leave 
off giving their children opium but it takes time before one 
sees any distinct improvement in the condition of the child 
when the opium habit is discontinued.” 

D. de Souze, U. P. 


“The effects of opium-eating are entirely bad physically, 
mentally and morally. The use of opium, habitually, is 
degenerating to the individual and prevents him from 
attaining a high moral standard. ‘The semi-medical use all too 
frequently leads to complete addiction, compared to which 
there is nothing that so blights and damns the soul and mind, 
not even alcoholism. The individual may die of chronic 
opium poisoning or exist on, no use to himself or society and 
die more easily of some intercurrent infection.” 

Dr. R. B. Tower, Landour. 


“Tt is my opinion that the ‘semi-medical’ use soon leads to 
complete addiction to the drug. 

Opium is a narcotic and stimulant. Its continued use is 
detrimental to both body and mind. It reduces the resisting 
power of the body and my experience has been that opium 
addicts are difficult to treat. They fail to respond to ordinary 
remedies. 

Opium-fed children are often weak, emaciated and almost 
lifeless and easily succumb to disease.”’ 

Cc. C. Drummond, M.D., U. P. 


“The effects of opium-eating are much the same as smoking 
or injection of morphia except that they come on slower and 
last longer perhaps. I understand that in Frontier areas of 
Burma, a very great majority of the addicts give the history of 
having started the practice with the mistaken idea that it 
keeps off certain diseases, ¢.g., malaria, dysentery, etc. 
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The effects of opium addiction are gradual loss of will-power, 
moral depravity, loss of bodily resistance to all sorts of di- 
seases.”’ 


Lt.-Col. Baket, I.M.S. (Retired), Burma.. 


“Effects of opium-eating are very varied. Certainly a good 
many men of education and intelligence take a small quantity 
of opium in the evening as a pleasant sedative without gradu- 
ally increasing the amount. J do not think that they suffer 
harm. The custom is analogous to the pleasant custom of 
intelligent Europeans taking a small amount of alcohol in the 
evening. The world is made moderately inhabitable.”’ 

Col. A. Whitmore, I.M.S., Burma. 


“ The effects of opium-eating are in my opinion bad in almost 
every respect. The patients are generally thin, ill-nourished, 
pale, anemic and weak. That this condition is due to the 
opium and not to any underlying disease is proved by the 
frequently astonishing improvement in condition, and increase 
in weight, which occurs when they are sent to jail, if they are 
deprived of their opium. I have followed out cases of this sort 
very carefully. 

Further, on active service, in my experience, the people who 
ate addicted to opium are the first to go sick and to give way 
under strain. 

I was so convinced of this during the war, that in my opinion 
it is undesirable to recruit, or to retain in the forces, any man 
addicted to opium.”’ 

Anon., I.M.S., Burma. 


“Opium-eating has slower effects than Morphia injections. 
Raters usually end in “ degenerates ” morally, physically and 
spiritually.”’ 

Miss M. Kingsley, M.D., Rangoon, 


CAN THE LEGITIMATE MEDICAL USE BE SE- 
PARATED FROM THE OTHER USES? WOULD 
HARDSHIP BE CAUSED IF THE CONSUMP- 
TION OF OPIUM WERE RESTRICTED TO 
MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC NEEDS ? 


“Under the present method and policy of the Government; 
the “legitimate medical use’’ cannot be separated from other 
uses. If there be legislation that opium should be restricted 
to medical use only, then this can be done. 

There would be no hardship if the addicts be treated as 
patients are treated.’ 

Rev. J. Nichols-Roy, Shillong. 


“You could restrict the supply of the drug to prescriptions 
by registered medical practitioners. In my opinion very great 
hardship would be caused to the older people of the plains if 
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this were done. It would most certainly be resented by the 
public.” 
Lt.-Col. Gourlay, I1.M.S., Calcutta. 


“The legitimate medical use can be separated from the other 
uses. I do not think any hardship would be caused if the 
consumption were restricted to the medical and scientific 
needs,” 

Dr. D. A. Macdonald Smith, Kalimpong. 


“ Owing to the inadequate supply of medical men in the 
country it is difficult to make the distinction and will lead to 
hardship,”’ 

K. S. Ray, Calcutta. 


“There is no doubt that its use should be limited to medical 
purpose only as soon as possible; but so long as the economic 
conditions of the Indian labourers, especially in villages and 
towns remain unchanged and their present dire ignorances 
prevail, they will go on asking for its semi-medical use. 

We should demand for the reduction in the production of 
opium in India to such an extent at present sufficient only to 
meet the medical and semi-medical needs (but how far this 
can be made into practical politics is a matter of doubt), and 
nothing for the export and nor for the intoxicating purpose. 

It should be sold by licensed chemists only and not by 
public vendors, and the purchasers for semi-medical purpose 
should be requested to produce an order to that effect by any 
qualified physician of the western school or a practising 
Kaviraj or Hakim. A minimum quantity sufficient for such 
purposes should be fixed so that under no circumstances 
people may obtain opium for the purpose of intoxication.”’ 

P. A. N. Sen, Calcutta. 


“ Besides its use as an intoxicating liquor, alcohol is used in 
large quantities for industrial purposes. But in the case of 
opium its use for industrial and scientific purpose is almost 
negligible and as such its traffic can be regulated and all 


illicit traffic suppressed.” 
J.M. Sen, Calcutta. 


~ “Hardship would undoubtedly be felt by those who are at 
present opium-eaters if their supply of opium were suddenly 
cut off. As to those who are not addicted as yet but 
would become opium-eaters there would be no more 
hardship for them than there would be for those who are under 
the same conditions but would not have become opium-eaters. 
The vast majority of the people of India are not opium-eaters 
and if they can do without opium the remainder can equally 
well do without it, i.e., for purposes not sanctioned by 
enlightened medical opinion. 

Medical men might differ to a certain extent as to what was 
“meant by the legitimate use of opium, but on the whole there 
is agreement on this point. The main thing is that opium 
should not be dispensed without a prescription from .a 
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registered medical man. Where there was real hardship and 
necessity the medical adviser would be the best judge.” 
Dr. E. Muir, Calcutta. 


“The restriction would not cause great hardship, consider- 
ing the type of people one has to deal with. A certain amount 
of hardship is bound to be caused in cases of genuine require- 
ment where people are not within easy reach of qualified 
medical assistance or are too poor to afford it, and who are 
likely to be fleeced by quacks and unscrupulous medical 
practitioners.” 

Dr. Mistri, Bombay. 


“Tt is not impossible to draw a line of distinction between a 
legitimate medical use and abuse of opium, and it is an 
exaggerated notion that hardship would be caused if the 
consumption of opium were restricted to medical and 
scientific needs only.” 

Social Service League, Bombay. 


“The legitimate medical use can bé separated from the 
other uses and so far as I can see not much hardship would 
be caused if the consumption of opium wete restricted to 
medical and scientific needs. Indeed, in the interests of 
humanity every endeavour should be made to restrict its use.”’ 

Dr. Masani, Bombay. 


‘Legitimate medical use is quite distinct from opium- 
eating or smoking. Only benefit to a community would occur 
if the use were restricted to strictly medical purposes.”’ 

Dr. R. H. Goheen, Vengurla. 


‘I think the legitimate medical use can be separated from 
the other uses, and that restriction would not cause real 
medical hardship, apart from the psychological difficulty of 
overcoming custom, and the more real economic difficulty of 
providing proper food among the very poor. Both these 
difficulties are slowly—would they were more rapidly—being 
overcome by education and social improvement especially 
among Christians.”’ 

Dr. Hume, Ahmednagar. 


“The legitimate medical use can certainly be separated irom 
the others. 

The people would feel it a hardship at least if the common 
use of opium were restricted but would doubtless soon accept 
the conditions. Some mothers, known to me, have given up 
the dosing of the children when told the evil of its use.” 

Dr. E. Ambrose, Pandharpur. 


Gs restricted to medicinal and scientific needs no hardships 
would result.”’ 


Dr. W. Stokes, S.M.C. 
‘No hardship.” . iid 
Dr. S. Hivala, Gadag. 
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“Tt can be separated. 

There is no doubt hardship would be caused to the public if 
the consumption of opium is restricted to medical and scienti- 
fic needs only. But if the restrictions were put to the seller 
and opium is withdrawn gradually in due course there is little 
danger and hardship for the public.”’ 

Dr. S.C. Rubdi, Kopbal. 


‘Legitimate medical use can be separated from other uses 
easily. There will be no difficulty in that. No hardship 
whatever will be caused if the consumption is restricted to 
medical and scientific needs only. I am strongly of opinion 
that the restriction should exist. I have consulted some 
confirmed opium-eaters and I am confirmed in my opinion 
that the said restriction will go a long way to improve the 
people. Kven habitual opium-eaters will have perforce to 
give up the habit and by so doing no harm will be done to 
them. Even some of the habitual opium-eaters are of opinion 
that no harm will be done to them, if they are obliged to give 
up the habit.”’ 

V. K. Dudani, Larkana. 


“The legitimate medical use can be separated, but with 
difficulty. Hardship would be caused if consumption was 
restricted to medical needs.” 

Lt. Col. L. P. Stephen, I.M.S., Karachi. 


“No hardship.”’ 
Dr. V. H. Merani, Menkhan, Sind, 
and 
J.H. McNeill, Dohad. 


“JT think that the legitimate medical use of opium can 
be separated from the other uses, and that there would not be 
much hardship, though it would be advisable to allow some 
latitude in the case otf villagers.”’ 

Dr. J. Benjamin, Ahmedabad. 


“The legitimate medical use of opium can be separated 
from its other uses, since in the former case the drug will 
be administered only by doctors in medicines. Opium is a 
stronger intoxicant than liquor and if the use of opium as 
addiction is stopped those who are habituated to it will not be 
satisfied with liquor drink instead and it is feared that they 
will take to cocaine. The number of opium-eaters is dwind- 
ling while the new generation does not take to the habit 
of opium-eating. As such the consumption of opium is going 
down. The prohibition of opium, therefore, is not so pressing 
a problem as that of liquor.” 

M. B. Nanawati, Naosari Dist. 


“The legitimate medical use can be separated without 
any appreciable hardship to the opium-eaters. Of course the 
pain and the trouble involved in overcoming the evil habit 
will have to be faced, though they appear to me to be more 
sentimental than real.”’ 

J.S. Rege, Supt. of Police, Cambay. 
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Dr. ‘I, Draper, the Medical Officer, Anand dispensary, the 
Cambay Chief Medical Officer, all consider that the separation 
of legitimate medical from other uses can be made, and that 
no hardship worth mentioning would ensue. The Surat Medical 
Officer agrees that it can be made, but thinks some hardship 
would be caused. 


“ The legitimate medical use can be separated from the other 
uses and no hardship will be caused if the consumption is 
restricted to medical and scientific needs. Of course amongst 
the native physicians it is used on a large scale, and some 
provision should be made for them too.” : ; 

N.R. Bhatt, Vagra. 


‘‘Opposed to restriction by legislation without previous 


education of public opinion.” 
Dr. S. B. Mehta, Baroda. 


‘Hardship would be experienced by those addicted.” 
O.L., Banhada, Orrissa. 


“ Difficult to separate. Addicts would suffer a good deal.”’ 
Dr. Stillwell, Paina. 


“YT cannot see why the legitimate medical use of the drug 
cannot be separated from other uses. The drug should only be 
allowed to be sold by medically qualified people—who have a 
license for its sale, are restricted to the amount they sell at a 
time and are obliged to keep a record of those to whom the 


drug is sold. It might at first be necessary to issue more 


licenses as opium-fed children would suffer very much, perhaps 
die, if the supply was stopped at once, but the strictest rules 


of its sale should be enforced as soon as possible.” 
Anon., C. P. 


“Hardship for a time to addicts. Eventually no hardship 
if means can be devised to have it available medically every- 
where.”’ 

Dr. A. E. Henderson, Nagpur. 


‘Great difficulties will have to be overcome with regard to 


this point. The great number of medicine-men, who are | 


neither licensed nor qualified, are still in great demand and 
often more trusted than the qualified men. If all these men 
are to be allowed to have opium among their drugs restrictions 
will be of very little practical value, and to prohibit them the 


drug would probably be considered as hardship to the great 


number of people who live out of reach of doctors and hospi- 
tals. One proposal is to select a certain number of such 
men, who are generally trusted and well spread over the area 
in question and allow them an annual license for a limited 
stock to be used for medical purposes only.’’ 

Miss. V. Rinman, Chhindwara, C. P. 


“It is a little difficult to separate the two uses. If the traffic 


were suppressed there would be some difficulty till the adjust- 
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ment where made. It is partially an economical problem, but 
I have observed that where opium is not fed there is some 
arrangement made among the people of the village for some 
old person to look after the babies while the mothers are 
working, which in every case is better and cheaper. For the 
old woman or man who looks after several children will take 
less wages than it would cost to feed those children opium. 
This takes a little organisation on the part of the people but it 
can be done. To restrict the drug to strictly medical uses 
would be a little difficult in districts where there are few 
medical men, but these are on the increase.”’ 
Dr. Esch, Dhamian, C. P. 


“ The legitimate medical use of the drug could with difficulty 
be separated from the other uses of the drug. If the use of 
the drug were restricted to medical practice some arrangement 
would have to be made for the care of the little babies while 
their mothers are away from home earning a livelihood. In 
other words the problem is not only a moral one but an 
economic one-as well.” ; 

Dr. Crozier, Bilaspur. 
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he medical use could be separated from the ordinary use, 
but the eating of opium has become a part of the social 
system and to take it away from the mothers who work hard 
and from the old man that has got nothing to do would mean 


hardship. D. F. Smith, Jaovi. 


“Temporary hardship would be caused if the consumption 
were restricted tor medical and scientific needs.’ 
P. B. Jal, Neemuch. 


“T do not know how the use of the drug could be controlled 
so as to separate its use as a medicine from its other uses. I 
should think that numbers would feel it to be a hardship if the 
supply were immediately cut off, or restricted to medical and 


scientific needs.’ ce 
M. A. Coltart, Hat Piplia. 


“Tt ought to be separated. There is no need of using it 
except medicinally. 

Hardship would be caused only in cases of hopeless suffering 
that might be relieved by the use of the drug when there is no 
proper medical aid within reach. But even this hardship 
would be as nothing compared with the evil results caused by 


the use of it. Dr. B.C. Oliver, Banswara. 


“The legitimate use of opium can and should be separated 
from the other uses of opium. It is a great crime against the 
childhood of India that people should be allowed freely to give 
them opium. No real hardship would result from the restric- 
tion of opium to medical purposes, but an infinite amount of 
good would be done and countless lives saved from among the 
children who die because of its use.”’ 

Dr. J. Mackenzie, Rutlam. 
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“The separation can be made. Hardship at first, but in a 
short time there would be none.” 
Dr. M. Mackellar, Neemuch. 


‘“‘In our opinion the legitimate medical use of opium can be 
separated from other uses, but if the consumption of opium is 
restricted to scientific and medical needs those individuals who 
are already confirmed opium-eaters will tnd it hard to live on 
without the use of opium. If due allowance is made for such 
cases the suggested restriction in the consumption of opium 
would practically mean no hardship to the general public.” 

Neemuch Mission Hospital Staff. 


“The benefits would outweigh the hardships.” 
Dr. Nugent, Ujjain. 


“ Difficult to separate. Hardship to the present users.” 
Dr. Verghese, Cochin. 


‘Restriction can be made to sale and use strictly on medical 
advice. People addicted will feel hardship.” 


Dr. Mylvaganam, Mysore. 


“Tt is difficult to separate the legitimate use of opium from 
other uses—as the drug is commonly employed by Vaidyans, 
Hakims and even lay people for medical use. However much 
one may deplore the ignorance and undisciplined conduct of 
these practitioners, it is an undoubted fact.that in the present 
state of our inadequacy of proper medical men and the poverty 
of our masses they are a great asset to us, and in the absence 
of any Registration Act including all these, strict regulation of 
possession and use of opium is almost impossible aud possibly 
even harmful. Opium supply and sales by licensed people 
may be reduced after obtaining a rough idea of how much is 
used medically or semi-medically and how much for the opium 
habit alone. The price of opium may be raised to an extent 
which would prohibit its use as an intoxicant (by the class 
that use them) while keeping it within the means of people 
who would require it occasionaly for medical use alone. Such 
an idea should be gradually worked up as opium habitués can- 
not be deprived of their drug all at once.’ 

Dr. Narayana Rao, Bangalore. 


‘Separation can be made by restricting thesale or supply of 
opium and its derivatives to licensed chemists’ shops and 
medical institutions. No hardship would be caused.” 

Dr. Subba Rao, Bangalore. 


“Tt is possible to separate legitimate medical use from other 
uses of opium. No hardship will be caused thereby. We are 
strongly of opinion that the production of opium should be 
restricted to scientific and medical uses.”’ 


Dr. Koman, Madras. 


“It is difficult to separate legitimate medical use of opium 
from ‘semi-medical’ uses. Hardship will be caused among . 
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ordinary people who depend upon this as a remedy for stomach 
troubles, malaria, etc., if opium were restricted to medical and 
Scientific needs.’’ 


Dr. Guruswamy, Madras. 


“Temporary hardship would result in the case of addiction 
if opium were withdrawn, but the ultimate result would be 
very beneficial in 80 or 90% of cases. It is possible to limit 
the use of opium and morphine to legitimate medical practice 
and should be done, though loud protests would be forthcoming 
at the instigation of unlicensed practitioners. Excellent opium- 
less diarrhoea and cholera mixtures are available and could be 
safely sold in bazaars.” 

J.H. West, M.D., Parlakimedi, Ganjam. 


“Yes, can be separated. Hardship might be caused when 
restricted, because the users could not buy it when advised 
by quacks.” 

J. Moses, Jammalamadugu 
“No hardship.” 
; Dr. C. E. Pring, Navsapur, Kistna. 


Hardship to the elderly but good if the habit were stopped 
among young people.” 
Dr. E. Brown, Ludhiana. 


“T believe that a legitimate medical use can be separated 
from the other uses. I believe there would be considerable 
hardships caused it the consumption of opium were suddenly 
restricted to medical and scientific needs. A gradual restric- 
tion would probably have to be worked.” 

: Dr. R. B. Tower, Landour. 


“I believe the legitimate medical use of opium can be 
separated from the other uses. 
The restriction to legitimate medical use might cause hard- 
ship to old addicts but in time that would be overcome.”’ 
Dr. C. C. Drummond, U. P. 


“T do not think there would be any hardship caused by 
restricting opium consumption to medical and scientific needs 
only.’ 

Ba Ket, Lt.-Col. (retired), I.M.S. 


“This is a difficult question to answer. It must be remem- 
bered that most cases otf chronic illness in India get no regular 
medical advice or attention. It is, therefore, impossible to 
distinguish in most cases, between its nou-medical use, and its 
use to relieve pain and suffering in chronic disease.” 

Anon., 1.M.S., Burma. 

“Hardship to habitués.” 

Miss Kingsley, M.D., Rangoon. 


OPIUM-SMOKING. 


“ Opium-smoking is prevalent in Assam. The Assamese and 
some of the hill people get into the habit of opium con- 
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sumption by smoking. Councillor Srijut Nilmoney Phookan 
of Dibrugarh said: ‘(I took down the census of about 400 
opium-eaters in a shop and I asked them how they contracted 
the habit, and every one said that it was by smoking.’’ 

Rev. J. J. Nichols-Roy, Shillong. 


“The practice of opium-smoking is unknown in Bengal and 
the idea is looked upon as most vicious by the public. Opium- 
smoking is an inconceivable vice which I have never known 
a Bengali attempt.”’ 

Col. Gourlay, Calcutta. 


“Common among Thibetans and Chinese in this district.” 
J. A. Macdonald Smith, Kalimpong. 


“T have never come across opium-smoking I have heard 
that cigarettes, bidis and pan are often adulterated with 
opium. The first two of these might be classified as opium 
smoking ; but I have no personal proof that this adulteration 
takes place. It would be interesting to have the existing 
cigarettes, etc. analysed for opium.”’ 

Dr. Muir, Calcutta. 


Other Bengal witnesses agree on the extreme rarity of opium 
smoking in Bengal. 


“ The Thakors or landlords of Cutch are well known for. their 
habit of eating and smoking opium. The greater the wealth 
the more the indulgence.”’ 

Dr. Mistri, Bombay. 


‘Opium-smoking is very rare in India and in Maharashtra it 
is quite unknown.”’ 
Social Service League, Bombay. 


‘Locally I am told that nearly all of the opium sold is used 
for smoking, Most of the cases I know of have been among 
the higher castes.”’ 

Dr. Goheen, Vengurla. 


“Yes, opium is melted into liquid form and is poured 
drop by drop into a tube or a funnel over a live coal and 
is then smoked by means of a reed. This form of melting 
opium and separating or taking out the essence is called 
in Sindhi ‘Chandu.’ This kind of manufacture, though 
prohibited by Government is still clandestinely carried on 
especially in Karachi and Bombay. It is common among 
Makranis and Gooshis.”’ 

V.K. Dudani, Larkana. 


‘Chiefly among Sadhus and Fakirs and other religious 
ascetics.’’ 4 
Lt.-Col. Stephen, I.M.S., Karachi. 
‘On this side of the country opium-smoking is very rare. 


With the fall of the Mogul Empire and the passing of the 
Mahomedan power, the habit has decreased and at present, 
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even in the whole of India, there will be comparatively 
very few opium-smokers except in some parts of Northern 
India. Opium-smoking is very much looked down on as a 
vice even by those who eat opium.” 

- : P J. S. Rege, Cambay. 


All other Bombay Presidency correspondents agree that 
opium smoking is practically unknown, and that where it is 
found it is among the lowest and the most degraded of the 
people. 

“Smoking Opium. People make opium into ‘madat’ and 
smoke itin pipes. This practice is growing also, for apparently 
there is no law against it. Women and quite young people 
are forming the “habit. I should think 40% of the people 
in this village are doing it. They draw at the pipe and 
swallow the smoke. This first affects the lungs. Then 
indigestion follows, and a bad cough results. Consumption of 
the lungs follows, and cannot be cured by any other medicine. 

This practice did not formerly obtain among Christians. In 
high caste Hindu families it was practised secretly. Lower 
castes practised it more openly. Now Christians have copied 
this bad example. After much instruction some have left 
it off, and others are giving it up. No evil results are 
noticeable from their abstention. In fact they are better 
for it all round—livelier and stronger. Among caste Hindus, 
Brahmans and Mahantys; and among low castes Panas, 
Damas, Kandarars, and Dhobas (washermen) are found as 
opium-smokers (madaties). Nor are well-to-do Mahommedans 
free from the practice. Nevertheless ‘madat’ is destructive 
and injurious to all.” 5 ) 

Rev. J. Pal, Ovissa. 


«« Drug-smokers of this area mix opium with other ingredients 
and call it‘ madath.’ It does not seem to be confined to any 
one special middle caste. Some Gonds are also addicted. 

G. Lapp, C. P. 


«‘T have known a few cases of opium-smoking. It is found 
mostly among Mohamedans, and in Indian palaces. 
Dr. A. E. Henderson, Nagpur. 


“ Opium-smoking is very much less frequent than opium 
eating, but there are here in Chhindwara three ‘ Madak- 
Khanas’ very much frequented daily, mostly by Muhammadans 
and low-caste people. Exceptional cases of upper-class Hindus 
are also found there. We have not been able to get at the 

‘average of daily visits to these places but they seem to be 
full all the time and hold about 15 to 20 people at a time.”’ 
(e V. Rinman, Chhindwara. 


“TY know of no cases of opium-smoking as such. But they 
make a mixture which is very harmful and smoke it. That is 
_Madak; this practice is not very common in this part. It is 
~ not confined to any special class. I say it is not very common 
| but those who practise it are ruined by the practice.”’ 
: Dr. Esch, Dihamian, C. P. 
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“ The people of Chattisgarh agree that the smoking of opium 
is very harmful. Government condemns it and people who 
smoke it in a den or in society are punished. But I am con- 
vinced that much is smoked secretly. The mixture used is 
made of Babul leaves and other things mixed with opium. 
They call it Madak or Chandu (they are different prepara- 
tions). High and low caste people are afflicted.” 

Dr. J. Gass, Raipur. 


Other correspondents from the Central Provinces and Central 
India agree that such opium-smoking as is found is of the kind 
described above. 


‘Opium is being smoked in the form of ‘Madath. Any 
class of people may join. Generally mendicants and Sanyasis 
smoke this way. Some residents also go to them and enjoy.”’ 

J. Moses, j/ammalamadugu. 


All the Southern India correspondents agree that opium 
smoking is only found among Fakirs and Bhairagis. 


“In Benares there are at least 50 Chandu dens. No less 
than five cases have been brought against den keepers last 
month. Over 20 persons were involved. 

Chandu is more deleterious than hemp drugs. 

There is no evidence of increase but possibly there is a 
decrease in its use. 

The law requires amending to prevent any group from 
smoking Chandu even in a private house. At present it is 
only possible to convict if a quantity in excess of the pres- 
cribed amount is found in a group. 

The general result of opium taking is to decrease efficiency 
and health.’? Notes taken after a conversation with the Excise 
Inspector, Benares, by Rev. J. R. Hudson. 


“Here in Burma the only habitués to opium-smoking whom 
I have met have been of Chinese nationality.” 
Col. Whitmore, Rangoon. 


“T should say that opium-smcking in Burma is uncommon, 
except amongst the Chinese. Some Burmans, of the ‘de- 
based’ class, undoubtedly use it.”’ 

ae eae Anon., /.M.S., Burma. 


“Many opium-smokers among Chinese, jungle Burmans and 
Karens.” 
Miss M. Kingsley, M.D., Rangoon. 


THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE EATING 
AND THE SMOKING OF OPIUM. 


“J think the evil effect of eating and smoking opium on the 
human system is about the same.” 
Rev. J. J. Nichols-Roy, Shillong. 


“In Bengal opium-eating for the older people in a mild. 
way is compatible with perfect respectability. 
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I draw a very decided distinction between the two practices 
medically. Smoking opium might be compared with deliber- 
ately setting out to get ‘blind drunk’ whereas eating as 

' practised in Bengal is more like taking a regular ‘peg.’ ” 
Col. Gourlay, Calcutta. 


“A distinction is drawn between the two practices on the 
plains, such distinction is not justified.” 
J. A. Macdonald Smith, Kalimpong. 


“ Practically speaking there is no opinion in India against the 
habit of opium ‘eating’ though among educated community 
there is strong opinion against its smoking. 

P.A.N. Sen, Calcutta. 


“Yn India opium-eaters far exceed the opium-smokers in 
number. Though physiological action in the body takes place 
far more quickly when opium is eaten than when smoked still 
smoking and eating of opium are equally pernicious, and as such 
are to be condemned.” 

J. M. Sen, Calcutta. 


Other Bengal witnesses agree that opium-eating is much less 
condemned than opium-smoking. 


“Jn my opinion no distinction between the eating and 
smoking of opium is justified.” ‘ee 
Dr. Mistri, Bombay. 


“ Public opinion does not draw a clear distinction between the 
eating and smoking of opium. As dpium-eating is not a harm- 
less practice as some people interested in the trade would have 
others to believe, such distinction cannot be justified medically 
and scientifically. 1f opium-smoking has some bad effects, 
opium-eating also has its, in the form of habitual constipation, 


leth rete.’ 
raha Social Service League, Bombay. 


“JT have not heard of any distinction drawn by public 
opinion between the eating and smoking of opium. It would, 
I think, welcome all efforts to stop the evil of opium consump- 
tion. Even those who used to administer freely to children the 
bal golis containing opium, with the object of lulling them to 
sleep, have now awakened to the danger of it.” 

Dr. R. P. Masani, Bombay. 


“ There can be noreal distinction between eating and smok- 
ing of opium: both are used to satisfy an appetite for the 
drug; the effects ate similar.” Rec ehesn Ven aeie 

“ The effects of opium taken inside in any form are the same, 
if any difference, it is small.” Dr. S. C. Rubdi, Kopbal. 


“ Public opinion does draw a clear distinction between eating 
- and smoking. I do not consider that such distinction is medi- 
ientifically justified.” 
. cally and scientifically justifie Wis Dudanl Pereand 
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“The public believes in such difference but medically it 


makes very little difference.”’ 
; Dr. Merani, Mevokhan. 


“T have been told by opium-eaters that it gives the same 
effect either by eating or smoking 7.e., intoxication. The 
methods may be different as to the use, but the effect:is just 


the same.”’ , 
Anon., Gujarat. 


“Tt is true that public opinion draws a clear distinction 
between the eating and the smoking of opium, because whereas 
opium-eaters can take opium openly in the presence of others 
without any tear, opium-smokers have to do it secretly. I 
think that such distinction is medically and scientifically 
justified as opium-smokers are as a rule entire wrecks.’’ 

Dr. Benjamin, 4 hmedabad. 


The remainder of the Bombay correspondents agree that eat- 
ing is much less condemned than smoking, but the medical 
witnesses do not find the difference scientifically justified. 


The Bihar and Orissa witnesses agree that eating is less con- 
demned than smoking but are unable to offer an opinion as to, 
the justification for the distinction. 


“The people draw a distinction but not from a medical or 
scientific standpoint, they consider smoking worse.” 
G. Lapp, C. P. 


“Yes, public opinion is that the smoking of opium is a vice 
while the eating of opium is too common to be so considered. 
The three doctors in this place all agree that the smoking of 
opium is worse as to its effects which are altogether a ruin to 
body, soul and mind, but that the opium-eating does even more 
harm because it is not considered so harmful or shameful and 
therefore becomes a snare to people who would never think of 


smoking ium.,’? 
eee ee V.j;Riaman, Chhindwara, C. P. 


“There is some distinction between the eating and smoking 
of opium. Smoking it as it is practised here is much worse in 
some ways. However, the bad effects of eating it by the 
children as stated above are enormous.” 

. Dr. Esch, Dhamian, C. P. 


“ The distinction is certainly justified as the results of opium- 
smoking are so evident while many of the opium-eaters enjoy 


Ith.” 
good health Dr. Gass, Chhattisgarh. 


Central Provinces and Central Indian correspondents. agree 
that opium-smoking 1s more condemned than opium-eating, but 
do not regard this view as based on medical evidence. i 

‘Opium-smoking is more terrible in its effects on the 
nervous system than opium-eating. Absorption is greater in 


smoking. Dr. Mylvaganam, Mysore. 
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The Southern India correspondents agree that smoking is 
thought worse than eating. ‘Ihe medical witnesses are doubt- 
ful if there is any scientific difference. 

“T think a distinction between the eating or smoking of 
opium is felt and is justified ’’ 
Dr. E. Brown, Ludhiana. 


“The public considers opium-smoking worse than opium- 
eating. Taken either way its effects are detrimental, but are 
more quickly realised by smoking.”’ 

Dr. C. C. Drummond, U. P. 


“The Burmese public opinion Craws no distinction whatever 
between smoking and eating of opium. So far as I have been 
able to observe there is no important justification for such 
distinction.”’ 

Col. Ba Ket, Rangoon. 


F. PUBLIC OPINION. 
(a4) On the Indian Consumption. 


“There is definite educated opinion against the eating of 
opium. Generally speaking many of the addicts even want to 
get rid of the habit but they cannot.”’ 

Rev. J. J. Nichols-Roy, Shillong. 


“The advisability of continuing to prescribe the mainten- 
ance by licensed vendors of the registers of consumers and 
consumption was considered. It was recognised that the 
maintenance of these registers caused a certain amount of 
local irritation and apprehension. Hxperience, however, 
showed that registration tended to deter people from taking to 
opium. With this object and with a view to afford some 
check over illicit practices the licensed vendors have been 
ordered to continue to maintain the registers.” 

From Report of Excise Department, Assam, 1922-23. 


On March 22nd 1921 a debate took place in the Assam Legis- 
lative Council on a motion of the Rev. J. J. Nichols-Roy, 
M.L.C., urging (1) thatjthe sale and use of opium save on medi- 
cal prescription by any other than the present bona fide opium 
consumers be prohibited ; (2) that each consumer be rationed, 
for his own consumption only and that the amount be decided 
by medical authorities; (3) that a system of personal registra- 
tion be introduced for the present bona fide consumers and 
that a limited time be fixed for such registration after which 
no new names to be registered; and (4) that “shop rationing ”’ 
and thereby “personal rationing’’ be so decreased every year 
that in ten years the whole opium trade in Assam will be abo- 
lished altogether. 


Government did not accept the resolution but it was passed 
by. 26 votes to 13, the voters in the affirmative were all Indians 
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with the exception of au Kuropeau doctor. In the debate 14 
Indian Councillors took part, practically all supporting Mr. 
Roy enthusiastically. Government objected to the method 
proposed in the resolution but agreed with the mover’s objective. 


There is in Assam a widespread conviction among virtually 
all the leaders of public opinion as to the appalling havoc 
wrought by opium in the Province. 


“YT do not think that the moderate chewing of opium by 
elderly people is looked upon as an evil at all, certainly not 
compatable with the consumption of Arrack.”’ 

Col. Gourlay, Calcutta. 


“There does not seem to be any definite opinion against the 
eating of opium. In my opinion it is not at all considered 
evil by Indians.” 

J. A. Macdonald Smith, Kalimpong. 


“The lead given by Assam should be followed by other 
provinces by passing a vote in the local legislature to prohibit 
opium altogether in ten years,”’ 

J. M. Sen, Calcutta. 


“The people I have questioned on the subject consider 
opium-eating wrong, but I have never come across much 
signs of public conscience in the villages: but then public 
conscience is dormant with regard to many other much more 
clamant evils. Speaking generally opium-eating is not defend- 
ed in the abstract and is considered a social evil.” 

Dr. Muir, Calcutta. 


“ There is no opinion whatever against the eating of opium, 
simply because no one is interested in it. Except an attempt 
by a single individual at long intervals, or a few articles on its 
harmful effects in the newspapers when a child dies through 
an overdose, practically no efforts have been made to create 
public opinion. This is partly because its use is mostly con- 
fined to the lower class of Hindus and Mahomedans. 

The attention of the social workers has not yet been drawn 
to this evil as is evidenced by its complete absence from their 
programme and its prevalent use among the mill operatives in 
Bombay atnong whom they have extended their activities. 

What is urgently needed is not spasmodic efforts, but a 
regular crusade against it which should be so organised as to 
reach the class and communities among which it is largely 
used,” 

Dr. Mistri, Bombay. 


“The habit of opium-eating is regarded with positive dis- 
favour by the majority of the public and the person who is 
given to such habit is considered to be suffering from moral 
degradation. This habit is regarded with the same disfavour 
as that shown towards drinking, Ganja-smoking, prostitution, 
etc. Those who say that the prohibition of opium-eating is 
impossible and any attempt at it is fraught with the most 
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serious consequences to the people and the Government, simply 
render themselves ridiculous in the eves of those who know 
the real public opinion in the matter, by resorting to alarmistic 
ideas and exaggeration of facts. Nor would it be correct to 
say that ‘centuries of inherited experience have taught the 
people of India discretion in the use of the drug,’ and that its 
use is a negligible factor in Indian life. ‘Centuries of inherited 
experience’ were not able to teach discretion in the use of 
spirituous liquors in the Western countries and a number of 
these countries had to adopt the policy of prohibition. 
“Inberited experience’ is a figment of imagination and those 
who know something about the laws of heredity would brush 
aside such defence as absurd and unscientific. It is simply 
ridiculous to assert that with regard to opium the Indian 
mentality has been cast in an altogether different form.”’ 
Social Service League, Bombay, 


“High-minded men condemn the practice of opium eating.” 
Dr. Goheen, Vengurla, 


“Most educated people agree that opium-cating is harmful 
physically but the simple country people are often surprised 
that we object to its use for children.” 

Dr. Ambrose, Pandharpur. 


“There is a definite opinion against the eating of opium, 
The opium-eater is considered an evil man.” 
Dr. Hivale, Bombay. 


“Definite opinion is decidedly against opium-eating. Cer- 
tainly people who are reasonably awake to social evils are 
against the eating of opium and are of opinion that opium- 
eating is an evil and must be eradicated.” 

V.K. Dudani, Larkana, 


Ves, thére is definite opinion against the eating of opium,” 
Col. Stephen, I.M.S., Karachi. 


“ven the opium-eater regards it as an evil habit.”’ 
Dr. V. H. Marani, Mevokhan. 


“J have never come to know that an opium eating man has 
been excommunicated or not touched by others. ‘There is no 
restriction or dislike for it in any caste. Whoever wishes may 
take it. There is no restriction from his own people. No 
body rebukes the opium-eater or praises the non-eater. The 
effect of Christianity is causing improvement in this regard.”’ 

Anon., Gujarat. 


“Bducated men do consider opium-eating objectionable, 


but it is not taken in the light of a social evil.” 
Dr. Benjamin, Ahmedabad. 


“Opium-eating as a habit has got a stigma on it, and not 
only the general public but even the opium-eaters have by 
this time come to look upon it as a bad habit. The difficulty 
is that the opium-eater as a class has not the strength to 
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shake off the bad habit though his sense is keen enough to see 
the ruin of the family due to the bad habit. 

The articulate Indian entertains a very bitter feeling to- 
wards the opium traffic. I see that the depth of that feeling 
is not generally acknowledged in the official circle, but as the 
opium-eaters have not yet found a champion for their cause, 
partly because the social reformer is more busy with other 
pressing problems and partly owing to the public opinion on 
this point (though very bitter), not being well-organised and 
sufficiently awake for the purpose. J,ooking to the signs oi 
the times, however, I am inclined to believe that the storm is 
likely to burst upon the official head sooner or later and it will 
be rather difficult for Government to justify its position then. 

Opium-eating requires other rich tood for diet and in the 
absence of such rich food opium has a very bad effect on 
human physique. The economic conditions have very much 
changed and at present the sight of an ordinary opium-eater 
in the mofussil is simp!y deplorable. With the political 
awakening, it has struck the general public that the Govern- 
ment is responsible for the sorry plights of these people. The 
Government, if they seriously take to heart, can remove these 
temptations from the path ot millions of people and thus lead 
them to a life at once happy and contented. 

It is no doubt the primary function of a paternal Govern- 
ment to remove such temptations from the path of opium- 
eaters and the educated classes of India are inclined to believe 
that the old justifications in favour of the opium traffic will 
not now convince even an ordinary man. The Indian public 
opinion of a man in the street though not definitely shaped is 
clear on two points at least; firstly, that it is a duty of Gov- 
ernment to advance the material and moral progress of the 
people and that the Governmeut has not only failed to dis- 
charge that primary duty but has on the contrary created 
temptations in the way of the ignorant and illiterate class 
solely for their financial gain.” 


J.S. Rege, Supdt. of Police, Cambay. 


“ At caste conferences the evil is always condemned.” 
Dr. Sumant B. Mehta, Baroda. 


The majority of the Bombay evidence shows that public 
opinion though it has been largely silent is now growing 
against the practice of opium-eating. 


“There seems no definite opinion against the moderate 
eating of opium.’’ 
Dr. Henderson, Nagpur. 


“There is a definite opinion among the better class Hindu 
and Mohammedan women against the habit. It is considered 
a disgrace to the family if one member is addicted to opium. 
Many of the women would welcome legislation which made 
the acquiring of opium difficult and commend the restrictions 
already imposed. 

Dr. Stillwell, Paina. 
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‘‘As a general rule educated Indians disparage both opium- 
eating and smoking, particularly smoking. If Government 
would remove all opium many would be displeased but the 
majority would be glad, for the country would be benefited not 
injured thereby.” 

Rev. J. Pal, Ovissa. 


“ The more intelligent classes are beginning to agitate against 
opiumi-eating.” 
Dr. Taph, C. P. 


“There is beginning to be a definite opinion agaiust the eat- 
ing of opium amongst educated men.”’ 
Anon., C. P. 


“There is a vague opinion admitting that the eating of 
opium is harmful, all those in this place who are awake to 
social evils in general are against all non-medical use of opium.”’ 

V. Rinman, Chhindwara, C. P. 


“There is some opinion against the eating of opium by the 
more educated class of people. Everyone whom I talked to 
about the matter definitely stated that he thought that it was 
an evil and that it was doing untold harm. But they all 
thought it would work some hardship to do away with it.’’ 

Dr. Esch, Dhamtari, C. P. 


“Very few people think that opium-eating is bad.”’ 
Dr. Gass, Raipur. C. P. 


“The educated classes do seem to consider opium-eating as 
an evil. Such a man is positive in his statement that his 
child never gets any of the drug. If it is found that his child 
is getting it he is ashamed of it.” 

Dr. Crozier, Bilaspur. 


“The average Indian is not against the eating of opium in 
small quantity for medical purposes or if the person is aged and 
is addicted to it.”’ 

Revic J. Pal, Cal 


“J have never met anyone who defended the use of opium. 
It is acknowledged to be injurious. A Phakir said ‘Our people 
are most foolish. We all see the evil results from opium-eating 
yet to take it isa habit. To offer it is a matter of ordinary 
courtesy and to decline it is thought to be discourteous so we 
just go on weakening ourselves because of evil custom.’ Many 
others say the same. 

Another man, when asked why opium-eating was wrong, said— 
‘It leaves one with less desire to seek good and less strength 
to resist evil and I see that victims of opium are most sensual 
and least able to admire the pure.’ Another said, what scores 
have said, ‘It dries up the blood.’ ”’ 

Dr. Oliver, Banswara, C. I. 


“There is a very definite opinion against opium-eating 
among the more intelligent class and such as are awake to 
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social evils, and the greater part of those who use it them- 
selves know it to be an evil but have not the moral stamina or 
will power to stop the habit and although mothers give it to 
their children to save themselves the inconvenience of attend- 
ing to their needs, they know that it is injuring them and are 


ashamed of the fact. Dr. J. Mackenzié, Ratan 


“Public opinion tolerates the use of opium and in-society an 
opium-eater is placed under no disadvantage. To a social re- 
former opinm-eating is certainly an evil, like many other 
intoxicants, and he would like to see the country practising 
total prohibition. But the number of such reformers is at 
present infinitesimally small in India. To those who indulge in 
drink themselves opium-eating is a justifiable practice, as much 
as the use of any other intoxicant, and to them the fact that 
opium-eating means the ruination of life only appeals in the 
sense that they would not substitute opium-eating for drink. 
Otherwise such persons do not regard opium-eating as an evil 
at all. This view reacts on the public opinion which conse- 
quently is not strong enough against the use of opium.” 

Anon., C. f. 


“There is a certain amount of feeling against opium-eating 
as a habit, but it is nothing compared to that against other 
social evils like drink, caste restrictions, ete., etc.” 

B. K. Narayana Rao, Mysore. 


“The educated public feel that eating of opium is a real evil.”’ 
Dr. Koman, Madras. 


‘I think the general opinion of the educated and enlighten- 
ed classes is against the eating of opinm.”’ 
Dr. C. E. Pring, Kistna Dist. 


“No definite opinion as to opium-eating as an evilis formed 
in these parts.” 
SSP J. Moses, Jammalamadugu. 

“J think there is in an aversion to the use of opium in any 
form in this country, and the public do not look upon the use 
of alcohol in the same light as the use of opium. In our social 
clubs opium-smoking -is not provided while alcoholic stimn- | 
lants are catered for.”’ 

Dr. Mylvaganam, Mysore. 

“The public and leaders, mostly educated men, are aware 
of its injurious effects. There is practically no growth of a 
public conscience on the whole issue.’’ 

J. Hinson West, Parlakimedi, Ganjam. 


“TY should say that there is a definite opinion against the 
use of opium, for the reason that the people nearly always 
deny that they use it or give it to their children.”’ 

Dr. Woodward, U. P. 


“There is a decided op'nion among Bu-:mans against opium 
consumption. The addicts themselves appear to be conscious 
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that they are social outcasts. Orthodox Burman Buddhists 
regard earning a livelihood by dealing in any way with 
intoxicants (opium is one of them) as a sin.”’ 

Lt.-Col. Baker, Rangoon. 


“JT am informed by Indian friends that intelligent Indians 
think opium-eating demoralising.”’ 
Col. Whitmore, Burma. 


“Most respectable Burmans and Indians condemn the habit 
strongly. There is also a strong feeling against it among the 
younger Chinese of the educated class.” 

Anon., I.M.S., Burma. 


(6) On the export of Opium from India. 


“YT do not think Indians of public standing really regard the 
export of opium as pernicious.’ 
Col. Gourlay, Calcutta. 


“T have not found any opinion against the export of opium 
from India for smoking purposes.” 
Dr. J. A. M. Smith, Kalimpong. 


“On moral grounds export of opium from India to Straits 
Settlements and other countries for smoking purposes should 
be stopped without delay.” 

J.M. Sen, Calcutta. 


““Some people feel that it other countries, like Japan, are 
allowed to buy opium ostensibly for their own legitimate 
requirements but in reality only to re-sell it to China and 
make immense profits, why should India be deprived of its 
revenue and the poor Indian agriculturer of his daily bread ?”’ 

Dr. Mistri. 


“The enlightened public opinion in India is positively 
against exporting to the Chinese communities in the Straits 
Settlement and elsewhere, and definitely holds that their 
nation should have no hand in the moral and physical degrada- 


tion of people of other nations. The revenue realised from 


such sources is ‘‘tainted money,’ and all persons caring for 
the moral elevation of their own as well as other nations would 
like the Government to sacrifice this revenue. If the Chinese 
want to hang themselves, it would be no argument to say, 
why should not India supply ropes to them! Such an attitude 
will never be helpful in bringing about co-operation between 
the different countries in the world, to achieve moral eleva- 
tion.’ 


Social Service League, Bombay. 


“Tam not aware ot any pronounced opinion among Indians 
in regard to the export of opium from India mainly for smok- 
ing purposes to Chinese communities. I think, however, that 
the general opinion of educated Indians and men of public 
standing will be positively against being a party to any 
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atrangement which may lead to or aggravate the demoralisa- 
tion of any community. 

I would add that although the general policy of the Govern- 
ment of India has been to exercise a close control over the 
trade and to reduce the consumption, illicit production or 
introduction of supplies is not uncommon. As only a very 
small quantity of opium is actually needed for medicinal 
purposes in India and as that quantity could be easily got 
from elsewhere, I am of opinion that there is no particular 
necessity to allow its production in India and to leave the 
door open for abuses. I would certainly vote for the eradica- 
tion of the poppy.”’ 

Dr. R. P. Masani, Bombay. 


“ Among Indians of public standing the opinion in regard to 
the export from India mainly for smoking purposes seems 
to be that it may be a source of income to India, but it is an 
immoral source and must be foregone under any circumstances 
by every civilized country, and every civilized Government 
ought to take legal steps to prohibit the export, not caring for 


the tainted income.”’ 
V.K. Dudani, Larkana. 


“Tf the opinion of Indians of public standing is invited in 
the matter, I think, it will decidedly be against the export of 
opium for smoking purposes to the Chinese communities in the 
Straits Settlements and elsewhere. 

Dr. Benjamin, Ahmedabad. 


“Tf opium traffic has been the cause of ruin in India and if 
it is not required in the interest of the Indian people, then it 
can be safely said that it is nowhere required be it in China or 
elsewhere. The Governments of India, China and Straits Settle- 
ments have got a stake in the opium traffic in the shape of 
revenues, but in the interests of material and moral progress 
of the millions of poor and illiterate people, it is very desirable 
that they should try to make good by more rational methods 
the financial loss occasioned by the stopping of opium traffic.” 

J. S. Rege, Police Supdt., Cambay. 


‘Opinion is somewhat confused. I believe there is a feeling 
that before China has reduced its use of opium, the cultivation 
and export of it from India has been curtailed. This has 
caused a loss to India without adequate gain to China,” 

Dr. S. B. Mehta, Baroda. 


‘Many women would commend measures to stop the Straits 
Settlements traffic for the reason that they do not like to think 
that India gets money at the expense of others’ degradation.” 

Dr. Stillwell, Paina. 


“So far as I know the public opinion among Indians of 
public standing, the unselfish and better-minded men believe 
it to be wrong to export to the Chinese or others, opium for 
smoking purposes. 

Dr. Mackenzie, Rutlam, C. I. 
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“Indians of public standing generally regard the export 
traffic in opium as immoral. But the number of such Indians 
is at present not large. The great mass of Indians is, as 
a matter of fact, not aware of the export traffic at all.” 

Anon., Central India. 


«There appears to be a fairly strong opinion among politi- 
ciaus and other publicists against opium export, which seems 
to have gained force in recent years with the consciousness of 
the fact that degradation of those opium-eating nations is 
partly due to this habit—which is indirectly encouraged by 
India.” 

Dr. B. K. Narayana Rao, Bangalore. 


“There is a substratum of public feeling against the export 
of opium.” 
Dr. Koman, Madras. 


Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta. 
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REPORT 


of a Conference on Rural Education 


in Bengal conducted by W. J. McKee Esq., C.E. 
Calcutta 


June 23-28, 1924 


‘Tue delegates and visitors numbered 102. The following bodies 
were represented : 


London Missionaty Society. 
Baptist Missionary Society. 
Wesleyan Missionary Society. 
Church Missionary Society. 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
Bishop's College. 
Methodist Episcopal Mission. 
American Baptist Mission 
Oxford Mission. 
Clewer Sisterhood. 
United Free Church of Scotland. 
Viswa-Bharati, Shantiniketan. 
Church of God Mission. 
National) Christian Council. 


We print below the survey of Christian primary education 
made for the Conference by Mr. French, followed by the main 
addresses given by Mr. McKee, and the Resolutions passed by 
the Conference, 


I. Survey of Christian Primary Educaticn in Bengal 


We were unfortunate in not being able to get statistics from 
certain large groups of schools, and therefore the following 
statements are based upon the N.C.C. Survey of 1921-2, modified 
and amplified from the returns sent in to us. Jn matters falling 
outside the N.C.C. Survey, it has been necessary to argue from 
the reports submitted as to the position of the schools as a whole. 
It has been.impossible to. separate the village and town schools. 
We have no information as to Roman Catholic Schools, and the 
word ‘ Christian : throughout, must be read as restrjcted to ‘non- 
Roman’ Christians. Secondary schools are excluded. 


General Figures for Bengal 


Number of villages containing Christians ate 371 

Total Christian population bite Sei ODs IST 

Average Christians per village ... 47-8 
(Say 7 Christian children per village. ) 

Total Christians in our primary schools aaa 5,672 

(i.e. 8:6°/o of the Christian population.) 

Total non-Christians in our schools 22,857 
(i.e. 4 non-Christians to 1 Christian). 

Total boysin our schools veal | DO eten 

Total girls in our schools woo ese 


(otal: ... (28,529 


Of the girls, 4,248 are in Calcutta schools. Of the remaining — 
girls, a considerable proportion, reaching in some districts 
one-third, are attending boys’ schools. 

The Distribution of our Schools shows an amazing difference of 
density in the various districts, 


Boys 
No. of Pupiis Districts 
Over 3,000 24 Parganas, Darjeeling. 
2,000 to 3,000 Midnapur, 
1,000 to 2,000 Nadiya. 
500 to 1,000 Bankura, Calcutta, Bakarganj, 
Faridpur, Dacca, yeeaeceh. 
400 to 500 - Tippera. 
300 to 400 Burdwan, Dinajpur, 
200 to 360 Birbhum, Hugli, Khulna. 
100 to 200 Murshidabad, Jessore, Rangpur, 
Bogra, Malda. 
Less than 100 Chittagong Hills 93. 
Jalpaiguri 87. 
Noakhali 56. 
Rajshahi i ag, 
Pabna 38. 
Howrah 18. 
Chittagong nil. 
Girls 
Over 4,000 Calcutta. 
2,000 to 3,000 24 Parganas. 
» 500 to 1,000 Hugli, Howrah, Nadivanss: 
Darjeeling. 


“~ 400 to 50G » — Burdwan, Bankura. 
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200 to 300 Midnapur, Murshidabad, Dacca, 
Bakarganj, Faridpur, Mymensingh. 
100 to 200 Jessore, Khulna, Tippera. 

Less than 100 Birbhum 94, 
4 Pabna 80. 
Dinajpur 67. 
Bogra 65. 
Noakhali Ses 
Rajshahi 30. 
Rangpur ale 
Chittagong Hills 19. 
Jalpaiguri 18. 
Malda ip 
Noakhali al 
Chittagong nil. 


Numbers and Staff 


Average number of pupils in boys’ schools 23% 

Average number of pupils in girls’ schools 82h 

If the city schools for girls were omitted, this average would 
be much lower. 

437 Boys’ schools report a staff of 468 teachers. 
63 Girls’ schools report a staff of 114 teachers. 

That is the great majority of our boys’ schools are run by one 
teacher. Most of our girls’ schools have two or more teachers. 

Proportion of trained teachers in boys’ schools 33 % 

Proportion of trained teachers in girls’ schools 60% 

The girls’ schools are very much more efficient than the boys’ ; 
the women have attempted less, and have of necessity to place 
the schools where they are under constant supervision. The 
majority, however, of our girls’ schools are in towns, Where the 


need is greatest, the schools are fewest. 


All the trained women teachers have obtained their training 
in mission training colleges. 

Of the men trained teachers, some have been trained by the 
C. M. S. at Krishnagar, a few have obtained mission training 
elsewhere, but the majority have passed from Government Guru 
Training Schools. 


Problems 


The following problems have been mentioned in the reports 


$ent in. They can only be mentioned here: 


(1) The Teacher... He has our sympathy. He is usually a boy 
who has done rather well at the mission school, and with or with- 
out a short training course, is sent to take charge ofa village 
school. He finds it very depressing. More than half the boys 
aré merely learning the alphabet, and as soon as the teacher gets 
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a smart boy off he goes to the Middle English School. He is 
supposed to be teacher, pastor, legal adviser and universal hack 
to the village. Part of his salary may bein the form of food 
provided by the local Christians, and he is rather at their mercy. 
Means must be found to improve his status and keep him keen 
and up to date. 

(2) Central Schools are often impracticable, e.g. where villages 
are scattered, or asin the Beels, where ail the pupils come to 
school by boat, usually taken round by the teacher himself, and the 
whole area is half the year flooded and three months mud. 

(3) Amateur supervision, Most missionaries in charge of boys’ 
schools know little about education. They are putin charge of 
district work and expected to do the evangelistic work of the district 
with supervision of the boys’ schools thrown in. They do their 
best, but the position is far from ideal. 

(4) ZInadequacy of Training Facilities. 

(5) Absence of Aim for our village schools. ra | 

(6) Overlapping. Two Christian schools within a mile are 
found in some places. 

(7) Church Control. Should the schools be entirely controlled 
by the Indian Church bodies? ‘To what extent should we enforce 
our standards in schools, placed under Church control, but aided 
by the Mission ? Koy 

(8) Jvadeguaie Finance. In most boys’ schools, practically 
the whole grant goes in salaries, and there is little | if any money 
for equipment. 

(9) Racial Inheritance. There isa general criticism that. our 
schools are outside the stream of national feeling, and that they 
contribute practically nothing towards the production of Indian 
citizenship. | 

10... Aboriginal Areas (particularly in North and South-East 
Bengal). Government insists on Bengali being the medium of 
instruction, whereas at home the pupils speak various vernaculars. 
Shall we bring pressure to bear on the Government to preserve 
the vernaculars ? 

11. Wage Earning Boys.’ Some people have the ‘idea that 
school is a place to keep the children quiet till they are old enough 
to help on the land or earn a few pice.. 


Il. The Problem of Rural Education in Bengal 


W. J. McKEE 
The problem is: i. Related to the Pes FP ence of 
the school. 
ii. Related to the economic eons of the 
parents. 


i. I was told yesterday of the tremendous wastage in the 
schools, not more than five per cent of the children in the schools — 
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reaching the third grade. This is serious; it means either a 
complete dropping out or lapsing into illiteracy. 

To meet this wastage, we have got to make education 
attractive; | can think: of no other way. We must succeed in 
making a big appeal to the child so that even the parent who is 
opposed and tries to persuade the child to stay and mind the 
cattle, etc. won’t succeed in stopping him from coming. This is 
not impossible and gets over the difficulty of children dropping out 
and not wanting to come. A difficulty in the past has been that 
school was looked on as a place of punishment and torture. The 
school should be the most attractive place in the village. 

We heard of pupils spending two to four years learning the 

alphabet. We wouldn’t have remained in school either if we had 
had to go. through this. If wecan make school attractive, the pupils 
will-be willing to come. Itis the fairest test toapply, for ‘ by their 
iruits ye shall know them.’ If the pupils remained in the village 
(we were told) they did not change much, but tended to drift back 
into the old ways; while the boys who went in for English 
training were largely lost to the village. With expectations of 
Government appointments they pursued their studies, but were 
often disappointed through failure to: pass exams. or other causes. 
One thing we haven't done is to show that there is any prospect 
in the village: Boys’ will be willing to stay if this can be done. 
We found the same problem in the villages in the Punjab, but it 
is not difficult to arouse’ in them’the desire to go back to their 
villages in the spirit:of ‘service. 
... Ll have. been much“ interested in the experiment in Bengal of 
Mr. Elmhirst’s work at Bolpur. He started out to teach scientific 
agriculture, but soon found that that was not what was wanted, 
the boys didn’t want.to go back to the village,or be cultivators, 
they wanted to be demonstrators, teachers etc. He fell back on 
the system (as at Moga) of giving the boys small plots and in 
working his plot the boy finds difficulties and learns to overcome 
them, and to see how good acrop he can raise. He can do this 
from the. standpoint .of..a demonstration. crop; it will attract 
attention and raise such questions such.as .‘ How did you produce 
so much?’ And the parents will see what has been accomplished. 
In connexion with each village school, we have from half an acre 
to one acre of land. Iti is worked i Jin two ways—a part is used in 
connexion with the ‘home farm’ project of the second grade, 
and the other part is used as teachers’ demonstration plot, I think 
this is the solution, for if the villager sees a better crop than his 
being produced, he takes an interest and begins to enquire how 
the result i is achieved. This also leads to: 

ii. The parents’ interest. 

So far as I have seen, there are very few places where the. 
people feel and know that the school is theirs. It is generally 
recognized that the school is 4 mission school. This, is very, 
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different from saying to the people, ‘ This is your school, we've 
put it here for your children, we want you to have a committee 
in order that you. may suggest what you want your boys to 
learn.’ Then let them come to see what their boys are able to 
do in a certain time. Great appeal is made to a parent by seeing 
what his boys cando. If you can teach a boy to: read a simple 
story to his parents, or a simple gospel story, in a few months, the 
parents come to the conclusion that it is worth while for their 
boys to go to school and they get proud of it. We have not 
emphasized the publicity side enough. The. parents have not 
been sufficiently invited in. This may be done by a demonstra- 
tion one evening in the week, or on the economic side they’ can 
see the results. The cultivator often uses methods based on 
sound principles ; but he does not use them intelligently, and he 
can learn this through demonstration plots. Telling him things 
is largely useless; he must see the bettér production. 


Management of the School 


We have not been taking the parents sufficiently into our 
confidence. In many places there is only one teacher, and there 
are four or five classes. Pupils can only attend for a short time. 
One solution through the committee with parents is to find, out 
when they can spare the pupils best—often small boys can cone 
at one time and the older ones at another. We have had little 
boys perhaps two hours a day and older boys at another timey 
‘Thus the teacher has probably only two classes under his charge 
at one time. : 


III. Addresses on the Project Method — 


By W. J. McKreg 
i Theory 


To appreciate the project method, we need to. itdlendthlad the 
theory behind it so as to use it intelligently. We can go ‘into 
details of method later. ~ 

We must have a definite objective. This is true of all life; 
whatever we do, we must have an aim, and the clearer it> is, the 
better we accomplish it. What must be included in this objective ? 
The fullest development of all the individual’s capacities. This 
is not what our schools are aiming at present, on the whole.. 
We want to standardize our product, individual differences are 
more or less discouraged. The new method tries to develop 
these. The objection has been raised to our village school schemes 
that they try to hold boys back and discourage them from getting 
on. ‘This is not true; it aims at the fullest development of all 
their capacities, This of itself may be a danger. We may develop ° 
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individuals, to a place where they are very fully developed as 
individuals, but a menace to others. ‘Therefore the aim must be 
qualified. 

1. By a valuable social ideal. We want pupils to realize 
that education involves responsibility to society; therefore, 
they must use it for the common good, helping forward their own 
community. 

2. The aim must. be flexible, and adaptable to conditions, 
We do not mean that it cannot remain ata definite place fora 
definite time, but that if social conditions change, it must be able 
to adapt itself. 

The development must be not only intellectual, but physical, 
mental, social, and religious, all guided by social aims and ideals, 
the individual rendering service to the village, country and the 
whole world. 


Aims for education set up in the past 


(a) Knowledge. (This comes up in connexion with govern- 
ment inspection.) Examined from the point of view of our aim 
as defined above, ' does knowledge fulfil the conditions of our ideal 
objective ? It develops the individual, but largely along one 
side, the intellectual. Even taking knowledge in its best meaning 
(ability to use what one knows, not just information) it has 
practically no application with regard to social emphasis, ‘and it 
does not adapt itself to changing conditions. 

“Other aims for education are vocation, culture, character- 

social efficiency and growth. These are getting progressively 
better. 
' (6) Vocation. This looks largely to the economic side of 
things-—gaining a living, general preparation for life, its enjoy- 
ment or one’s contribution to it. All these have a place in 
education, but are not enough in themselves. 

' (ce) Culture. This may be very selfish. 

(d) Character. A much higher aim, but it can be thought 
of in avery narrow way, and people disagree as to what consti- 
tutes it. 

(ce) Social efficiency. This seems to emphasize (a) (6) and 
(c) but it sets up a fixed goal. People using this aim set up 
their standard, analyse society and decide what is necessary. 

' (4) Growth. This aim fulfils our definition of our objective. 
Growth can have no fixed goal for there is no end to growth. 
Education should not have as its motive a B:A.; we should not 
look on the finishing of the school course as the end of education. 
There is no end to education ; a truly educated man or woman is 
continually growing. In thus defining our aim, we are relating 
education very closely to life ; ; where there is not life, theré is 
no growth; and where there is not growth, there is no life. If 
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we set up this idea of growth, as the central aim, and talk about 
these things in relation to it, we come to the problem: How can 
we provide for the growth of the individual? This ideal of 
education as growth is thoroughly Christian. I believe it was the 
aim that Jesus Christ had in dealing with men. Look how He 
laboured for the development of the Twelve, preparing them for 
the great work He had for them. He did not try to confine them 
in any way, but to lead them out into newer and wider channels. 
‘I am come that they might have life.’ One might say as truly, 
‘fT am come that they might have growth’ for to grow in the 
knowledge of God, is continuous life, eternal life. Jesus Christ 
in talking of the development of personality said that the man 
who literally threw away his life--gave it away in service— 
found his personality. Jesus Christ’s way was to spend Himself ; 
we must develop our personality by growing in service. Our 
objective, therefore, is growth. 


The factors which bring about growth 


(a) The child, who is to do the growing. 

(6) Racial inheritance. There is no growing without. food— 
our social and racial experiences. The Nationalist schools we hear 
about are said to have an education rooted in the soil. I amin 
great sympathy with that. (1) Education must be rooted in the 
experiences not only of the child himself, but of his ancestors. 
You may have read an address by Lord Ronaldshay entitled /zdia 
at the Cross-voads, in which the speaker talked of two roads, one - 
branching off to western civilization; if India travelled along 
it, she would be merely losing her own individuality. The other 
road seemed to turn right back on itself, into the past. If India 
travelled along it, stagnation would result. He craved for 
India something in between—not only dwelling in the past, nor 
following altogether the road of the West, but rooting herself 
in the past and taking advantage of all western civilization to 
make a new. road for herself. (2) Education in India must 
include her racial inheritance, supplemented by all that is valu- 
able in the life and experience of other nations. We often think 
of this as in text books, something put down as‘ History,’ or 
‘Geography,’ but this racial heritage is something living and 
vital, something hammered out by people in the past as valuable 
in their experience, vitally needed by the individuals of that 
time. Individuals in the past were faced with problems and had 
to work out solutions for them, and the valuable ones they passed 
on to us., The trouble is that there were so many solutions that 
they were organized into harmonious records which to-day seem 
dull and do not appeal to children. 

(c). Environment. Ordinarily this gets quite left out. The 
child comes into school and the first thing he is introduced to — 
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is a series of letters with absolutely no meaning, no association 
with anything outside, and is altogether cut off from his experience 
in the home, street and playground. We ought to make use of 
environment in a number of different ways. We ought to bring 
in certain elements of a child’s experience outside school, the 
things he was vitally interested in before and had learned the 
maximum about. These village boys, what has their experience 
been? They have tended goats, or cattle, perhaps helped a bit 
in the home. (Our boys at Moga come from the depressed 
classes, some of them may perhaps have done a little scavenging.) 
What is there valuable there? A great deal which may be used 
as a basis for building on better things. We are trying to direct 
all this experience in work and play, so that out of it will come 
growth—physical, mental and spiritual. We are also going to use 
the boy’s environment to show him how to live and work with 
other people. Very often in schools we have treated each child 
individually, the only relationship being with the teacher and 
not with his fellows in the class and outside. The class should 
be a real social group, organized for its own growth and deve- 
lopment, where the spirit of service and public approval and 
disapproval may grow and be to that extent a disciplinary 
measure helping to form ideals. If anyone does an undesirable 
thing, it is not a case of the teacher saying, ‘Don’t do that!’ 
but of the children together passing judgement on it. By saying 
‘Stop talking!’, the teacher arouses in the child a certain feeling 
against himself, and the other pupils either pay no attention or 
more or less side with the child. In the new way, if the child 
says he has a perfect right to talk, the teacher gets the group 
to decide and they pass judgement. This gives a far stronger 
disciplinary backing. It means self-government, each individual 
feeling responsible for the conduct of the class and the school. 

The child must be absolutely central, the important element 
in the situation. Ordinarily we are apt to forget this. The 
code, what the child has to learn, bulks largest in our minds, and 
classifies the school. The really important thing is the child and 
his development. What is there in the child that will help this 
growth? A baby strikes one by its helplessness, it needs to be 
fed, moved about, put to sleep, practically everything needs to 
be done for it by other people. An animal is very different, 
almost from the beginning it is able to look after itself. But the 
animal is unable to modify its actions. The child has: 

1, Plasticity (power to modify itself), 

Not a lack, but.a power; as long as we remain plastic, we 
ean grow, if we cease in any degree to be plastic, then we cease 
growing. For example, with old people compare those who are 
keenly interested in everything, with others who have not 
remained open to new impressions and have settled down to 
habits which tend to harden until a man becomes absolutely 
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wznable to take an interest in other things which are outside his 
ordinary work. You all know the story of the farmer who was 
asked what he did in the long winter months. ‘ Well, sometimes 
I sits and thinks, and sometimes I just sits.” We do not want to 
harden reactions into habits too soon. When we are faced with 
an experience, as we regard it, certain reactions take place. For 
example, a man faced with a new type of lock may at once 
assume it is like the lock on the door of his own house, or he 
may try to force it, or he may sit down and examine it carefully 
and try to find out the principle on which it works. Some 
people always tend to tackle a situation in the way they have 
done before, others will at once look for any new factor in 
the case and modify their action to meet it. The habit 
should not possess the pupil, but the pupil master the habit. 
We donot try for fixed responses but emphasize rveflectzon. Thus 
we conserve plasticity. It is this factor which makes life full.and 
interesting. and the loss of it dull and inane. People who grow 
old and tired have lost their plasticity, their capacity to grow, 
and life becomes dull. 

2. Instinctive impulses. What are some of them ? 

(a) Play Instinct. Every child is interested in play. Itisa 
power which exists in him, a power nature has provided him with 
for his growth, physical, mental and spiritual. Ordinarily, 
teachers look on this merely for the child’s physical needs; some 
discourage it. But it is one of the biggest powers that the teacher 
has. In working out a project, most of the project is on the basis 
of play. The work comes in, but only as we need it to get on, to 
complete something we want to do in our play. ; 

(6) Constructive Instinct. The desire to make things, and 
this includes the unmaking of things. Children always eager to 
take things to bits, or to build things up like things they have seen. 
This instinct should be used largely in the school-room. Itis very 
much tied up with the matter of 

(c) Activity. In the old type of school the pupils were 
compelled to sit in one place and were rebuked if they moved out 
of place or turned round to talk. That kind of thing makes school 
aprison. We have a great deal of use for activity if itis full of 
purpose. A project might be described as ‘a series of whole- 
hearted purposeful activities ’, things which a child wants to do or 
say or make and things of value. 

(d) Social Instinct. The desire of the child is sited The 
worst possible punishment i is to shut up achild by itself. Children 
want to contribute in talk or action to the social group. The 
social instinct is tied up with the imitative instinct. igh ot 
is not only material but is partly made up of people. 

(e) Imitative Instinct. All children long to imitate’ what 
their parents or other older people do. This often gives a very 
distinct line of approach to children. If you leave a group of 


their minds, being singe up with their: epee 
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children for twenty minutes to do what they like, a teacher may 
often learn a great deal about them. This instinct comes out in 
their imitative activities. 

3. Ability to reflect. A child will not ordinarily use this 
ability for himself. Thinking for all of us needs to be stimulated. 
We take the line of least resistance. People see agricultural work 
in the villages done in the same way that it has been done for 
generations, and they do not try to think of any way in which 
they could improve their work or do itinan easier way. This 
is true of us all. Progress only comes about by change brought 
about by reflection, by thinking through athing. The difference 
between a progressive community and a backward one is that the 
latter is modified by its environment. The former refuses to be 
bound by it. One community may move round from place to 
place looking for the barest subsistence, little patches of fodder, 
and be content. Another group realizes that from farther away 
there could be brought a supply of water which would fertilize the 
place and make it very desirable. We see the difference between 
the two groups, and we often have to deal with communities like 
first One, where the son just does what his father did. I do not 
see how we are to get any improvement in the villages unless we 
start it in the schools, teaching reflection by bringing about a 
situation which compels the pupils to thing through to solutions. 
For instance, in making a garden, their tendency is to make it as 
their fathers have done. The wise teacher uses all this, but 
stimulates reflection by books or observation so that the children 
get fresh information themselves which they can think through 
along with the old and organize it all into a common plan (all 
helping and judging the result). I would specially draw your atten- 
tion to the fact that progress is gradual. ‘The new idea must not 
be too far ahead, but sufficiently like the former one to link it on 
to the old. ‘The ‘school breeds this atmosphere until the pupils 
are always on the look out for new ideas and information from all 
sortsof sources. Education has been called ‘ the reconstruction of 
experience,’ not memorizing a great many things. This is what 


‘is the matter with many of our schools, one subject seems to have 


little connexion with another or with what is outside the school. 
The teacher should take advantage of all the experiences the 
pupil has had and is now having outside the school; but when- 
ever any new piece cf information comes along he definitely 
arranges that it be linked up with the pupil’s past experience. 
We usually accomplish this in the following way. The pupils 
start a thing in the old way; a difficulty arises (either naturally 
or arranged) ; they need fresh information to deal with it, éither 
from books or people outside the school ete. When knowledge 
fot the solution comes, it is put into action and is thereby fixed in 
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How growth takes place 


1. By integration. 
2. By selection. 


1, Interaction of the child with racial inheritance and environ- 
ment. This will be more vital if every new experience is knit 
up with all the others, e.g. (a) playing with a doll, (d) dressing 
the doll (symbol of home life etc.) ; (6) grows out of (a) and is 
related to life; playing with a dressed doll becomes more interest- 
ing than just playing with the doll, (c) making a house for my 
doll. This adds to and makes richer what went before; and so 
we go on adding, each new thing enriching all the others, and 
each related to a life situation and all making (a) a much richer 
and more varied occupation. If we only learn one thing apart, it 
is isolated. If we learn in this way, it enriches all the previous 
things we have learned. As regards memory: If you. test your 
pupils five years after the examination. what is the result? How 
much will they remember? Very little, if anything. This is 
because the things they learned had not enough contacts with 
other associations in their minds. But by this other method, any 
one thing is tied up with all the others. Which is the man of 
these interested in Muhammadanism who remembers most about 
it? ‘The man who has studied and read about all its sides. 

2. Growth by selection. 

For example, in making a garden, one boy will say, ‘I think it 
should be made this way,’ another will say, ‘ I’ve seen someone do 
it this way,’ another, ‘ My father does it so-and-so,’ another, ‘I’ve 
heard of it being done this way,’ and lastly the teacher may add 
perhaps a description of one he has read about. Perhaps some of 
the suggestions must be discarded as of little use. Others may 
bring in new factors. These must be brought together; and this 
may involve waiting, (perhaps for the answer of a letter about 
one of them). One suggestion may be very much more valuable 
than all the others. The children have to use reflection to form a 
plan out of all these. Next time they come across this thing 
again, there will be a tendency to use these same factors. Here 
is the place for the teacher to bring in some fresh factor that will 
necessitate more thinking, planning and carrying through. ° 

Our racial inheritance is the subject matter of education. 
Practically this is all available in the original forms. We have to 
select from the tremendous mass of racial inheritance what will 
be most useful to the pupil’s life. Briefly the principle of 
selection is: Abe ‘ hi gsre 


(a) Things which will fit into his environment. __ 

. (6) Things which will help him to improve. his -environ- 
ment. The school should prepare the pupil to live. in. his 
community group without friction, and further, should so arrange 
matters that he will build up such an attitude that he becomes 
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dissatisfied with his conditions and wants—not to run away from 
them, but to improve them. If our children stay on in the 
village, we want them to stay on, on that basis. To fit the child 
into his eventual environment, he must rise to the full adult 
Ievel. We often try to make him do it witha jump. Education 
is looked on as a preparation for life ; an adult needs to know this, 
or needs to act in this way; therefore the sooner we get the 
child to know or do this, the better, and we hope he will make 
the jump successfully. But notice the effect of the jump. 

We pay no attention to the previous experience of the child 
and he has to fall back on memory. He feels, ‘I’ve got to know 
these things, there’s no reason inthem.’ ‘Therefore they possess 
no vitality to him. The child has got to rise to the level of the 
adult by living and experiencing all the things on the way, at 
each level of growth, until he becomes an adult. Steps up to 
each stage must be arranged it his past experience has been the 
home, we must take advantage of all such previous experiences 
and build a new stage on them, incorporating new experiences. 
From this again we shall proceed to the next level and so on 
right to the adult stage, and beyond. Experiments have been 
tried which prove that we do not learn just by hearing abouta 
thing. We describe a mountain, but we do not know exactly 
what concept is being built up in the minds of the classroom. 
The only way really to get an idea home to the children is to let 
them really wse the thing. Learning by reading and seeing does 
not go far enough. 

Definition of Education. (Founded on Professor Dewey’s 
definition). ‘Education is the freeing of individual capacities in 
progressive growth directed by valuable social aims and whole- 
hearted services.’ The emphasis is laid on growth. The child is 
born and comes into the school with very definite capacities, 
abilities etc. We recognize the existence of these and try to 
release them. A desirable type of growth again means an 
objective. ‘What is our objective? We here are all Christians ; 
we have only one standard—the life of our Lord. We aim at the 
development of character, the building up and enriching of the 
religious life of the child and its expression in service—all that is 
concerned with the ‘erowing up into the full measure of the 
stature of Jesus Christ. ' 

Our ‘social aim’ by which we are willing to be Se Seat is not 
confined to time or present conditions, but looks forward to all 
that. is included in the Kingdom of God. We never actually 
possess. a thing until we use it. The only way we really grow into 


the stature of Christ is through this matter of doing—~by service. 


1. like this definition, it is good education, it is good 
Christianity, We use all those powers which reside in the child 


and developing them in the richest possible way a for selfish 
ends,, ‘bat for the social good. . ! : 


16. 
li, Theory 


What shall we eh our pupils if we follow thre Bhinldipies we 
laid down yesterday, that all our instruction be related to life ? 
Looked at largely from the material standpoint, we find we are all 
concerned with : 

1. Food. 

2. Clothing. 

3. ‘Shelter. 

4, Tools and Metals. 

. Utensils. 

Records. 
It is surprising how much of life goes into providing for 1 2, & 
3, or dealing with 4,5 & 6. We are concerned ‘not only with 
those but with: Biter | je 

7. Social relationships. Ae 

8. Transport and Communication, (vitally necessary in bring- 

ing us these things). 

9. Moral and spiritual side of life. 

10. Aesthetic side of life, and the worthy use of our etaee 
time. 

This is one division of our life activities, possible i in school 
life, there is another one might have. 

1. Maintaining life and health, which will take in], 2, & 3 
and parts of 4, 5, 6, 7, & 8, by which we maintain our agity life, 

2. Practical adicisncy. This includes vocation, profession and 
command of fundamental processes. (This is a concession to the 
school as we ordinarily think of it.) To every one of us there are 
certain elements of knowledge very central. They are the tools 
and means by which we obtain valuable ends, ‘This may include 
ability to read and write and do simple arithmetic. 

3. Citizenship. ‘This means worthy home and community 
membership, character, and service. And we cannot have a 
worthy ideal of these without the spiritual side of life. 

4, Worthy use of leisure time. Ifa project really relates itself 
to life and takes out of life a certain social situation, carrying it 
out in its natural setting, then such a project must have most of 
these things in it. 

Of the projects worked out recently in Moga, wife ie first the 
village home. In this we have come across the ideas of food, 
clothing, building houses for shelter of the family, use of metals 
in building the house, the use of different kinds of tools ; we have 
made > the furnishings and utensils for the house, kept athebord: of 
all that ‘was done’ and ‘used other records for ‘study- and ‘for fresh 
information. “The whole class or ganized itself into a big family, 
with a monitor or ‘small committee ‘in charge.’ A. great deal of the 
fnoral and spiritual side comes ‘in worship and service in the home: 
arid’ Bible stories about-the home.- “A - number of dramas-were 
prepared, one more particularly for productiot before*the-whol¢ 
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school. Appteciation of pictures came in, and drawings by the 
pupils themselves, and appreciation and learning of Indian music. 
This project touched nearly all the ten headings noted above, 

1. Maintaining life and health includes hygiene. 

2. Various kinds of service, rendered to us directly by 
people we employ, or indirectly througb the benefit we get from 
their making of our clothes, books etc. The only way we can 
secure appreciation and realization of the services of others is by 
learning in school to realize and appreciate such service Not 
only are we under obligation to people in the same village and 
country as ourselves, but to people in every country for most 
things we use almost every day. To teach citizenship the class 
becomes a social unit, learning to appreciate each other’s point of 
view, to play fair, co-operate etc. 

In the project method certain things are strongly stressed that 
are often left out in schools. 

(1) Health. We all know the difficulty we have with 
children’s eyes, flies on them etc, and their whole general health, 
Sometimes hygiene is taught, but very frequently the teaching 
consists merely in stories or in getting pupils to memorise 
certain facts about eyes, teeth etc. How much of that teaching 
gets across into their lives and becomes a habit with them? 
Practically nothing. There is no justification in teaching hygiene 
from an informational standpoint. 

(2) Manual Work. This is introduced into the curriculum 
naturally, e.g. in building a house, for a time the children become 
masons, not very effective ones, perhaps, but they learn a certain 
sympathy with a mason and enter into his life and learn also 
something of the dignity of labour and the place work should 
take in all our lives. Some people say that school children think 
it beneath their dignity to do manual work. You might have 
difficulty with making them become carpenters or masons, but in 
the project it is so bound up with the child’s whole purpose— 
with what he wants to do—that it is not difficult. 

(3) Use of leisure time is also stressed in the project method. 
It often gets altogether left out in primary school time tables, 
except for games played at recess, When you begin to consider 
just how we spend our time (and more and more, the world is 
coming round to an eight hour day) allowing eight hours. for 
work, eight or nine hours for sleep and two for meals, what do 
we do with the other four or five hours? The way they are spent 
helps largely to determine the character of the person, We all 


_ know how those leisure hours are frequently used in the villages— 


wasted and often worse. In the Panjab we have a saying that 
the favourite recreation is litigation, which is so often a denial of 
sympathy, brotherhood and co-operation. Leisure hours are the 
greatest educational agency, things done then are looked on as 
recreation but may teach a great many things omitted in the 
school curriculum, 
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(4) Formation of character. We frequently confine this to one 
period. Someone comes along and asks, ‘ Do you teach morals in 
this mission school?’ ‘Oh yes, we have a Bibie period in each class 
and morning and evening devotions.’ But is this enough? Weomit 
many hours when character is formed. ‘ Character is what a man 
is in the dark.’ We form our characters not only when we are in 
church but by every thought, experience and act each day. Why 
not make use of every activity in the school and direct the school 
so that we get results in character formation out of school 
activities. This is easy in the project method. Character is 
formed by freedom of choice, therefore each child is encouraged 
to make out his own plans and judge his own and other peoples 
work. We can get character and spiritual results from every 
activity in the school, e.g. two or three people cannot work 
together successfully unless they are willing to co-operate and 
play fair, and in carrying out a project everyone must do his full 
duty and not shirk. This is very valuable, but to enforce this the 
teacher is the last resort. The general standard of the group is 
the deterrent force, especially for the older pupils. The group 
spirit is cultivated, stress being laid on everybody doing his work 
in the best possible way, because each person’s work will be 
tested by the group. We want this to lead on to work done well 
even without the approval of the group. Satisfaction comes 
from doing a job well. Other qualities are developed—initiative, 
in initiating ideas and purposes and new methods of. procedure 
and shorter ways of doing things—, all of which are valuable; a 
sense of responsibility for the work in hand, relying on oneself 
to secure the supply of necessary skill and information; doing 
one’s own work honestly, being truthful, giving each pupil 
working in the group a square deal, helping to create an 
atmosphere of sympathy etc. This is supplemented by the social 
reaction of the group. There are very few forces in life stronger 
than the power of public opinion, it is almost impossible to stand 
against it, a few are able to be in a minority but very few men 
or women can stand absolutely alone. Knowing this force is so 
great we should bring it into our class-rooms for moral purposes— 
approval for things that are right, disapproval for things that 
are wrong. Standards are necessary, here the teacher comes in 
to help the pupils to set up these for themselves. We set up 
a Christian standard; Bible work comes in here, as we bring out 
the character of Jesus, the highest standard for all Christians. 
How ate we to get this in? Have the time-table so flexible that 
Bible, worship, or meditation can come in at any time of the day. 
If a pupil has done wrong and is truly repentant, that is the 
moment for a lesson on forgiveness. He has acknowledged he 
has done wrong, it is most necessary for him and for the class 
that the lesson of forgiveness, so strongly stressed in the Bible, 


should be taught when it will appeal most strongly. In the same © 
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way the time-table should be so flexible that we can stop for 
prayer and meditation. Only as the Bible and devotional life are 
made real and made to fit every need of the pupil’s life do they 
become part of their everyday life. ‘here is a great danger that 
religion tends to be shut off into one compartment. We think of 
devotions as suitable only early in the morning or in the evening 
before we go to bed, or at the prayer meeting, o1 on Sunday ; 
we do not let that side become so absolutely part of our life that it 
affects all our actions. Christ is the only spirit of life—surely this 
means that all our thoughts and actions ought to be moulded by 
His presence. We can only secure this attitude of mind by 
having Christian schools with Christian teachers p2rmeated with 
this spirit and this idea. This is not difficult, but it needs a 
teacher who is a thorough Christian, watching for every opportu- 
nity; and he has a much greater opportunity than anybody, 
except perhaps the mother in the home, much greater even than 
the pastor or preacher who only sees them at set times, for 
developing this vital religion through the project method and the 
atmosphere he can create in the class room. 

Now I want to say a word about the Bible and Christian work 
in the school. Isn’t it true that most of our Bible work consists 
in the giving of information? We want them to know the 
Bible. I approve of this heartily ; but we must go much further. 
When we have used a Bible story and have aroused in the pupil an 
emotion, we should give an opportunity for its expression as soon 
as possible. If we do not do this, we do the child a great injury. 
It makes it much more difficult for him later to have that emotion 
stirred again until he gets to the stage when a Bible story affects 
him very little. We should have this outlet in worship and 
service, depending on the type of emotion stirred up. At Moga 
the teachers at any time of day may have Bible work or worship 
when most needed, and it doesnot make any difference if it comes 
twice ot three times in the day. There is an opening devotional 
time period, and besides this, each class is responsible for the 
worship of the whole school one evening in the week. They 
' spend the week preparing for it, carry through the whole thing, 
deciding the hymns, the subjects for prayer and soon. Service 

also is possible in the class-room itself and outside of school 
hours, and on this far more emphasis should be put. We should 
not stop with the Bible merely as a source of information, or for 
stirring up emotions for a good end, or setting up ideals to strive 
after. We should try to devise means by which the pupils will 
be compelled to think out certain Bible situations. Useful help 
can be got from the series of tests prepared by Mr. E; L. King of 
Jubbulpore. (These may be used as gu'ding in Bible teuching as 
well, ) Take, for instance, Bible stories showing the need for 
courage. The pupils have to think through the situations and 
understand the Bible and the reasons that lay underneath the 
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action, or character—judgement. Situations are put forward so 
that the pupils are compelled to think through to what are the 
activities, attitudes and standards held up in the Bible and what 
are condemned. 
iii Theory 
The Project has been described in various ways, but I like. this 

definition very much—‘ The Project is a whole-hearted purposeful 
activity with inherent problems carried to completion in its 
natural setting in a social environment.’ 

1. Whole-hearted purposeful activity. 

2. With inherent problems. 

3. Carried to completion. 

4. Inits natural setting. 

5. Ina social environment. 


Let us see how much of this is what we have been talking 
about. There is nothing we are so much interested in as a 
purpose of our own. We said yesterday that we get the greatest 
effect on character if we start a thing and complete it. 

Number four simply means that this activity will be carried out 
as nearly as possible under ordinary life conditions. We cannot 
take over life’s activities just as they are but we can take over 
and bring to the class room these life problems with their 
associations. 

Number 5. This stimulates thinking. Social interaction 
between the teacher and pupil enriches the project bringing in addi- 
tional information and includes various factors in character building. 
The method in use (not only the subject matter) is.the method 
we use in life. Ifaman were to come to Calcutta, from a place 
not on the direct line, not having been there before nor having 
the opportunity of speaking to anyone who has made the journey, 
what is the man to do? He has first to make up his mind and then 
form a plan. He goes down to the railway station and asks the 
clerk how to get to the station on the main line, etc. Perhaps 
he consults the time-table, probably he finds there are two or 
three trains he could take and he has to think through which he 
will take. He finally makes up his mind and when he has made 
up his plan from other people’s information, he will check it up 
on the time-table. After being convinced that it would proba- 
bly work, he goes to the station and carries it through—the test 
being whether he gets to Calcutta! 

Purposeful activity. To carry out any purpose we must gather 
information—organize this into a plan—execute the plan—test 
the results. Whatever we do in life, whether it is reflection or 
mental work, we use much the same method. The teacher 
preparing a lesson has to do all these things. She collects 
information, has to compare her theory and the facts, and judges 
the result and then tests it by its effect on the class, There 
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are here some things of value—for instance, a clearly perceived 
aim. The pupils often do not know why they have to geta bit 
of information. 

Again, the opportunity for checking up at every stage. 
Reflection is the essence of good method; all the facts must be 
organized and related to a definite aim. 

_ We are all interested in learning, it is learning that the 
Government Inspector holds us responsible for. How is the 
Project Method to help in this? 


The Laws of Learning 


1. Law of interest. Here is a boy sitting in the class-room 
in the last period (Arithmetic). He is to play in the football 
team just after school. The great mass of his mental connexions 
are going to this, only a few to arithmetic. Weare not going to 
get a good result in arithmeticif all the energies are directed to 
football. Why do we get so much energy expended over the 
football activity ? Because it is what he is interested in. We 
must so arrange things that all the pupils’ mental connexions 
(bonds) are directed to one activity only at one time. When 
mental connexions are directed to more than one activity, interest 
is divided and good work is not done. 

2. Law of readiness. If ‘ bonds’ are permitted to act, a state 
of satisfaction results, but if being ready to act they are notable to, 
a state of annoyance ensues. Don’t we often have such a 
condition of things in the class-room ? 

3. Law of effort. If the ‘bonds’ are allowed to act when 
ready, they are strengthened and ready to act again. 

4. Law of Exercise This is simply the law of effort carried 
forward many times. If the ‘bond’ acts again and again it is 
strengthened. If it is not allowed to act and is kept continually 
in inaction it weakens and practically disappears. 

We get something else by a whole-hearted purposeful activity. 
When the ‘bonds’ have worked and the state of satisfaction, 
pleasure or enjoyment has resulted, these being gratified, tend to 
Jaunch out more and arouse new interests for the miad; e.g. a boy 
making a motor car starts with the simple idea, but later he wants to 
add tiresetc. If it does not run, well, he is quite willing to study 
motor cars to find out what is wrong with his own. Perhaps you 
say this is all very well in making motor cars, but will the boy be 
interested in Arithmetic, Geography and History. Undoubtedly 
- if these laws can be used for making good motor cars, similarly 
they can be used inthe projectof the house. When the boysmake 
a window, they then want to make a door, paint it and puta lock 
on, ete. Ifa boy who wants to play football is compelled to study 
arithmetic, his interests are in the football field, but he has got to 
please the tédcher ; so he carries on a certein description to appear 
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as if he is interested. This is very insidious. If he deceives the 
teacher this time, he will do it more easily the next time. He 
is also learning to dawdle over his work and is building up a very 
bad habit. Which boy will do better—the one who goes on with 
his arithmetic because he is vitally interested in it, or the one who 
does it under compulsion? We often lose sight of that side of 
class-room work. We think the boys are interested etc., but we 
do not consider how through this they are building up bad habits. 
Pupils are always learning things, not always what the teacher is 
saying or what is in the books. If the teacher has lost their 
interest, it will be somewhere else. 

So we must learn to use these laws. We learn much quicker 
and remember much longer the piece of work we are really 
interested in. We have most of a boy if we have got his 
interest. 


iv Description of a Moga ‘project’ of the First Grade 


There is no objection to taking these projects tried at Moga if 
they will apply to the situation in Bengal, but before making the 
curriculum we have to decide what our aim is, and make a survey 
of the community. What are their experiences, conditions of life 
etc. The project must be connected with that. It must apply to 
Bengal conditions. If it does, well and good. But before you 
make it apply be sure that it does. It must be tied up entirely — 
with the experience of the people in the village and be used to 
improve their conditions. 


The project. must include : 


1. Constructive work. 

2. The solving of intellectual difficulties. 

3. Appreciations, i.e. enjoyment of Literature, Story- -telling, 
Music, Art, Drama. 

4. ‘The forming of habits or ‘ skills.’ 


The Village Home. This is a tremendously big unit of social 
study. It contains smaller units anda great many still smaller 
units, each one more or less complete in itself. 

1. Introduction— Forming of a purpose. 


(a) Conversation about the home. 
(4) Playing families. 
(c) Pets of the home (animal). 


2. The building of the house, involves: watt proven making 
a plan, preparing materials, building foundations, building wall, 
windows, doors, making almirahs, putting on a roof, pier ea 
whitewashing, beautifying surroundings, = ©. - E a4 
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3. The people who are to live in the house. This involves 
talk about father, mother, children etc., and their distinctive work 


and place in the home. 


4. The furnishing of the house. Preparation of food, 
clothing, sleeping arrangements, tools and utensils used by the 
parents, etc. 

5. Relationships within the home. Unselfish service of 
parents for children. The relationships that shall exist between 
parents and children etc., worship, religious life, family pleasures, 
health and other problems, etc. 

6. Relationship of the home to the village. Widening the 
circle to the village. 


Introductory 


(a) Conversation about the home. When the pupils come, they 
are very shy, they are facing a new experience and are not quite 
sure what will happen. They are received in the school altogether 
ona ‘play’ basis in the beginning and nothing is said about work, 
a few days spent thus will pay for itself in the end. The teacher 
begins by talking about their homes, how many there are in the 
family, what they are doing, etc. They are not interested just 
now in anything likely to give results in reading or writing. You 
are not to get their confidence to start with. Give them opportu- 
nity to play about with blocks of wood, sand-heap, etc. Talk 
about the little baby in the family, or anything else that interests 
them. Ask if they would like to hear a story about another 
family, perhaps a Bible story, telling what is beantiful about a 
home; perhaps build with them a little house, or draw it in chalk 
on the black board. Nothing here is organized, it is just to catch 
their interest and get them thinking about their home, and 
interested in hand-work, or songs connected with the home or 
games, and to make them feel at home in the class room. You 
feel your way along according to the interests of the particular 
pupils. This year at Moga a number of the pupils got interested 
in blocks, they built houses like their own and from the pictures 
of others. Teachers told them about others (Eskimos etc.), and 
how they build. Last year it was quite different. It does not 
matter how you start, provided you get their interest. 

(6) Playing Families (Home). 

(1) To get a social atmosphere pupils organize themselves 
into groups, these groups will be family groups. We help mother 
and father and they help us, so here in school we do the same 
each day. We have to clean blackboards, windows, etc. Wouldn’t 
it be a good thing to have one group doing this? 

(2) Pupils select the head of each group. The Heads might 
well become a little committee to work wage toet bs with the 
teachet : i ty 
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(3) Division of labour in the class:‘room. Work to be done by 
each group—cleaning class-rooms etc. 

(4) Rules made by the group (one piece of social work 
Indian boys are very willing to do is to help each other when 
they are ill) Another thing that is easy to start is this sharing 
of responsibility by the boys themselves. 

(5) What can we do like this ? The pupils are not to be told 
but will naturally suggest things. Schoolroom is clean, why not 
home? Getting across ideas essential to the improvement of 
conditions. We have created a social group, an atmosphere of 
mutual helpfulness. This is veal education, but they are not 
learning the three R’s. 

(c) Animal pets of the home Care of animal family. The hen 
and her little family. We bring them into the school. They will 
need care—food, water, shelter, protection—just as we do. This 
relates itself to nature—study—sanitation, hygiene, opportunity to 
get in ideas of principle, to read about the hen (little red hen etc.,) 
follow on some general family idea. Leaving aside social appre- 
ciation, the pupils have heard stories, have received general 
information, Bible, drawing, modelling. They have begun counting, 
they have seen names written; e.g. father, mother, etc. Although 
main emphasis is not on the three R’s, they come in amidst the 
other items of the curriculum. Story about the hen leads on to 
story about the little red hen and definite reading work. (See the 
pamphlet, Teaching Primary Reading.) 

Other stories. ‘The animal who went to plant seeds.’ (The 
pupil will plant seeds later.) ‘The wee wee woman in the wee 
wee house.’ By these stories we add words and phrases. 


v The Village Primary School Curriculum 


We cannot form the curriculum without first deciding on our 
objective, i.e. what we wish to accomplish within the borders 
of the school, and second, making a survey of the villages in the 
area, to see what we-.can take out of the village to help us 
accomplish it. 

1. The objective. To teach the pupils all the ideals which 
will help them to live happily in their own community and make 
a real contribution to it and to its improvement. This does not 
mean that we ain at keeping them.all in the village, but that 
they must be taught in terms of their own experience. We 
must build on that, we must start with the things related to 
village life and experience. A pupil with abilities of a, certain 
sort could eventually go to the High School, but he must still 
start from village experience. : 


’ 
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2. The second of our points lays emphasis on the iveprove- 
ment of village life. 

3. Our emphasis is on the present life of the pupil; this is 
very different from preparing the boy for the time when he will 
be a man; it looks to his giving to the village a contribution 
now, day by day, religious, social, what you will. 

4, Making a survey of the villages or life in one of the 
villages to find out what pupils really need to know to fit into 
village life, phrased not in terms of Reading and Writing and 
Arithmetic, but of economic and social life and definite attention 
to an ideal. 

5. Survey of what pupils now know and what they learn out- 
side school that we may build on that knowledge. We often 
undervalue what they now know. 

o. Survey of a village to find out its actual needs from the 
standpoint of : 


(a) health; 

(6) economic needs ; 

(c) social needs ; 

(d) moral and religious needs, in order to arrange our 
education to meet these. 


7. Survey of what pupils can do to improve these conditions, 
both at present and in the future trying to introduce these into 
the curriculum. 

Thus approaching the curriculum we will come to the conclu- 
sion that we must carry on school life in terms of social life. 


How can it be done? 


First year project at Moga. We begin in the first grade with 
the village home, the piece of social life with which the pupils 
are most acquainted and which interests them: most. When the 
children come we begin to talk about their homes and encourage 
them to talk—what the mother does, what the father does etc., 
and we lead on to stories of other homes in other villages, pro- 
vinces, countries and very naturally to Bible stories about the 
home. 

The class is organized as a home group in the sense that they 
seek to serve and help one another. Through stories and with 
materials to build they soon come to drawing pictures and 
building little houses. ‘The teacher has been waiting for this 
moment, when they want to build a small house. When they 
find that their houses are too small, fall down easily etc., he leads 
them to a piece of ground where they discuss what size of a 
house they want.. They probably have very vague ideas about 
size. He gives them a ruler to measure with, but they 
cannot remember how many times they put it down for 
width et¢., so he teaches them to count. The teacher then 
4 
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shows them ‘how a plan would be a help. After that they want 
to write just how long it will be, how broad and so on, and 
there may be need for writing the word, ‘house’. Reading 
comes in when the teacher helps with suggestions written on 
the blackboard and pupils want to know what he ‘has written. 
He reads it out and afterwards shows them how to.. 

By keeping animal pets they actually learn how to care for 
them. They care for the little red hen and after that they want 
to read about her. They go and see houses and tell .what they 
have seen and discuss what materials they will use for their 
house. Discussion about the size of bricks etc.. leads» to 
measurements. A mould is needed. They set to work. They 
bring in the materials. If wood is decided on this means more 
information about wood, more Arithmetic and Nature Study, and 
as they draw the plan of the house, you get in drawing and writ- 
ing. In deciding how many bricks they will need endwise for 
the first row, and across for next, etc., arithmetic is introduced. 
Pupils find it necessary to look ahead, that they may forget to 
leave a space for the door or window. The making of doors and 
windows gives the chance for teaching hygiene, the seasons, 
geography etc. ‘The discussion of where the. house;should be 
situated includes the following problems: Should the house be 
near, or away from, a stream, height of ground; the way the 
house should face—-towards rising or setting sun; questions of 
direction and drainage ; problems of time, how to tell when to 
stop work, what arrangement we can make to learn the time. 
All this gives you Arithmetic, Geography, Drawing, Construction 
work etc. Every subject including Bible comes very naturally 
out of this ‘home’ project. The father’s providence and care, 
and other stories relating to the peculiar needs of the classroom, 
give ample opportunity for all kinds of Bible stories. We also 
get pupils to appreciate the value of work. 


Other projects include 


Village Farm. 

(Because parents of nearly all our boys work on farms.) 

Cotton. A product grown widely in the Punjab related clearly 
to home industries. 

Transport and communication. Used in Grade iv. To do 
with the village shop, and the village post office. 

The village school curriculum should not stop with the pupil 
but must draw in the village and the parents, extaplipe the 
patency ies to the adults. 
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vi Rural Community Middle School 


My remarks on the Community Middle School will be con- 
cerned mostly with the experience we have had at Moga. The 
aim or objective which we set up for our school in Moga was to 
give to selected Christian boys an education suited to their village 
life and that with the object of their going back to the village to 
contribute to the uplift of their community. In that objective 
there are three distinct things: first of all, the idea of giving 
education to selected pupils. One soon realises that as things 
are at present, it will not be possible for missions to give an 
education such as we hope to give in the Community Middle 
School to all the boys who will attend the village primary school. 
Not only is it expensive but many of those boys would be unable 
to profit by such an education. Therefore, there is emphasis on 
selection on the basis of two or three things. First of all, the 
mental capacity of the boy. Second, his character; third, 
whatever gifts of leadership he has. 

How are we to determine these things? First ofall, regarding 
mental capacity, we rely on the report of the supervisor of the 
school from which the boy has come; also on the missionary or 
district superintendent of that field; also, we are preparing 
intelligence tests and hope to have them ready ina year or two. 
When ready and adapted to Indian conditions, these wil] also be 
applied. The aim is to measure, not the amount of information 
the boy has, but his inherent mental capacity, the extent to which 
he is likely to profit by education. What is done is to try 
experiments to determine his mental age and to divide that by his 
chronological age, and if the result is 1, or close to 1, he will be 
accepted. So much for selection. 

In the second place, we aim to give education suited to village 
life and needs. What was said about the primary department in 
this connexion applies to secondary education too. In the 
middle school at Moga, we are working along on the project idea, 
but of course in the middle department there is not quite the 
same possibility of having one major project to cover all the 
subjects of study. Sometimes one project covers three or four 
parts of study and another project side by side with it covers 
others. Sometimes we may not use a project at all but another 
method of motivation. This past year in the fifth grade (our pri- 
mary school closes at the end of the fourth grade ; the community 
middle school contains grades 5, 6, 7 or else grades 4 to 7) the 
‘major project was in lumbering. Interest was aroused by a new 
‘building that was being put up. The boys collected various types 
of wood, tried to identify them and find out whence they came. 
‘The teacher took advantage of this and worked out.a full project 
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on the lumbering industry. A project tends to lead on; it 
branches out more and more and of course that is the way we 
grow—by enlarging. These boys found that very frequently canals 
were being used in the bringing down of the lumber from the 
hills. That led to the study of canals. You can quite easily see 
how all these branches of study work into a project like that. 
First of all, there is nature study; in the study of wood and 
lumber there is a great deal of material for nature study., You 
have Geography related to hills and the lumbering industry, 
canals, waterways and bringing the lumber to the market, You 
have arithmetic and in this case the pupils study square measure. 
You have the opportunity of measuring up the wood, finding how 
many cubic feet it contains, working out the cost of feeding the 
wood markets, finding out how it is sold, the actual problems in 
selling it, etc. 

In the sixth grade, pupils had a project on Moga itself. They 
became interested in that through the sending on of the grain to 
the Moga grain market. From that they began to study the 
whole subject of Moga, how it was laid out, how it came into 
being, its relation to the rest of the Punjab and to the outside 
world through the sending out of products from Moga and the 
coming in of products from outside. In connexion with geometry 
work, they laid out a plan to scale of the town of Moga. 

In the seventh grade, the major project was on the post-office 
and communications. They worked outa great many of the subjects 
of the curriculum through that interest. The Government Code, in 
the seventh grade, lays emphasis in geography on Australia, South 
America and Africa in their relation to India. ‘The boys, worked 
out the foreign mail routes, how they were distributed, and 
through that interest in the postal work, they gota great deal of 
valuable information about those countries. So with maps, in 
drawing out those mail routes and the distances travelled. In 
connexion with arithmetic they had the study of the postal 
savings bank, money orders, etc. My experience has been that 
people in charge of such institutions as the post office and the 
market and places of that kind are quite ready, when a letter is 
sent from the principal or headmaster of the school, to give pupils 
every attention and answer’their questions and let them see the 
-working of their department. Before coming here I sent a letter 
to the postmaster and he gave quite a large part of one afternoon 
to showing the boys of the seventh class all the working of the 
department. 

So much for the curriculum. There would be a great: many 
subsidiary projects. 

Then there is the other part of our aim, namely, the prepara- 
tion of these boys not only intellectually but in character, in 
creating a desire for service, sending them back to contribute 
really to the uplift of their villages. Within the project there 
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arise opportunities of character development. We have gone on 
in the other part of our school organization trying to prepare these 
boys for this definite work we have in view, namely, their 
contributing in some way to the uplift of the village. In order 
that they might have a proper attitude towards labour, realize its 
dignity, get away from the idea common in some quarters that 
education and labouc do not go together, boys at Moga in addition 
to their class-work have other duties to perform. Each boy 
from the fourth grade up has his own garden plot and field plot 
for which he is responsible. He has to carry out his projects and 
keep his accounts and receive what he earns. With regard to the 
tools, we do not charge them up, At the beginning of the term 
we give each boy so many agricultural tools, for which he signs. 
We give no further attention till the harvest comes, when we 
check his accounts and then ask him to bring the tools. [fallare 
brought, he is credited with the amount he has earned. If he 
cannot produce them, the amount is charged to his account for the 
tools he has lost. So the responsibility is his. In the same way, 
the boys are responsible for their own living arrangements. Each 
boy is supposed to look after his own bed and bedding. He is 
responsible with the other boys in the room in which he lives for 
the general cleanliness of that room. The work is divided among 
the boys with regard to cooking the food and drawing water. 
Saturday afternoon is a time for washing their own clothes and 
looking after the mending of them. Right through the school the 
emphasis, is on the pupils taking responsibility for their own life 
and for contributing something to their own support. 

How is all this done in one day ? 

The boys rise at 6 o'clock, look after their rooms, beds, 
bedding, are afforded a little time for quiet devotion, then 
assemble at 6-45, in the school haJl and have a devotional meeting 
conducted by the headmaster. At 7 they divide into Bible 
classes and study in these for half an hour.. At 7-30, the school 
divides into two parts, one of the groups having supervised study, 
the other village home industries—rope-making, village baskets, 
tailoring, mending, from 7-30 to 9. The pupils are engaged in 
this. work three days a week, and the other three days they have 
supervised study. 

At 9 they have breakfast. 

. From 10 to 3-30 school. 

There is a fifteen minutes interval. During the school-time 
there are also a few brief intermissions, one of 15 minutes on the 
playground, the other 10 minutes. ‘They all report for work 
upon their garden or farm plots, 3-45 to 5-i5.. Then they go to 
the playground for about an hour. . 

There are no teams at Moga except as selected from time: to 
time for special matches. Play is in the hands of a panchayat of 
six or seven boys, who with two masters, are present on the 
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playground and take charge of groups of boys. All the games 
are adapted to village life, so there is no expense; we have no 
hockey nor cricket, but we do have football and volley-ball and 
many ordinary Indian group games. Also, there is a troop of 
Boy Scouts. 

After that the pupils bathe and we have a swimming tank 
which is used for swimming and is also the centre of all our 
irrigation work. It is surrounded by other tanks, each used for 
a definite purpose. Water is gathered in these tanks and is sent 
out under great pressure to irrigate the fields. 

6-30. The evening meal. Then evening devotions which 
they conduct themselves. After evening devotions, an hour for 
study. 

A very full day, but it is divided up between mental and 
physical work. Therefore the boys do not become tired out. 

Again, with regard to the formation of character, we place 
responsibility on the boys in connexion with the general life of 
the school, including the panchayat, because discipline and the 
general oversight of the school is in the hands of this panchayat. 
It has been an enormous help in the matter of creating a moral 
standard. It has been, if anything, severe rather than lenient. 
Two years ago, the boys themselves brought forward the 
complaint against a boy that he was constantly guilty of using 
unclean language. He was given a trial, was permitted to be 
heard, and when the case was proved against him, they 
recommended he should be turned out of the school. Rather 
drastic, but it set up a standard in the school. 

So as regards theft. There is seldom any difficulty except in 
the first month of school when new boys come in from the 
villages. The punishment: is rather severe. [n the hostels we 
simply have open shelves; things are not locked up; boys are 
trusted Ifa boy does take anything and it can be proved against 
him, he is severely dealt with. 

As well as the panchayat there are the following: 


Committee of Sanitation. 

Committee for sick boys. 

Committee for small boys, who do not know enough to 
read and write letters. 

Committee for social life. 

Committee for games and athletics. (The big boys help 
the younger ones.) 

6 Committee for religious life and service. 


The greatest emphasis in the character work is upon the Bible 
and religious life of the school. Not only is there a Bible period 
in the devotions in the morning, but during the school hours each 
class has another thirty-five minutes of Bible study. In the 
primary department, the Bible work is altogether concerned with 
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Bible stories. In the fifth and sixth classes we make an historical 
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survey of both the Old and New Testaments; also through 
stories, but stories of a more mature character. In the seventh, 
we begin to work definitely towards the objective of these boys 
going back to work for the uplift of the village, so we study the 
social teachings of Jesus. 

In the eighth we take the dedication of life to Christ’s service. 

In the normal class we have a course on Jesus, the Master- 
Teacher. 

In addition to Bible classes we have two devotional meetings 
in the school, one in the morning conducted by the headmaster 
and the other in the evening by the pupils. They work at that 
as something in the nature of a project: work up a programme, 
decide on what each child has to do. Sometimes it is only the 
ordinary type of service; very frequently there is a little drama 
or various other things which they have prepared. 

In addition, the boys have their own service, their own Bible 
class on Sunday afternoon-~altogether a voluntary thing—-and 
Sunday school and Christian endeavour. In addition, we felt we 
must emphasize some expression of the religious life. One form 
of this is that the boys through the panchayat have made upa 
number of groups, each of about five boys, and every Sunday 
morning early these boys walk out to surrounding villages, five 
or six miles distant, even going on the train, and there they 
gather the people together and conduct usually a Sunday school, 
sometimes a regular Church service. This work goes on every 
Suuday morning. 

- During the week they frequently assist with the evangelistic 
wotk in the city. They have also worked in connexion with the 
markets or with melas that come to Moga. 

The panchayat has appointed a boy in charge of Bibles and 
portions and through the boys we sell them and get them into 
circulation. Weclose the school during the harvest, and practi- 
cally all the older boys go back into the villages to their own 
homes or elsewhere and work in the fields and earn a fair amount 
of money. Thereby they keep up their connexion with the 
village when they are most needed. While away (about five or 
six weeks), they undertake various forms of social and religious 
Service. 

The school has undertaken also what it can for the community. 
Twice during the year the Christian people from the Moga district 
and in one case, from other districts, come to Moga and during 
that time not only are there religious services but also demon- 
strations regarding agriculture and industrial work. We have 
sought to send out our boys and our teachers and supervisors to 
help in the village school, work and in promoting the interest of 
the village school. 

In conclusion one thing should. be ached oe ipl with reference 
to this whole idea of the vocational or community middle school, 
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There is a very significant change in the name. We found at 
Moga that the word ‘vocational’ was understood in different 
ways. Many understood it as meaning ‘industrial.’ At Moga in 
the school itself and also at the conference there we felt that was 
not the idea of a vocational middle school. The primary purpose 
is not to prepare the boys for industrial work or for following a 
certain occupation, but rather to enrich the curriculum, and relate 
the work back to the village life and experience of the boys. It 
might be a preparation for industrial work, but all the occupa- 
tional side should come after the middle school. It might come 
earlier if a boy were not up to going up to the seventh or eighth 
grade. But any professional work or occupational work should 
come after the close of the vocational middle school. Boys from 
the vocational middle school should go on—if they, had. the 
requisite ability--to the seminary or to industrial work ete. The 
point was emphasized very strongly. Therefore, we deliberately 
changed the name from‘ vocational’ to ‘community.’ 


vii Supervision 


A number of people have said in speaking of the project 
method that they did not think the project method would succeed 
without trained teachers. I would say it is much more difficult. It 
will not succeed without constructive supervision. We mean more 
than is ordinarily meant by inspection. We mean that a super- 
visor will go into a school to help the teacher to grow, to try to 
better his work. Of course that means he comes not as a critic; 
but first of all to observe what is being done, to observe the 
progress that is being made. by the pupils, not only in intellectual 
things but the health of the pupils, their character development, 
development of initiative and self-reliance, etc. He is there 
to see what methods the teaoher uses and ordinarily he should 
spend a considerable time just observing. After he has seen 
what the teacher is doing, and the progress the pupils are 
making, then he is in a position to speak to that teacher. In 
the type of supervision we have in mind, in that work with the 
teacher he will not deal with all the weaknesses in the school but 
will take one or two of the main things that need to be improved, 
and so organize his talk with that teacher that he will aim at 
definite conviction regarding these two or three things, so that 
the teacher will see quite plainly what is wanted. In addition, 
the supervisor will go on and outline some reading or refer to a 
teacher’s journal or probably himself on the next day give 
demonstration lessons so that the teacher will understand what is 
meant and what he is supposed to do till the supervisor comes 
round again, ‘That type of supervision is really of more import- 
ance than many other factors connected with school life. It is 
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more important than even reorganizing the curriculum or the 
school management or anything of that type. It is the greatest 
factor in the success of the school. 

What of the organization of this supervision? The plan we 
are trying to use is called the ‘circle’ plan. Very much depends 
on how many supervisors you have. If it is only possible to 
get round once in two months you must go on that basis. It is 
better to go once each month, A supervisor outlines his work 
in such a way that he has a certain circle in which he has a week 
of work, e.g., in his territory there are four of these circles. In 
each circle there should not be more than three schools or 
perhaps two schools if there are many classes in each. There- 
fore, he has about twelve schools in his area. 

He goes to the first school and spends probably two full days 
or a day and a half in that school and carries out his work as 
I have outlined. Next he goes on to the second school and does 
the same thing, and so with the third. The work should be so 
arranged that by Friday evening he has seen all those three 
schools. On Saturday he calls to some centrai place the teachers 
of these three schools and they have a conference on the work 
of these schools and he takes up the weakest element in the 
schools and discusses with his teachers what can be done to 
improve that side of the work. Here the supervisor needs to 
be very careful that he gives the teacher the opportunity of 
presenting all his ideas and plans so that it is not something 
poured down from above but a co-operative enterprise between 
the teacher and the supervisor for the improvement of the 
schools. Probably the teacher who has been found doing the 
best work in this weakest subject may give a model lesson. Also 
there will be discussion as to what they should read and what 
they should do in the intervening time to improve this side of 
the work. 

The teacher has two things before him; first of all, the 
element in his school which the supervisor has spoken about 
when he visited that school; then the common element of weak- 
ness to these three schools, and he has before him a definite type 
of work to emphasize till the supervisor returns. When the 
supervisor returns he goes round in the same way and to the 
school which has made the greatest progress in this work he 
calls the next conference, in order that the other teachers may 
see the progress which has been made, and profit by that 
example. 

This is the circle plan of supervision. The idea in it is for 
continuous progress. . 

Not only do we have this type of supervision but it seems 
to me we should have a good deal of supervision exercised from 
the teachers’ training school. The supervisors should keep in 
touch with the teachers’ training school. Then there will be 
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experimentation, new methods being tried. Each year we have 
changed something or added new methods so that if the 
supervisors had not been keeping in touch with Moga, they 
would have been going on in the same way in which they had 
learnt. Also, they should keep in touch with the model school 
attached to the training school. The teachers’ training school 
should do other types of work. Untrained teachers with families 
who could not come back to the training school for a full year’s 
course, were asked to come in for a half-year’s course of five 
months, and we try to give them all the help we can. There is no 
admission test to that class. 

Another type of supervision which the training school can 
carry on is the demonstration school. In our Punjab Mission, 
this work has been carried on by a woman missionary who had no 
special training in America. She kept in very close touch with the 
training school at Moga and saw what was being done there, and 
so went out into these districts to try to carry to the schools there, 
a model of the school at Moga. She tried to find out from the 
supervisor, or the District Superintendent, which was the weakest 
school in the district. She went to this school and there she 
worked along with the teacher, not doing the work herself but 
inspiring the teacher, helping him, getting him to do a much 
better type of work. It took about three weeks to get him to do 
sufficiently creditable work to call in the other teachers. Usually 
the District Superintendent called in the teachers from the 
surrounding territory to see the improvement. It took four to five 
days to get an idea of the change brought about. Usually at this 
school we hada supervisor present, so that he should see what 
Miss Smith had accomplished in that school and should foliow up 
the work in that district and see that the visiting teachers carried 
out the same things in their schools. 

Not only is there an opportunity for the teacher’s training 
school to carry this on, but also there is the teacher’s institute. 
Such an institute should last at least two weeks, The number of 
subjects taken up should not be large. There should be emphasis 
on improved theory, but also considerable time should be 
given to practice teaching, enabling these teachers themselves 
to try to use these methods under the supervisors who are 
present. : 

Not only is a great deal of practice teaching needed, but it is 
advisable to have these teachers actually prepare the material they 
are to use. A.great deal of material is used in the teaching of 
reading. Teachers often returned to their villages and made an 
excuse that they could not get cardboard or white paper. So they 
themselves made up all this material to take back with them, 
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viii Teacher Training at Moga 


Perhaps we should rather speak of this as the development of 
teachers. It must have its emphasis (as far as the Primary teacher 
is concerned) on the professional side, and not spend time merely 
in extending their knowledge. To do this, raise the standard of 
admission if you like, but do not include the enlargement of 
knowledge of subject matter in the course. 

The training course should lay most importance on the theory 
underlying the method which projects are to teach, it is not enough 
for teachers to go out knowing what projects are. It is necessary 
for him to understand what tool he is using in the project. Include 
this in the teachers’ curriculum and lay emphasis on methods of 
teaching. Moga teachers have to teach each of the subjects in the 
Primary course. Helpthe pupils to use the subject matter in this 
situation. They have to master the subject matter for the project 
plus the method of teaching it. 

(i) Grade the work. Let them observe other teachers 
using methods which they have learned. 

(ii) Let them begin by teaching a small group of four or 
five children. 

(iii) Then let the teacher take a whole class on one phase of 
a subject and when he has reached proficiency, extend the number 
of subjects he teaches, 

(iv) Let them take charge in turn of the whole class for a day 
until they reach the stage when they can. Take the First and 
Second class together, and then three at once. 

‘They go to village school for at least three weeks. The work 
there is graded: | 

First week, work with the regular teacher. 

Second week, entirely responsible for one class. 

Third week, entire charge of school responsibility for and 
the community work out of school hours. 

We secure: (1) graded work under varying situations ; and 

(2) that pupils are prepared by actual experience. The pupils 
are not left at this stage, constant touch is kept with them after 
they go out to teach; their training is not considered finished. 

Grading in their educational work is not sufficient, they need 
a knowledge of the village community. The rural atmosphere is 
of use in keeping them in touch with village problems, but we 
have also an extra course of. Social and Economic Problems, 
training in Agriculture, Gardening and Home Industries, all 
‘aiming at character results, the pupil making his contribution to 
his own education and to village uplift. Bible work,—Jesus as 
the Master Teacher, Rauschenbusch’s ‘ Social Principles of Jesus,’ 
etc. We seek to inculcate the idea that we work to help others, 
not to gain motiey. The spirit of the class is very vit@l, it must 
be & tural plus Christian spirit, 
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The discipline is different from that associated with ordinary 
schools, the standard of discipline is the freest expression of each 
individual so long as it is not interfering with the group rights. 
The class rooms at Moga are not quiet but they do not interfer 
with other class rooms. We are gradually raising the entrance 
requirements for the training class so as to have as adequate as 
possible previous school training. The teacher is going to 
have tremendous opportunities for moulding the lives of others. 


IV. Recommendations of the Bengal Rural 
Education Conference 


This Conference expresses its satisfaction at the deep and 
widespread interest which is being taken in the question of the 
development of rural education by educationists and Indian Church 
leaders. 

The members of this Conference, after hearing the report of a 
survey of village primary schools, feel that there is great need for 
reform and improvement. This reform is especially necessary in 
connexion “vith the curriculum, which needs to be enriched and 
more closely related to both the pupils’ and the community’s life, 
needs and development, and in connexion with the training of 
primary teachers along lines of a more thorough understanding 
of modern educational principles and practice, with especial 
reference to the rapid and permanent acquisition of knowledge and 
the formation of Christian character and ideals in every phase of 
classroom atmosphere and procedure. It is also realized that 
more emphasis must be placed upon constructive educative 
supervision in order to itmprove village teachers in school and 
community service and to co-ordinate the work as a whole. 
Having heard the ideals of the Moga system of village education 
and seen some of its methods demonstrated, they feel that the 
introduction of similar ideals and methods in the Bengal primary 
schools is most desirable and that steps should be taken to this 
end, especially along the lines of experiment by those qualified to 
do so, so that this method and procedure may be related to the 
life and needs of Bengal. 


Resolved : 


That while the Conference looks to the missionary societies at 
this stage to initiate the practical proposals outlined below, it 
recommends to the various church bodies the désirability of so 
shaping their future educational policy as to secure the application 
of the spirit and methods demonstrated in this Conference to their 
rural education. 
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1. Recommendation regarding Village Primary Schools 


(a) Resolved that the primary schools for village children 
should be co-educational and situated in the village, and the 
curriculum shaped so as to use the environment and experiences 
of the pupils as a basis for their education and to help pupils to 
take an increasing interest and place in community life and in 
influencing it for Christ. 

(6) That arrangements be made as soon as possible that 
single-teacher primary schools should have no more than three 
grades, a second teacher being provided for those having more 
than this number. 

(c) That the schools should be conducted in the closest 
relationship with the home community, at times convenient 
to the parents, and that their co-operation be invited in the 
management of the school. 

(d) That emphasis be laid upon the social service which 
the school and its teachers can render to the village community, 
ministering to its physical, intellectual, economic and spiritual 
needs, and that the education, so far as possible, of illiterate 
adults be undertaken in connexion with the work of the school. 

(¢) That where there are small and scattered groups of 
Christians the method, successfully tried at Jalna in Hyderabad 
State, of the part-time boarding school, and of the consolidated 
day school drawn from different adjacent villages, should be 
tried. 


2. Recommendations regarding Rural Community Middle 
Schools 


While the principles and ideals underlying the Community 
Middle School are equally applicable to the education of both 
village and urban children, the Conference yet feels that its 
recommendations should be confined to the Rural Community 
Middle School, as it has been called to consider rural education 
only. 

(a) The curriculum for this type of school should be in 
terms of rural life, and should be based upon the experience and 
interests of village children. 

(6) The Rural Community Middle School should, where 
possible, be located ina rural area and kept both in its equipment 
and in its school life as simple as possible. 

(c) This school is an intermediate school connecting the 
village primary school with schools teaching vocations (trades, 
teaching, the ministry, etc.) and preparing selected pupils to go on 
for High School and College work. 

(d) The Community Middle School should therefore emphasize 
vocational guidance and endeavour to direct pupils into the line 
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of work. for which their natural best gifts fit them.» This should 
be done at various times during the course ar not only at its 
conclusion. 

(e) The vocational or manual work of ie school should be 
closely related to the pupils’ environment and, so far as possible, 
should. grow out of it. It should be an integral part of the 
curriculum, enriching it, and having for its purpose the provision 
of vocational guidance and bettering of cla economic 
conditions in the village. 

(f) The curriculum and the whole ihe and work of the 
school should strongly emphasize the building up of Christian 
character and the spending of oneself in Christian service. 


3. Recommendations regarding the Training of Teachers 


(a) Where new classes are opened for’ the training of 
teachers for rural primary schools, we believe that the best 
results will be obtained if these training classes (with their 
Primary Demonstration schools) are attached to rural Community 
Middle Schools; this is because teachers would be ‘trained in 
rural surroundings, and would have opportunity of observing and 
experiencing the life and methods of the school from the first 
class to the end of the middle school stage. 

(6) We also feel that the training course should be a 
professional course emphasizing the ideals and principles contained 
in such modern methods as the Project Method of education, and 
a large amount of carefully graded practice teaching under rural 
school conditions should be» secured; also that teachers should 
have an adequate understanding of rural, social and economic 
problems with such training in gardening, agriculture and village 
trades as will enable the rural school to contribute to their 
solution. These training classes should be kept fairly small in 
order that there may be adequate opportunities for practice in 
teaching. 

(c) Provision should also be made for the training of 
supervisors (or ‘helping teachers’) for these rural schools, and 
this training should consist, not only ina knowledge and use of 
modern methods of teaching, supervision and school organization, 
but in the best type of organization for supervisory and community 
service. 


4. Recommendations regarding Girls’ Education 

(a) That those in charge of Training Classes for women in 
Bengal be strongly advised to prepare their junior students in a 
rural atmosphere along lines similar to those of the Project 


Method, if possible extending the present one year’s course for 
‘juniors to two years. 
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(4) That as teachers able to teach along these lines become 
available, superintendents of all girls’ schools be urged to adopt 
the Project Method at least in their primary classes, in order that 
all pupils living in, or finally returning to, the villages may be 
able to render more effective service to their community. 

(c) That the urgent need for post-training help for teachers 
be kept in mind and that ‘ Refresher’ Courses be regarded as 
essential. 


5. Specific Resolutions 


(a) That in order to supply the demand for village primary 
school men teachers of the type required at least two Teachers’ 
Training Schools should be established, one in West Bengal and 
one in East Bengal. 

(6) That Middle Schools of the Moga type should be 
established wherever these are necessary to serve as a connecting 
link between the Primary Schools and the Vocational Schools. 

(c) That the Community Middle School using the Project 
Method should only be started where there is available someone 
specially trained and qualified for the work. 

(7) That we believe that the present educational needs of 
Bengal demand at least three types of vocational schools viz., 
Teachers’ Training, Industrial, and Agricultural. 

(e) That there should be two ‘Teachers’ Training and 
Agricultural schools, one in West and one in East Bengal, and 
that there be one Industrial school. The following places were 
suggested: Chapra for a Teacher Training and Agricultural 
school, Faridpur for an Industrial school. It was further sugges- 
ted that the Rural Education Committee offer its service to the 
Church bodies and missions in East Bengal to assist in determining 
the site for the necessary Teachers’ Training and Agricultural 
schools in that area. 

(4) ‘That at each of these three centres there should be a 
Rural Community Middle School. 

(g) That the Conference has heard with satisfaction of the 
proposal that the B.M.S. shall station a missionary at Faridpur as 
Mr. Barber’s colleague, and recommends that he should be a man 
educationally qualified to develop a Community Middle School of 
the Moga type. 

(h) The Rural Education Committee be requested to 
consult with the missions concerned regarding the possible 
development of Rural Community Middle Schools in the 24 
Parganas and Bankura, Dinajpur and Burdwan areas. 

(2) That this Conference welcomes the experiment which 
the American Baptist Mission at Bhimpur, Midnapore District, is 
making for the development of their rural Community Schoo] 
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into a school of the Moga type with a Teachers’ Training Mess 
and practice-school attached. 

(7) That we feel for its ultimate success, any A na of 
education reform cannot be generally applied without the approval 
of Government, and to this end we recommend that a few.selected 
institutions, able to provide adequate supervision, should put up 
a carefully prepared plan of education on the Project basis and 
ask the permission of Government to conduct the experiment. 


C. L. S. PRESS, MADRAS—1925 
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FOREWORD 


In 1916 the Protestant Mission Boards of India, at the re- 
quest of British and American committees on union literature 
work, engaged in a survey of the literature situation in prep- 
aration for a program of advance which might commend itself 
to all the boards and agencies involved. A number of im- 
portant disclosures were made. For instance, the fact that 
there were at that time in India and Ceylon 21,000,000 persons 
who could read their own language, and probably 2,000,000 
who could read English, that the number of those who can 
read and write increases by some 250,000 to 300,000 new 
persons each year. It was at that time attention was called to 
the painful and mortifying fact that, through the failure of 
the mission boards to provide reading material, each year 
thousands of young Christians, who have been taught to read. 
lapse into illiteracy! The survey listed the titles, with brief 
characterizations, of all the literature available in the fourteen 
more important language areas and the twenty areas of lesser 
account. : 

On the basis of this survey edited by Rev. A. C. Clayton and 
regarded by the committees at the home-base as a model of 
its kind, there was published separately in 1920 a “Program 
of Advance,” devoted largely to the principles and methods 
through which the missions and literature societies might 
co-operate and the conditions under which authors might be 
encouraged and grants distributed on an equitable basis. 

For three years now the work has been proceeding on the 
basis proposed and with -gratifying results. In 1923 some 
forty-eight titles were published, financed by grants from 
British and American societies, especially the former. In 1924 
a better record still was achieved. A summary of the reports 
for these two years is printed in this pamphlet. It has been 
demonstrated that not only literature covering a wide range— 
Biblical, theological, devotional, biographical, scientific, stories, 
magazines, etc.—is demanded by the reading public, but that 
the situation can be handled effectively and economically only 
as a union measure. : 

In view of the increasing interest on the part of the mis- 
sionary boards in the work of the Indian Literature Fund, it 
was thought advisable to review the Program of Advance in the 
light of experience and to lay before the contributing societies 
an up-to-date statement of need. For this purpose, a Litera- 
ture Conference met at Waltair, November 4-5, 1924, im- 
mediately preceding the biennial meeting of ‘the National 
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Christian Council. The Conference was composed of members 
of the Committee of the Indian Literature Fund together with 
some members of the Council who are especially interested in 
the development of Christian literature. Both Indians and 
foreign missionaries were included in the Conference. ~ 

The Program of Advance, issued in 1920, was examined in 
detail, and the Conference adopted a Revised Program which 
is summarized in the following report. Two sections of the 
report of the Conference, namely, the Constitution of the 
Indian Literature Fund, and the Basis of Grants from the 
Fund, were reported to and adopted by the National Christian 
Council, of which the Rev. Wm. Paton is secretary, and who 
has devoted a large portion of his time to the development of 
these literature projects in behalf of all the Boards. 

In view of the record of the past few years and having in 
mind the excellent plans that now emerge, we are confident 
the Boards in Europe and America which have been aiding this 
fine piece of co-operation will desire to continue on a more 
generous scale, and that the Boards, having work in India, 
which have not yet begun to share in this work, will desire 
to do so at the earliest opportunity. 


CORNELIUS H. PATTON, 
Chairman of Committee on Literature of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America. 


Boston, U. S. A. 
March 17, 1925. 


REPORT OF LITERATURE CONFERENCE, WALTAIR, 


INDIA, NOVEMBER 4-5, 1924 


A Conference to review the work of the Indian Literature 
Fund and to revise its program was held at Waltair, on the 4th 
and 5th of November, 1924. The Conference drafted a revised 
constitution for the permanent organization of the Fund, 
recommended a method of making financial grants to publish- 
ing agencies, and prepared a new “Program of Advance.” 
| These three actions of the Conference are presented in the 
following report: 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE INDIAN LITERATURE 


FUND 


I. Name: The Fund shall be called the Indian Literature 


if 


Il. 


Fund. 


Management: It shall be managed by a General Com- 
mittee and an Executive Committee. 


The General Committee: The General Committee shall 
consist of: 


(a) One representative, to be appointed by the National 

Christian Council, of each of such Boards as contribute 

to the Fund such minimum sum as the National Chris- 

tian Council may from time to time determine. 

Note—The amount to be contributed annually to the 
Indian Literature Fund by a Society in order to 
qualify it for representation on the Indian Litera- 
ture Fund Committee was fixed as £20 or its 
equivalent in rupees or dollars. 


(b) One representative of the Literature Committee of 
each Provincial Council, to be appointed by such Litera- 
ture Committee. 


(c) Two _ representatives of the Moslem Literature 
Committee, to be appointed by the National Christian 
Council. 

(d) Not more than six additional members, to be 
appointed by the National Christian Council. 


(e) The Secretary of the Indian Literature Fund. 


A Chairman of the General Committee shall be ap- 
pointed by the National Christian Council from among 
the members of that Council. 
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IV. Duties of the General Committee: The General Commit- 


V. 


tee shall make recommendations to the National Chris- 
tian Council with regard to the policy of the adminis- 
tration of the Indian Literature Fund and shall issue 
instructions to the Executive Committee and review its 
proceedings in the light of such policy. : 
The General Committee shall as a rule meet on the 
occasion of each ordinary meeting of the National 
Christian Council. 

The Executive Committee: The Executive Committee 
shall consist of the Chairman, the Secretary, and five 
other members of the General Committee appointed by 
the National Christian Council. It shall be the re- 
sponsible administrative executive of the Indian Litera- 
ture Fund. The Secretary shall send a report of the 
proceedings of each meeting of the Executive Committee 
to every member of the General Committee. 


VI. Finance: 


(1) Allotments shall be made only from funds actually in 
hand—thus all grants for 1926 will be allotted from 
money received in 1925; and no allotments for 1926 may 
be promised beyond the amounts actually received for 
the Indian Literature Fund in 1925. 

Note.—The reasons for this are: 

a. Uncertainty as to receipt of promised allotments. 

b. Fluctuations in exchange. 

c. The varying amount of the allotments made by 
missions which have not realized the importance 
of literature as a missionary instrument. 

d. The inadequacy of the amounts at present 
promised. 

e. The total absence of any reserve fund to enable 
the Indian Literature Fund to pay grants which 
it has promised should the promised allotments 
from Home fail to materialize. 


(II) The Executive Committee of the Indian Literature 
Fund cannot be held responsible for the promises of 
allotments obtained by private correspondence, or for 
carrying out any wishes which a Home Board or Com- 
mittee, or individual may have, as to the special use of 
a given grant, unless the intention of the donors or 
donor is communicated directly to the Secretary of the 
Indian Literature Fund. 
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(III) Allotments by Indian Literature Fund Executive 
Final: All promises of allotments made by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Indian Literature Fund shall be 
final, not subject to revision by the National Christian 
Council or its Literature Committee. 

(IV) Administration Charges: While grants dealt with 
are small it will be necessary to make special allotments 
from them for administration expenses, but it is to be a 
cardinal principle that administration charges are not 
to exceed 5 per cent. 


VII. The Secretary: One of the Secretaries of the National 
Christian Council shall be appointed by the Council to 
be Secretary of the General Committee and of the 
Executive Committee. 

His duties shall be: 

a. To be the Executive Officer of the General Com- 
mittee of the Indian Literature Fund and of its 
Executive Committee. 

b. To correspond with the Home Boards and Socie- 
ties, keeping them informed and interested in all 
developments in the missionary use of literature 
in India. 

Note—All correspondence with the Home Boards and 
Societies with relation to co-operative work in 
literature should henceforth be conducted through 
the Secretary of the Indian Literature Fund. 


BASIS OF GRANTS 


A careful examination was made of the basis on which 
grants for publications are made by the Fund, in view of 
three years’ experience of actual working. The following 
findings were passed by the Conference: 


(1) The present method of making grants, based on the 
difference between estimated costs and sales, should be 
generally continued, with certain modifications. 


(2) In the case of publishing Societies which need capital 
to enable them to put out certain publications the pay- 
ment of grants may occasionally be anticipated by the 
advance of a sum of money not exceeding Rs. 2,000 for 
the publication of books which shall be specified by the 
Society, provided that in no year the amount of money 
given in loan shall exceed one-third of the total amount 
available for distribution after payment of literary workers. 


(3) This amount so advanced shall be accounted for by 
the Society concerned to the Executive of the Indian 
Literature Fund and dealt with as follows: 


(a) On the approval of the Executive Committee of the — 
Indian Literature Fund of a grant and loan for the 
publication of a book, the total amount shall be paid 
to the publishing Society and debited to its account. 
On the publication of the book the amount of the 
grant, if any, shall be deducted in the accounts of the 
Fund and the loan be dealt with as specified below. 

(b) The balance of the loan shall be repaid in annual © 
instalments to the Executive of the Indian Literature 


Fund as the books specified in connection with the loan | 


are sold, until the whole is returned. The amount 
annually so returned should be at least proportionate to 
the loan made for each book and the sales effected. 
(c) The whole of the loan must be repaid within five 
years unless the Executive Committee, after considera- 
tion of the sales and stock of the books at the end of 
that time, extend the period of repayment further or 
take other order. 


PROGRAM OF ADVANCE 


The chief business before the Conference was the considera- 
tion and revision of the “Program of Advance” adopted in 
1919-20. The Revised Program is summarized at the close of 
this report, and the following remarks are necessary to 
explain it. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Organizing Secretary. In the original Program of Ad- 
vance, which was framed before the reorganization of 
the National Missionary Council, the need for an organiz- 
ing Secretary was strongly emphasized. It was, however, 
pointed out that since 1922 this work has been done by 
one of the National Christian Council’s Secretaries, and 
it was agreed that the administration work should be done 
by the National Christian Council staff, and that as little 
as possible of the money specially contributed for litera- 
ture should be spent on organization. 

English Editor. The appointment of a man to write 
and promote the writing of literature in English for the 
English-reading public in India was sketched in the 
previous Program, and has been realized very fortunate- 
ly by the appointment of Dr. A. J. Appasamy, who is a 
graduate of Madras, Hartford, Yale and Oxford, and who 
has through his studies in America, England, and Ger- 
many, acquired an unusual knowledge of foreign writers 
and thinkers. His work is already proving most fruitful, 
and although the grant which the Fund makes to the 
Christian Literature Society in this connection engrosses 
a considerable proportion of its available resources it is 
felt on all hands that the appointment must be continued. 
It was suggested that he should visit North India in 
order to acquaint himself with the needs and opportunities 
there. 

Literature Workers. It was agreed that the Confer- 
ence regards it as entirely legitimate, that under the 
heading of grants for literature workers there should be 
included grants (like that given for literary workers for 
Moslems for 1925) for those language areas in which (as 


suggested in the Program of Advance) it is desired to 


spend money on subsidizing various editors and trans- 
lators. 


(1) Marathi. The Rev, D. S. Sawarkar (an ex-Govern- 
ment servant) has for some time devoted his energies to 
the promotion of Marathi Christian literature without 
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salary. It is hoped that Mr. Sawarkar’s services will con- 
tinue to be lent in this way, but if for any reason this 
provision should cease to be made it would be essential 
that a successor, whether paid or unpaid, should be 
secured. There are few areas where as much original 
Christian literature has been produced as in the Marathi 
area. The Revised Program has been divided into two 
sections—Urgent and Less Immediate—and the Marathi 
secretaryship has been included in the latter category. 


(II) Telugu. For Telugu literature a satisfactory scheme 
has been worked out whereby the Rev. F. L. Marler is 
appointed by the London Missionary Society to give the 
whole of his time to literary work, being financed partly 
by the missions working in the Telugu country and partly 
by the Indian Literature Fund. 


(IIL) Gujarati. Dr. H. R. Scott, who is in charge of the 
Irish Presbyterian Mission Press, is at present giving a 
part of his time to definitely literary work. There is a 
possibility that his Mission may release him for the 
greater part or all of his time for such work. If this 
should prove impossible, financial provision should be 
made at least for.a half-time worker as soon as a suitable 
man can be discovered and set free. This need again is 
included under those less immediate. 


(IV) Moslem Literature. The Moslem Christian Litera- 
ture Committee has prepared a scheme covering the 
appointment of a full-time worker together with his ex- 
penses and provision for subsidy for literature production, 
a total of Rs. 10,000. It is believed that the American 
Christian Literature Society for Moslems might be willing 
to provide half of this sum, in which case the Indian 
Literature Fund should aim at providing the remaining 
Rs. 5,000. At present the Indian Literature Fund is de- 
voting Rs. 1,000 annually to the expenses of writers of 
Christian literature for Moslems and is also providing 
considerable sums for the subsidy of such publications, 
and it was agreed that this should be continued. 


(V) Hindi. In both the Hindi and the Urdu speaking 
areas the bulk of the needed work is being done by . 
existing agencies, such as the North-India Tract Society 
and the Punjab Religious Book Society. These bodies are 
in close touch with the Indian Literature Fund and it is 
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(d 


— 


considered more important to assist these bodies to under- 
take their work than to appoint entirely fresh workers. 
In the Hindi area it has for long been desired to secure 
the services of Dr. Yohan Masih for Hindi literature work. 
It has now proved possible for Dr. Masih to give a con- 
siderable part of his time and in order to achieve this, it 
was agreed to insert in the program a grant of Rs. 1,200 
per annum to provide him with assistance. 


(VI) Bengali. It is definitely felt in Bengal that a full 
or half-time worker is needed for literature and it was 
agreed that a grant for this purpose should be included in 
the program, and that efforts should be made to secure 
men to do Bengali literature work. 


(VII) Malayalam. It was agreed that an immediate grant 
of Rs. 2,000 annually ought to be made with a view to 
securing a full-time worker in the Malayalam, and that 
strong efforts should be made to discover a suitable man. 
Until such a man be found, the money should be spent in 
subsidies to individuals for definite pieces of work. It 
was agreed that the Committee would be grateful if Mr. 
Passmore would co-operate with them in investigating the 
Situation in the Malayalam area. In view of the great 
Christian population in Travancore, the Conference con- 
sidered that much more attention should in the future be 
devoted by the Fund to Malayalam Christian literature. 


(VIII) Sindhi. It was recommended that not less than 
Rs. 500 a year should be set aside for the subsidizing of 
writers in Sindhi, such work to be done on a contract basis. 
Literary Assistants. At present the Indian Literature 
Fund supplies assistants to Rev. D. S. Sawarkar (Mar- 
athi), to Rev. E. S. Edwards (Kanarese), and to Rev. 
B. M. Jones (Burmese). It was decided that Oriya 
should be added to the list of language areas where such 
provision is immediately needed; and, as stated above, an 
assistant is needed in the Hindi area for Dr. Masih. 
These are the most urgent needs in the matter of literary 


assistants, though other areas could profitably employ 


them. 


It was explained that in the Urdu-Hindi area, the work 
needed at present was done by the existing agencies, and that 
while it could not be said that immediate need existed for the 

provision of full-time workers, in addition to the workers con- 
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nected with the publishing societies, or that appointments were 
contemplated and would be made if funds were forthcoming, it- 
would be well to divide the needs into two separate classes— 
first, those for which provision ought to be made without 
delay, and second, those of a more tentative nature which 
should be taken into account if a complete provision for the 
future were to be made, or if some of the workers, honorary 
or semi-honorary, now employed were to cease to be available. 
This was agreed to and two lists are appended to this report. 


(e) Publication Grants. The Conference, owing to the num- 
ber of important subjects which it had to discuss, was 
unable to engage in the detailed work of revising the 
amounts required for publication grants in the Program 
of Advance, and the completion of this work was remitted 
to the Executive. The secretary, Mr. Paton, pointed out 
that in the Khasi, Lushai, and Santhal areas great Chris- 
_tian communities existed, numbering many thousands, 
which possessed only a very meagre supply of Christian 
literature. It was decided to include these areas in the 
list of regions for which publication grants should be 
asked. 


Note.—Ceylon: After the conclusion of the Conference an 
appeal was made by the Ceylon Christian Council for 
the appointment of a Literature Secretary and an 
Assistant, the total cost of the scheme being Rs. 6,000 
per annum. Suitable workers are in view and can 
be immediately secured. Although this statement 
arrived too late for the Conference it is included in 
the Revised Program and in view of the growing desire 
among Ceylon Churches and Missions for more aggres- 
sive forward work in the island it is highly desirable 
that funds for literature should be increased. 

(f) Independent Publications. An interesting discussion was 
initiated by Mr. Manilal C. Parekh, who considered 
that some of the abler Indian writers would prefer to 
publish their work either through neutral societies or per- 
sonally believed that the audience they desired to reach 
was not readily inclined to read books published by Chris- 
tian publishing agencies. Mr. Parekh proposed that in 
the case of recognized writers appealing for help, whether 
in the shape of grant or loan or both combined for inde- 
pendent publication of their work, whether original or 
translations, the Indian Literature Fund should give them 
help. After discussion and the raising of various other 
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(g) 


matters connected with publication, it was agreed that 
Mr. Parekh’s resolution be referred to the Executive of 
the Indian Literature Fund for a careful investigation of 
the whole matter of the possibility of giving grants from 
the Indian Literature Fund for books which are published 
by agencies which are not included in the term Christian 
publishing societies, and allied matters such as: 


(1) The various legal points involved in publications 
with only the printer’s name on the cover of the 
title page. 

(2) The difficulties of distribution of literature so pub- 
lished privately. 

(8) The possibility of using the name of the author as 
publisher even though the books are in part pub- 
lished by a Christian society. 

Bible Dictionaries. Only two modern Bible Diction- 
aries exist in Indian vernaculars—one published recently 
in Tamil and one, shortly to come from the press, in 
Telugu. In Marathi there is a dictionary published several 
years ago which needs revision. Other language areas are 
badly in need of Bible dictionaries like the one published 
in Tamil. In the preparation of such dictionaries an 
immense amount of duplication of labor could be avoided 
if some suitable English Bible dictionary can be chosen as 
a basis for vernacular editions. Considerable consultation 
had taken place by correspondence on this subject and a 
statement regarding it was made by Mr. Paton. It was 
agreed: 


a. That an English version should be chosen as a basis. 

b. That the “Universal Bible Dictionary” (published by 
the Religious Tract Society) would be a_ suitable 
basis provided that it was submitted to a Committee 
to prepare the material as a basis for use in India. 

e. That further detailed editing would be needed before 
its translation into the vernacular of any area. 

d. That the Executive make arrangements for such 
necessary preparation of the material. of the “Univer- 
sal Bible Dictionary.” 


It was hoped that special funds might be forthcoming for 
such a work. As soon as a competent group of scholars have 
decided how much of the proposed Dictionary should be used 
in Indian translations and the size of the book thereby settled, 
estimates will be prepared and a comprehensive scheme sub- 
mitted to the contributing bodies in the West. Should special 
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funds not be forthcoming, or not in sufficient quantity, lang- 
uage areas would then be invited to state whether it was 
desired that a grant for Bible Dictionary publication should 
take precedence of grants for other Christian literature. 


(h) Index to the Bible and Biblical Introduction. It was 
agreed that the Executive should also arrange for the 
preparation of a Subject Index to the Bible and a Biblical 
Introduction as a basis for translation into the vernaculars 
in those areas where these do not exist. 

(i) Distribution. Careful attention was given on the prob- 
lem of more efficient and wide-spread distributon of 
Christian literature. The fear had been expressed that 
production might be outstripping the distribution of Chris- 
tian literature, but evidence laid before the Conference by 
Secretaries of some of the largest Publishing Societies 
showed that this fear is groundless. Books are being sold 
and there is no doubt of the need for new books or the 
market for them. It is, however, claimed that a much 
greater distribution is needed and that a far larger Chris- 
tian reading public needs to be built up. It was decided 
that the National Christian Council should be asked to 
invite Provincial Christian Councils and Publishing Socie- 
ties to devote special attention to this question of distribu- 
tion, and it is hoped that during the next few years 
efforts will be made to awaken the Churches to the 
supreme importance of the diffusion of Christian literature. 


THE REVISED “PROGRAM OF ADVANCE” 


This Program is divided into two parts—Urgent Needs, and 
Less Immediate Needs. In the list of urgent needs, only such 
appointments are included for which individuals are in view: 
Every one of these appointments can be made immediately 
when the necessary funds are assured. Those listed as “less 
immediate” are only so in the sense that no one is actually in 
view, though the appointment ought to be made and suitable 
persons might at any time present themselves. Similarly, the 
publication of grants in the “urgent” list are sums that could 
be spent with profit if obtained immediately. The “less im- 
mediate” represent sums which could be spent in the next 
few years as the operations of the Fund are extended, and 
without which its work will be cramped. The whole plan has ~ 
been very carefully scrutinized and it may be taken as an 
up-to-date statement of a trustworthy “program of advance.” 
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(A) URGENT NEEDS— 
Literature Workers: 
Rupees Rupees 


UI RISMMINGTUOT os ose cc cd cet cscs ce vive ss 6,000 
CLIVE) og aera PIAS ose: 1,800 
COUT TID USES! Aegon rire 6,000 


Moslem Literature— 

(As already stated, it is believed that an 
equivalent sum might be given by the 
American Christian Literature Society 


SMO CIIS DE ote ces scene vice ee vedas 5,000 
27 Dada Be cr 2,000 
pinadhi (for contract work).......-....0. 500 

——— O00 
Literary Assistants: 
NN ose She fier s.v soe < 16 « vo ee elas ds 600 
EAE EMMONS eee i os) a ayee ea ose wie ool 8 0 oe 1,800 
EME esis (Sch s oi oach ie. s.00.0 8 ous ess aye es 600 
DE tics biciele se 4.5.6 8 0's G0 essai ave 600 
IMME oi sde io Sca es easee wee sees 1,200 
Sinhalese (included above)............. 
. 4,800 
Publications: 
PES TTET, § Sisvenclcca civ a adie ee ne Case ees 2,000 
eet ac Sic afore << s.0. 8 0 00 ode asin ig alias wis 2,000 
Se ny as doa eneo, ouch) ev aller’. 41 @) evere.ece 2,000 
LESLIOT. 0 oli SiS Oi IOI noe 2,000 
EC SOMMEWIN Wala isi nici ais alee Sles Co cee ea es 1,000 
RNR UUM a an aaa nics vie srs % 4c, erais' a asl a 0 1,000 
ENT AMON  csts) oh Giaieie se ais sle's eiateadiees 2,000 
MMR cis ia. ate. daaniutaiailo vole oes jel users. ese" 3,000 
NUCL ERSECEY oe ieilon= se.) seh. Sa '0Me 10. wisi e009. 9 Ae) 8a. e 3,000 
UME MERE ini seid se leeigulaeeec ae Geo es 2,000 
LL EMSES — o Sh Oc eae he ene ea 2,000 
MM MPINECT Sie caus oho sics, sie ve ctw gutee ae aca 1,000 
aI ee so A, an oicvtvade esi cate oes te’e 500 
Bee MEE cis oor De esis 0 S'S 0 ne ow syavsreeis 500 
Sree Eo fay che. poe a eyarce’ do! aid eusie'e binree 8\% 500 
NEEM conn cla a5, sie) oa. <lareiw tebe one's 500 
HEME DIMER roel ccc so, ahiasa'e 'o\s,(e loys ois aye¥ sees 6 500 
TESTIS | 4) 3.6 GROEN eS en ae 5,000 
——— 30,500 


(B) LESS IMMEDIATE NEEDS— 
Literature Workers: 


Marathi (should the future again require 
a salaried worker; the figure given in 
1920. is répeated) .. 3) paces cee seen 

Gujarati (should the need for a paid 
half-time worker be realized)........ 

Bengali (should the efforts to secure a 
suitable worker be successful)........ 


Literary Assistants: 


Bengali (the figure given is the maxi- 
mum now paid to any area for this 
type-OL “POSt)« <2 o% aieieie.s cere ahoro eke eR 

Melo 4. chee sitet case, sores oe tovteneue ettereensie oo 

Tamil 

Gujarati 


er 


Publications: 
Bengali 
Burmese 


sie |B) 0, 06 8 0.6 ee, 6 8) 06 0) 0) ©, 0 0 0) ule «obi kemnere 
Co eee een enrettaceees ee eae seus 
ere’ -s)e\mvipiie 6 6) 8000 6 @ © 6 8610 (ee 0a ies els ahora 
oes we 0 ¢ @.6 6 vie cle v0 6 © 0) 0, 0 0.8 vis © lenearvies 

© *. 8 0 6 as ve 0 0 6 6 ee 0 00 0 60 v6 ¢ © mie eee 


©.0 6 0) 0 © of pi © ele ao © © sa) 6» bl 6 vl e.e a, ore) tn enemas 


Wr di irene 3 alates Aidetee tan ates cet ace Oona hts) a 
Gujarati 
Sinhalese 
Malayalam 
Oriya 


© (6. 04 © “eries 6! 0)\0) ' © @, a1 '0)0) 6 ee) ee) opie) 6) 6) eliuiraiotal 
Ce 
Cee Oe, ere 0) Piel 9 oe 6 en oe OOS © ol alipi wun 
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SUMMARY 
URGENT NEEDS— 
Literature Workers 
Assistants 
Publications 
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LESS URGENT NEEDS— 
Literature Workers 
Assistants 
Publications 


CC ry 


Cr | 


Ce ec 


10,000 


7,200 


10,000 


56,600 


27,200 


SUMMARIES OF THE REPORTS FOR THE YEARS 1922 
AND 1923 OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
INDIAN LITERATURE FUND . 


1922 


In 1922 the Indian Literature Fund received: 
From British Missionary Societies............... £1,166 7 4 
From American Missionary Societies— 
American Board of Foreign Missions. $ 780.00 


Veit. A. National Board......... 45.00 

Methodist Episcopal Board.......... 2,015.00 
sD AN) 0) 

~The Fund made the following grants: 

Moreisinerature WOrkers.........0+2005 Rs. 7,800 

HEGTEPBOMMIUIDIICATIONS. 0.500000 re cnccnees 9,370 

OMEVOMANISETATION ... 0s ceseenscsene 600 

Rss L000 


The thirty new books published were in thirteen languages. 
A glance at the list of titles will show how widely extended 
and how diversified is the help given by the Indian Literature 
Fund. It is significant of the poverty of Christian literature 
in several languages that after long years of missionary work 
there are in those languages no Life of Christ, no Life of Paul, 
no Introduction to the New Testament, and no adequate com- 
mentaries. What would preachers and teachers in the West 
do if their libraries were cut down to six or eight or a dozen 
very old and very ordinary books? 


1923 


In 1923 the Committee expended a total of......... Rs. 22,087 
These funds provided for subsidies to five literature workers 
and publication grants for 48 books. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE INDIAN 
LITERATURE FUND, 1924 


(Note.—This report is printed in full, for it illustrates the 
method of working, and also it shows how much good is 
being accomplished by these co-operative plans.) 

The Executive Committee of the Indian Literature Fund 
met at Dehra Dun on Saturday, August 2nd, and in addition 
transacted a certain amount of business during the year by 
correspondence. The proposals regarding grants for 1925 
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were submitted to the larger Committee appointed by the 
National Missionary Council at Ranchi, January, 1923, and 
duly ratified. . They have since been communicated to all the 
committees and publishing bodies concerned. 

During the year the following donations have been made to 
the fund: 


Rupees 

Methodist Episcopal Church (2 remittances)........ 6,090 

American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 2,557 

Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society............. 1,000 

Tinnevelly Diocese 0). 5. cis ecw cine « «(00s ee 75 
Church Missionary Society................ £400 00 
Society for Propagation of the Gospel...... 63 15 7 
Zenana Bible and Medical Mission......... 50 00 
Church of England Zenana Missionary Society 50 0 0 
Friends Foreign Mission Association....... 10 00 
Presbyterian Church of England........... 6 00 

8,333 

18,055 


The expenses of administration were Rs. 530, being the 
travelling expenses of. the Committee and a contribution 
towards the travelling expenses of the Secretary. All other 
charges were borne by the National Christian Council. 

The balance available for distribution by the Committee was 
Rs. 19,853. This represents an apparent decline below the 
figures of the previous year, when Rs. 24,851 was available. 
The decline, however, is not real, for in 1928 a sum of 5,000, 
allotted in 1922 to the salary of a worker whose appointment 
was not ratified, was comprised in the total. On the contrary, 
there is every reason for optimism regarding the future of 
the Fund. Only a very few missionary societies provide the 
funds we enjoy at present, and it is therefore encouraging to 
hear of definite decisions on the part of bodies, not only in 
Britain and America but on the Continent of Europe, which 
have not contributed to the Fund in the past, to-do so. 

The grants made by the Committee for 1925 are as follows: 


A. LITERATURE WORKERS 


(a) Burma Rs. 1,800 
The Rev. B. M. Jones, a leading missionary of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, is willing to devote half his time 
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(b 


~— 


(e) 


to literature work, and the Fund is to provide the salary 
of a well-qualified Burmese assistant. The total asked 
for is Rs. 1,800. 


English Editor, Dr. A. J. Appasamy Rs. 6,000 
The appointment made last year has proved extremely 
successful and both the Christian Literature Society of 
Madras, with which Dr. Appasamy has been especially 
connected, and the Literature Committee of the Madras 
Christian Council strongly urge the continuance of the 
appointment. 

Dr. Appasamy is preparing the following series of books: 
(1) Books dealing with aspects of Christian thought from 
an Indian point of view, including books by the Bishop of 
Madras on the Divinity of Jesus Christ, books by Prof. 
A. G. Hogg on the Moral Teaching of Jesus Christ, by 
Mr. G. V. Job on Prayer, by the Rev. E. G. Dewick on 
Immanence, by Mr. Edwyn Bevan on Christianity and non- 
Christian Religions, and by Dr. Appasamy on Christianity 
as Bhaktimara. (2) The Bhaktas of the World, extracts 
from mystical writings with introduction, books on Augus- 
tine, Tauler, and Luther are in preparation. (3) Books 
for the Times—a series dealing with problems of the day, 
including Agricultural Co-operation in India, India and 
the League of Nations, Legal Aspects of Social Reform. 
(4) Books for Women, including Mrs. Paul Appasamy on 
Pandita Ramabai, and Mrs. Satthianadhan on the Awaken- 
ing of Indian Women. 

The Committee voted the continuance of the previous 
arrangement whereby of the total expenses of the appoint- 
ment including salary, travel, and office expenses, Rs. 7,500 
—the Indian Literature Fund finds Rs. 6,000 and the 
Christian Literature Society the remainder. 


Kanarese Literature Assistant Rs. 600 
It was decided to continue the previous arrangement 
whereby Rs. 600 is’ given to provide the Rev. E. S. 
Edwards with a qualified assistant. 


Marathi Literature Assistant Rs. 600 
It was decided to continue the arrangement whereby the 
Rev. D. S. Sawarkar is provided with an assistant. 


Telugu Literature Secretary Rs. 1,800 
It was decided to continue the arrangement whereby a 
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subsidy of Rs. 1,800 is paid towards the salary of the 
Rev. F. L. Marler. 


(f) Literature workers for Moslems Rs. 1,000 
On the advice of the.Moslem Literature Sub-Committee, it 
was resolved to devote the same sum, namely, Rs. 1,000, 
as was given in 19238, to be divided between various trans- 
lators and editors under the guidance of the Moslem 
Literature Sub-Committee. 


TOTAL FOR LITERATURE WORKERS—Rs. 11,800 


B. SUBSIDIES TOWARDS PUBLICATIONS 


1. Bengali Rs. 1,050. 
“Christa Charit’” (Life of Christ), by the Rev. EB. Li 
Strong, in Bengali. Rs. 300. 

“The Pilgrim’s Progress” in Bengali. Rs. 750. 


2. Bihar and Orissa Rs. 200 


“Daily Light.” A request for Rs. 700 towards the publi- 
cation of “Daily Light” in Oriya was sent forward by the 
Bihar and Orissa Literature Committee. It was decided 
to grant this, provided a special donation from the Baptist 
Missionary Society, London, for Oriya literature duly 
comes to hand. f 

“Gharbandhu” (Hindi). A grant of Rs. 200 for one year 
only towards the Christian’ newspaper “Gharbandhw’ is’ 
made on the recommendation of the Bihar and Orissa 
Council. This paper was widely circulated among the 
Lutheran Christians of Chota Nagpur, but with the re- 
moval of the German missionaries and the other diffi- 
culties through which the Lutheran Church in Chota 
Nagpur has passed the paper had to be discontinued. It 
is understood that this grant will make it possible to 
revive this paper. 


8. Hindi and Roman-Urdu Rs, 2,098 

(Published through the North India Christian Tract & 
Book Society, Allahabad.) 
“The Village Teachers’ Journal,’ edited by the Rev. 
J. W. Richards. (Hindi.) Rs. 500. This grant is pro- 
posed for one year only, it being hoped that the Hindi | 
edition of this Journal will then pay for itself. 
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“Din Pratidin Ki Aradhana” (A Book of Daily Devotion), 
by F. Kilby. (Hindi.) Rs. 119. 


“The Manhood of the Master,” by Fosdick, translated by 
the Rev. Yunas Sinha, revised by the Rev. A. R. Low. 
(Hindi.) Rs. 399. 


“Children’s Hymnal,” compiled by the Rev. F. H. Russell 
and others. (Hindi.) Rs. 74. 


“The Practice of the Presence of God,” translated from 
Roman-Urdu by the Rev. Sukh Lal. (Hindi.) Rs. 37. 
“Narayan Vaman Tilak,” by the Rev. J. C. Winslow, 
translated by the Rev. Yohan Masih. (Hindi.) Rs. 292. 
“Homiletics for Village Preachers,” by the Rev. J. I. 
MeNair, translated by the Rev. A. Ratkin. (Hindi.) 
Rs. 17. (Published through the C. L. 8.) 


“Daily Light,’ 2nd edition, Roman-Urdu. Rs. 655. 


Madras Christian Literature Society Rs. 2,010 


(a) English, Rs. 250.—‘The Way of Christ in the Harvest 
Field,” by Miss M. L. Christlieb. Rs. 80. 

“Winding God,” by the Rev. R. A. Hume. Rs. 50. 

“An Outline of the Christian Faith,” by the Rev. P. N. F. 
Young. Rs. 120. 


(b) Tamil, Rs. 730.—“Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews,” by the Rev. C. H. Monahan. Rs. 320. 

“Sweet Scented Garland.” Rs. 90. 

“Childbirth,” Rs. 160. 

“Thiruvadi Ubadesam” (At the Master’s Feet), by S. 
Sundar Singh. Rs. 160. 


(c) Telugu, Rs. 490.—“Problems of Discipleship,” by the 
Rev. H. Bisseker. Rs. 120. 

“A Wreath of Stories.” Rs. 160. 

“Intercessory Prayers.” Rs. 80. 

“At the Master’s Feet,” by S. Sundar Singh. Rs. 130. 


(d) Naga, Rs. 240.—‘Lhowkesier Theiriatha Dze Leshwda”’ 
(Book of Genesis). Angami Naga. Rs. 210. 

“Yurkha Fina Kata Lairik” (First Book of Poetry). 
Tangkhul Naga. Rs. 30. 


(e) Kanarese, Rs. 300.—“Graded Bible Lessons Book III,” 
by Rev. A. C. Clayton. Rs. 200. 
Village Preaching,” by Rev. J. I. McNair. Rs. 100. 
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Marathi Rs. 850 


(Published through the Bombay Tract & Book Society.) ~ 
“Chura-Chara,” edited by the Rev. D. S. Sawarkar. 
Rs. 150. 

“Yonache Charitra” (Life and Teaching of Jonah), by 
Rev. E. W. Felt. Rs. 150. 

“Upadeshakas Suchana” (Village Preaching), by Rev. J. L 
McNair. Rs. 150. 

“Shabath-Shala Path’ (Indian Sunday School Union 
Graded Primary Courses 3rd Year), by Mrs. Annett. 
Re euib: 

“Shastra-bhyasa Pathmala IV,” by the Rev. A. C. Clayton. 
Rs. 225. 


Urdu Rs. 850 | 


(Published through the Punjab Religious Book Society, 
Lahore.) 
A grant of Rs. 250 is proposed for the restarting of a 
Christian paper entitled “Masihi’” for which the Punjab 
Literature Committee strongly urges that a grant should 
be made. 

“Masihi,” a monthly magazine in Urdu, edited by Mr. 
K. L. Rallia Ram. Rs. 250: 

“Mazhab aur Hagqiqat,” by S. Sundar Singh. Rs. 75. 
“Commentary on Ephesians,” by J. H. Orbison. Rs. 225. 
“Khazina-i-Jowahir’ (The Treasure Chest), a magazine in 
Urdu, edited by Mrs. L. A. Core. Rs. 300. 


Literature for Moslems (Urdu) Rs. 1,000 — 
“Mohammedan Traditions,” by Rev. W. Goldsack. Rs. 340. 
“The Bible in Islam,” by Rev. W. Goldsack. Rs. 140. 
“The Law of Apostasy in Islam,” by Dr. S. M. Zwemer. 
Rs. 160. 

“Ithna Ashariyya,” by Canon Sell. Rs. 120. 

“Christian Life and Faith,’ by Canon Gairdner. Rs. 102. 
“Answer to Kemal-ud-Din’s Origins of Christianity,” by 
Rev. Kewal Singh. Rs. 138. 


The National Christian Council Executive passed on to the 


Committee a suggestion with reference to the publication of a 
series of books and pamphlets on Rural Education, as follows: 
Reprint (1) Teaching of Reading. 

Reprint (2) Selected articles from “Village Teachers’ Touma: tif 
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New (3) Teaching of Writing. 
New (4) Teaching of Arithmetic. 


New (5) Project Curriculum for Primary Schools (See 
Moga Conference Report). 


There is a widespread demand for these publications owing 
to interest in the subject created by the conferences held in 
different parts of the country by Mr. W. J. McKee. The pub- 
lications will be self-supporting but some advance may be 
necessary to enable them to be produced. It was proposed to 
the Committee that from its balance, money should be advanced 
to finance these publications on the understanding that it is 
repaid—the books to be published with the imprint of the 
National Christian Council. 

The proposals with regard to Bible Dictionaries in the 
vernaculars, and with regard to the revision of the “Program 
of Advance” were referred to the special conference. 


Further information regarding the Indian Literature Fund 
may be obtained by writing to any of the following addresses: 
Rev. Wm. Paton, M.A. 


Secretary, National Christian Council 
111 A, Russa Road, P.O. Elgin Road, Calcutta, India. 


The Secretaries, International Missionary Council 


2 Eaton Gate 25 Madison Avenue 
London, S.W. 1 or New York City 
England Oi 874: 
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in the wilderness. It is still true that in one 
part of the country some people are not 
permitted to walk in the king’s highway 
because of their caste. A magistrate in 
British India even now thinks it right to fine 
a Hindu seventy-five rupees for entering a 
Hindu temple! Rural India resounds with 
stories of unjust alienation of the lands of 
the out-caste poor by the rich, of cruel beating 
and whipping of the out-caste serf by the high 
caste master for the most trivial faults, of 
combination or quarrel of village officials, 
ending in the spoliation of the out-caste. Yes; 
it is sadly true that Indian nationalism has no 
solution for the amelioration of the condition 
of the out-castes. 

The Calcutta Forward—a swarajist organ— 
had this in a recent number (November 5, 
1925): ‘Untouchability is the greatest 
blot on Hinduism, and a world of scriptures 
cannot defend it and establish its sanctity in 
the eyes of moral beings. It is unfortunate 
that human perversity has endured so long, 
in spite of its most unequivocal condemnation 
by all our religious teachers and thought 
leaders, past and present. Hindu ecclesias- 
ticism entrenched behind the ignorance of the 
masses has built up this monstrous fabric of 
social exclusiveness . . . The removal of this 
abuse ought to be the greatest cry of the 
Indian. If we fail to effect this much-needed 
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reform, we will justify, by our failure, the 
negation of all human rights to us here as 
well as abroad.’ 

There is however one bright spot in this 
sad and depressing picture. Christianity and 
Christian missionaries have tackled this pro- 
blem and through the instrumentality of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ have been ministering 
angels to the out-castes wherever they have had 
achance. Where Hinduism signally failed, 
Christian teaching has signally succeeded. 
The gospel of Jesus Christ, the gospel, whose 
character it is that it is good news for the 
poor, the publican and the sinner, has done 
what Hindu India has never been able to do. 
It has touched the highest in the out-caste, 
and through spiritual regeneration is lifting 
him out of dense darkness, debasing and 
damning habits and a degrading social status, 
and is teaching him self-respect and patriotism, 
and is giving him his citizenship rights and is 
enabling him to make his contribution to the 
uplift of India. 

Thus, through the work among the de- 
pressed classes, the Christian forces are 
performing a signal service to India and are 
earning India’s everlasting gratitude. 

This book is the result of research and 
study undertaken by Mr. P. O. Philip at the 
request of the National Christian Council 
in 1924, He has given us here the problem 
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The Depressed Classes and 
Christianity 


THERE are between fifty and sixty millions of people 
in India who are considered as out-castes or untouch- 
ables. How such a large number, about one-sixth of 
the total population, came under the ban of untouch- 
ability is an obscure problem of Hindu sociology. It 
is generally believed that they are the descendents of 
the aboriginal races whom the Aryan invaders reduced 
to subjection. Itis significant that the aboriginal races 
still in existence such as Bhils, Santals, Todas and 
others are not classed among untouchables in the 
Hindu social scale. This fact, considered in relation 
to another more important fact that in facial features 
the untouchable castes resemble more the higher castes 
than the aboriginal races, leads us 
to look for an explanation of the The removal of 
ae ‘ o44: untouchability 
origin of our out-caste millions—at  ocsential for the 
least of a large proportion among progress of India 
them—outside the theory of the Aryan 
invasion. They had their origin probably from men 
and women of the higher castes who were put out of 
the pale owing to religious dissent or social divergence, 
and forced by the rigid social customs of the country 
to accept occupations which added to their degradation. 
Whatever may be their origin, there is no doubt that 
their present condition is most deplorable. It is clear 
that without reclaiming her out-caste millions India 
cannot come to her own. This is almost universally 
recognized by educated Indian leaders at the present 
day, and none among them has in recent years more 
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earnestly set to work for the removal of untouchability 
than Mahatma Gandhi. 

What he said on the subject in his address as the 
President of the Indian National Congress held at 
Belgaum in December 1924, truly reflects the best 
sense of the educated Indians of to-day : 


To remove untouchability isa penance that caste Hindus 
owe to Hinduism and to themselves. The purification required 
is not of untouchables but of the so-called superior castes. 
There is no vice that js special to the untouchables, not even 
dirt and insanitation. It is our arrogance which blinds us 
‘superior’ Hindus to our own blemishes and which magnifies 
those of our downtrodden brethren whom we have suppressed 
and whom we keep under suppression. Religions like nations 
are being weighed in the balance. God's grace and revelation 
are the monopoly of no race or nation. They descend equally 
upon all who wait upon God. That religion and that nation 
will be blotted out of the face of the earth which ping its faith 
to injustice, untruth or violence. God is Light, not darkness. 
God is Love, not hate. God is Truth, not untruth. God alone 
is great. We His creatures are but dust. Let us be humble 
and recognize the place of the lowliest of His creatures. 
Krishna honoured Sudama in his rags as he honoured no one 
else. Love is the root of religion orsacrificeand this perishable 
body is the root of self or irreligion, says Tulasidas. Whether 
we win Swaraj or not, the Hindus have to purify themselves 
before they can hope to revive the Vedic philosophy and make 
it a living reality. 


Thus, while this question is before us as one of first rate 
national importance from the point of view of the India 
that is to be, it will be helpful to know how Christian 
missions, confronted by this problem, have been trying 
to solve it, 

-Long before the movement for the slevation of the 
untouchable classes received its present impetus from 
communal and political considerations, Christian mis- 
sions. were engaged in the task. Christian missionaries 
came to India, as they went to other parts of the 
world, urged by the compelling desire of sharing with 
men of all races and castes the unique’ knowledge and 
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expérience of redemption through Jesus Christ. We 
sometimes hear the cheap sneer against missionaries 
in phrases like ‘ first the missionary, then the trader 
and then the soldier’ suggesting that missionary 
activity forms but a part of the deeply laid plan of the 
aggressive western nations to dominate eastern races. 
We have only to recall the persecttions to which 
William Carey the first English Protestant missionary 
to India was subjected by his own 

countrymen, and similar experiences in The Christian 
the lives of other missionaries, to oye Jabal ee bs 
show that this impression is entirely ae leatve ottesie 
erroneous. It is the overmastering on the untouchables 
sense of the love of God, having as 

its objective the bringing. of all men and women into 
the fellowship of ilove and brotherhood as revealed by 
Jesus Christ, that has impelled Christian missionaries 
to go to the ends of the earth and preach the Gospel. 
And wherever the Gospel of Jesus Christ has pene- 
trated we find a new appreciation of the value of human 
personality and the releasing of forces that lift people 
sunk in the depths of degradation to a lite of hope and 
cheer. Mr. H. G. Wells, whom no one will accuse of 
any particular sympathy for Christian missions, in his 
Short History of the World, makes the following 
estimate of the influence on the human race of the 
teaching of Jesus Christ: 


The personal teaching of Jesus does seem to mark a new. 
phase in the moral and spiritual life of our race. Lis insistence 
upon the universal Fatherhood of God and the implicit brother- 
hood of all men, its insistence upon the sacredness of every 
human personality as a living temple of God, was to have the 
profoundest effect upon all the subsequent Bocial and political 
life of mankind. With Christianity, with the spreading of 
the teaching of Jesus, a new respect appears in the world fot 

man as man. It may be true, as hostile critics of Christ- 
‘janity have urged, that St. Paul preached obedience to slavés, 
but it is equally true that the whole spirit of the teachings of 
Jesus preserved, in the Gospels was against the subjugation 
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of man by man. And still more distinctly was Christianity 
opposed to such outrages upon human dignity as the gladia- 
torial combats in the arena. 


Such a message of uplift and redemption which Christ- 
ian missionaries preached widely and without reserve 
among high castes and low castes, the learned and the 
unlearned, was bound to have explosive effects in 
India, as it had in other countries. Among no group 
of people has this effect been more pronounced than 
among the untouchables, condemned to a life of abject 
dependence and virtual slavery. Through the life and 
work and teaching of Christian missionaries, they have 
been helped to see the vision of an entirely new world 
of hope and freedom, of social uplift and spiritual 
comradeship. Is it any wonder then that having seen 
this vision they refuse to be satisfied with anything 
less and press in large numbers into the Christian 
Church, where they know they have the opportunity 
of growing to the full stature of manhood and woman- 
hood they are capable of in God’s eternal purpose ? 
What are known as ‘mass movements’ in missionary 
phraseology are nothing less than this, and the object 
of this paper is to set forth briefly some of their 
characteristic features. 
At the outset, it will be necessary to have some 
idea of the castes or tribes comprehended by the term 
‘untouchables’ or ‘depressed classes” 
The main groups of and of the social, economic and reli- 
depressed classes gious conditions under which they 
ror Sak eal live. It is unsafe to generalize about 
condition the out-castes of India as a whole, as 
they live in different conditions in 
different provinces. The higher castes everywhere 
consider them as untouchable ; but the strictness with 
which ‘untouchability’ is practised inereases as we 
come to the South. Happily inhuman customs such 
as those which prevail in Malabar, where people 
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belonging to certain untouchable classes cannot approach 
within a few yards of a high caste man, are not to be 
found elsewhere in India. In Northern India they are 
untouchables more or less in the sense that to a Hindu, 
a Muhammadan or a Christian is untouchable. But in 
all provinces they sharé the same distressingly low 
social and economic position. Rarely have they land 
of their own; they live as labourers on lands belonging 
to the higher classes, doing hard work but often 
receiving very inadequate wages and _ constantly 
forced by economic pressure to become indebted to 
their landlords to a point from which they have 
no hope of recovering. ‘Their ignorance and illiter- 
acy, their habits of drink and their wasteful marriage 
and other customs make them easy victims of 
selfish landlords, money-lenders and employers of 
labour. As a rule, they live outside the villages 
in miserable hovels, filthy to the last degree and 
surrounded by filth. ‘No decent European farmer 
would house his cattle in them,’ says the Aga Khan. 
Disease naturally makes havoc in such conditions. 
Infant mortality is high. The moral atmosphere is 
generally as impure as the physical. Lying, stealing 
-and defrauding are very common among these commu- 
nities. Centuries of wrong doing against them by the 
landlords would make one think twice before blaming 
them for these. Nevertheless it is a sad fact that even 
their moral conscience on these matters has been 
atrophied. This state of affairs is true in the case of 
all the main groups of out-castes we have in different 
parts of the country. These groups are Chuhras, 
Chamars and Bhangis of the Punjab and United Pro- 
vinces (number over 8,000,000); Mangs and Mahars 
of Western and Central India (number over 3,600,000) ; 
Malas and Madigas of the Telugu country (number 
3,275,000); Pariahs and Pulayas of Tamil and Mala- 
Salen countries (number over 2,924,000). 

Below are given some extracts from letters from 
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missionaries working among out-castes which will help- 
in making real to us the conditions under which they 
live. Writing of the Chuhras of the Sialkot district of 
the Punjab an English missionary says: 


Hating and drinking, etc., with out-castes is absolutely 
taboo. Onthe other hand there are often friendly relations 
especially when the out-castes are a respectable lot, and often 
the caste Zamindars will come and sit in their compounds and 
on their beds when we are talking or holding worship with 
them. In thisneighbourhood the out-castes are as a whole poor 
in condition, goods, and understanding and morals are low. 

Wives and daughters are generally regarded as the possessions 
of the man. The latter are nearly always sold in marriage at 
the highest price obtainable, and the former kept as drudges. 
Real affection between husband and wife is not unknown of 
course, but it does not seem to me to be very common. This 
sort of things happens. 

A’s wife, a young woman, goes blind. A refuses to do any- 
thing for her and marries another woman. It is often regarded 
as a weakness of the Christian faith that the marriage compact 
is so strict and divorce so difficult, and it is quite a common 
Opinion that childlessness is an adequate reason for divorce, 
and Muhammadan divorces are often obtained, or simply an 
agreement made between the couple that they will not sue 
each other for restitution of conjugal rights. 


Another experienced missionary writing about the 
same class of people in Kasur, Punjab, says: 


In the villages, the Chuhras are employed not as sweepers, 
but as labourers on the land. The majority have a relation to 
‘land-holders as special labourers, called ‘sepi. A sepi gets 
ohe tenth of the crop raised, that is, one tenth of the wheat, 
gram, and mustard; he gets no share of the cotton or sugar- 
cane, even though he does the work of these crops too. Others 
are called ‘siri” They get one fifth of what one pair of oxen 
can tend, A few are fortunate enough to get land on shares. 
These get about a fourth of what they grow,’ Others are simple 
‘mazdurs,’ who work by the day, getting six or eight annas 
when there is any employment to be had» Those I have 
questioned think they have work about two thirds of the time. 
Probably the low caste people are as well off here as at any 
place in India, certainly they are much better off than those in 
the United Provinces and in the southern part of;the Punjab. 
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Even so, they estimate that the combined earnings of a family 
is not morethan fifteen rupees amonth. Some of our villages 
are over supplied with labour. In such cases the only prospect 
is for the people to move to urban centres where industries are 
being opened up. 

Recently I saw a village Sikh curse some low caste girls, and 
shrink away from them as he would from a plague, when they 
passed too near him. This has been rare in my experience, 
though that may be because I have seldom seen a low caste 
man come near a caste man. Their attitude more often is 
expressed in a general disregard of the rights of the low caste 
man, a scorn of his opinions, frequent refusal to let him have 
his share of a crop raised on the percentage plan, attempts to 
deprive him of the right to own the land on which his house 
stands, requirements of free labour, etc. It is a common thing 
for any crime committed in a village to blame on the people 
of the out-caste section of the villages. 

My observation here leads me to believe that the Chuhras 
are about on a level morally with the higher castes. This 
district is notorious asa centre of crime, but no more among 
the low castes than among any one else. Probably the record 
of the Chuhras is even better now than that of the Sikhs. 
Many. villages have punitive police posts and there are 
epidemics of thieving of cattle and women, of gambling, and 
drinking. 


_ The condition of the out-castes in the United Pro- 
vinces is not very different from what it is in the 
Punjab. What is described below by missionaries 
working in Etah district may be taken as typical of 
the general condition of out-castes in the United Pro- 
vinces : 


The higher castes in Etah look upon the Bhang: (sweeper) 
as a necessity for cleaning and nothing else. Their constant 
query is, ‘If you change these people who will do our dirty 
work for us?’ The ayerage sweeper knows his place very 
well and never dares to get out of it. He may not handle 
articles in a shop if he wishes to buy. He may not draw water 
from any village well. In many cases he: must beg for water 
or else use the water from tbe village pond that is often very 
filthy, or else go far out into the fields to draw water for 
drinking. No washerman will wash for them, and no darzi 
(tailor) ina village will sew for them. It is different in the 
cities where they are not known. They live in their villages 
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largely at the sufferance of the landlord, and because they 
come at his beck and call receive a very meagre wage. 
Sometimes they have a bit of land to which they have perma- 
nent rights. Most often they have a few bigas of land which is 
theirsas long as they do the work of the landlord. Ifthey should 
forsake his work then they are at once put off the land and in 
many cases driven from their village. 


Another missionary working in the same district 
writes: 


On going to a village for the first time, I called first on the 
landlord,a Thakur or Rajput. When starting to visit his ‘ un- 
touchable’ tenants, I told him where I intend to go. He hoped 
I would not—or if I did I would not go near them, i.e., not 
defile myself by touching them. I replied that as one with 
God’s message to be delivered, I would go to any who wished 
to hear that message and as the sweepers had called me, I was 
going to them and would sit on their charpai (bed) if they 
offered one, ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘that looks very bad, very bad.’ 


Mr. G. W. Briggs writes in his book Chamars as 
follows about the economic dependence of these people 
on the landlords in the villages of the United Provinces: 


There are certain hereditary rights which are the privilege 
of certain Chamar families in each village. These rights, 
called jajman or gaukama, are carefully guarded. In return 
for these perquisites the Chamar gives regular services to the 
landlords. The circle of clients from whom he receives these 
privileges expect him to remove dead cattle, to prepare leather 
from the hide, and to furnish a certain limited supply of shoes 
and other leather articles. Besides the dead cattle, which 
belong to him by right, he gets a fee from ten to twelve seers 
of grain for curing the hides of the animals that die. From 
the hide he sells one pair of shoes to the Zamindar for two and 
a half seers of grain. The rest of the hide is his. Occasionally 
he is expected to mend, or even to make, shoes for nothing. 
In some places he can claim the hide without the obligation of 
furnishing anything. These rights in respect to hides are now 
being questioned and in some cases denied altogether; but the 
‘landlord is obliged to make some concession, which is usually 
in the form of privileges of cultivation. Besides the rights 
connected with leather the Chamar receives certain small 
privileges, such as fuel and. grass from the village lands and 
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gifts at stated festivals and on other social occasions. He is 
expected to work for his clients upon demand but receives 
certain definite gifts of grain at harvest-time. 

There is a real sense in which the Chamar has to do work 
for which he receives no compensation. Asa class, they are 
oppressed and they live in continual fear, especially of the 
zamindars, and far from having the comfortable environment 
pictured in Morrison’s Industrial Organization of an Indian 
Province, their lot is a hard one. They are constantly harassed 
by demards of all kinds. Men are needed for some odd job and 
a request is sent to some officer. A peon goes to the Chamar 
section of the village or town, and impresses the number of 
persons required. They are supposed to receive wages for 
their services but they are more or less at the call of others, no 
matter what their own interest’ may be. There are certain 
duties which they must perform for Government and for the 
landlord and for these they receive certain privileges related 
to the land. There are, however, many instances where they 
re required to work without pay, under the direction of petty 
officers, 


What one missionary has written about the out-castes 
of Gujerat is generally applicable to the Mahars and 
Mangs of Western India: 


As long as the out-castes submit absolutely to the will of 
the caste people, the former have lived a life free from respon- 
sibility, but it is little better than slavery, although in some 
cases much more consideration for their welfare has been 
shown by their masters than in others. 

Morally these people are very low down. Drunkenness is 
common, as is probably sexual immorality too; dishonesty in 
everything pertaining to money is the rule. The filthy habit 
of carrion-eating is prevalent and the sale of girls in marriage 
universal. 

Materially the Dheds of Gujerat are better off than the same 
class of people in the north and other parts of India. Many of 
them live in good houses and are possessed of considerable 
sums of money. A good proportion of them live by weaving 
which has been very well remunerated. 


Something of the general condition of the two large 
out-caste groups Malas and Madigas of the Telugu 
country can be gathered from the following. <A 
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missionary of considerable experience in the Cuddapah 
district writes : 


Formerly in every village; the out-castes were in possession 
of considerable landed property which was given to them for 
village services. In those days land was cheap, all produce 
was locally consumed, cotton was grown only for personal 
needs, ground-nut and other profitable crops grown only for 
export were unknown. The result was that the out-caste, who 
was paid for his labour in grain and who could at any time get 
an advance of grain for his family needs from his particular 
ryot, did not bother to cultivate his land, or if he did so culti- 
vate, did it in such a slipshod manner that ‘mala cultivation’ 
became a proverb, There came a time when money was 
needed, either for a wedding or for clothes, and the land was 
leased to the ryot for a nominal sum for a long period of years. 
I have come across cases where valuable lands were disposed 
of for two or three rupees per acre for ninety years. The period 
of the lease was invariably forgotten, the ryot refused to show 
the original document and the lands were irretreivably lost. It 
is impossible to give an estimate of the amount of lands so lost 
but I should say that eighty per cent of what the people origi- 
nally owned is near the mark. 

The indebtedness which keeps the people poor is not the 
money iudebtedness but the indebtedness which comes through 
the borrowing of grain. Usually from the month of June until 
the time of harvest in January the people live on borrowed 
grain. Thesystem is called ‘Nagu.’ All grain so borrowed 
must be repaid at the time of harvest and the usual usury is 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent irrespective of the time. 
That is, fiftv measures of grain borrowed in June and another 
fifty borrowed in December would have to be repaid by 125 
measures in January. The rates have increased lately and in 
many places are as high as fifty per cent. Not only so but the 
measure used for giving the loan and the measure used for 
repayment are different and always to the advantage of the 
lender. 

Because of this system most of the grain ick is grown by 
the depressed classes, or which is earned by them at the time 
of harvest, finds its way back to the grain pits of the large 
farmer w ho has lent the grain on which the people have lived 
for the last:six months. 

[ believe that this excessive interest is not charged by the 
farmer because he wants to get a large profit, but because he 
is anxious, above all things, to keep his cheap labour, Once 
the people became free from debts and could live without 
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having recourse to him for the necessities of life, he would 
have to pay them more wages and would so receive less profit 
on the products of his land. As arule the ryot does not press 
for the repayment of the loan and is even ready to let the 
interest lie over for a year or two but this again, I am afraid, 
is because he wants to keep the labourer in this indebted 
condition. 

In this part of the country there is a considerable portion of 
the year when there is no work in the fields or on the thresh- 
ing floors. May, June, July and August are workless months. 
Until comparatively recently they used to occupy themselves 
in those months in weaving coarse cloths mostly for their 
Sudra masters, but of late, probably owing to the extremely 
low rate of cooly that was given and also because the farmers 
have become rich enough to wear Manchester cloths this 
weaving industry has declined. 


A well-known worker among out-castes in the 
Hyderabad State writes: 


Here the caste people have looked down upon and trodden 
down the out-castes for centuries. Our people started in a 
most degraded condition and there is no question that they 
suffer from hard oppression and often from very cruel treat- 
ment by the caste masters of the village. The headmen of 
the villages in Hyderabad aye in a very much higher and 
stronger position than in British India and they can and do 
practise a great deal of zoolum. They can make it so hard for 
these helpless people that they dare not withstand them and 
have to render service almost entirely without payment, 
Several times we have brought cases before the Government 
for abominable cruelty, but that is not so bad now as it used to 
be. The depressed classes are beginning to know that it is 
possible to appeal to Government officers in cases of hard 
cruelty. Nevertheless the village headmen can get forced 
labour from them and it is almost impossible for them to 
object. / 

The system of serfdom, which iscommon all over Hyderabad, 
makes the high caste landowner practically the owner of the 
body and soul of all his out-caste servants. By giving a small 
loan early in life or at a wedding, they secure the services of 
their out-caste serfs practically for life. The interest.is so high 
and the ignorance of the people so great that they can never 
escape, and often for ten, twenty and thirty years they are 
working to get rid of a small debt of rupees forty or fifty. 
The patel encourages them to constantly add slightly to the 
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debt and so keeps them by a stronger and stronger chain in his 
service. If they want to shake themselves free, then at once 
he comes down for all the money and the interest on it over 
many years and they are utterly unable to pay. 

These out-caste people live in the most wretched little hovels 
and it is no wonder that, where the toddy trees are plentiful 
and where toddy is cheap, they are accustomed to drink 
especially when they are on the border of starvation and toddy 
relieves their hunger. 


The Pariahs of the Tamil country known as Pancha- 
mas and more recently Adi-dravidas are largely engaged 
in agricultural work. They emigrate in considerable 
numbers as coolies to the tea and other plantations in 
Ceylon and the Federated Malay States. But whether 
in their own villages as agricultural labourers or as 
coolies in the plantations they are exploited by selfish 
landlords and unscrupulous labour recruiting agents 
and their condition as a whole is even worse than that 
of the Malas and Madigas of the Telugu country. 
What Mr. Boag, the Census Superintendent for Madras, 
writes regarding the economic condition of agricultural 
jJabourers in Madras refers mostly to the Parzahs of the 
‘Tamil country: 


Casual agricultural labour is generally paid in grain at the 
rate of five to eight annas a day for a man or three to four annas 
fora woman. The farm servant is paid in a variety of ways; 
his condition varies from practical slavery to comparative in- 
dependence; but such is the custom of the country that the 
master nearly always contrives to get his servant into his debt, 
and thus obtains a powerful hold over him in case he thinks of 
leaving his service. Sometimes these servants are paid a fixed 
annual quantity of grain; sometimes all they can claim is a 
specified share of the yield of their master’s land; in other 
localities these methods are combined. 


Nowhere else in India has the caste-system reduced 
the out-castes to such depths of degradation as in the 
West Coast of Southern India. In Malabar and in the 
Indian States of Travanccre and Cochin, the Pulayas 
and Pariahs are still not allowed access to some of the 
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public roads and public offices. This evil has been 
recently brought to prominent public attention by the 
well-known struggle that is going on at Vaikom in 
Travancore, the end of which is not yet in sight. In 
rural areas, the orthodox Hindus who are the landlords. 
and who have these people in their grip treat them as 
little better than slaves. The inhuman customs obsery- 
ed in this part of the country based on the idea that the. 
higher castes are polluted by low caste people coming 
near them, work as a tremendous hardship on them, 
making it almost impossible to live like human beings 
in the social order in which they find themselves. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews wrote recently in Young India 
giving his experiences in Malabar and this will give our 
readers some idea of the extent to which unapproach- 
ability is practised in this part of the country: 


I was taken to Malabar by my friend, K, who wished me to 
see some of the worst places of the flooded area. We arrived 
at Kalliasseri at about 3-45 p.m. and at once got into a boat 
and went by the river for many miles. ... Soon an entirely 
new subject absorbed all my interest. I was told that at this 
very spot, on the main road (which was the grand trunk road 
of the district) the Nayars (the caste-Hindus) had set up a 
blockade and had prevented the Pulayas and Cherumas from 
going along the road for nearly a mile. These poor untouch- 
ables were compelled to go off the road into the fields, which 
were often deep in water during the rains. To cross from one 
place to another became practically impossible for these un- 
happy depressed classes during half the year. Furthermore, 
a school has been built by Government on the main road, and 
a little boy who had actually gone to school, had been beaten 
by the high caste people in order to prevent him from continu- 
ing his studies. I saw the boy myself. He was spotlessly 
clean and except for the cut of his hair, I should not have: 
known to what caste he belonged. I asked him, if he was ready 
to go to school once more. He shook his head and said: ‘No, 
fam afraid.’ Thén I said to him, ‘ Will you go, if someone 
accompanies you?’ Hesaid, ‘ Yes, I will go.” I asked K at 
onee to make arrangements and also wrote to the Magistrate 
informing him of the breach of law, which was taking place in 
his district. Since that time I have received a courteous letter 
from the Magistrate, and another letter has just come from the- 
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Congress Secretary of the District of Cannanore. He writes 
as follows: 

‘From the date of your departure, every day two or three of 
us Congressmen escort the Pulaya students to the school and 
we go along the prohibited road. The first day the other 
students threatened to leave the school in a body, if Pulayas 
continued to attend. But on our appeal to them for a little 
kindness and charity they did not carry out their threat. 
Since then, things have gone peacefully. Now two Pulaya 
students attend. We are trying to get more students from 
that class.’ 

One point needs to be noted. Among the students who 
objected to the presence of the Pulayas, the most articulate 
were the Thiyyas, who themselves suffer from the same dis- 
abilities, though not to the same extent, as the Pulayas. 

Again whenever a new boy has to be admitted, his parent or 
guardian has to accompany him, so that every one of these 
days one elderly Pulaya has been coming with us along the 
road. 

Opinion in the village has only begun to crystallise; so that 
it is impossible now to say what the orthodox people will do. 
They seem to have been taken by surprise that we should have 
acted so soon and thus. It will take some time befure they. 
regain their presence of mind and resort to action. However, 
we hear people talking by the road side that we should be 
soundly thrashed and left for dead and soon. I cannot say 
whether these are serious threats, or mere idle talk. 

One thing is clear now. The little Pulaya boys have not 
yet the courage to go along the road by themselves. It may 
be some weeks at least before they are able to doso. I am 
therefore arranging to post two or three workers in the 
village. 


Along with these main groups of out-castes we have 
to consider the large number of aboriginal tribes 
whose primitive conditions of life and whose position 
outside the pale of the Hindu caste-system, though 
with a thin veneer of Hinduism, easily bring them 
under the category of the depressed classes. The 
Nagas and Abors of Assam, the Garos of Bengal, the 
Oraons, Mundas and Santals of Bihar and Orissa, the 
‘Gonds of the Central Provinces and the Bhils of Central 
India are the chief of these tribes. ‘lt is however 
difficult to isolate a group of this kind,’ says the 
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Census Report ef 1921, ‘since as the country opens 
out, these people leave their rative forests and hills 
for the attraction of the plains where 

they settle down and adopt the habits, 1 Motibes 
language and occupation of their Hindu 

or Hinduized neighbours. This has happened with 
large numbers of the Gonds, Bhils, Santals and others 
whose religion and language have been Hinduized 
and there is no scientific reason to distinguish this 
section of the tribes from other similar peoples who 
have gone through much the same process at an 
earlier date. It is not therefore, possible to give 
accurate numbers of the aborigines, but the total 
number of those tribes who are still, or who have till 
recently, been considered inhabitants of the hills and 
jungles, including such tribes as the Gonds, Santals and 
Oraons may be roughly put at something over 
sixteen millions of persons. It is of interest to re- 
collect in this connexion that the number of those who 
returned a tribal religion is only nine and three-fourth 
millions, thus leaving in the Hindu community between 
six and seven millions of more or less recently Hinduized 
tribes.’ 

“In trying to appraise the nature and extent of the 
degradation to which the depressed classes, approxi- 
mating to about one-sixth of the total population of 
India, are sunk, it will be necessary to go beyond their 
social and economic conditions and consider their 
religious beliefs as well. It is a well-recognized 
principle in the history of religions that the character™ 
of the gods to whom a tribe or people offer worship 
determines ‘to a very great extent their 
attitude to life and their character, Their religion of 

fear and how it 
While the more Hinduized of the deurades then 
depressed classes breathe. in a sense, ik 
the atmosphere of higher Hinduism impregnated with 
pantheistic ideas and with beliefs like Karma and 
_ transmigration, the general background of the religion 
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of the great majority of these classes may be termed 
animism. The late Sir Herbert Risley, a well-known 
authority on animism, speaking of the jungle dwellers 
in Chota Nagpur said: 


I have been led to the negative conclusion that, in most 
cases, the indefinite something which they fear and attempt to 
propitiate is not a person at allin any sense of the word. If 
one must state the case in positive terms, | would say that the 
idea which lies at the root of their religion is that of power— 
or, rather, of many powers. What the animist worships and 
seeks by all means to influence and conciliate, is the shifting 
and shadowy company of unknown powers or influences making 
for evil rather than good which reside in the primeval forest, 
in the crumbling hills, in the rushing river, in the spreading 
tree; which gave its spring to the tiger, its venom to 
the snake, which generate jungle fever and walk abroad 
in the terrible guise of cholera, small-pox or murrain. 
Closer than this he does not seek to define the object to 
which he offers his victim or whose symbol he daubs with 
vermillion at the appointed season. All over Chota Nagpur 
we find sacred groves, the abode of equally indeterminate 
things who are represented by no symbols and of whose form 
and function no one can give an intelligible account. They 
have not yet been clothed with individual attributes; they 
linger on as survivals of the impersonal stage of religion. 


What is described above is true of the religion 
not only of the aboriginal tribes but of the depressed 
classes as a whole. Both these classes under the 
influence of Hinduism adopt popular Hindu deities 
for worship and accept the legends and beliefs 
current about them. Along with these they absorb 
@lso something of the better elements of Hinduism. 
Nevertheless their religion remains essentially one 
of fear and gloom. The gods they try to propitiate 
with offerings and sacrifices behave in arbitrary ways 
which they cannot justify much Jess understand. 
To avert the evil they fear from one god they seek 
the help of another more powerful than himself. 
Magic and incantation, so prevalent among the 
out-castes has this as the basis. The natural effect of 
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such beliefs and practices is to develop’ the 
sense of uncertainty and fear and the tendency to 
resort to shady methods to play off one power against 
another. The constant fear of unknown and unknow- 
able evil powers conspiring at every turn to do harm is 
not a soil on which qualities like self-confidence, 
independence and love of truth can grow. On’ the 
other hand it develops in them _ subservience, 
cowardice, self-depreciation, dishonesty and other evils, 
all of them being the outgrowth of their religious life 
enter vitally into the make-up of their character and 
tend to keep them the most degraded among men. 
Christian missionaries would not have been true to 
themselves and to their Master who was ‘ the friend of 
publicans and sinners,’ and who setting aside social 
conventions went about helping the out-caste and 
the leper, if they neglected this great mass of 
humanity, for generations down-trodden by the higher 
classes. They have been going freely among these 
people, treating them like human beings, opening 
schools for the education of their children and doing 
everything in their power to reclaim them from their 
fallen state. But all their efforts in the direction of 
improving their material and social condition were 
subordinate to, and derived their inspiration from, what 
they themselves believed, and were anxious that all 
others should also believe, about the supreme value 
in which God held each human being, however degraded, 
and the love He bestowed on him. 
This belief rested on the revelation of Ant bb rete 
Goammemesnus Christ ‘and on their or. among the 
experience, in some measure, of the depressed classes 
operation of His redeeming love in 
their own lives. The gospel of Jesus Christ spelled out 
to these people in the only language they could 


‘understand, the language of loving deeds and lowly 


service, made its irresistible appeal to them. Instead 
2 
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of the perpetual fear of evil spirits in which they 
lived, they were introduced to a world of hope and 
joy; to a world over the destinies of which not 
whimsical gods and goddesses who baffled all their 
efforts at propitiation presided, but a loving Father 
who really cared for them and was anxious to do far 
more for them than they dreamed. Herein, on the 
last analysis, lies the explanation of thousands of the 
depressed classes coming to Christianity in recent years. 
Figures trom census reports or statistics from reports 
of missionary societies fail to bring home to us the 
extent and depth of this movement towards Christi- 
anity. However, at this point, brief references may be 
made to them to indicate how the movement is making 
headway in widely separated parts of India among the 
various groups of depressed classes described above. 
The Census Report of 1921 showed that ‘there are now 
two and a half times as many Christians as there were in 
1881,’ and gave the following remarkable percentages 
of increase during those forty years, namely in the 
Punjab 1134-3; in Baroda 862-5; in the Central 
Provinces 469-9; in the United Provinces 326-6; in 
Haidarabad 360-2 and in ‘Travancore 135:3. The 
greatest increase of all was in Assam, where there 
were only 7,000 Christians in 1881 and are now 
132,000, a growth of 1762-5 per cent. These increases 
have been due mainly to mass movements. The total 
population of India in the last ten years increased 
only 7 per cent while the Indian Christian population 
increased over 33 per cent. Therate of increase in areas 
where the mass movement is in progress is striking : 
PLACE RATE OF INCREASE 
IN LAST TEN YEARS 


Madras Presidency among, 


Theirredporise Oy the: Felugus ary 907% 
tothe Christian \ United Provinces slat gl AZ 
message ; Hyderabad (Deccan) ... 150% 


Punjab pe W/o 
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Of the Punjab, a missionary working there writes: 


Within the bounds of the Punjab Mission, especially in the 
Lahore and Ferozepur districts the work among the Chuhras 
is going on with great force and rapidity. They simply 
elamour for baptism. I estimate that about thirty-five or forty 
thousand have been received in the Punjab from the Chuhra 
community. 


Similar reports come from the United Provinces 
regarding @hangis and Chamars and from Western 
India regarding Mahars and Mangs. Missionaries 
working in the Telugu country write of the large 
number of Malas and Madigas who are clamouring for 
admission into the Church. ‘The movement is going 
on all over the Andhra country,’ one of them writes, 
“except in a few sparsely populated tracts in the 
Deccan. ‘The Protestant Christian Community in the 
Telugu country is increasing at the rate of about 25,000 
to 30,000 per annum, with a rising tendency. The 
Telugu Christian adherents (besides Roman Catholic) 
now number over 600,C00.’ 

Another Telugu missionary writes: 


In the Telugu country the mass movement has been the 
largest in the Guntur and Kistna districts and in the Nizam’s 
dominions. I arrived in Guntur just twenty-six years ago. At 
that time there were in our mission in the Guntur district 
17,553 baptized Christians. In 1923 there were 70,479. 


In the Anglican Church of the Telugu country there 
were 82,000 Christians in 1920. To-day there are 
132,000. The Christians in the Kistna District doubled 
in the last decade. Between 1911 and 1921 the increase 
in the district was nearly ninety per cent. 

From Hyderabad (Deccan) comes the following: 


The mass movement in this area extends all over the Telugu 
portion of Hyderabad State. The total population of that area 
~is probably about eight millions. The Wesleyan Mission 
covers the districts of Medak, Nizamabad and Karim Nagar, 
and has started work in two parts of the Adilabad District. 
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The population of the district for which this Mission has 
assumed responsibility is almost three million, the remainder of 
the Telugu field is apportioned to the American Methodist, the: 
Baptist and the Dornakal Mission. Hitherto the work has 
been almost confined to the Malas and Madigas who comprise 
about twenty per cent of the population. There are estimated 
to be 600,000 of these people in the area for which we are: 
responsible and our total Christian community is 50,000.’ 


It is estimated that outside the Roman Catholic: 
Church there are about 60,000 out-caste converts and 
descendants of out-caste converts in Central and North 
Travancore. They are drawn from the most ili-treated 
and down-trodden people in all India. 

The Directory of Christian Missions (1924-25) 
gives the total for 1923 of the non-Roman Catholic 
Christian community in India as 2,338,621. ‘This. 
figure includes the members of the Mar Thoma Syrian 
Church—a section of the old Syrian Christian commu- 
nity—and also Europeans and Anglo-Indians belonging 
to Protestant Churches. According to the 1921 census 
the Mar Thoma Syrians number 112,017, and Euro- 
peans and Anglo-Indians belonging to Protestant: 
Churches number 199,186. Leaving out these two 
communities, we get 2,027,418 as the strength of the 
Protestant Christians who have been gathered into the: 
Church as the result of the missionary work of the 
last one hundred years. The bulk of this number has 
come from the lower classes and may be regarded as. 
the result of mass movements. 

We hear it constantly said that in becoming Chris-: 
tians the out-castes have everything to gain. and nothing 
to lose. But those engaged in actual mass movement 
work know that itis not so. The higher classes who 
have been for generations depending on them for cheap 
agricultural labour know that when they become 
Christians they cannot be exploited as before. So they | 
oppose in evety possible way their intention of be- 
coming Christians. It is in the interests of the higher 
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classes to do so and most often they do it so thoroughly 
well as to make life impossible for the poor out-castes. 
Besides, they have to go against their own caste group, 
‘their beliefs and practices in accepting Christianity. 
‘Social ostracism is a weapon which the out-castes handle 
and use as effectively as the higher castes against those 
who act counter to accepted social and religious con- 
ventions. Converts from the depressed 


classes have therefore to stand the fire The steadfastness of 
out-caste converts 


of persecution and ill-treatment that {naer persecution 
come from their own people. In mass 

movement areas we often come across cases of such 
persecutions and a few typical instances are given 
‘below. These instances show incidentally the stead- 
fastness of these out-caste converts under persecution— 
a test of the reality of their new faith. 


Early in the present year (1924) a number of out-castes in a 
-district inthe Madras Presidency were baptized by a Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary. At once persecution by the caste 
people began, and the Christians were refused access to the 
wells or permission to pass through the streets of their village. 
Finding that these measures failed to shake the faith of the 
converts, the Hindus of three villages called a meeting and 
forced every Christian to stand on one leg for six hours if he 
would not renounce his faith. Until there was official interven- 
tion to deepen a well for their use these converts were in 
danger of death from lack of water, but through all their 
sufferings they have stood firm. In another place a group of 
inquirers, twenty-five in all, had their huts burnt down and all 
their store of grain for a year destroyed. That has been a not 
unusual occurrence in the history of mass movements. Every 
mass movement worker has cases of petty as well as more 
serious persecution brought to his notice continually. It is not 
always true that out-castes ‘have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by becoming Christians. 

In Western India, when their neighbours see that Mangs or 
Mahars are contemplating baptism, they are jeered at, and 


threatened with ail kinds of boycotting. After baptism their 


allowance of bread, which they have been getting for certain 
-duties performed, is stopped. This bread is not theirs by legal 
right, but only by time-honoured custom, but it represents half 
‘a man’s income, and that the more certain half. The village 
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grocer also refuses to sell to them, and demands immediate 
payment of all dues—a most embarrassing demand. Thesowing 
season comes round, and the money-lender refuses the 
customary loan for the purchase of seed, however exorbitant 
the rate of interest offered. ‘This is like depriving them ef their 
very life. In dozens of ways those who are commonly thought 
to have nothing to lose but all to gain by becoming Christians 
are bearing their cross. The persecution that out-caste comverts 
have to face is, as a rule, not of such intensity or accompanied 
by such domestic anguish as that for which high-caste converts 
must be prepared, but it is frequently real and painful. ‘Many 
are the marks and stripes I have seen on the backs of our people 
because they have refused to labour on the Lord’s Day, or pilfer 
grain from their neighbour’s fields, or join in some idolatrous 
ceremonies,’ wrote Bishop Gill, of Travancore. ‘Beatings, 
loss of work and wages, deprivation of grazing rights, being 
turned out of their houses, driven away from wells, cast off by 
their non-Christian relatives, and still more, relatives-in-law— 
‘all this, together with threats to life itself, has fallen upon 
mass movement converts,’ wrote a missionary working in the 
United Provinces, and she added, ‘but they stand. I have 
heard a man whose life was threatened for bringing his whole 
village to Christ say calmly: ‘They may kill me, but I have 
only done my duty,’ and a woman from another village cries 
defiantly : ‘They say they will killus. Well, let them. Then 
what more can they do?’ (Jndia’s Outcastes; W.S. Hunt, 
pp. 55-57.) 


While this movement of the depressed classes to- 
wards Christianity indicated by the above facts is, at 
bottom, religious in the broadest sense of the term, it 
will not be true to maintain that all these thousands of 
people are, to begin with, swayed by anything beyond 
vague longings for a fuller and better life. These 
longings are in themselves entirely legitimate and to: 
characterize them as low or unworthy is to confess 
ignorance of the fundamentals of Christianity which is,. 
beyond anything else, a way of life. A desire for 
social uplift, for getting their children educated and for 
securing some measure of protection from their oppres- 
sors are often noticeable along with a spiritual yearning 
for something or someone not found in their ancestral 
religion. Very often any marked spiritual longing is 


‘several cases they are not only willing c 
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absent or comes at a later stage, after they have been 
seized with a divine discontent about their social and 
material conditions, just as in the case of the prodigal 
son hunger and destitution drove him to think of his 
father’s home and of returning to him 

penitent. It is natural for people Desire for social 
living in the degraded condition in uplift and economic 


J < : independence is an 
which we know they live to entertain “\nevitable part of 


desires for social betterment and the longing for 
economic improvement; and mission- fuller life created 
aries who go to them with the message by Christianity 


ot a salvation which begins here and 

now and which should affect the whole range of their 
lives cannot very well ignore such desires. So we find 
missionaries invariably engaging themselves in activi- 
tives for improving the material and social condition 
of the out-castes. 

One of the first things done when a illage or group: 
of people desires to be taken into the Christian Church 
is to send a teacher to live among them and instruct 
them in Christian truths. It is a good test of the 


genuineness of their desire that in 
The influence of 


hristian teachers 
to receive a teacher and attend prayers in villages: 


and instruction regularly but also build 

a place of worship or provide ateacher’s house. Where 
care has been bestowed in the matter of selection, 
these teachers and their wives prove to be of very 
great help in uplifting and regenerating the villagers 
among whom they work. Through deeds of loving 
service, through constant instruction and above all 
through the example of their lives they are able to 
lead them step by step to higher standards of life and 
conduct. 

Schools are also started for children who would 
otherwise grow up in illiteracy. Although a large 
proportion of the children who begin to read in these 
village schools get no further than the very elementary 
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stages, even this brief attendance at school, perhaps 
only for a few weeks for an hour or two a Gay, leaves 
a permanent mark on them and they are ever after the 
better for this slight experience of book learning. A 
good number of these village children 
Eemcguonel flor’ get removed from the unhealthy 
or the clocatien environment of their villages in their 
of the depressed impressionable ages into boarding 
classes schools, where under infinitely better 
conditions, they are trained to be useful 
citizens, able to hold their own with young people of 
other castes either as teachers, artisans or agriculturists. 
This education given to boys and girls in boarding 
schools where educated Christian men and women, both 
foreign and Indian, spend themselves in unselfish 
service, has been central to the whole work of the 
elevation of the untouchables. ‘The part which village 
schools and central boarding schools play in the work 
of missions may be understood if we quote from a 
report of what is being done in this direction by a 
particular mission in one of their areas of work. 


The area we are supposed to occupy is between 15,000 and 
20,000 square miles. It is difficult to reckon the number of 
villages in this area, but probably it is between four and five 
thousand. Of these villages 430 are occupied by our mission 
workers. The mission is divided up into twenty-one ‘circuits,’ 
at the headquarters of each of which the Superintendent of that 
‘circuit’ lives. At ten of these headquarters are boarding 
schools for boys and girls, with rather more than a thousand 
children now in residence. In the Training Institution are 200 
prospective village teachers and catechists and the wives of 
many of them. In the village day and night schools are about 
7,000 children... . We find that the boarding school reacts 
strongly on the villages from which children come. The chil- 
dren take home with them in the holidays influences which are 
often more potent than any which come from the village 
teacher. A boarding school is a tremendous help to any 
circuit, although on the average perhaps only two or three 
children come from each village. Yet their influence on the 
rest of the village is out of all proportion to their number. 
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especially in such matters as idolatry, drinking and personal 
cleanliness. 


The gathering in of thousands to the Christian 
Church in the mass movement areas has also created 
an educational problem of great magnitude. Where 
large mass movements have recently taken place there 
is a noticeable increase in the percentage of illiteracy 
among Christians; and this is only to be expected 
when we realize that even the most well-equipped 
missions. are unable to educate the large number of 
converts as fast as they are admitted. The economic 
condition of these people also stands in the way of 
sending their children to or keeping them sufficiently 
long in village schools to become literate. They have 
often to be used for earning something to supplement 
the all too inadequate income of their parents. The 
genetal apathy among the people themselves towards 
education and the opposition they have sometimes to 
face from their high-caste employers and landlords in 
their aspirations in that direction are also factors in 
the situation to be reckoned with. But the most 
serious obstacle missions are up against, in the way of 
making any real educational advance among converts 
from depressed classes, is the faulty system of rural 
education we have in India at the present day. Village 
schools whether run by District Boards, T'aluq Boards 
or private bodies like missions are part of the great 
educational system controlled and aided by Govern- 
ment. This system is partly a continuation of the old 
Indian village school system of pre-British days with 
some elements copied from western countries super- 
imposed. It has served well enough in the past in 
Spreading vernacular education of a sort designed to 
lead up boys and girls to secondary and university 
education in English. But it is ill-suited to children 
who have no hope or intention of going up for higher 
education, and whose past, present and future are 
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bound up with the village. Both the currictilum and the 
methods of teaching are entirely unrelated to village 
conditions and the exclusively literary education village 
children receive in these schools makes 
How missionaries it difficult for them to fit into village 
are trying tosolve Jif. Christian missions realizing the 
some of the F 
problems of rural Seriousness of the problem got together 
education and appointed a commission of ex- 
perienced educationists, British, Ameri- 
can and Indian, to go into the whole matter thoroughly 
and offer advice. ‘This Commission after very careful 
investigation and study, extending over several months, 
submitted their report in 1920, recommending’ certain 
steps to be taken for giving a new direction to the 
rural educational system of missions. It will not be 
possible to go into these recommendations here.” 
Suffice it to say that during the last four years con- 
siderable progress has been made in giving effect to 
them. The most approved and scientific of modern 
educational methods for teaching reading, writing, 
arithmetic and other subjects are being successfully 
adapted to village conditions in different language 
ateas by missionary educationists and, in the process, 
the pupils get such valuable training in the use of hand 
and eye and of simple village materials and implements. 
that make them better fitted for village life. From 
such village schools boys go to a middle school where 
the same educational methods are continued. Agri- 
culture, weaving and other simple village industries 
are pursued in these schools not with a narrowly 
‘vocational’ object but as a part of ‘education for life.’ 
When in the middle school the aptitudes and abilities 
of each boy are carefully studied and those who desire 
to go beyond the middle school are guided to enter 
secondary schools or trade schools or teacher-training 


1 See Village Education in India—The report of a Commis- 
sion of Enquiry, Oxford University Press. 
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schools as the case may be. But those who choose to 
stop short of the middle school and return to their 
villages are found not unfitted, as under the old system 


.of education, but only better fitted in every way, to 
‘cultivate their land or to earn their living by some 


village industry. Prominent attention is given 
throughout in this system of education to character 


training and it is remarkable to find how boys drawn 
‘from the depressed classes and educated under this 


system develop their powers of initiative, resourceful- 


/ness, self-respect, self-reliance and love for truth and 


desire for service—the very qualities needed in village 
leaders at the present day for reconstructing rural India 
on right lines, Government is watching with interest the 
efforts of Christian missions in this matter and it is 
not unlikely that in the light of the results achieved by 
them, the whole system of our present rural education 


may be given a new orientation which will bring it into 


line with the real needs and conditions of India. 

_ The various Protestant Missions and Churches are 
maintaining 13,390 schools and colleges in India. We 
find enrolled in these institutions 115,730 Christian 
boys and 98,611 Christian girls. They are distributed 
‘as follows in colleges, secondary schools and primary 
Aviat 


“In COLLEGES IN SECONDARY In PRrmarRy * 


‘ SCHOOLS SCHOOLS 
Christian Boys 6,115 21,928 87,687 


Christian Girls 1,116 17,376 80,119 


nt When we consider. that the total Protestant Christian 
community is only a little over two millions, the 


progress in education they are making as indicated by 
ithe above figures is striking.. While only 2:5 per cent 


2 See! Dir ectory of Christian Missions in India, Burma Si did 


Ceylon 1924-25, pp. xxiii and xxiii (a). 
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of the general population in India are enrolled in 
primary schools about 7:3 per cent of the Protestant 
Christian population are in primary schools. They are 
much in advance of the rest of the population; but itis 
clear thay have yet more to accomplish when we 
remember that the corresponding percentages in the 
Philippines and in Japan, not to speak of European 
countries, are 9:1 per centand 15 per cent respectively. 
Another means employed by Missions for the 
elevation of the depressed classes is the promotion of 
Co-operative Credit Societies among them. ‘Those 
with intimate knowledge of the co-operative movement 
in Indian villages tell us that, while properly run, it can 
do great things for the depressed classes, it becomes a 
curse and danger if careful attention 1s not devoted to 
its oversight. For generations wronged and in turn 
embracing every little opportunity for wronging and 
‘defrauding their oppressors, the depressed classes have 
‘developed among other evils the habit of not paying 
back what they borrow. Among such people the co- 
operative movement can hardly be expected to thrive. 
‘They are eager to become members of a Society in 
which they see the possibility of contracting further 
debt. They are remarkably ready to enter into any 
contract with regard to the time of repayment of loans 
but they are equally remarkably reluctant to fulfil the 
contract when the time comes. Under such conditions 
it is only men of enthusiasm and ability who will not 
be weary of well doing even in the face of sore dis- 
appointments that can work the co-operative movement 
to any measure of success. Constant watchfulness, 
ability to cultivate genuine friendship 

cocoperative Credit with the villagers and to arouse in 

ocieties as an 

uplifting agency them loyalty to the best they know, 
sympathetic appreciation of their 

difficulties, readiness to help them and serve them in 
time of need—these are some of the qualities demanded 
of those who would work in this field. It is here that 
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_ workers connected with Christian missions come in and 
make the contribution which perhaps no other body of 
people are capable of making. It takes several years: 
of hard work to train these people in habits of honest 
dealing, fulfilment of promises, and prompt payment of 
loans and general civic responsibilities; but when we 
consider the immense moral gain to the community 
and to the country involved in such work, who can say 
it is not supremely worth while doing ? 

Yet another method employed by Christian Missions. 
for the elevation of the depressed classes is the 
formation of Settlements or Farm Colonies for them.. 
In most parts of the country they are a landless class, 
depending for their livelihood on such agricultural and 
other casual labour as they can get 
from the landlords on whose lands 
they live. It is to the interest of the 
landlords to keep them in such a state of utter depend- 
ence on them, and as long as they remain so they have 
no hope of becoming independent farmers or wage- 
earners or of improving their general condition. 
When they become Christians their difficulties 
increase a hundredfold and life in the old social and 
economic order becomes impossible. In such situations 
Missions have adopted in certain areas the plan of 
settling them on land granted by Government or 
acquired at initial mission cost. New villages are 
thus established with small holdings for each family 
to cultivate. What they thus earn from the land is 
supplemented by weaving or carpentry or another 
occupation suited to the locality. The new start which 
such villages get under healthier and cleaner surround- 
ings, and the higher influences exercised by Christian 
workers in close touch with their problems and 
difficulties, enable these village communities to make 
remarkable progress inevery way. In the education of 
their boys and girls, in personal cleanliness and general 
sanitation, in their habits of work and use of leisure. 


Settlements and 
Farm Colonies 
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in industry and thrift and in the appreciation of the 
higher things of life they forge ahead of the other 
members of their community and become an example 
for them to follow. Settlements where the villagers are 
given every facility for acquiring land of their own by 
easy payments spread over some years have been found 
to yield better results than settlements in which the 
Mission retains the ownership of land. Under the 
former system, men from the depressed classes who in 
their old village had no chance of ever becoming 
independent farmers are helped to become small 
peasant proprietors ; and those who know tural India 
need not be told how this tends to increase enormously 
their self-respect and helps them to feel] that they are 
onan equal footing with other men with equal oppor- 
tunities tor self-advancement and progress within 
their reach. ‘Nothing succeeds like success;’ and 
when once the spirit of self-respect and self-reliance is 
aroused in them, further progress is assured. 

Those who come into close touch with converts from 
the depressed classes on whom Christianity has had» 
the greatest influence cannot fail to notice that they 
have something which others of their class do not or 
cannot have. Christianity is nothing if not democratic. 
Its teachings no less than its organized religious life 
tend to develop and not suppress the God-given powers 
for love, service and helpfulness latent in every man or 
woman, however humble. In Protestant Churches 
especially, every encouragement is given for self- 
expression so that each may make his peculiar. 
contribution and thus enrich the common life. Each 
congregation regulates its religious worship, Church 
finance, local charities, relationship with other bodies 

and similar matters according to its 
Training in own best sense ascertained from time 
self goverament Hira tinae! Congregational meetings 
imparted through 
Church organizationsare held where local affairs are dis- 
cussed, different points of view stated 
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principles enunciated and applied, and attempts 
made to arrive at a common mind and a common 
action. Each communicant member of the congregation 
has a vote which he is often called upon to exercise 
with discernment and knowledge, may be, for electing 
members on the Executive Committee or ona larger 
Church Assembly to which several congregations send 
elected delegates or for something else. The wise 
guidance of the missionary in the initial stages saves 
them from the pitfalls that lie in the way of people of 
the type drawn from depressed classes being newly 
introduced to voting and other .ways of modern 
democracy. They are gradually trained to subordinate 
their own personal interests to the common good of the 
whole congregation or Church, to apply to the 
transaction of business and management of institutions 
the highest principles of Christianity, to understand 
and appreciate the opponent’s point of view and to 
co-operate with people of different views in tasks of 
common utility. No less valuable is the knowledge 
the ordinary village Christian gets about working 
local organizations which are in turn connected with 
organizations of a wider range embracing a district or 
a province or even the whole of India. All these being 
connected with his own religious life and of the village 
congregation of which he is a part, the lessons learned 
are bound to be of an enduring nature. The training 
in self-government which converts in mass movement 
areas thus receive is making them better fitted than 
their neighbours for exercising intelligently the rights 
of citizenship and with the growth of political self- 
government in India this will increasingly be found to 
stand them in good stead. 

The training they receive as members of Churches 
in giving systematically something of their substance 
for good works is another blessing that Christianity 
brings. Themselves wretchedly poor and accustomed 
for generations to receive and not to give, there is 
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every excuse for them to hold tight to what little they 
have. But from the very beginning they are trained to 
give of their poverty for good purposes, either in the 
shape of grain or labour or farm produce or a few pies. 
The offerings thus made at the time of divine worship, 
harvest festivals and other special occasions by the 
members of the congregation are kept 
Training in giving in the custody of one of their number 
elected as treasurer and in the spending 
of these the congregation has its voice. Destitute 
widows belonging to the congregation are helped out 
of such collections. Where the congregations are well- 
to-do they undertake the support wholly or in part of 
the pastor who ministers to their spiritual needs or 
maintain a school for the education of the boys and 
girls of the congregation. As the economic condition 
of the people improves there is a corresponding rise in 
their voluntary gifts as well. Individual congregations: 
are encouraged not to attend to their own affairs only 
but to care for the welfare of other congregations also. 
In most Churches, congregations small and large, rich 
and poor, are linked up with a larger organization to. 
which each congregation contributes help according to 
its ability and this central organization helps its weaker 
constituent congregations to go on unhindered in their 
work. Besides, congregations are encouraged to give 
whatever they can for the support of well known 
Christian organizations engaged in| missionary and 
philanthropic work. ‘The most conspicuous among 
such organizations which Indian Christians of all pro- 
vinces and denominations help is the Bharat Christiya 
Sevak Samaj (the National Missionary Society of India). 
It is an indigenous missionary society started nineteen 
years ago, financed and managed entirely by Indian 
Christians. Its annual income from voluntary con- 
tributions is about Rs 50,000 and this is made up mostly 
by subscriptions of small sums coming from Indian 
Christians of all provinces and denominations. When 
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famines and floods and similar disasters occur even in 
areas remote from where they live, appeals for help to 
Christian congregations meet with ready and willing 
response. For instance, at the time of the Moplah 
riots in Malabar in 1922, hundreds were made destitute 
and an appeal was sent to Christian congregations 
throughout India for help. The response from con- 
gregations situated as far apart as the Punjab and 
Tinnevelly to this appeal was magnificent. Rs 4,798 
came in which went for the relief of people in need, 
mostly non-Christians. In response to the appeal for 
help issued in 1924 for those affected by the disastrous 
floods in South India, over Rs 14,000 was contributed 
by Christian Churches and this amount was sent to the 
Central Flood Relief Committee organized by the 
general public to be used in the way they thought best. 
The bulk of such help came from Christians who are 
converts to Christianity from out-castes and low-castes. 
or their descendants and who are by no means well-to- 
do when compared with non-Christians. The gener- 
osity and large heartedness they shew on similar 
occasions for helping their fellow-countrymen in 
distress, irrespective of religion or race, is not suddenly 
developed in them but is the result of years and 
generations of Christian influence and training. 

In some areas people who have been Christians for 
two or three generations have so far advanced in the 
matter of giving that they carry on with funds raised 
locally the work in schools and congregations formerly 
maintained with the help of foreign funds. The ideal 
which missionary societies place before Christian com- 
munities is the attainment by them of complete finan- 
cial independence. ‘This is not easily realized in all 
communities as their economic conditions and other 
circumstances vary considerably. However, the method 

of throwing more and more responsibility for finance 
‘and management on the indigenous Church, giving less 
and less financial help from foreign funds is consistently 
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pursued by Christian missionaries and this helps the 
Christian community to learn to depend increasingly 
on their own resources rather than on money that 
comes from foreign countries. The training they 
receive in devising methods for raising money, in 
organization and administration, is also valuable. 
Statistics from Churches and missions available for 1923 
shew that the Protestant Indian Christian community 
numbering a little over two millions contributed in that 
year Rs 1,415,284 for religious, educational and philan- 
thropic purposes.’ This isa remarkable fact. Giving 
of money for any object is not the only test of one’s 
interest in it. But at the same time, it is clear that 
none—least of all people in comparatively poor circum- 
stances—will give of their money for any cause, unless 
they have real faithin it. Therefore, judged by even 
this test of money contributions, the transformation 
effected by Christianity in such a short period among 
castes and tribes condemned by blind custom for 
centuries together to a life little better than that of 
animals should make every lover of India and her 
peoples pause and think. 

Another striking result of the work of Christian 
missions among the depressed classes has been the 
improvement of the condition of women. Christian 
missions have been and are still pioneers in female 
education. The lead given by them in this matter from > 
the very early years of their work has been bearing 
abundant fruits in all classes of Hindu society. Though 
a great deal yet remains to be done there is no doubt 
that much of the orthodox opposition to female educa- 
tion is weakening and customs like early marriage and 
purdah which militate against it are also losing their 
hold on the people. The contribution of Christian 
missions in achieving this result will always be remem- 


1 Directory of Christian Missions in India, Burma and 
Ceylon, 1924-25 ; p. 23. 
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bered in the history of the progress of India. It is 
not however sufficiently realized that in producing this 
new attitude towards female education and women in 
general, the object lesson supplied by Christian mis- 
sions among their converts has played an important 
part. When as the result of mass movements, 
depressed classes or lower castes became Christians 
in any area, as much attention was given to the 
education of girls as to that of boys. All girls of 
school-going age were given education either in village 
schools or in central boarding schools. In the boarding 
schools they received the best possible training and 
education they could get under European and Indian 
ladies. They returned from such 
schools to their villages with enlight- How Christian 
. missions help the 
ened minds and better equipped than ause of women in 
their sisters to become wives and India 
mothers. Some of them became 
teachers and doctors and nurses and spent their lives 
in useful service among their fellow-women. Where 
they married and settled down, their homes set a new 
standard for family life, training of children and social 
helpfulness. The influence and example of such 
educated women among women-folk in villages and 
towns, steeped in ignorance and often the victims of 
meaningless superstitions and cruel customs, can easily 
be imagined. It was argued that if Christianity and 
education could do so much for the girls of the depressed 
communities there was no reason why girls of other 
castes and communities should not attain the same 
freedom and enlightenment, and full advantage was 
taken by higher classes also of the facilities afforded 
by missions and other agencies for educating their girls, 
with the result that educated non-Christians to-day are 
as staunch advocates of the cause of women as the 
people of any progressive country. 
In the last one hundred years India has travelled a 
long way in the matter of the treatment of women. 
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Every inch of advance made in this field especially in 
the early years has been as the result of bitter and 
long-continued fights against the forces of ignorance 
and custom entrenched behind religion. _The echoes. 
of these fights we still hear when .a new measure of 
social reform or social legislation is proposed. ‘This 
battlefield has sometimes been in mass movement 
areas and early Christian missionaries had often to 
fight single handed against great odds in establishing 
even the elementary rights of women. One example 
may be given. The London Missionary Society began 
work in South Travancore over a hundred years ago. 
Very soon large numbers of Skaxars became Christ- 
ians. Though Skazars are not untouchables, in Hindu 
social polity they are accorded the position of lower 
castes. By the year 1856 we find that several hundreds. 
of this caste had become Christians and their women, 
as the result of education and the influence of Christ- 
ianity, began to set aside the most unreasonable rules 
about dress imposed on them by ancient custom. The 
only dress allowed for low-caste women in that part. 
of the country was the loin cloth and the higher caste 
Hindus considered it an encroachment on their rights 
and privileges and raised the cry of ‘religion in 
danger when Christian women ; drawn from the Shanar 
caste, went about decently dressed. Christian women 
were assaulted on public roads and infuriated mobs 
attacked innocent Christians killing and injuring 
several; Churches and schools were burnt, and the 
homes of Christians pillaged. The authorities of the 
State of Travancore paid very little attention to the 
petitions and complaints submitted by: Christians and 
missionaries. It was only after two or three years of 
strenuous agitation carried on by the missionaries in 
the Madras newspapers and with the British Govern- 
ment that the Rajah very reluctantly issued an order 
in 1859 allowing Skavzar women to wear coarse upper 
cloths. To-day the large and flourishing Christian 
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community of South Travancore has within its ranks 
women who can hold their own with the women of the 
highest Hindu castes. But for the Christian education 
and training they received in early years and the noble 
fight the missionaries put up for the cause of women’s 
rights in South Travancore, they would not have been 
what they are to-day, the vanguard of the educated and 
enlightened womanhood of India. Though conditions 
might not have been so bad in other parts of India, 
missionaries in the early years had to fight similar 
battles for the cause of the recognition of women’s 
rights in mass movement areas and if to-day even 
non-Christian women and girls of the depressed classes 
are able to move about freely and take advantage of the 
benefits of education, medical reief and justice the State 
provides, it isin no small measure due to the pioneer 
work done by Christian missionaries in this field of 
social reform. 

Not the least important of the indirect results of the 
work of Christian missions among the depressed classes 
thas been the gradual awakening of the public conscience 
in the maiter of untouchability and the treatment of 
the lower castes. Christian schools from the very 
beginning resolutely insisted on the admission of 
untouchable boys and girls on equal terms with those 
‘who. came from the higher classes. This policy was 
later on followed by Government. By this means 
pupils of the higher castes were brought into intimate 
human relationship with pupils of lower castes. 
Nothing can break down caste prejudice and racial 
pride so effectively as allowing young people of 
different castes to study and play together in the 
ssame school on terms of equality. The friendships 
formed in school and college were continued even 
after they entered life, and thus a body of public 
opinion was built up year by year which set 
at naught the prevailing opinions and customs 
“concerning the depressed classes. The young people 
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of one generation are the leaders of thenext generation. 
As generation succeeded generation imbued with liberal 
ideas, the community was also favourably influenced 
and we find public opinion securing legislation for the 
removal of disabilities suffered by the depressed 
classes. This is one factor in the new awakening of 
the public towards the claims of the depressed classes. 
There are other causes also that have been in operation, 
The conversion of the depressed classes in hundreds to 
Christianity opened the eyes of the Hindus of all classes 
to the cruel conditions under which Hindu society had 
been keeping them. Hinduism has been stimulated to 
start reforms to put an end to such a state of affairs. 
The Arya Samaj is perhaps the most active of such 
reform movemerts, though there are several Associa- 
tions for the reclamation of the depressed classes 

worked by groups of liberal minded 
Awakening of the = Hindus who are not Arya Samajists. 
oat rar ileof Political and communal considerations 
untouchability have also in recent years played a 

great part in bringing about this new 
attitude towards the depressed classes. With the 
introduction of a larger measure of responsible 
government, offices previously held by Europeans have 
come within the reach of Indians and naturally there 
is a scramble among the major communities for 
securing aS many as possible of these for the members 
of their respective communities. Then again more 
power has come to the Provincial Legislative Councils 
and the Legislative Assembly, and seats on these bodies 
are keenly competed for by the different communities. 
Politically minded Hindus for consolidating their own 
power are anxious to keep the sixty millions of un- 
touchables in the Hindu fold and manipulate their votes 
and strength of numbers for fighting rival communities. 
The supreme emphasis placed by Mahatma Gandhi 
on the removal of untouchability in his programme 
of work for leading India to Swaraj has also had a 
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remarkable influence on Indian public opinion. Alt 
these circumstances have combined to produce the 
present widespread sympathy towards the depressed 
classes. A striking illustration of this new attitude was 
afforded in 1924 when the Hindu Maha Sabha, a body 
representative of orthodox Hinduism, after a protracted 
discussion, unanimously passed a resolution removing 
from the untouchables the ban in regard to schools, 
public wells, and temples. It is unfortunate that there 
has not been the same enthusiasm in giving effect to 
this resolution as in passing it. However, it is highly 
significant that an all-India body representing orthodox 
Hindu opinion should thus definitely commit itself to 
the furthering of ideas which but a few years ago would 
have seemed too heterodox even for discussion. In the 
sessions of the Hindu Maha Sabha held in April 1925 
in Calcutta, similar resolutions were repeated though 
there were signs that the forces of orthodoxy were once 
again trying to regain their former influence. The 
battle ground has shifted from the outskirts to the 
citadel. That victory will not be long in coming is 
indicated by several signs. One is that orthodoxy is 
recognizing movements like Swddhi by which Hindus 
converted to other religions are after certain ceremonies 
taken back to their original castes. Christian mission- 
aries may feel thankful that it was given to them more 
than a hundred years ago to light the small candle of 
equal rights for untouchables and keep it heroically 
from being extinguished by diverse adverse winds. 
This light has now been multiplied a million times and 
is found in the hands of people of all castes and sects 
of Hinduism, kept burning steadily and thus helping to 
dispel the darkness in which the sixty millions of 
untouchables have been allowed to sit for generations. 

It now remains for us to consider some of the 
objections advanced against mass movements. From 
the Christian side itis urged that the admission of these 
ignorant masses into the Church greatly lowers the 
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level of her moral and spiritual life. Entering into 
the Church as they do in caste groups, divisions along 

caste lines tend to be perpetuated in 
Statement of some the Christian community. The stand- 
oie core iok atds and ideals of the social life and 

conduct of the Christian community 
being thus, to a large extent, set by people drawn from 
the lower classes, men belonging to higher castes when 
influenced by Christ find it difficult to enter the Church; 
and for this reason the chances of giving any real Indian 
expression to Christianity are either lost or indefinitely 
postponed. ‘The net result is, it is urged, that in spite 
of—or rather on account of—such large numbers. of 
people ina very low level of moral and religious life 
being added to the Church, the religion of Christ 
remains impotent in influencing in any vital manner the 
thought and life of India. 

From the side of the Indian nationalist we hear a 
different kind of objection. He is intensely interested 
in seeing his countrymen of different religions and 
castes welded into a nation, taking her place among 
the self-governing nations of the world on a footing of 
equality, free to receive the best from every quarter 
and also to give of her best towards the enrichment of 
acommon humanity. He is not particularly against 
the out-castes or any other sections of the people of this 
land becoming Christians. He himself has the highest 
veneration for Jesus Christ and His teachings and he 
desires that the people of this land, and of all lands, 
should learn to regulate their conduct in social, national 
and international affairs more and more in accordance 
with His principles. But the addition of thousands of 
out-castes every year to the Christian Church and their 
formation into a distinct community makes him 
uneasy. With the sad spectacle before the world of 
the communal jealousies and fights of two major 
communities retarding the progress of the land, he is 
afraid that the building up of another community with 
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a consciousness of its separate rights and privileges is 
storing up further trouble for the future. In the South, 
the Indian Christian community is already recognized 
as a separate political unit and in other provinces 
where their numbers are increasing there is a demand 
for similar recognition. ‘The situation is made worse, 
the nationalist says, by the circumstance that converts 
drawn from the lower classes are to a great extent 
denationalized by the training they receive from 
western missionaries with the result that they either 
become indifferent or opposed to national aspirations 
of the rest of their countrymen. For this reason he 
desires to see this movement of out-castes into the 
Christian community arrested by the higher castes 
putting forth every effort to uplift them and keep them 
within the Hindu community. 

We believe we have made a fair statement of the 
objections that proceed from the Christian side as well 
as from the nationalist side, taking into account in both 
cases only criticisms actuated by a sincere desire for 
the highest welfare of the Christian Church or the 
country, as the case may be. Where Christians are 
also ardent nationalists—and there is an increasing 
number of such among the educated Indian Christians 
of the present day—the two sets of objections indicated 
above tend to coalesce and present a slightly different 
array of arguments. But for our purpose it will be 
enough to try to consider these objections separately. 
Let us take the objections of the nationalist first. 

‘The objections from the nationalist side appear to 
centre round two main points: first, that the baptism 
of the depressed classes results in their transplantation 
from one community to another and the aggravation 
of the country’s communal difficulties; and, second, 
that the influence of western missionaries on their 
eonverts tends to put them out of touch and out of 
sympathy with the national life and aspirations of the 
country. In reply to the first point it should be said 
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that the result deplored has been largely brought about 
by the attitude of Hindu society itself. For generations 
the out-castes have been treated in the most unjust way 
by the higher castes and seeing no other hope of escape 
from the intolerable situation they turn to Christianity 
for help. Something far deeper than a mere transfer- 

ence from one community to another 
Are missionaries jg involved in their becoming Chris- 
ieee aniy pow tians. If, as the nationalists themselves 
thus aggravating 2¢dently desire, they, should be 
India’s communal teclaimed from their present deplorable 
difficulties ? condition and made into self-respecting 

men and women, it is essential that 
they should be freed from the domination of what has 
to them become a firmly rooted religious belief that 
the lot assigned to them is by divine destiny, and 
submission to it as part of their dharma. ‘There is 
unmistakable evidence in the history of Christian 
missions among out-castes in the last one hundred years 
that Christianity has succeeded in producing among 
them an entirely new and hopeful outlook onlife. This 
outlook which places a new value on human personality, 
however degraded, and sets no limit to the progress that 
personality can make, is of the essence of Christianity, 
and forms the starting point of whatever progress 
has been already achieved by missions among the 
depressed classes. It creates also among them higher 
economic and social aspirations which any social or 
religious system can suppress, if at all, only for a time. 
They are bound to break forth again and demand satisfac- 
tion. When they find that the caste system of which they 
are a part and the religion behind that system have the 
doors of progress barred and bolted against them, they 
naturally turn to the persons or bodies who brought to 
them this good news of hope and deliverance. ‘This 
explains the phenomenon we find again and again in 
the history.of mass movements, of people clamouring 
for admission into the Church and missionaries often 
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refusing or hesitating to admit them as fast as they 
desire to come in. This fact should disabuse the minds 
of those who think that the mass movement is all of 
the missionaries’ making, that they have cunningly 
adopted easy methods of admitting people into the 
Church without regard for the higher ideals of 
communal and social life to which they are committed 
as disciples of Christ. Almost all missions insist on a 
period of probation and instruction before baptism, 
varying from a few months to even one or two years, 
according to the conditions of the castes or groups deak 
with. But where missions either from ignorance or 
under the temptation of producing spectacular results 
have occasionally not been watchful about the methods 
of admission, the consequences have been disastrous 
enough for the cause of Christianity to induce them to 
change their policy. The best missionary opinion 
tends to place less emphasis on numbers and more on 
the building up of a community broad-based on Christ- 
ian ideals; and if, at times, an isolated missionary or 
a missionary society is found follow the line of least 
resistance in mass movement work, it is done in 
ignorance or defiance of the well-established general 
policy of missions arrived at after years of dearly 
bought experience. 

Here it may be profitable to take note of the marked 
change of outlook that is coming over the educated 
people of India regarding the whole question of change 
of faith. The social ostracism and persecution that 
invariably accompanied change of religion is now 
gradually giving place to feelings of tolerance and 
sympathetic appreciation of the religious convictions of 
others. Nowhere was this manifested in a more re- 
markable manner than in the Unity Conference held in 
Delhi in September 1924 when Mahatma Gandhi, 
moved by the deplorable Hindu-Muslim riots of the 
time, declared and carried through a fast of twenty-one 
days. The following resolutions adopted unanimously 
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by Hindu, Muhammadan and Christian representatives 
present speak for themselves, It is significant that 
among the Christian delegates present at the Conference 
by invitation was the Metropolitan of India, who took 
@ prominent part in its deliberations. 

(1) ‘That every individual is at liberty to follow any 
faith, and to change it whenever he so wills, and shall not 
by reason of such change of faith render himself liable 
to any punishment or persecution at the hands of the 
followers of the faith renounced by him. (2) That every 
individual or group is at liberty to convert or reconvert 
another by argument or persuasion but must not 
attempt to do so or prevent its being done, by force 
fraud or other unfair means, such as the offering of 
material inducement.’ : 

As the spirit of toleration and respect for the honest 
religious convictions of others manifested in the above 
resolutions permeates the masses—as no doubt it is 
doing, though very slowly—the peculiar difficulties of 
India, created by religious differences having always 
followed communal alignments, are bound to pass 
away. Religion being still the strong uniting or 
dividing social force in India, the day is far distant when 
it will be possible for individuals or groups to remain 
socially Hindus (or Muhammadans), and at the same 
time be Christians by religion. Till that day comes, 
it is clear that India will have her Hindu and Muham- 
madan and Christian communities. They may exist 
side by side; but they need not fight with one another. 
The way for -composing differences arising from 
divergent religious convictions has been shown by the 
Unity Conference, and it appears to have commended 
itself to the country. The solution of political and 
other differences incidental to increased responsibilities 
in Government and public life being thrown on Indians 
is also being attempted by men of good-will on the 
same high plane of tolerance and mutual respect which 
prevailed at the Unity Conference. The Christian 
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community has no reason to be ashamed of the quota 
of leadership and inspiration given by it to this great 
task... When the country comes to a solution of its 
fundamental political problems, as we hope it will 
sooner or later, it will be found that the dangers which 
some nationalists are inclined to envisage in the existence 
and growth of a Christian community in India have 
been illusory. 

If such are the good influences at work in the country 
as a whole from the impact of which no community, 
least of all the Christian community, can escape, the 
forces in operation within that community are no less 
hopeful. The frame of mind which demanded—and 
secured in a full measure in Madras and to a smaller 
extent in other Provinces—that under the Reforms of 
1919, the Indian Christians should be recognized as a 
separate political unit, is changing, at least among 
their educated leaders. Though for some time more, 
this arrangement may have to continue, the best Indian 
Christian opinion in the country is coming into line 
with the growing sense of national solidarity notice- 
able in all communities and deprecating efforts to secure: 
separate political or communal rights on the strength 
of their numbers. They are learning, not only in the 
region of the affairs of their Church but also in national 
affairs, that ‘itis more blessed to give than to receive.’ 
The ideal that is constantly placed before them is this:. 
the thing that matters is not what we get for ourselves 
but what we give, the way in which we serve the 
‘ highest interests of the country. The Indian Christian 
community, far from being a menace to national progress 
as some are disposed to think, is demonstrating along 
what lines the depressed classes, who, if left unreclaim- 
ed will be a menace to the realization of India’s best 
aspirations, can be dealt with and made to enter into the 
- eommon heritage of India in the making. 

‘The charge that the influence of missionaries on their 
converts’ has on the whole been in the direction of 
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denationalizing them and alienating them from the 
rest of their countrymen is often heard. We believe 
missionaries alive to the new situation in India would 
themselves plead guilty to this charge to some extent 
and deplore the result achieved. But at the same time 
it should in fairness be said, on their behalf, that 
though it is easy to become wise after the event, the 
circumstances under which they had to work have to 
be taken into account in passing any judgement on 
what they have done or left undone. Here were groups 
of people ill-treated for ages and rigidly kept outside 

the real culture of India eagerly 
Are the missionaries embracing a religion which showed 
peter ae Fy them the way to salvation—economic, 

social and spiritual. The bitter memo- 
ries of past ill-treatment were with them as a racial 
possession. We may not justify but we can understand 
how in this atmosphere of newly found freedom these 
memories easily took the form of violent reactions 
against all their past associations, good bad and 
indifferent. The early missionaries who dealt with such 
people unconsciously helped this process of reaction 
by their teachings and preachings which were but the 
product of the age that knew no comparative study of 
religions or the appreciation of the good elements of 
other religions and cultures, so familiar to us in these 
days. They offered to their converts what they honestly 
believed to be good for them—churches built in wes- 
tern style, western forms of worship, western music, 
western ideas about social life and even ‘missionary ’ 
languages having more affinities with English or 
German than with the vernaculars current in the 
country. Both the missionaries and their converts 
were also under the delusion—not fully dispelled till 
after the great war—that western civilization was the 
finest fruit of Christianity. This together with the 
absence of any worthy social or religious past among 
the out-caste converts virtually made them soft clay in 
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the hands of the masterful western missionary to be 
made into whatever he liked them to become. Happily, 
these conditions of the early days of mass movement 
work are not in operation now. The spirit of the 
times, the remarkable growth of national consciousness 
and its inevitable impact on the Christian community, 
the influence of Christian converts drawn from the 
higher classes and the noble part missionaries them- 
selves have played in exploring and making known to 
the Christian public the wealth of India’s religious and 
cultural heritage and in educating them into a new 
attitude of appreciation and sympathy—all these have 
helped in bringing about this change. Among the 
more noteworthy results of this change of outlook is 
that places of responsibility and leadership in mass 
movement work are being filled by Indian Christians. 
Being familiar with the people and their problems from 
the inside they are better fitted than the most capable 
and sympathetic of western missionaries in guiding the 
work along lines most suited to Indian conditions. A 
remarkable example of what Indian Christians of 
ability and consecration are capable of achieving in 
this field is the well-known work of Bishop Azariah 
in Dornakal. Under his care there is a Christian 
community of 132,000 mostly the result of mass move- 
ments. By conserving the things of value in village 
organization and life as for instance the panchayat; by 
developing a system of education adapted to local 
conditions; by introducing a voluntary system of 
service by which teachers and evangelists in village 
centres instead of being paid regular salaries are helped 
to live on the land; by adapting modes of worship to 
rural conditions and Indian requirements; by a wise 
use of festivals for developing social and religious life 
and by other methods, this community is being built 
up to take its proper place in the general life of the 
country. 

Within recent years, there has been an increasing 
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readiness on the part of missionaries to give due place 
to Indian culture and the Indian point of view in their 
programmes of education and enlightenment. . To men- 
tion but ene thing, teaching Indian music to Christian 
boys and girls—a practice rarely found a few years ago 
in mission schools—is now being widely adopted with 
the result that in several Churches Indian bhajanas are 
displacing western music. ‘This is buta proof, if proof 
were needed, of the new desire among missionaries to 
avoid the mistakes of the past and not to do anything 
that will deprive the rising generation of the Christian 
community of the facilities they ought to have as 
Indians for understanding and entering fully into the 
art, poetry, literature and life of their own country. 
The objections of the educated Christians to the 
mass movements have already been stated. In regard 
to the criticism that the admission of people by caste 
groups into the Church leads to the retention of caste 
divisions among Christians, it has to be admitted that 
in certain areas this disaster has 
Caste among 2 already taken place.. It might have 
Hina and the been brought about by the eagerness 
of missionaries for enlisting converts 
getting the better of their efforts for Christianizing 
them, or by their yielding, in the early stages of the 
work, to the un-Christian claims of converts from 
higher classes for special treatment. It might have 
also been produced by two missions working in the 
same area, devoting their respective attention to two 
distinct castes, without any thought of co-ordination for 
avoiding the evil consequences of such a procedure. 
Whatever the causes of the origin of this evil, its eradi- 
cation is not beyond the power of Christianity. Only, 
Christianity should be given a fair chance. Its 
inherent levelling forces are already at work and 
improving matters. But if the progress is not as rapid 
as we would like it to be, it is clear that there is 
something still wrong with the Christianity of all those 
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concerned in this affair—not excluding the mission- 
aries. 

That the admission of the depressed classes in 
large numbers acts as a downward pull on the Christ- 
ian community and prevents Indian Christianity from 
coming to its own is another serious objection urged 
against mass movements. It is clear that Christianity 
cannot come to its own in this land unless it is enriched 
by the best elements drawn from the religious heritage 
of India and its central teachings are re-interpreted in 
terms of Indian thought and religious experience. 
This is a process that can never be hastened. It 
should proceed naturally and from within, as it has 
done in other countries. But what is feared is that 
the Church being, as it is now, predominantly composed 
of people drawn from classes who have been outside 
the main current of India’s religious thought and ‘life, 
this process may not happen at all. It is thought that 
the coming into the Church of men and women steeped 
in Indian religious thought will alone help this process. 
Past experience does not however entirely justify this 
hope. For instance, Nehemiah Goreh and Pandita 
Ramabai were both high class Brahmins and the best 
products of Hinduism attracted to Christianity. But 
they had no use for what they knew in Hinduism, for a 
better understanding or a richer interpretation of Christ- 
ian truths. Narayan Vaman Tilak, another Brahmin 
convert, on the other hand, pointed to great possibilities 
in this direction. The lesson from the lives of such 
converts seems to be that something more than 
knowledge and experience of Indian religious thought 
is needed, the insight and vision of a prophet who will 
dare to think along unaccustomed lines and lead others 
through paths familiar to the people of this country to 
unreached spiritual heights. This prophetic insight in 
spiritual matters is a gift from God. And like all 
God’s gifts, it has not been confined to the higher 
castes or priestly classes, even in India. Among the 
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saints and seers whom the millions of this land revere, 
there are some drawn from the depressed classes also. 
Tiruwalluvar, the great) Tamil saint whose life is 
cherished and whose writings are studied with great 
reverence by all classes of Tamils, including Brahmins, 
was a Pariah by caste. The examples 
Do mass move- of such men breaking through the 
ments prevent limitations imposed by a rigid: caste 
Indian Christianity ies 7 
from coming to its SYStem and so assimilating and_ re- 
own? interpreting ‘some of the great truths 
of religion as to inspire greater devo- 
tion in their own and succeeding. generations, should 
make us less dogmatic about the possibilities latent in 
depressed classes converts for giving an Indian 
expression to the religion of Christ... Where opportuni- 
ties have been given to them they have showed 
themselves in no way behind other classes in education 
and progress. Among Christians of the second and 
third generation originally drawn from the depressed 
classes, we find public servants, college professors, 
teachers, pastors, Indian district missionaries and 
business men who will be an asset to any community. 
If they are capable of attaining such general progress 
in so short a time, there is no reason why they should 
not, in future, prove useful in the field of ‘creative 
thought and religious leadership. In areas where the 
mass movement has produced the best results in raising 
up men of character or ability, there has been noticeable 
a movement towards Christianity from: castes higher in 
the social scale than the depressed class who form the 
conservative middle class of India. Whenit is realized 
that they form the real India and Christianity will not 
come to its own until they bring in their peculiar and 
valuable contributions, we get some indications of the 
great. possibilities for the future. 
The reader will note that some of the Roa ve in the 
methods of mass movement work have already been 
indicated in this paper. None recognize and deplore 
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these defects so much as those actually engaged in the 
work; and they are putting forth efforts to remedy 
them. The problems raised are also many and difficult 
of solution. There is however the strong conviction 
on the part of those engaged in this work that with all 
its present defects in method, and the many difficult 
problems it raises, it is something thoroughly worth 
while doing. ‘'he defects and difficulties are there 
only to be remedied and overcome, and there is no 
other way of doing this except through the application 
of Christ’s principles in real earnestness. In other 
words the mass movement with all its defects and 
problems constitutes but a challenge to the faith of the 
Christian Church both in India and in western countries, 
The resources of men and money needed for the work 
being supplied mostly from western countries, there 
has been an all too common tendency on the part of 
the best among Indian Christians to stand aloof and 
criticize. But missions are now general- zs " 
ly adopting a liberal policy which makes pp aeyinae al bar 
it possible for Indian Christians of the  joth in India and 
right type to labour in this field under in the West 
conditions which will not hamper their 

freedom in adopting new methods and initiating new 
policies. At this stage, it may not be possible for the 
Indian Church to contribute much in the shape of 
money for carrying on this great work. But conse- 
crated personalities willing to undergo the necessary 
self-discipline of study and labour and carry on sustained 
work with hope and understanding are far more difficult 
to obtain than money. There should be a mutual 
recognition of the value of the contribution from each 
side and Indian Christians should be taken more and 
more as equal partners by missions in this great 
Christian enterprise, if some of its dangers and evils 
are to be avoided. There is no more enduring 
piece of service which the best Indian Christian 
men and women of the present day can render 
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than going into rural areas where people from the. 
depressed classes in hundreds and thousands are seeking 
fullness of life through Jesus Christ and educating 
them and building them up, line upon line and precept 
upon precept, till they become not only useful citizens 
of India but sons and daughters of God. For carrying 
on this work help will be needed from the.churches of 
the West for many more years. Financial aid is among 
the least of the services which western churches can 
render in this matter. Men and women filled with an 
enthusiasm for humanity caught from Christ Himself, 
and like Him willing to identify themselves with the 
people whom they desire to serve and humble enough 
to learn from and work on terms of equality with 
Indian fellow-workers, have always been, and will 
continue to be, the greatest contribution of the West to 
India in helping her to accomplish the great and 
difficult task of restoring to the manhood and the 
liberty of the children of God her sixty millions of 
untouchables. ' 
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INDIA AND OPIUM: THE PRESENT SITUATION 


BY THE REV. W. PATON 


T is probable that a more important development in the interna- 
| tional control and regulation of the opium traffic has taken place 
in 1924 and 1925 than during any other period. The importance 
of the advance that has been made lies not merely, nor perhaps 
even primarily, in the definite reforms achieved, though these have 
not been by any means inconsiderable. It lies mainly in the fact 
that the international opium traffic has at last been forced into the 
limelight and has sustained the full gaze of the world’s opinion. 
There can be little question but that the Geneva Conferences, com- 
paratively infructuous as they were in immediate achievement, have 
performed the vital office of placing the opium traffic among those 
few subjects which command world attention. From that time 
onwards it has proved and will prove increasingly impossible for 
any country to maintain an opium policy which it is unable to 
justify at the bar of a world opinion. 

The relation of India to this world opium problem is highly im- 
portant. She is still the greatest exporter of raw opium and, although 
her production is now greatly below that of China, where the collapse 
of ordered Government has been attended by an immense extension 
of illicit poppy-gréwing, she is the second-largest producer in the 
world. The object of this paper is first of all to summarize the 
result of the Geneva Conferences ; second, to summarize the recent 
investigations of Indian opium consumption; third, to show the 
more significant actions of Government in recent months with regard 
to the opium traffic; and fourth, to indicate those lines along which 
progress appears to be clearly possible. 


I. The Geneva Conferences 


There were two Conferences held at Geneva in the period be- 
tween November, 1924 and February, 1925. The Conference was 
attendéd by representatives of those countries with possessions or 
territories where opium-smoking is temporarily. permitted under 
the Hague Convention of 1912, together with the Republic of Ching, 
which was: included because of the widespread fecrudescence of 
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opium production which, in spite of official prohibition, had led to 
a heavy consumption in China. The second Conference was 2 
much larger affair and its membership was extended by the Council 
of the League of Nations to all countries, parties to the Hague 
Convention of 1912 or members of the League. The objective of 
the first Conference was (to quote the resolution of the Fourth 
Assembly of the League of Nations in the terms of which it was. 
set up) ‘the conclusion of an agreement as to the measures for 
giving effective application in the Far Eastern territories to part II 
(i.e. the part which deals with traffic in preparing or smoking 
opium) of the Hague Convention and as to the reduction of the 
amount of raw opium to be imported for the purpose of smoking 
in those territories where it is temporarily continued, and as to the 
measures which should be taken by the Government of the Republic 
of China to bring about the suppression of illegal production and use 
of opium in China.’ The aim of the second Conference (again stated 
in the Assembly’s language) was ‘to examine, with a view to the 
conclusion of an agreement, the question of the limitation of the 
amounts of morphine, heroin or cocaine and their respective salts to: 
be manufactured, of the limitation of the amounts of raw opium and 
the coca leaf to be imported for that purpose and for other medical 
and scientific purposes, and of the limitation of the production of raw 
opium and the coca leaf for export to the amount required for such 
medical and scientific purposes.’ 

First Conterence. The Advisory Committee of the League of 
Nations on the Opium Traffic had made certain recommendations 
for the consideration of the First Conference in the hope that agree- 
ment on these points might be reached. They may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

1. The abolition of the ‘Farm’ system and substitution of 
Government monopoly involving the replacing of private shops by 
Government shops, and thereby the removal of incentive to increase © 
sales with a view to the limitation of opium imports to a maximum 
standard. 

2. Investigation of the possibility of introducing the registra- 
tion and rationing of opium addicts. 

3. The consideration of a system of a uniform retail price and 
uniform penalties for infraction of laws. 

4. The conclusion of an agreement for the application of these 


measures. 
5. The provision for a periodical review of the situation. 
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The Conference adjourned on February 11th, 1925, having 
drafted a Convention which embodied the substitution of Govern- 
ment monopoly for the ‘Farm’ system of importation and distribu- 
tion. It was unable to agree on any provisions for registering and 
rationing addicts ; it did not limit imports and it contained no provi- 
sions for uniform prices or uniform penalties for the infraction of the 
laws. The fundamental difficulty by which the Conference was 
faced was the view expressed by the countries represented in the 
Conference except China, that the abnormal situation in China 
resulted in so large a contraband opium traffic proceeding from 
China that registration and rationing in the countries (mostly adjacent 
to China, such as the Straits Settlements, Hongkong, North Borneo, 
ete.) where opium is smoked would be ineffective in practice. It 
was held that registration and rationing depend for their success 
upon complete control of the opium supply, and that no rationing 
provisions could be enforced so long as the large illicit supply 
remain uncontrolled. To this view the Chinese representatives 
strongly demurred. The accuracy of the figures brought forward 
by other Powers, with regard to the extent of smuggling from 
China, was questioned, and the Chinese protested against the refusal 
of the majority to take effective steps to suppress opium-smoking 
until China should control smuggling. A deadlock was created, 
and the Conference adjourned without coming to any important 
agreement with regard to the registration of consumers or the 
limitation of imports. There is not even a complete unanimity of 
opinion as to whether the institution of a Government monopoly in 
sale and distribution is an advance, though the majority of experts 
hold that it is. 

First and Second Conterences: Joint action. The American 
delegation to the Second Conference had received stringent instruc- 
tions from the United States Government as to the principles they 
were to maintain and as to the nature of the agreement which they 
would be permitted to endorse. Finding that the First Conference 
had arrived at no agreement as to the ‘effective suppression’ of the 
smoking of opium (the phrase is quoted from Chapter II of the 
Hague Convention), they announced their intention of submitting to 
the Second Conference their own plan for the suppression of opium- 
smoking within ten years. A long and wearisome debate ensued 
as to the competence of the Second Conference to consider the 
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smoking of opium, it being held by the opposition parties that only 
the First Conference was competent to deal with the matter. 
Ultimately, on the proposal of the Finnish representative, a com- 
promise was adopted and a joint committee of sixteen persons 
appointed, composed equally of representatives from the First 
and the Second Conferences, to consider the various plans which 
had been offered for the ‘effective suppression’ of smoking 
opium. 

It was the proceedings of this joint committee of sixteen which 
most effectively caught public attention. The rival propositions 
were those put forward by the United States and those put forward 
by Great Britain and others. Viscount Cecil for Great Britain 
proposed the gradual suppression of opium-smoking within a period 
of fifteen years, the period to commence as soon as the danger of 
smuggling had ceased to constitute a serious obstacle to such 
suppression. The suppression, that is to say, would be dependent 
upon the improvement of the Ghinese situation and upon effective 
action being taken by China. Mr. Stephen Porter for the United 
States agreed to the period of fifteen years (as against the period of 
ten years which he had originally suggested), but insisted that the 
period must begin at once. Between these two proposals no 
compromise could be found, and this was one reason why the 
American delegation withdrew from the Second Conference. Their 
example was followed by the Chinese delegation. 

First Conference Protocol. After the American andl Chinese 
delegations had left, the First Conference again returned to the 
question and a Protocol was drafted to be signed by the States 
attending the First Conference, whereby the signatory powers under- 
took to suppress entirely within a period of fifteen years the 
consumption of prepared opium in their territories, this period to 
begin as soon as the poppy-growing countries had adopted the 
necessary measures to prevent exportation of raw opium from 
constituting a serious obstacle to the reduction of consumption in 
countries where smoking opium is authorized. A Commission to 
be appointed by the League Council is to decide when the produc; 
ing countries have effectively executed these measures. 

First Conterence Convention. The Convention, signed, bs ies 
members of the First Conference contains the following provisidns :,-, 


The importation, sale and distribution of opium will constitute 
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a state monopoly and the right to import, sell or distribute opium 
must not be leased or delegated to any persons whatever. 

To make or prepare opium for sale must also be made a Govy- 
ernment monopoly as soon as circumstances permit. 

The sale of opium to minors will be forbidden. 

The exportation of opium from territories which continue to 
allow importation for smoking purposes will be prohibited. 

The transit through or transhipment in any such possession or 
territory of prepared opium will be prohibited. / 

Transit or transhipment of raw opium will also be prohibited 
unless accompanied by an export certificate. 

The contiacting powers agree that they will generally review 
from time to time the position regarding the application of this 
Convention and the Hague Convention, the first meeting to be held 
not later than 1929. 


Second Conterence. 'The Second Conference, attended by forty- 
one states and presided over by Monsieur Zahle of Denmark, was 
presented by the American delegation with a complete set of pro- 
posals, drafted in the form of amendments to the Hague Convention, 
and calculated to carry out the principles laid before the League of 
Nations in 1923 by the American delegates to the Advisory Com- 
mittee. These principles have been frequently quoted, but they. are 
so important that they may be quoted again. They are as follows: 


1. ‘If the purpose of the Hague Opium Convention is to be 
achieved according to its spirit and true intent it must be recognized 
that the use of opium products for other than medicinal and scienti- 
fic purposes is an abuse and not legitimate.’ 

2. ‘In order to prevent the abuse of these products it is neces- 
sary to exercise the control of production of raw opium in such a 
manner that there will be no surplus available for non-medicinal and 
non-scientific purposes.’ 

Much has been said in defence and in criticism of the American 
delegation at Geneva. The President, in closing the Conference, 
regretted that they had found it necessary to leave, but they 
undoubtedly followed not only the instructions of their Government 
but the sentiment of informed Americans in doing so. Whether the 
ultimate Convention arrived at would have been better if they had 
_remained is a matter of opinion, but there can be little doubt that 
the American delegates by the force and clarity with which they 
advanced their principles contributed more than any other repre- 
sentatives to such positive ends as the Conference achieved. 

A great deal of the time of the Conference was wasted by dis- 
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cussions of the competence of the Conference to consider the 
complete limitation of the production of raw opium to medicinal and 
scientific needs. It was held by Great Britain, India, France and 
others that the phrase in the Assembly resolution, by the terms of 
which the Conference was called together, ‘The limitation of the 
production of raw opium... for export to the amount required 
for medicinal and scientific purposes,’ limited the area of discussion, 
and that the Conference was not competent to discuss the limi- 
tation of the production of'raw opium for domestic consumption apart 
from export. The delegates of the Government of India expressed 
this view very strongly, and threatened to leave the Conference if 
the production of raw opium for domestic consumption were taken 
into question. The American delegation interpreted the Assembly 
invitation as looking towards an agreement in which she would 
‘ give effect to the principles submitted by the representatives of the 
United States of America’ (again the language of the Assembly 
resolution). They denied that the specific points mentioned in the 
resolution were intended. to be exclusive. On this point the 
American delegates were upheld by the majority of the Conference, 
and it was agreed that the Conference was competent to consider the 
limitation of the production of raw opium. We have already ex- 
plained that the other proposal for the suppression of opium-smoking 
in ten years was not placed in the agenda, on the ground that the 
First Conference was alone competent to consider it. 

No agreement could be reached by the producing countries re- 
presented in the Second Conference, on the limitation of raw opium 
production. The Indian representatives were willing to accept 
stricter limitations on the production of raw opium for export, but 
contended that the production of opium for domestic consumption, 
by eating, was an old-established Indian practice and necessary 
in view of the lack of adequate medical facilities for the mass of the 
population. It was further argued that under the reformed Con- 
stitution the control of the consumption of opium in India 
(apart from export) lay in the hands of elected Ministers in 
Provincial Governments and that further limitation could only be 
undertaken in consultation with them. The Persian delegates pre- 
sented copious evidence of the economic, financial and other 
obstacles, which prevented any immediate acceptance by them of 
the American principle for the limitation of production, and parti- 
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cularly emphasized the difficulty of substituting other crops for 
opium. They were willing to accept the American proposals, 
provided a loan could be granted, which would make possible the 
substitution of other crops and also more effective administrative 
control. The Turkish delegates made practically the same con- 
tentions, urging the necessity of compensation being given to the 
peasants for the loss they would sustain by the limitation of 
poppy cultivation. Turkey does not permit the abuse of opium 
within her borders and exports her entire output. Jugo-Slovakia 
held that drastic suppression would involve unemployment, 
and Greece was willing to accept the principles provided that 
all other producing countries accepted them also without reserva- 
tion. The Chinese representatives were willing to accept the 
American proposals without reservation, but admitted that for the 
time being the Central Government of China was unable in practice 
to suppress illicit poppy-growing. 

It is obvious that the views thus expressed by the poppy- 
growing countries were incompatible with the acceptance of the 
American principle that raw opium should only be produced in 
such quantities as are sufficient for medical and scientific purposes. 
America next suggested that the proposal for restriction should be 
accepted in principle and a Commission appointed to study the 
separate problems of the producing countries. This, however, was 
not accepted. . 

The American delegates, having failed to carry in the Confer- 
ence the principle of the limitation of the production of raw opium 
to quantities sufficient for medical and scientific needs, and having 
failed in'the Joint Committee of sixteen to secure agreement on 
immediate practical steps for the suppression of opium-smoking, 
were constrained by the instructions of their Government to leave 
the Conference. The Conference, however, proceeded to frame a 
‘Convention which is an important document and replaces Chapters I, 
Il], and V of the Hague Convention, 1912. 

~ Second Conterence Convention. The following is a brief sum- 
mary : 

The list of narcotics, which it is proposed to control under the 
Convention, includes those mentioned in the original Hague Con- 
vention together with three others, namely, crude cocaine, ecgonine 
and Indian hemp, and the Convention provided for the control 
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within each country of raw opium, coca leaves, manufactured drugs, 
and Indian hemp. In regard to raw opium production, the Hague 
Convention is merely re-affirmed, that is to say, there is to be 
“effective control’ of production, distribution and export, with the 
addition that there is to be a periodical review and, where necessary, 
strengthening of the laws and regulations on the subject. The 
number of towns, ports, etc., through which raw opium and coca 
leaves may be exported or imported, is to be further limited. The 
sections dealing with the manufacture of narcotic drugs are much 
the same as the original Hague Convention with a few minor im- 
provements, but Articles 12 to 18 (Chap. V) set up an elaborate 
system of import and export service designed to control internation- 
al trade in all raw materials and manufactured drugs covered by 
the Convention so as to eliminate the danger of smuggling. By 
these provisions the scope of the Hague Convention is greatly 
extended. The most important part of the Convention consists in 
Articles 19 to 27, which provide for the establishment of a per- 
manent Central Board which shall consist of eight persons ‘who, 
by their technical competence, impartiality and disinterestedness, 
will command general confidence.’ The members of the Board are 
to be appointed by the Council of the League, the United States and 
Germany being invited each to nominate one person to participate 
in these appointments. The members are not to hold any office 
which puts them in a position of direct dependence on their Goy- 
ernment. They are to be appointed for a term of five years and 
to be eligible for re-appointment. 

The contracting parties agree to send in annually, before Decem- 
ber 31st, to the Permanent Central Board, estimates of the quan- 
tities of each of the substances covered by the Convention to be 
imported into their territories for internal consumption during the 
course of a year for medical and scientific and other purposes. 
They further agree to send annually to the Central Board, within 
three months after the end of the year, as complete figures as 
possible for the preceding year regarding the production of raw 
opium and coca leaves, the manufacture of cocaine, morphine, 
heroin, etc., the stock of raw opium and coca leaves and manufac- 
tured drugs held by wholesalers or Government for consumption in 
the country, of,the consumption other than for Government purposes 
of those substances and the amounts of each of the substances 
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which have been confiscated on account of illicit import or export. 

They further agree to forward to the Central Board, within four 
weeks after the end of each period of three months, statistics of 
their imports from and exports to each country of each of the 
substances covered by the Convention during the preceding three 
months. It may in certain cases be enjoined that these statistics be 
sent by telegram. Amounts purchased or imported for Govern- 
ment purposes are to be separately stated, and the Central Board 
may not question the amounts purchased or imported for Govern- 
ment purposes. 

In order to complete the information of the Board as to the 
disposal of the world’s supply of raw opium, the Governments of 
the countries where the use of prepared opium is temporarily 
authorized shall forward annually, within three months after the 
end of the year, as complete statistics as possible for the preceding 
year showing manufactured or prepared opium and the raw material 
used for such manufacture and the consumption of prepared opium, 
The Board is not to question or express any opinion upon these 
statistics, except where it may be found that illicit international 
transactions are taking place on an appreciable scale. 

The Board is to watch continuously the course of international 
trade. If its information leads it to conclude that excessive amounts 
of any substances covered by the Convention are accumulating in 
any country, or that there is a danger of that country becoming a 
centre of illicit traffic, explanation may be demanded. If explana- 
tions are refused or are unsatisfactory, the Central Board has the 
right to call the attention of all the Governments and of the 
Council of the League of Nations to the matter, and to recommend 
that no further exports of the substances concerned shall be made 
to the country concerned until the Board is satisfied as to the 
situation in that country. 

This permanent Central Board is the principal achievement of 
the Conference and the most important part of the Convention. 
Its coercive powers are exceedingly small, but it has the all-impor- 
tant power of ensuring that the vital information is to be at the 
disposal of an impartial body, and, secondly, that the necessary 
publicity may be afforded and the force of world opinion brought 
to bear in cases where abuse is persistent. 

There are other clauses containing general provisions for 
improving international control. 
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Second Conterence Protocol. In addition to this Convention, & 
rotocol was signed by certain states signatory to the Convention, 
chiefly producing countries, providing that, in order to establish 
such control over the production, distribution and export of raw 
opium as would prevent smuggling, such measures are to be taken 
as may completely prevent within five years from the signing of 
the Protocol the smuggling of opium from constituting a serious 
obstacle to the effective suppression of the use of prepared opium 
in those territories where such use is temporarily authorized. The 
Commission appointed by the Council of the League of Nations is 
to decide at the end of the said period of five years whether this 
undertaking has been completely executed. 

Summary. We may therefore sum up the results of the Geneva 
Conferences very briefly. There is a Convention and a Protocol 
signed by the members of the First Conference. There is a Con- 
vention signed by all and a Protocol signed by some of the members 
of the Second Conference. The first Convention does little beyond 
establishing Government monopoly in the import and sale of pre- 
pared opium, but the Protocol looks to the elimination of opium- 
smoking fifteen years after smuggling has ceased to be a danger. 
The Second Convention considerably improves the general control 
over the manufacture, import and export of narcotic drugs and sets 
up the permanent Central Board.. The Protocol provides that 
definite effort shall be made to abolish smuggling of raw opium 
within five years. The two. Protocols taken together, therefore, 
look to the suppression of opium-smoking within twenty years, 
provided the plan of the sécond, Protocol for the suppression of 
smuggling within five years is carried out. 

The fundamental weakness of the Conference was their inability 
to deal effectively with the production of raw opium. It is very 
doubtful whether the control of illicit export can ever be effected 
so long as raw opium is produced in quantities greatly in excess of 
what the world’s medical and scientific needs demand. No Confer- 
ence, however, can of itself form conclusions apart from what its 
members are willing to undertake, and it is clear that the producing 
countries are not yet willing to restrict drastically the Poa of 
Taw opium, 

While this fundamental criticism must be maintained, if appears 
from a study of the documents of the Conferences, and of events 
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which have taken place since the Conferences dispersed, that the 
earlier estimates of the Conferences as being almost completely 
fallacious must be revised. The world publicity which they secured 
for the opium problem is more important than any of the provisions 
of the Convention, and without undue optimism one may feel that 
the march of events is steadily moving towards a more drastic 
restriction of the production of narcotic substances than the world 
has yet known. 
II. Opium Consumption in India 


It was early laid down in the course of the Opium Conferences 
at Geneva that the consumption of opium in India was not the 
concern of the Conferences, and that no interference could be 
brooked with the production of opium in India for internal use or 
with the manner and effect of that use. These views were con- 
tinuously upheld by Messrs. Campbell, Clayton, and Walton, repre- 
sentatives of the Indian Government and the India Office. It was 
conceded by all parties, including the Americans, that it was not 
competent for the Conference to lay down rules for Indian con- 
sumption, though the Indian contention, that the production of raw 
opium generally could not even be discussed by the Conference, was 
rejected. So far, therefore, as the production of opium in India for 
Indian use and the manner and extent of the use are concerned, it 
may be taken as agreed generally that this is a subject to be settled 
by India for herself. 

There has been during the recent period, in eae the use of 
opium in India has been more actively discussed than ever before, 
a large difference of opinion between reformers generally and the 
officials over the status guo. The defence of the present condition 
of things is well known. It is to the effect that opium is rarely 
abused in India, that smoking is little known, that the habit of 
consuming opium by eating is hardly ever abused and is of medical 
value, especially in view of the comparative scarcity of doctors in 
the country, and that the restriction of the sale of opium by a 
definitely medical and scientific standard would cause widespread 
suffering. Reformers, on the other hand, have pointed out the 
prominence of addiction in certain areas, the disastrous effects upon 
babies and children who are doped -with opium, and the general ill 
effects of even moderate addiction. 

An entirely new complexion has been put upon the matter by 
the revelation in the Legislative Assembly of the relative figures for 
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opium consumption in all the districts of British India. It may be 
confidently asserted that a new chapter in the anti-opium movement 
in India was opened in the Assembly, March, 1925. So far as the 
internal consumption of opium is concerned, the policy must 
necessarily be founded upon the information which has now been 
made available. ; 

The League of Nations Committee has laid down as an index 
figure for the legitimate consumption of opium in a country, which 
has a developed medical service, szx seers, or twelve pounds, per ten 
thousand of the population per annum. 'The average for the whole 
of India is twelve seers, double the League of Nations figure, but 
indicating no such universal extension of the opium habit as might 
cause widespread alarm. Averages, however, are fallacious, and 
we touch: reality when the separate figures are examined. The 
most startling disparity is exhibited between different provinces and 
between different areas in the same province. 

In the Punjab the index figure (taking the League of Nations 
rate of seers per ten thousand of the population per annun. for 
1922-23) is 11°9; Ferozepore rises to 60, Ludhiana to 49, Lahore to 
40, Jullunder to 23, Amritsar to 21, Ambala to 26, while other 
districts are as low as 3 or less. Clearly, therefore, there is 
excessive opium consumption in the Central Punjab. 

The average for the United Provinces is 6°6, just over the 
League of Nations figure; most districts fall below this figure, the 
lowest having an index figure of 0°8; the highest figure in the Pro- 
vince is Benares 32, followed by Cawnpore 29, Lucknow 19, Dehra 
Dun 16, and Aligarh 12. 

In Bengal the average is 8, many districts having figures 1, 2 or 
3, while Howrah has 15, 24 Parganas 20 and Calcutta itself 143°6. 
It is obvious that the evil here is mainly in Calcutta and the parts 
immediately adjoining. 

The Bombay Presidency has an average of 22, sinking in the 
South Maratha districts and in North Canara to 4, 3, 1 and less, and 
rising in Larkana to 28, Hyderabad-Sind to 52, Karachi to 46, 
Sukkur 47, Kaira 36, Ahmedabad 44, Broach 51, Panch-Mahale 62, 
Sholapur 35, Poona 36, Ahmednagar 23, The figure for Bombay 
itself is 43. It is difficult to escape the conviction that in the Bom- 
bay Presidency the problem is mainly in the industrial centres and 
in Sind (figures for Indian states are not available). 
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In Madras there is a startling difference between the Tamil 
districts and the Northern Circars. The Tamil districts have 
practically no opium problem at all The figures there are mostly 
2,l or less. The Nilgiris show the on 21; Madras itself 26, 
Kistna 19, Vizagapatam 16, Ganjam 22, the Agency Division 23, 
and Godavari 67. There is therefore a clearly localized problem. 
The average for the Province is just above 8. 

Assam has an average of 52 and the figures range from less 
than 1 in Sylhet to 19 for Cachar, 21 for the Naga Hills, 41 the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 45 Kamrup, 106 Darrang, 110 Sibsagar, 136 
Balipara Frontier Tract, 173 Nowgong, 189 Lakhimpore and 237 
the Sadiya Frontier Tract. The Brahmaputra Valley presents the 
greatest problem in the whole of India. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar the average is 16, the lowest 
figure is m the district of Damoh, 3, and other figures are Drug 14, 
Raipore 16, Nagpur 17, Seoni 19, Narsingpur 21 and Balaghat 23. 
In the Berars, Yeotmal shows 18, Amraoti 30, Akola 33 and 
Badilana 35. 

In Behar and Orissa the average is 8, and Northern Behar shows 
very low figures. Patna shows 13 and Singbhum 14. Orissa 
shows a considerable advance, Sambalpur is 11, Angul 12, Cuttack 
25, Puri 30 and Balasore 55. 

The North-Western Frontier Province shows an average of 10, 
with Peshawar 20, the highest point. Baluchistan has an average 
of 5, Ajmere-Marwara shows a figure of 52, which is significant in 
view of its proximity to the states of Rajputana, where the opium 
habit is established. 

Burma has an average of 28 and is the only Province where 
most of the districts conform reasonably to the average. Three 
districts show figures below 10; 8 below 30; and 13 between 30 
and 50; while Katha is 55, Tavoy 65, Rangoon 109, Mereui, where 
the tin mines are, 147. 

A study of these figures throws a flood of light on the opium 
problem in India. It shows that when official apologists have said 
that the abuse of opium is very rare in India they have said what 
is strictly true. For the larger part of the country the opium evil 
does not exist. At the same time, the usual defence made for the 
existing policy that opium is necessary as a~-household medicine in 
view of the scarcity of doctors, is shown to be largely imaginary, 
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for'so far from consumption rising in proportion to the paucity of 
doctors it is in inverse proportion. Leaving out Assam, the high 
figures are mainly in urban districts—many of them industrial, while 
the rural districts are in the main untouched. The high figure for 
Calcutta, for instance, cannot be attributed to the necessity for the 
simple home medicine in view of lack of doctors, while the very 
low figures for Tamil India indicate that there is no necessary use 
of opium in rural areas. 

It has hitherto been the view of those concerned in reducing 
opium consumption in India that efforts should be made to secure 
a strictly medical use. It is to be recognized that such a stipula- 
tion would undoubtedly be difficult to secure in India. The 
revelation of these figures, however, has made a quite different 
policy possible. If the figure for the whole country could be 
reduced to the League of Nations figure, namely, six seers per ten 
thousand per annum, the problem might be considered as virtually 
solved. As has been shown, this figure is already in a large part 
of the country and there are very many districts where consump- 
tion is below that low figure. It should be possible to concentrate 
attention on the areas where consumption is high and to devise 
measures for controlling excessive use, possibly by a Dangerous 
Drug Act or by registration of consumers. These areas are 
Calcutta and its environs, the Balasore District of Orissa, the 
Godavari région in the Telugu country, the Panch-Mahale region of 
Gujerat, the Berars and the Central Punjab. Burma is a separate 
problem, for in that Province all consumers are registered and opium 
is forbidden absolutely in Upper Burma to Burmans. The Chinese 
in the Province consume a good deal, particularly in the tin mines 
at Mergui; the Indian immigrants consume in proportions almost 
exactly similar to those obtaining in the regions from which they 
come, the Telugus, for instance, much more than the Tamils. There 
is a certain amount of illicit cultivation and a large smuggling’ 
problem, for Burma has a long land frontier with China and a poe 
sea frontier also. 

We come now to the most complete local investigation of the 
opium problem ever carried on by a non-official body in any region 
of India, namely, the report on opium consumption in Assam?’ made 


* Assam Congress Opium Enquiry Report. Obtainable at 
5 Russell Street, Calcutta. Re. 1-8. 
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by the Assam Congress Committee under the guidance of Mr. C. F. 
Andrews. This document is indispensable to anyone who wishes 
to study the opium problem carefully. It is careful and accurate, 
full of detailed information and moderate and practical in its con- 
clusions and proposals. Several points come out with great 
clearness in the course of the report. In the first place, the problem 
exists primarily in the Brahmaputra Valley and among the hill 
tribes living in the adjacent tracts. The immigrant peoples do 
not suffer from opium addiction. It has become a vice of the 
old Assamese race, and it is they who have now roused them- 
selves to realize the danger in which they lie through the growth 
of the opium habit. The report shows convincingly that the raising 
of the price of opium, which in 1835 was sold in Assam at Rs. 5 
per seer and in 1925 at Rs. 65, has had comparatively little effect 
upon the consumption. In 1875-76, 1,874 maunds were consumed, 
in 1895-96, 1,377, in 1919-20, 1,748, the revenue having risen from 
Rs. 12,00,000 in 1875 to Rs. 45,00,000 in 1920-21. The efforts of 
Mr. Gandhi to reduce the opium evil appear, judging by the statistics, 
to have been remarkably successful, for the consumption fell from 
1,614 maunds in 1920-21 to 884 in 1923-24. What is even'more 
remarkable is that the consumption of gazja from the same period 
fell from 639 maunds to 344, and of country-liquor from 3,04,572 
gallons to 1,91,421 gallons, which suggests that reduction in the 
consumption of opium need not be attended by an increase in the 
consumption of liquor or other drugs. We do not know of any 
instance of moral appeal in the.face of the drink and drug evil more 
successful, judged by the test of figures, than Mr. Gandhi’s efforts 
appear to have been. 

The report quotes from official documents to show that there are 
signs of the tea garden labourers in many cases becoming addicted 
to the opium habit, having learned it from the Assamese, and the 
hardy races of the Assam hills have in many cases become infected. 

In view of the statement sometimes made that opium-smoking 
is unknown in India, it is important to observe that smoking is per- 
haps as common as eating in Assam. The Botham Committee 
report, a report presented to the Assam Government, and recently 
made public, suggests that in the districts where opium is much 
used ‘one-half would be a moderate estimate of the proportion of 
those now smoking to the total number of consumers.’ The Con- 
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eress enquirers estimated the opium smokers as one-third. Whether 
the lower or higher estimate is accepted, it is clear that opium- 
smoking is distressingly prevalent in the Brahmaputra Valley, and 
it appears that most opium addicts among the village population 
began their opium habits by smoking rather than by eating and that 
the reason why the opium-smoking habit is so often abandoned 
later is the inconvenience of the preparation and the difficulty of 
the smoking process compared with that of eating. 

In view of the large number of opium addicts in the districts 
under examination, special attention is given in the Committee’s 
report to the question of making provision for confirmed opium 
eaters. They recommend that confirmed addicts over the age of 
forty should be registered and allowed to procure a rationed amount 
of opium; that opium addicts below the age of forty should be dealt 
with as medical patients and given opium under the orders of a 
qualified doctor; that the medical permission to obtain opium be . 
subject to quarterly renewal; that these changes should be carried 
out within the next five years and that at the end of five years opium 
and its derivatives should only be sold for medical needs, placed on 
the list of poisons under a Dangerous Drugs Act, and treated as 
such for all inhabitants of Assam. : 

We believe that similar enquiries under the auspices of the Indian 
National Congress are to be held in Orissa, in Godavari District, and 
in the Central Punjab. There is a prospect of an unofficial enquiry 
in Calcutta and also in the Nilgiris. It seems to us that by such 
local enquiries the next immediate advance will best be made. The 
necessity of the use of opium for Indians generally is definitely 
disproved by facts. There must, therefore, be special causes for the 
excessive consumption in the areas designated, and it should be pos- 
sible to discover these causes and, in the long run, to remove them. 

We should like to see members of the different Provincial Legis- 
latures draw attention to the prevalence of the opium habit in certain 
areas in the provinces and press for action to be taken. In the end 
public opinion must prevail and public opinion is even now all too 
frequently ignorant and unawakened on this subject. It is needless 
to say that we hope that Christian organizations would collaborate 
with others in any such enquiries, and particularly in the develop- 
ment of a campaign of education and persuasion to those regions 
where addiction has set in. 
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Ul. Government Action. 


The subject of opium production, consumption and export has 
been more frequently debated in the Legislative Assembly during 
the last two years than ever before, and although comparatively 
little attention has been given to the subject in the Provincial 
Councils, there are signs there too of a steadily increasing interest 
in the subject. Out of the various answers to questions and 
speeches in debate that have been made, we will here draw attention 
to two only which are of outstanding importance. 

On March 12 and 13 an important debate took place in the 
Legislative Assembly. A motion was carried by 62 votes to 50 for 
the reduction of the opium charge by Rs. 100, a nominal reduction 
which was moved in order to promote a general discussion on the 
Government opium policy. In the course ofthis debate, the 
Finance Member, the Hon’ble Sir Basil Blackett, made a very 
important statement. Dr.S. K. Datta, in the course of his speech, 
asked for a fresh enquiry into opium consumption in India. Sir 
Basil Blackett, in the course of his speech, made the following 
remarks: 


“The Government of India recently circularized the local 
Governments in regard to this question of internal consumption. 
As I stated at the beginning of my speech, internal consumption is 
primarily a matter in which the policy is governed by Ministers in 
the Transferred Departments. Attention was drawn to some 
prima facie evidence which had been produced by some investi- 
gators of abuses of opium in various directions, and the local 
Governments have been asked to re-examine the question and to 
consider with the Government of India by what means, whether by 
some special enquiry or any other committee, the problem should be 
dealt with. If the local Governments come to the conclusion that 
there is prima facie evidence making it desirable to review the 
conclusions of the Royal Commission of 1893, I am not in a position 
today to say what action the Government of India will take when 
the replies from local Governments are received. The Govern- 
ments have naturally been watching with interest the Geneva 
discussions on the subject of opium as I imagine they have delayed 
their replies pending the possiblity of examining what is going on 
in other parts of the world in the matter. But I can say for myself 
that my own view coincides entirely with that given by Mr. Cosgrave 
(Assam: nominated official) ; and I think that unless strong reasons 
to the contrary exist, which I do not know, some kind of enquiry 
to review the conclusion of the Commission of 1893 may be very 
desirable. JI see no reason why there should be any objection to 
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it, but as I say I am not in a position to go further because we have 
not received the replies of the local Governments and we do not 
know their views, and in a matter of this sort the views of the 
local Governments, the subject being a transferred subject, must 
necessarily carry very considerable weight.’ 


During the September session of the Assembly, in answer to a 
‘question as to this suggested commission of enquiry, the Finance 
Member replied that the views of local Governments had not yet 
been received. The question will doubtless be raised in the next 
session of the Assembly. There can be no doubt that a fresh 
enquiry is needed, not only because the findings of the Royal 
Commission of 1893 have been far from generally accepted by 
those most familiar with the actual effects of opium consumption in 
India, but also because the thirty years and more, which have 
elapsed since the Royal Commission report was published, have 
seen an immense development in the industrialization of India, and 
a study of the figures for local consumption given earlier in this 
paper indicates that many of the places where consumption is most 
excessive are industrial areas. 

The working of the reformed constitution undoubtedly presents 
certain difficulties in the undertaking of such anenquiry. Production 
and export belong to the Government of India, consumption in 
India to the Provincial Governments, and an all-India enquiry into 
consumption could not well be managed by Provincial Governments. 
It is difficult, however, to believe that if a real desire exists for the 
carrying out of a new enquiry these difficulties cannot be overcome, 
and it is necessary for those who desire to see such an enquiry 
undertaken to represent their views to Government with insistence 
and perseverance. The unofficial enquiries carried on by the 
Congress Committee in Assam and by the National Christian 
Council have undoubtedly revealed a prima facte case for such an 
enquiry. 

The other official statement to which we wish to draw attention 
was made in the Council of State on September 1, 1925, by the 
Hon’ble Mr. A. C. McWatters, Finance Secretary, in reply to a 
speech by Sir Deva Prasad Sarbadhicary. Mr. McWatters made 
two important statements. Dealing with the acreage under poppy 
in India he stated, that: ay at 


‘Seven years ago in the United Provinces, which is practically 
the only important area in British India where opium is cultivated, 
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the area under cultivation exceeded 200,000 acres. Three years 
ago, i.e., in 1922-23, the area was reduced to 141,000 acres. The 
area in 1923-24 was 134,000 acres, in the current year it has been 
reduced to 116,000 acres, in the year which will begin shortly— ° 
1925-26—we have arranged to cultivate only 74,000 acres. This 
means that in the next season the area to be put under cultivation 
would be a little over one-third of the area cultivated seven years 
ago, a little more than half that of three years ago and will show a 
reduction of 36 per cent. on the amount put under cultivation in the 
current year. I think those figures are sttiking.’ 


Dealing with export, Mr. McWatters made a highly important 
statement on policy: 


‘So far as exports are concerned, the House knows what 
financial sacrifices we have made in the past. I think it is 
sufficient to repeat that the average annual revenue of the Central 
Government from Bombay in the three years before 1913' 
was over Rs. 8,00,00,000. The preliminary actuals of last 
year show that the revenue last year was Rs. 1,42,00,000. I think 
that everyone recognizes that the Government of India have 
made very substantial financial sacrifices. I think we are entitled 
to ask that if we are to push those sacrifices further, as we 
are prepared to do}; we should endeavour to ensure that our 
efforts are not wasted and that the policy adopted should be 
one which will really bring to an end any abuses of opium-eating 
or smoking that may exist, and not merely result in the opium 
from India being replaced by opium from other countries. After 
all, with Rs 1,50,00,000 a good deal can be done and I think we 
are entitled to ask that our sacrifices should not be made for no 
purpose. We have for some years past, as the House knows, 
adopted a system so far as exports are concerned of allowing 
export only under the certificate system. We either sell direct to 
foreign governments under definite agreements or we allow export 
on certificate from those governments. It might have been a 
possible line to stop there and say that the importing country is 
responsible. We have, as a matter of fact, gone further in two 
instances. In the case of Macao and in the case of Persia we have 
actually ourselves taken the initiative and stopped export, although 
the opium was desired by those countries. Our attitude in regard 
to exports has now been again considered by the Government of 
India in the light of their commitments at Geneva. They are 
anxious to show to the world that they are prepared to fulfil their 
obligations in the spirit and not merely in the letter. Therefore 
Ihave the full authority of Government to tell the House that 
the Government of India are now prepared to accept some measure 


1 i.e, before the abandonment of the China trade. 
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of responsibility even for licit exports covered by certificates, that 
is to say, they are prepared to prohibit or restrict export even 
where foreign governments are prepared to furnish a certificate, 
if there is evidence that the opium is finding its way into illicit trade. 
This is an important declaration of policy and I think that it 
should help to meet the complaint which the Hon’ble mover 
made about Indian opium being smuggled out of the countries to 
which it is in the first instance consigned.’ 


Mr. McWatters made a further important statement: 


‘I come to a still more important point regarding control, 
which is that at Geneva we have recently agreed that we will 
allow an independent committee of the League of Nations to 
visit India, as it will visit other signatory countries, after five 
years, in order to examine our system of control and to assure them- 
selves that it is absolutely watertight. To this independent examina- 
tion we have quite willingly and readily consented.’ 


The statement here made on the subject of reduced acreage 
is highly important, and it is obvious that nothing so vitally 
affects the whole opium problem as the amount of opium produced. 
It may be confidently stated that if opium is produced in excess of 
the quantities required for legitimate use, it will find its way into 
illicit channels. A constant and progressive reduction in acreage 
is therefore one of the indispensable signs of an improved opium 
policy. ; 

The policy defined by the Finance Secretary with regard to 
export is fully worthy of the emphasis attached to it by the 
speaker. The certificate system of the League of Nations, where- 
by opium is only exported under a certificate given by the 
importing country, that the opium is to be used fer legitimate 
purposes is, so far as it goes, a good system (it should be 
explained that ‘legitimate > means not necessarily morally legiti- 
mate but ‘legitimate’ under the Hague Convention of 1912, 
opium-smoking being temporarily continued in certain countries 
under that Convention). It has, however, been widely stated that 
certain important countries have imported opium under certificate 
and then, contrary to the League of Nations system, allowed the 
opium to leave the country. The Government of India have now 
taken the highly important step of declaring that in certain cases 


they are willing even to go behind the certificate and to*refuse 
export. 
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It must be noted that the action referred to by Mr. McWatters 
has reference solely to the fact that certain quantities of opium 
exported from India under certificate have found their way into the 
illicit trade. The new policy therefore goes no further than the 
more effective prevention of smuggling. It does not touch the 
point on which the official view and the views of reformers are 
most sharply divided, namely, on the righteousness of the policy 
whereby opium is exported from India to countries where it is used, 
almost without exception, for smoking. 

The view of the Government of India, as repeatedly expressed 
by its spokesmen, is that,so long as opium-smoking is continued 
in certain countries, such as Straits Settlements, Hongkong, British 
North Borneo, etc., the cutting off of the export of Indian opium 
to these countries will produce no result whatever except loss to 
the Indian Exchequer, the Indian opium being merely replaced by 
Persian or Turkish. The Government have never shown any 
sign of accepting the argument that if opium-smoking is condemned 
by the Government of India, is deplored and only temporarily 
continued in certain countries by the Hague Convention, it is wrong 
to be a party to the continuance of the trade, and that the fact that 
other exporters may take the place of the Government of India is 
merely irrelevant. 

We suggest that a policy might now be followed regarding 
export which would to some extent meet both points of view. 
The Hague Convention continued opium-smoking temporarily in 
certain countries. The recent opium conference at Geneva looked 
towards a complete cessation of opium-smoking. Suppose that the 
Protocol of the Second Convention is successful in its aims and 
that smuggling ceases to be a danger in five years from February, 
1925. From that period there will begin a progressive reduction 
of opium-smoking in the territories concerned to result in fifteen 
years in complete abolition. Is there any conceivable reason why, 
from the point of view of an exporting country, that process of 
reduction should not beginnow? ‘The statistical abstract for British 
India containing statistics from 1912-13 iv 1921-22 gives the following 
figures for the quantity’ of opium (in chests) sold to the Government 
of the Straits Settlements: =» Oe aby ' mi ey 
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1915-16 W a i ne 2,550 
1916-17 2a _ tn “ 3,750 
1917-18 se e ry. £ 4,789 
1918-19 - As Re xa 4,136 
1919-20 a ae ei Be 3,575 
1920-21 J a bp AS 3,000 
1921-22 Si st A 2,700 


These figures do not prove that the policy outlined in the 1912 
Hague Convention of gradual and effective suppression of opium- 
smoking in the territories where it is temporarily continued, has 
been taken with great seriousness by the Singapore Government. 
That Convention still holds, and in so far as it is altered by the Geneva 
Conference of 1924-25, it is strengthened. 

We suggest, therefore, that the Government of India should 
extend their policy of going behind the certificate, even on licit 
export of opium, in another direction. They should not only deter- 
mine not to export the opium where it may be smuggled or 
re-exported out of the receiving country ; they should further say 
that they will only export to countries which, opium-smoking being 
temporarily continued, undertake a progressive reduction in con- 
sumption. It appears to us that if the Government of India desire 
to abide not only by the letter but also by the spirit of their 
commitments, the policy we suggest is more thoroughly in keeping 
with the Hague Convention and the commitments undertaken at 
Geneva than the policy of exporting to another Government as. 
much opium as that Government wants, provided only it does not find 
its way into the illicit trade. 

There is one more aspect of this problem to which reference 
has not been made, but which must be faced. Opium is not only 
produced in British India; it is produced in the Malwa States. The 
figures published by the Government of India as to consumption 
in India refer only to the districts of British India, but it is signi- 
ficant that the figures for Ajmere are high and an unofficial enquiry 
has assured us that the consumption of opium within the Malwa. 
States is in high excess. Moreover, there is not much doubt that: 
extensive smuggling of Malwa opium goes on, and it is quite certain. 
that the movement for the progressive reduction of opium produc- 
tion in India will be futile, unless it is accompanied by a progressive: 
reduction of the quantities grown in the Indian States. It is. 
greatly to be desired that Indian public opinion should be directed 
to this aspect of the problem. 
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IV 


We may therefore very briefly summarize the lines of action, 
which the study of the problem suggests, as being immediately 
necessary. 

As to consumption in India, the Government of India and the 
Provincial Councils should be continuously urged to undertake a 
fresh enquiry into the extent and the effects of opium consumption 
in India. Non-official bodies should codperate in this, and every 
help should be given to the local enquiries which may be carried on 
in the areas where opium consumption is excessive. A year’s work 
on these lines should enable the entire situation with regard to 
the opium consumption in India to be altered. As to export, 
Government should be invited to carry further their expressed 
willingness to accept some measure of responsibility for the use 
made of opium, even when export is under certificate, and should 
only export where there is definite evidence that the importing 
Government is pursuing a policy of gradual and effective suppres- 
sion. 
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PRELIMINARY NOTE 


HOUGH my tour in South Africa was necessarily brief, there 
was sufficient time to give considerable attention to Natal, the 
Transvaal and the Cape Province. In addition to the Union 

of South Africa, I visited Rhodesia, Bechuanaland, Portuguese East 
Africa, and the Low Lands of Kenya. Special attention was given 
to the cities of Durban, Pretoria, Johannesburg and Cape Town. 

It is doubtful whether my trip affected the local situation in any 
way. I was there as a personal investigator only, and made no 
special attempt to offer suggestions. Care was taken to avoid the 
appearance of interference or agitation. One reason for pursuing 
this policy is the fact that I am an American citizen, while this 
problem is one which belongs to the British Empire. The more 
one studies the situation, however, the more deeply he becomes 
convinced that the Christians of the Empire, and of the world, must 
demand a just and righteous settlement of the Indian problem in 
South Africa. 

I attempted to approach the investigation in a spirit of the 
utmost impartiality, and therefore consulted all types of individuals 
and groups. It is certain that all shades of opinion were obtained. 
A list of those interviewed is impossible, but the variety of opinion 
may be indicated when it is stated that among those consulted 
were the mayors of cities; town and city councillors; members 
of provincial legislatures; professors in the universities; clergy- 
men of all communions ; secretaries of the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., 
the Student Movement, and other similar organizations; wholesale 
and retail merchants; Indian associations—Hindu, Moslem, Parsee 
and Christian; political leagues—both European and Asiatic; 
members of the National Parliament; ministerial members of the 
Cabinet, and the Prime Minister of the country. The homes of 
many Indians and Europeans were visited. The living conditions 
of the Indians in the segregated districts, and in the barracks of the 
mills and plantations, were investigated. All the available literature 
was studied. Even so, it is to be admitted that my survey was 
necessarily limited. 
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This statement does not lay claim to completeness, nor is it put 
forward as a scientific report such as a Commission of Inquiry 
would be expected to issue. It is rather a personal human docu- 
ment, the portrayal of conditions, and the testimony of an eye- 
witness. Its accuracy is vouched for, whilst the unjust humiliations 
to which Indians are subjected, are understated, rather than 
exaggerated. 


3 Middleton Street, FiF. 
Calcutta. 


INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


HE continent of Africa presents one of the most perplexing 
racial situations in the modern world. The problem is not 
confined to any one section. Its major difficulties rest upon 

the conflict between a native-born population of more than 150 
million Negroes, and a community of less than three million 
Caucasians who, with a highly developed modern. commercial 
civilization, have taken possession of the continent. The white 
controllers, whether political, commercial, or industrial, are deter- 
mined to maintain absolute and universal white supremacy. How 
to do this, and at the same time allow for education and advance- 
ment among the black and brown people, is the unsolved problem. 

The Union of South Africa presents the most acute conditions, 
because of the fact that democratic institutions have developed 
there to a greater degree than in any other part of the continent. 
The danger is that democratic ideals may not be able to bear the 
strain of racial antipathy. The public opinion of the world cannot 
now permit any government to control the destinies of other races 
through any system of political or commercial absolutism. Justice, 
fairplay, and the right to advancement will be demanded, not only 
by the native inhabitants of a conquered country, but by the public 
opinion of the world. This problem is no longer one of mere 
domestic policy, but of world-wide concern. The material re- 
sources of South Africa are in the hands of the white race. These 
possessions have made it possible for certain sections of that race 
to maintain a complete monopoly of raw materials and minerals. 
These resources have been developed through coloured labour. 
That labour has now come to the place where it realizes its own 
disadvantages and its own slavery. It has become vocal, and the 
question now is whether the one million and a half white people of 
the Union of South Africa will be able to continue to own and 
control all the resources of the country without gradually yielding 
at least a portion of the possessions and the control to the people 
whose labour has helped to produce the prosperity. And deeper 
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than this is the fact that the land and minerals both originally 
belonged to the millions of people who originally inhabited the 
continent. The history by which white control was developed is 
not an unsullied page. 

The racial character of the population in the Union of South 
Afiica is approximately as follows: White, 1,519,000; Indians, 
161,000; Blacks (Negroes of various tribes), 5,000,000; Coloured 
(the technical term used there for those of mixed blood), 700,000.. 

The distribution of the Indians is approximately as follows: 
Natal, 140,000; Transvaal, 12,000; Cape Province, 9,000. The 
Orange Free State is scarcely worth listing because an absolute 
exclusion law has kept the Indian population down to 400 residents. 
Most of the Indians in Natal are engaged in agricultural labour. 
There are, however, a few thousand engaged in skilled labour in 
mills and factories, as clerks in offices, as waiters in hotels, and as 
domestic servants. The more prominent and powerful personal- 
ities among the Indians are successful traders engaged in all kinds 
of trade—wholesale, imports, retail. Some of them are extremely 
rich and live in palatial homes, possessing all the luxuries of modern 
life. Others are in very comfortable circumstances and carry on 
successful retail trade in the cities, in the small towns, and in the 
rural districts. This situation, with slight variations, prevails in 
other provinces. 

The successful Indian trader is undoubtedly the cause of the 
present agitation. The native African prefers to trade with the 
Indian. The European, therefore, finds great difficulty in compet- 
ing. The Indian is willing to spend more time in bargaining than 
is the European. The African, along with the Oriental, is fond 
of spending time over his purchases, and therefore the Indian is 
much better equipped to carry on successful trade than is the 
European. The poor European in most cases, as well as the 
native African, can secure better bargains through Indian traders 
and shopkeepers. The Indian is willing to give long credit and 
easy terms of payment, and seldom, if ever, takes the debtor to court. 
This means that the poor European trades with the Indian in prefer- 
ence to his fellow-European. Strangely, however, this very European, 
who secures his goods at a cheaper price and on better terms from 
the Indian, becomes greatly influenced by politicians when the racial 
issue is raised at election time. Many poor Europeans told me 
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that they feared they could not exist without the Indian shops, but 
that when the racial issue was at stake, public opinion practically 
compelled them to cast their votes for the ‘ white policy.’ 

It would appear, therefore, that the problem is nct altogether 
one of economic competition, but that race prejudice lies at its root. 
The Indian is able to sell his goods at a cheaper price, partly 
because of the fact that he does not spend so much money upon his 
own living. The European constantly refers to this fact as 
evidence of a ‘lower standard of living.’ Very frequently the 
remark is made that the Indian is able to live ‘on the smell of an 
oil rag.’ But other elements enter into this question of the 
standard of living. The Indians are debarred from residing in the 
expensive hotels, and from dining in the good restaurants of the 
city. They are debarred from theatres and other amusements. 
This naturally means that the Indian is forced to patronize the 
cheaper and less desirable places of the city. His inhibitions 
compel him to practise economies which are as distasteful to him 
as to any other self-respecting citizen. 

There is European antagonism against any Indian who becomes 
prosperous enough to ride about in a Rolls-Royce; and because of 
his sensitiveness against discrimination of this kind, he frequently 
foregoes the pleasure of having a good car and rides in a cheap one, 
ot uses the public motor-buses. I found scores of Indians who 
could afford to live in good circumstances, but who were timid about 
attempting to have luxuries because of the bitter treatment that 
had been meted out to friends of theirs who. had made any show of 
prosperity. There is a strange jealousy on the part of the whites 
with reference to the prosperity of the browns. 

Still another fact is that the Indians do not drink. The liquor 
bill of the white South African citizens is colossal. One wonders 
how European society can long continue to exist with such high 
liquor bills. The amount of money squandered on drink accounts, 
in many cases, for the inability of the European to live on a moder- 
ate income. The money which an Indian saves explains why he can 
sell his goods cheaper than the European. Gambling at the races and 
elsewhere, excessive sports, luxuries, inflated white wages, and other 
extravagances enter into the high cost of living among the whites, 
and the relatively lower cost of living among the browns. Any 
stranger from a foreign country would be surprised at the compara- 
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tive luxury in which the white people of South Africa desire to live. 
There are here and there dreadful slums where the poor whites con- 
gregate, but for the most part, the whites expect to have a standard 
of living which is far beyond that which prevails in their own home 
countries. 

One of the reasons most often given for the white attitude to- 
ward the Indian is his alleged low standard of living. Many Euro- 
pean friends of the Indian are convinced that unless something is 
done to raise their standard, they cannot hope for a cessation of the 
social discriminations. But the reasons for this low standard of 
living must not be overlooked. 

First, the ghetto-system, under which the Indians are segregated 
in a small section of the city and not allowed to live in the better 
sections reserved for the Europeans. Most of the hillsides and 
lovely views are restricted residential sub-divisions. No Indian need 
apply for land there. Wherever new suburban sub-divisions are 
being developed in cities such as Durban, the real estate sign-boards 
read, ‘for Europeans only.’ Furthermore, the deeds which are 
granted for residences in the good sections have a non-Asiatic clause, 
making it illegal for the owner to sell at any time to an Asiatic. 
Naturally, the Indian is segregated in a territory which becomes a 
ghetto and where the worst living conditions prevail. In acity like 
Johannesburg, in the Transvaal, where the Indians cannot own pro- 
perty even in the segregated districts, they have no _ incentive 
to build permanent residences. The land is under rental, and 
they may be excluded at any time. There is no permanent 
tenure. The restricted territory for Indians may now be one par- 
ticular location, but the municipal council three years hence may 
debar the Indians from that location and assign them to a new 
territory. What incentive is there for the prosperous Indian to 
build a permanent home? .He naturally feels his bitter restric- 
tions. He becomes conscious of the fact that he is regarded as an 
inferior person. He becomes like the Jew of old Russia, who was 
knocked about from pillar to post, being driven like a dog into some 
degrading hole, and sometimes developing in himself the very 
characteristics with which the pursuer taunts him. 

Another reason for the low standard of living is the meagre 
wage which is paid to the agricultural labourer. About the best 
that he can earn is £2-10 per month. What kind of high stand- 
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ard of living can be maintained on this wage? The barracks, or 
living quarters, provided by the plantations and mills for their 
labourers are in most cases a disgrace. The only respectable thing 
about them is the whitewash on the outside. One European 
gentleman said to me, as we looked at one of those barracks, that 
they always reminded him of the expression of Jesus—‘ whited 
sepulchres.’ They are built of brick or mud with a tin roof, or 
altogether of tin, or a combination of mud, wood and tin. The 
barracks are set in promiscuous array making a nondescript little 
town, where the conditions of life are worse than in the villages of 
the depressed classes of India. The Indian social system is in 
many ways broken down, so that in these barrack villages there 
are few of the social restraints and the ancient social laws which 
regulate village life in India. There are few schools provided for 
these villages, so that the children soon find themselves in the fields 
or the mills, and thus from one generation to another this system of 
social, spiritual, and intellectual repression is perpetuated. I do not 
know whether any other country in the world could do it, but I do 
know that South Africa can never produce a high standard of living 
among the Indians‘or any other race, on a wage so inadequate, and 
in homes so poor. 

One must admit that the successful Indian traders do give the 
Europeans a vexing problem. The mayor of one of the big cities, 
after a long conversation with me, admitted that the proposed anti- 
Asiatic bill ‘did not have a leg to stand on ethically.’ However 
this same individual went on to say that he is in favour of the Bill, 
and that he believed 99 per cent. of the white people were in favour 
of it, and that they would adopt it, regardless of ethics; that the 
situation had become so acute that it was a matter of the preserva- 
tion of the whites, and that his children in the next generation would 
not be able to compete with the children of these successful Indian 
traders ; and that what the whites could not do through fair com- 
petition, they must do through restrictive legislation. 

The humiliations endured by the Indian communities are 
difficult of explanation. If the discriminations were social only, 
then the observer could find parallels in other countries. But 
where the restrictions are social, economic, domestic, political, 
racial and religious, one is compelled to look to ancient times for 
parallels. Indians must ride on the three rear seats only of the 
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trams; they are debarred from certain public libraries; they are 
refused entrance to first-class hotels, dining-rooms, clubs, Christian 
associations, and even churches. They are universally called 
‘coolies. An official textbook in geography for certain of the 
white schools, shows the picture of a Bengalee gentleman with the 
caption ‘a typical Indian coolie.’ An Indian graduate of Cambridge 
or Oxford or any Indian University, will be pointed out by ignorant 
white children or adults as a ‘coolie.’ It is not culture which is. 
taken as the standard, but race, and race alone. 

All Indian business men are required to obtain a trade licence, 
which is given by a white official at his own discretion, and which 
must be applied for and renewed periodically. All Indians wishing 
to travel for commercial or social purposes from one Province of 
the Union to another, must obtain a passport ticket which is always 
limited as to time, the maximum being two or three weeks. This 
humiliation partakes of the same nature as the indignity that is 
heaped upon the native African, who, since the white man has come 
into his country to control him, has been obliged to wear contin- 
uously a pass on his person, giving his registered number and 
showing that he has paid his tax. It is as though the whole black 
population were convicts at large. Nothing in modern times is at 
all comparable to it, save the infamous ‘ yellow ticket’ of Czarist 
Russia. 

In industry, the ‘colour bar’ reserves all remunerative labour 
to the white worker, and the colour of his skin determines whether 
a man may receive twenty-five shillings a shift or two shillings and 
his food. Just consider to what lengths an unblushing racial 
arrogance can go, when in the Transvaal, half the tax of a native 
African is remitted zf he has worked three months for a white man! 

In a province such as Natal, the prejudice against the Indian is 
understood when one considers the population figures. There are 
only 100,000 Europeans of all kinds, yet 140,000 Indians, and the 
Indians have a higher birth rate. The European who holds politi- 
cal and commercial sway, and controls the social system, looks 
upon the Indian as a foreigner. He realizes that he cannot get rid 
of the native African, because Africa is the only native country of 
the black, and the black population is so great as to preclude the 
possibility of extermination. The desire for absolute white 
supremacy causes the European to believe that his own salvation 
rests upon the deportation and exclusion ofall Indians, 
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Of course, the white man forgets the circumstances which 
brought the Indians to Natal. In the early days, the British sugar 
planters found that the Bantu was not a successful agriculturist. 
He had been a nomad and a shepherd, moving from one place to 
another. He had no permanent buildings, no permanent towns, no 
permanent farms. He would cut down the forests and for two or 
three years plant gardens. But when the soil became weak, and 
when his desire to move to a new scene became strong, he would 
move on, care free and happy. He refused to work under the 
restraints of modern farm labour. It not only caused him to work 
during long hours of the day, but it practically obliterated his old 
social system. His family, his tribal laws, and social customs were 
all built around another method of life, and he simply would not work 
according to the modern system. Therefore, the early planters 
looked to the great country of India for their agricultural labourers. 
Agents were sent to Indian villages, and labour was recruited. 
Individuals and families came. Many of them were recruited by 
agents who brought bags of gold to India, taking the nuggets 
from the bags and permitting the simple villagers to see the gold 
glisten in the Indian sunshine. They were told that South Africa 
was the promised land where gold and prosperity could be found. 
Thumb prints were used to sign contracts. They went by the 
boatload; and they worked with fidelity. There is no greater 
cultivator of the land in the world than the Indian. There is no 
agriculturalist so patient. There is no agriculturalist more industri- 
ous and steady. Men, women and children worked long hours. 
The contracts that they had signed stated that, if they successfully 
completed one or two terms, they were to be allowed to purchase 
plots of land and settle as permanent citizens of the new country. 
They successfully completed one term, two terms, three terms. 
They saved their little earnings, and purchased little sections of land 
on which they planted sugarcane and vegetables. They prospered, 
until after a while they or their native-born sons gained control of 
the vegetable markets of Durban and other towns. 

Then came bitter opposition. The newly proposed anti-Asiatic 
Bill intends to take away this well-earned land which the Indians 
have acquired.. A strip thirty miles back from the sea is to be 
confiscated. Let him who has a conscience answer whether this is 
justice or perfidy! ‘Scraps of paper’ has become a favourite 
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expression of the Anglo-Saxon race of late, and perhaps it has got 
so thoroughly into our consciousness that we propose to make our 
own solemn contracts nothing but ‘scraps of paper.’ But let it not 
be forgotten that, where nominal Christians break contracts of this 
character, and are supported by government legislation, in parlia- 
ments opened by Christian prayer, they will have to answer to the 
conscience of Hindus and Muhammadans for their actions, and will 
stand condemned at the bar of enlightened public opinion. 

Meantime, how did the Indian trader get to South Africa? It 
‘was on this wise. The thousands of Indian families who had 
migrated to the new country found themselves without ghee, 
without Indian sweetmeats, spices, curries, and rice. They found 
themselves without the little Oriental trinkets and jewels that they 
loved. They found themselves without the lovely coloured silks to 
which they had been accustomed. Nothing but plain Anglo-Saxon 
cloth was available. Therefore, certain traders began to import for 
the Indian communities the things that they loved ; this little trade, 
with the growth of the population, grew until it became a thing 
of power. 

Meantime, Indians began to find that: they were successful 
intermediaries between European wholesalers and the African 
communities. They began to find that they were able to carry 
forward an ever enlarging commercial enterprise. Therefore, just 
as people of all nationalities follow the stream of successful com- 
merce, so Indian traders grew year by year in numbers and in power. 
The proposal to deport the whole Indian community, and to deny it 
the rights of citizenship and trade, becomes all the more difficult 
when one remembers that, approximately, two-thirds of the present 
Indian population of the Union of South Africa is native-born, some 
families going back as far as three generations of native-born resi- 
dence in South Africa. Thousands of these Indians have never seen 
India, and one might just as well talk of repatriating the third 
generation Americans, sending them back to England, Ireland, 
Scotland, France or Germany, as to talk about repatriating third 
generation Indians in South Africa, 

The Government, a few years ago, adopted a bonus system 
whereby a cash allowance would be given to Indian families ,who 
would voluntarily migrate to India. Certain of the families which 
accepted this bonus have found themselves out of touch with 
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Indian life and methods, and have become miserable beyond 
expression. Those in charge of Indian immigration in South Africa 
told me on several occasions of the miserable and bitter petitions 
which had come to them from these returned Indians, begging 
that they might ‘come back home to South Africa.’ All peoples 
who move to new countries drop certain of their ancient customs 
and take on new methods; an attempt to drive them back into the 
old country will always end in utter futility. 

There is only one solution, and that is to permit the 161,000 
Indians who are now in South Africa to live there in peace, and to 
grant them citizenship, to give them opportunities for education 
and development, to trust them, and to make them a part of the 
body politic. Under the Smuts-Gandhi agreement, no new Indian 
immigrants are coming to South Africa. The only increase is 
through birth. It is either a marvellous compliment to the Indians, 
or a serious indictment against the white citizens, to say that one 
and one-half million white men and women cannot successfully 
_ compete in a great new nation, in a vast territory with unlimited 
resources, with a small community of 161,000 Indians. Scattered 
throughout the territory of the Union, these comparatively few 
Indians could be easily absorbed and naturalized in due time. 

I tried to impress upon my European friends in South Africa 
the fact that the Indian is capable of unlimited suffering. He has 
become: accustomed to sorrow, repression, and disabilities. His 
patience is one of the loveliest things in the world, and anyone 
who knows the Indians will say without hesitation that, no matter 
what restrictions are placed upon them, they will bravely suffer 
and will continue to have their proportion of success. One of the 
chief Government representatives, who is responsible for the present 
Bill, stated publicly that one of the purposes of the Bill, whether or 
not all its provisions could be made effective, was to make the 
position of the Indians in South Africa so unbearable that they 
would voluntarily leave the country and ‘go kack’ to India. In 
this respect, the Bill will fail of its purpose. Indians will repeat 
‘the experience of the old magnificent Israelites under Pharaoh in 
Egypt. The Scripture says of them, ‘The more they afflicted 
them, the more they multiplied.’ 

‘Measures of repression have always recoiled more upon the per- 


_ secutors, than they have harmed the persecuted. The difficulty 
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with the modern white man is that he ignores the lessons of history. 
The Indians of South Africa are not going to leave South Africa. 
They are there to stay. The Government of India has made itself 
clear upon one point. The Viceroy and all his legislators have refused 
to treat upon any platform which involves repatriation. Should the 
Government of India at some future time change its mind, this 
would not matetially affect the situation, because neither the 
Government of India, nor the Government of South Africa has the 
right to dictate the destinies of these legitimate and rightful 
citizens of the land of their birth and residence. They have the 
same rights that the white men have. The forefathers of both were 
immigrants. This may well be the question upon which the 
worth of citizenship within the British Empire may have 
to be decided. The Indian in South Africa asks, ‘What advantage 
does a citizen of the British Empire have?’ South Africa is a part 
of the Empire; India is a part of the Empire. Yet an Indian does 
not have as many privileges as a citizen of America, or of France, or 
of Germany, or of Japan in South Africa. The passports of these 
independent citizens guarantee more rights and privileges than are 
accorded Indians who are actually citizens of the Empire itself. 
Under the conditions which prevail in South Africa, I have heard 
many British men, as well as scores of loyal Indians say, that 
citizenship within the Empire as a whole, means practically nothing 
where matters of racial privilege are concerned in the different 
dominions. How long can this condition prevail ? 

White South Africans quite freely express their approval of the 
anti-Asiatic bill, and the policy of segregation, on the ground of 
their fear of inter-marriage. This is always the final plea of the 
racial jingoist. Now let us look for one moment at South Africa, 
and other countries in this respect. India, with a population of 320 
millions, after several centuries of contact with white residents, has 
only a few hundred thousand citizens of mixed blood. The United 
States of America, with a population of 110 millions, after almost 
three centuries of living together, has a population of only a few 
hundred thousand mulattoes. Segregation is more consistently 
pnrsued in South Africa than in most any other country of the 
world. The cities are divided on racial lines ; society is divided 
along racial lines; sports, commerce, education, religion, and 
practically every relationship of life is carried on in strict racial 
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compartments. Yet in South Africa, with a population of 5,000,000 
blacks and 1,500,000 whites, there are nearly a million people of 
mixed blood. I will not pursue this subject at great length, 
but will frankly state that in the country where segregation 
has been tried with unprecedented thoroughness, the largest percen- 
tage of mixtures prevails. Is it not true that in the countries where 
the white race has the least respect for the coloured, illicit relation- 
ships are most frequent? The reason is that if a man respects a 
woman, his inherent attitude towards her is one of chivalry, whilst 
if she is to him a mere human inferior, it is easy for him to descend 
to an unethical relationship. The only safety of the several races 
with respect to miscegenation is that every race be raised to the 
highest possible cultural standard, so that there will be mutual 
respect, understanding and freedom. 

The new anti-Asiatic Bill, which has passed its first reading in 
the Parliament, and which bears the dignified title ‘ Areas Reserva- 
tion and Immigration and Registration Bill,’ provides for the 
strictest application of the principle of racial segregation in residence 
and trade. Its author, one of the Cabinet Ministers, states in his 
introductory address, that the Indian is ‘an alien element in the 
population and no solution of the question will be acceptable to 
the country, unless it results in a very considerable reduction of 
the Indian population.’ This shows the purport of the entire Bill, 
namely, the extermination of the Indians. This is its frank and 
avowed aim. The white settlers and immigrants overlook 
the fact that they too are ‘an alien element’ in the African 
population. One alien element, now in power, is determined to 
exterminate another element, now politically helpless. The ethical 
weakness of this position is manifest. 

The most rigid restrictions and limitations are outlined in the 
Bill. To detail them would be merely a repetition of the humilia- 
tions described elsewhere in this statement. Practically all of 
these proposed restrictions now prevail in the Transvaal, and yet 
the 12,000 Indians in that Province are regarded as the greatest 
menace which the white population faces. If the new Bill becomes 
effective and the same restrictions which are now placed upon 
Indians in the Transvaal become general throughout the Union, 
what guarantee is there that the Indian community will become 
any less a menace? If these proscribed people in the Transvaal, 
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under all these intolerable restrictions, are so successful as to give 
the European traders such alarming concern, then why- will they 
not become an increasing menace throughout the Union when the 
same restrictions prevail generally ? 

I have been reluctant to make any public pronouncement con- 
cerning the Indian situation in the Union of South Africa. This 
hesitation arises from the fact that the racial divisions and prejudices 
on the African continent are the most pronounced that I have ever 
encountered. It is, therefore, very easy to arouse animosities, no 
matter what one says. 

The problem is difficult and there seems to be no apparent 
solution for the immediate present. The proposed anti-Asiatic Bill 
is not a solution, but an irritant. If adopted, it will accomplish no 
purpose, other than to aggravate the Indian population through 
persecution, to deepen its sense of martyrdom, and to raise up 
friends for the Indian community throughout the world. I sincere- 
ly trust, therefore, that true statesmanship will prevail, and that 
the Union Parliament will recognize the impracticability and 
unwisdom of the present proposal. If I were a white citizen of 
South Africa, I would regard the Bill as a direct attack upon the 
best interests of the white community, even though directed against 
the Indian. The indirect harm to the white community would be 
far greater than the direct harm to the Indian. Measures of 
repression and programmes of extermination have been proven by 
history to mean the decay of the virtues and powers of the 
perpetrators rather than of the persecuted. Greece, Rome, Russia, 
and many other examples may be cited, both in the political and. 
the economic world. 

The Indians, through all time, have had great capacity for 
suffering, and the Indians of South Africa are determined, in this 
regard, to live up to the highest tradition of their race. If a cross 
is forced upon them, it will be a cross of victory. 

Believing that the problem will only be accentuated by the 
present tendencies, and that it is one of paramount importance, I am 
persuaded that the only satisfactory adjustment will be found 
through friendly conferences, in which representatives of the Empire, 
India, the Government of South Africa, and the Indian community 
of South Africa, may hear and study all phases of the question. In 
such a way, some amicable agreement may be arrived at. Much 
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will depend upon the spirit in which the two communities act. 
Protest alone, or persecution alone, will be unavailing. Both sides 
in the present conflict must see the whole problem and meet each 
other in a friendly and frank determination to find a solution which 
will guarantee life, liberty and progress for all concerned. 
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